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"  An  honeft  Stationer  {or  Publisher)  is  he,  that  exereizeth 
his  Myftery  (^whether  it  be  in  printing,  binding  or  selling  of 
Bookes)  with  more  refpect  to  the  glory  of  God  tS*  the  publike 
aduantage  than  to  his  ovvne  Commodity  £5"  /'/  both  an  orna- 
ment £?  a  profitable  member  in  a  ciuill  Commonwealth,  .  .  . 
If  he  be  a  Printer  he  makes  confcience  to  exempkfy  his  Coppy 
fayrely  ^  truly.  If  he  be  a  Beoke-bynder,  he  is  no  meere 
Bookefeller  {that  is)  one  who  felletli  meerely  ynek  tfJ"  paper 
bundled  up  together  for  his  ovvne  aduantage  only :  but  he  is 
a  Chapman  of  Arts,  of  vvifdome,  £3*  of  much  experience  for 
a  little  money.  .  .  .  The  reputation  of  Schollers  is  as  deare 
unto  him  as  his  ovvne :  For,  he  acknowledgeth  that  from  them 
his  Myftery  had  both  begining  and  means  of  continuance. 
He  heartely  hues  ^  seekes  the  Profperitf  of  his  owne  Corpo- 
ration :  Tet  he  would  not  iniure  the  Uniuerfityes  to  aduantage 
it.  In  a  word,  he  is  such  a  man  that  the  State  ought  to 
cherifh  him  ;  Schollers  to  hue  him  ;  good  Cuftomers  to  fre- 
quent his  shopp :  and  the  whole  Company  of  Stationers  to 
pray  for  him.** 

—  GtoBGK  WiTHM,  1625. 
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Madam  Padishal  and  Child  ....  Frontispiece 
This  fine  presentation  ol  the  dress  of  a  genilewoman  and  infant 
child,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Iiung  in  old  Plym- 
outh homes  in  the  I  hoinas  and  Stevenson  lamilies  nil  it  came  by 
inheritance  to  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Greely  Stevenson  Curtis 
of  iloston,  Mass.    The  artist  is  unknown, 

John  Endicott 5 

Bom  in  Dorchester,  Eng,,  1589,  Died  in  Buslon,  Mass.,  1665.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1638 ;  became  governor  of  the  colony  in 
1644,  and  was  major-general  of  ihe  coloniiil  troops.  He  hated 
Indians,  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Quakers,  He  wears  a  velvet 
skull-cap,  and  a  finger-iing.  which  is  somewhat  unusual;  a  square 
band;  a  richly  fringed  and  cmbr  idered  glove;  and  a  "stileito" 
beard.    This  portrait  is  In  the  Elssex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

Edward  Winslow 7 

Bom  in  England,  1595;  died  at  sea,  1655.     One  of  Ihe  founders 
J  of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  i6ao;  and  governor  of  that  colony  in 
1633,  1636,  1644,    This  portrait  is  dated  1651.     it  is  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

John  Winthrop 11 

Born  in  Engl-ind.  1588:  died  in  Boston,  i64q.  Eihicated  at 
Trinity  College,  C.tmbrjdge;  admitted  to  Ihe  inner  Tenipie.  1628. 
Made  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1629.  Arrived  in 
Salem,  1630.  His  portrait  by  Van  Dyck  and  a  fine  mmiaiure  exist. 
The  liitter  is  owned  by  .\merican  Antiquarian  Socitty.  V\'ortester. 
Mass.  This  picture  is  copied  from  a  very  rare  engravinf;  from  Ihe 
miniature,  which  is  finer  and  even  more  ihoughtlul  in  expression 
than  the  portrait.  Both  have  the  lace-edged  ruff,  but  the  shai>e  of 
the  dress  is  indistinct, 

Simon  Bkadstkeet 14 

Born  in  England,    1603;    died  in  Salem,  Mass.,   1697.      He  was 

C pernor  of  the  colony  when  he   was  ninety  years  old.     The 
tiadisis,  who  visited  him,  wrote ;  "  He  is  an  old  man,  quiet  and 
grave;  dressed  in  black  silk,  but  not  sumptuously." 

Sir   Richard  Saltonstall facing  18 

A  mayor  of  London  who  came  to  S^lem  among  the  first  settlers. 
The  New  England  families  of  his  name  are  all  di'scended  from 
him.  He  wears  butT-coat  and  trooping  scarf.  This  portrait  was 
painted  by  Rembrandt. 
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iiH  Walter  Raleigh  .        .        ,        .        .        ,        .21 

Bom  in  Di^vonshirc.  Eng„  '553^  exeuuted  in  London,  1618,  A 
caurtier,  poet,  hisTooan,  noljli^man.scildier,  exgilorer.  and  coloiijtpr. 
He  wa5  die  tnvurile  of  £li2abi-tl)  ^  the  colonizi^r  of  Virginia;  ihe 
hero  of  ihe  Armiida  :  Mie^  viclini  of  King  |ani*r«.  In  this  porliail 
he  wears  a  sb&hed  jtrkin:  a.  lai:e  ruflT:  a  bfuad:  iruoping  ^cutI  with 
giTAX  lace  should i?r-knat ;  a  jf^cllcd  sword-bell ;  [ull,  embroidered 
breeches;  lace-edged  gallon,  and  vftsi  shoe-rosw.  which  combine 
to  foim  a  confused  dress. 

iiR  Walter  Raleigh  and  Son 24 

ITiis  print  was  owned  by  the  auChor  for  many  years,  wiih  the 
writlcn  endorsemcTii  by  some  unknown  liand.  Afar/fa  i'T^thAer 
and  Si}n.  I  am  glad  to  Jeom  thai  iL  is  frnm  ti  pnvniing  Liy 
£uc<:hcro  of  Raleigh  and  hi:&  son,  and  is  uwn-iyd  :il  \Vii:kliani 
Court,  it;  Keni,  Eng.,  by  the  defendant  ol  one  o(  Rnlcigh  s  com- 
paaions  in  his  explorations,  Thi!  i:^!^'^  dn>ss  is  less  Eannastic 
tJian  othi!r  pqriTitiw  ot  English  children  of  the  same  <late. 

tOEEttT  DEVEREUX,  EARI-   OF  £sSEL.\    ,  .  ,  .  ftlitng  26 

From  an  old  print.    A  genera]  of  Croreiweirs  Army. 

Oliver  Csomwei-l  dissolving  Parliament       ■        ■        •      35 

From  an  old  Dutch  print, 

iiR  William  Waller  .......      37 

A  genera]  in  Crorowell's  antjv.  Bom,  1597  ;  died,  166?,  He  served 
in  the  ThiTly  Years'  War.  Tliis  portrait  b  in  the  Nalional  Portrait 
Gallery- 

t(j]RO  Fairfax      .....•..,  facing  38 
A  gen?ml  in  Cromwell's  ansy.    From  on  old  print. 
[h.  A1.DEK.MA.N  Auell  AMD  Richard  Kilvert  .        ,      41 

From  .in  old  print. 

Eev.  John  Cotton.  D.U 42 

Bom  in  Derby,  Eng.,  15S5  -  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  iit  165a.  A 
Puritan  clergyman  who  settled  in  Boston  in  1653-  He  dre^w  up 
lor  the  colonist!),  at  \\vi  leque^E  of  (he  Uent^nil  Court,  an  abatni'Ct 
of  th£  laws  of  Moses  entitled  ^ViUicJ  Hii  jfuiinialt.  which  ^^as  of 
greatest  influence  iin  the  torrantion  rf  the  hw.*  of  the  colony,  lliis 
portrait  is  owned  by  Roben  C.  Winihrop.  Esq, 

Rev.  Cotton  Mateiek.  D,D-  .....  faang  42 
Bom  in  Boston,  M.i^.,  1683;  died  in  Boston,  Mass..  1733.  A 
clergyman,  author,  tind  scholar.  His  book.  Ali^gnaUa  i^hrtiti 
Amerifr^nn,  an  ecclesiasTJcal  history  of  Nru'  England,  is  of  much 
value,  though  most  trying.  He  took  an  active  and  now  much- 
abhorred  pari  in  the  Salem  wiltihurafl.  This  portrait  is  owned  by 
■he  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Nfa^S. 

Slashed  Sleeves .      47 

From  ponraits  temp.  Chartes  I.  The  first  is  from  a  Van  Dyi^k 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  and  has  a  rich,  lace-edged  cuflf. 
The  second,  wtlh  a  graceful  lawn  undcrsteeve,  is  fronit  a  Van 
Dyck  of  Lucius  Carv.  Viscount  Falkland,  The  third  is  from  a 
painting  by  Mvtens  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  fourth,  by 
Van  Dyck,  is  m>m  one  o(  Lord  Villiers.  Viscount  Grandison. 
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Mrs.  Katherine  Clark 57 

Bom,  1603;  died,  1671.  An  English  gentlewoman  renowned  in  her 
day  for  her  piety  and  charity. 

Lady  Marv  Armine 60 

An  English  lady  of  great  piety,  whose  gifts  to  Christianize  the  In- 
dians make  her  name  appear  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts. 
Her  black  domino  and  frontlet  are  of  interest.  This  portrait  was 
painted  about  1650. 

The  Tub-preacher facing  62 

An  old  print  of  a  Quaker  meeting.    Probably  by  Marcel  Lawson. 

Venice  Point  Lace 64 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Fulton  Crary  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Rebecca  Rawson facing  66 

The  daughter  of  Edward  Rawson,  Secretary  of  Stale.  Bom  in 
Boston  in  1656;  married  in  1679  to  an  adventurer,  Thomas  Rum- 
sey,  who  called  himself  Sir  Thomas  Hale.  She  died  at  sea,  in 
1692.  This  portrait  is  owned  by  New  England  Historic  Genealog- 
ical Society, 

Elizabeth  Paddy facing  72 

Bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1641.  Daughter  of  William  Paddy; 
she  married  John  Wensley  of  Plymouth.  Their  daughter  Sarah 
married  Dr.  Isaac  Winslow.  This  portrait  is  in  Pilgrim  Hall, 
Plymouth,  Mass, 

Mrs.  Slmeon  Stoddard facing  76 

A  wealthy  Boston  gentlewoman.  This  portrait  was  painted  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  owned  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society, 

Ancient  Black  Lace 78 

Owned  by  Mrs.  Robert  Fulton  Crary,  Poughkeepsic,  N.Y. 

Virago-sleeve  .  ' 82 

From  a  French  portrait. 

Ninon  de  l'Enclos 84 

Bom  in  Paris,  1615 ;  died  in  1705.  Her  dress  has  a  slashed  virago- 
sleeve  and  lace  whisk. 

Lady  Catherine  Howard 88 

Grandchild  of  the  Karl  of  .Arundel.  Aged  thirteen  years.  Drawn 
in  1646  by  W.  Hollar. 

COSTL'MKS      OF      EnGI-ISHWO.MEN      OF       SEVENTEENTH      CEN- 
TURY         f<^<^"'S  9^ 

Plates  from  Ornalus  Miiliebris  Atiglicaius,  or  Several  Habits  of 
Engliskivomtn,  1640.  By  Wonccslaiis  Holl.^r,  an  engraver  of 
much  note  .Tnd  much  performance  ;  born  at  Prague,  1607  ;  dit'd  in 
England,  1677.  This  book  contains  twenty-six  plates  illustniting 
women's  dress  in  all  ranks  of  life  with  absolute  fidcliiy. 

Gertri'de  Schuyler  LivixfiSToxE 102 

Second  wife  and  widow  nf  Robert  Livingstone.  The  curiously 
plaited  widow's  cap  can  be  seen  under  her  hood. 
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Mrs.  Magdalen  Beekhan foiing 

Died  in  New  Vor]t  In  1730^  Widow  of  Cerardiis  Brekmaa.  who 
died  in  I733. 

Ladv  Anne  Clifford . 

Horn.  1590.  Uaugbier  of  Gcorgc  Ciiflbrd.  Earl  of  Cumbcrlsad. 
Painliid  in  1603. 

Lady  Heeckman ill] 

Of  Bohemia  Mnnor,  Maryland.  Wife  ol  a  pioneio-r  SirltlerL  Kroiii 
S^mt  ColoHsai  Aianuom.     Published  by  Henry  T.  Coalcs  &  Co. 

Elizabeth  Ckomwell 113' 

Mocher  of  OHvpt  Cromwell.  She  died  al  Whilehali  in  1654, 
aged  90  years.  This  porcraii  is  at  HiiLchinhrnok,  and  ia  owned 
by  (he  Eiar]  of  Saniiwjch.  li  wns  painted  by  kobert  WalJtcc.  Her 
dress  is  described  as  "a  green  velvet  cardinal,  crinnfncd  with  gold 
lace,"    Her  hood  is  white  salin. 

Pocahontas ,         focing 

Dauglvier  o(  Powhatan,  and  wife  of  Mr,  Thomas  Rolfc.  Born 
1593;  died  i6]g;  aged  iwcniy-one  when  thi*  was  paired.  The 
portrait  Is  owni;d  hya  member  of  the  Rolfe  family. 

Dl'chess  of  Buckingham  and  Chii-dken   .... 

f^itinied  in  l&afi  by  Uerard  Honlliois).  In  the  orjpinal  the  Duke 
of  [tuckingham  is  also  upon  (he  t:.inviis.  He  was  George  Villiers, 
the  "'Steenie  "  of  Jamts  1,  who  was  fisf!'issiiinlcd  by  John  Fclton. 
The  tJuchosi  was  the  daughter  of  ihe  Earl  of  Rtiilaild.  The  little 
daughter  was  aftemvards  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lenox.  The 
baby  was  George,  (he  second  Duke  of  Buckinghnm,  po«t,  poli- 
iLcian.  courtleT,.  the  frjend  of  Charles  II.  The  picture  is  now  in 
Ihe  National  Portraii  Gallery. 

A  Woman's  Doublet facing 

Worn  by  (he  infamous  Mrs,  Aftoe  Turner.^ 

A  Puritan  Dame  ,...,,,, 
PIa.te  from  Otnalus  Mtdieirii  Angtica/tits, 

Penelope  Win.slow     .... 
Painted  in  1651. 

lace,  ear-ring^  and  pearl  bandeau  in  hair.  Ttie  hair  is  curlied  as 
Ihe  hair  in  partmils  ol  Queen  Henrivlta  Maria.  In  Pilgrim  Hall, 
t'lymouth,  Mass. 

GOLn-FRlNGED  GLOVES   OP  GOVERNOR    LEVERETT 
In  Essfs  [n^titme.  Salem.  Mass, 

EMBROrOErtED  PETTICOAT- BAND,  I  75O  ..... 
BriEhJ -colored  crewels  on  linen.  Owned  by  the  Misses  Manning 
of  Sal<Mn,  Muss. 

Blue  Dahask.  Gown  and  Quilted  Satin  Petticoat,  facing  156 

lliese  w-erfi  Owned  by  Mrs.  fames  Ij3vel;l,  who  wa-S  bom  1735; 
died.  1617.  Through  her  only  daugliteT,  Mrs.  Pickard,  who  died 
in  i8ia,  [hey  came  to  her  only  child,  .Mary  Pickiinl  (Mrs,  Henry 
Ware,  (r.l,  who*e  heirs  now  own  them.  They  are  in  the  keeping 
of  tbe  Boston  Museum  of  Hdb  Arts, 
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A  Plain  Jerkin 164 

This  portrait  is  of  Martin  Frobisher,  hero  of  the  Armada;  ex- 
plorer in  1576,  1577,  and  1578  for  the  Northwestern  Passage,  and 
discoverer  of  Frobisher's  &y.    He  died  in  1594. 

Cloth  Doublet facing  166 

This  portrait  is  of  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire. 
Owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  shows  a  plain  cloth  doublet 
with  double  row  of  lurreted  welts  at  the  shoulder.  Horace  Wal- 
pole  says  of  this  portrait,  "  He  is  quite  in  the  style  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's lovers ;  red-bearded,  and  not  comely." 

James,  Duke  of  York facing  168 

Bom,  1633.  Afterwards  James  H  of  England.  This  scene  in  a 
tennis-court  was  painted  about  1643. 

Embroidered  Jerkin 171 

This  portrait  is  of  George  Carew,  Earl  of  Totnes.  It  was  painted 
b^  Zucchero,  and  is  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  He  wears  a 
nch  jerkin  with  four  laps  on  each  side  below  the  belt ;  it  is  em- 
broidered in  sprigs,  and  guarded  on  the  seams.  The  sleeves  are 
detached.    He  wears  also  a  rich  sword-belt  and  ruff. 

John  Lilburne       .  173 

Bom  in  Greenwich,  Eng,,  in  1614;  died  in  1659.  A  Puritan  sol- 
dier, politician,  and  pamphleteer.  He  was  fined,  whipped,  pilloried, 
tried  for  treason,  sedition,  controversy,  libe).  He  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  Newgate.  Tyburn,  and  the  Castle.  He  was  a  Puritan 
till  he  turned  Quaker.  His  sprawling  boots,  dang  ling  knee-points, 
and  silly  little  short  doublet  form  a  foolish  dress. 

Colonel  William  Legge 177 

Bom  in  1609.  Died  in  167a.  He  was  a  stanch  Royalist.  His 
portrait  is  by  Jacob  Huysmans,  and  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Sir  Thomas  Orchard  Knight,  1646 179 

From  an  old  print  indorsfd  "  S  Glover  ad  vivum  delineavit  1646." 
He  is  in  charactcrislic  court-dress,  wilh  slashed  sleeves,  laced  cloalt, 
laced  garters,  and  shoe-roses.  His  hair  and  beard  are  like  those 
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CHAPTER    I 

APPAREL    OF    THE    PURITAN    AND    PILGRIM    FATHERS 

'*  Deep'skirted  doublets^  puritanic  capes 
ff^hich  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apes 
IVas  comelier  wear^  our  wiser  fathers  thought 
Than  the  cast  fashions  from  all  Europe  brought." 

—  "New  England's  Criws,"  Benjamin  Tompson,  1675. 

^*  /  am  neither  Niggard  nor  Cynic  to  the  due  Bravery  of  the 
/■        — "The  Simple  Cobbler  of  A^awam,"  J.  Ward,  1713. 

"  Never  ivas  it  happier  in  England  than  when  an  English- 
man was  known  abroad  by  his  ozun  cloth  ;  and  contented  himself 
at  home  with  his  fine  russet  carsey  hosen^  and  a  warm  slop; 
his  coat^  E^^''-,  ^"d  cloak  of  brown^  blue  or  putre^  with  some 
pretty  furnishings  of  velvet  or  fur^  and  a  doublet  of  sad- 
tawnie  or  black  velvet  or  comely  sUk^  without  such  cuts  and 
gawrish  colours  as  are  worn  in  these  daves  b\  those  luho  think 
themselves  the  gayest  men  when  they  have  most  diversities  of 
jagges  and  changes  of  colours." 

—  "  Chronivlrs,"  Holinsheo,  1578. 
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Two  Centuries  of  Costume 

■^b  CHAPTER    I 

f      APPAREL    OF    THE    PURITAN    AND    PILGRIM    FATHERS 

T  is  difficult  Eo  discover  the  reasons,  to 

trace  the  influences  which  have  resulted 

in  the  production  in  the  modern  mind 

of  that  composite  figure  which  serves 

to   the   everyday   reader,  the   heedless 

K  observer,    as    the    counterfeit    presentment    of    the 

"  New    England   colonist,  - —  the    Boston    Puritan   or 

Plymouth    Pilgrim.     We   have   a  very  respectable 

B  notion,    a    fairly  true    picture,    of   Dutch    patroon, 

Pennsylvania  Qualcer,  and  Virginia  planter;  but  we 

see  a  very  unreal  New  Englishman,    This  '*  gray  old 

■  Gospeller,  sour  as   midwinter,"  appears   with   good- 

wife  or  dame  in   the    hastily   drawn  illvistrations  of 

our  daily  press;  we  find  him  outJined  with  greater 

care   but  equal  Inaccuracy  in   our  choicer  periodical 

literature;  we   have   him   depicted   by  artists  in   our 

handsome     books    and    on    the    walls    of   our    art 

museums;    he  is  cut  in   stone  and  cast  in   bronze 

|for  our  halls  and  parks ;  he  is  dressed  by  actors  for 

fa  part  in  some   historical  play  ;   he  is  furbished  up 

with  conglomerate  and  makeshift  garments  by  en- 

thusmtic  and  confident  young  folk  in  tableau  and 
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fancy-dress  party ;  he  is  richly  and  amply  attired 
by  portly,  self-satisfied  members  of  our  patriotic- 
hereditary  societies ;  we  constantly  see  these  figures 
garbed  in  semblance  in  some  details,  yet  never  in 
verisimilitude  as  a  whole  figure. 

We  are  wont  to  think  of  our  Puritan  forbears,  in- 
deed we  are  determined  to  think  of  themj  garbed  Jn 
sombre  sad-colored  garments,  in  a  life  devoid  of 
color,  warmth,  or  fragrance.  But  sad  color  was 
not  dismal  and  dull  save  in  name;  it  was  brown  in 
tone,  and  brown  is  warm,  and  being  a  primitive  color 
is,  like  many  primitive  things,  cheerful.  Old  Kng- 
land  was  garbed  in  hearty  honest  russet,  even  in 
the  days  of  our  colonization.  Read  the  list  of  the 
garments  of  any  master  of  the  manor,  of  the  honest 
English  yeoman,  of  our  own  sturdy  English  emi- 
grants from  manor  and  farm  in  Suffolk  and  Essex. 
What  did  they  wear  across  seas?  What  did  they  wear 
in  the  New  World?  What  they  wore  in  England, 
namely:  Doublets  of  leathers,  all  brown  in  tint; 
breeches  of  various  tanned  skins  and  hides;  un- 
tanned  leather  shoes ;  jerkins  of  '*  filomot "  or 
"phillymort"  (feuiUe  morre),  dead-leaf  color;  buff- 
coats  of  fine  buff  leather ;  tawny  caiulet  cloaks 
and  jackets  of  "  du  Boys"  (which  was  wood 
color);  russet  hose;  horseman's  coats  of  tan-colored 
linsey-woolsey  or  homespun  ginger-lyne  or  brown 
pcrpetuana ;  fawn-colored  mandillions  and  deer- 
colored  cassocks  —  all  brown;  and  sometimes  a  hat 
of  natural  beaver.  Here  is  a  ^^J'alding"  doublet  of 
"  treen  color" —  and  what  is  treen  but  wooden  and 
wood  color  is  brown  again. 
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It  was  a  fitting  dress  for  their  conditions  of  life. 
The  colonists  lived  close  to  nature  —  they  touched 
the  beginnings  of  things  ;  and  we  are  close  to  natLirc 
when  all  dress  in  russet.  The  homely  "butternuts" 
of  the  Kentucky  mountains  express  this;  so  too 
does  khakit  a  good,  simple  native  dye  and  stuff;  so 
eagerly  welcomed,  so  closely  cherished^  as  all  good 
and  primitive  things 
should  be. 

So  when  I  think  of 
my  sturdy  Puritan  for- 
bears in  the  summer 
planting  of  Salem  and 
of  Boston,  I  see  them 
in  "honest  russet  ker- 
sey "  ;  gav  too  with  the 
bright  stamell-red  of 
their  waistcoats  and  the 
grain-red  liningsof  man- 
dillions;  scarlet-capped 
are  they,  and  enlivened 
with  many  a  great  scar^ 
let-hooded  cloak.  1  see  them  in  this  attire  on  ship- 
board, where  they  were  greeted  otf  Salem  with  *'  a 
smell  trom  the  shore  like  the  smell  ot  a  garden  "; 
I  see  them  landing  in  happy  June  amid  "^  sweet  wild 
strawberries  and  fair  single  roses."  I  see  them  walk- 
ing along  the  little  lanes  and  half-streets  m  which  tor 
many  years  bayberry  and  sweet-fern  lingered  in  dusty 
fragrant  clumps  by  the  roadside. 

••  Seemed  with  Ca;dar  and  Sweel  Fern 
From  Heats  reflccrian  dry," 
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wrote  of  that  welcoming  shore  one  colonist  who  came 
on  thefirst  ship,  and  noted  in  rhyme  what  he  found  and 
saw  and  felt  and  smelt.  And  I  see  the  forefathers 
standing  under  the  hot  little  cedar  trees  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts coast,  not  sober  in  sad  color»  but  cheery  in 
russet  and  scarlet ;  and  sweecbrier  and  strawberries, 
bayberry  and  cedar,  smell  sweetly  and  glow  genially 
in  that  summer  sunlight  which  shines  down  on  us 
through  all  these  two  centuries. 

We  have  ample  sources  from  which  to  learn  pre- 
cisely what  was  worn  by  these  first  colonists  —  men 
and  women  —  gentle  and  simple.  We  have  mi- 
nute "  Lists  of  Apparell  "  furnished  by  the  Coloni- 
zation Companies  to  the  male  colonists;  we  have 
also  ample  lists  of  apparel  supplied  to  individual 
emigrants  of  varied  degree ;  we  have  inventories 
in  detail  of  the  personal  estates  of  all  those  who 
died  in  the  colonies  even  in  the  earliest  years  —  in- 
ventories wherein  even  a  half-worn  pair  of  gloves  is 
gravely  set  down,  appraised  in  value,  sworn  to,  and 
entered  in  the  town  records;  we  Have  wills  giving 
equal  minuteness;  we  have  even  the  articles  of  dress 
themselves  preserved  from  moth  and  rust  and  mil- 
dew; we  have  private  letters  asking  that  supplies  of 
clothing  be  sent  across  seas  —  clothing  substantial 
and  clothing  fashionable;  we  have  ships'  bills  of 
lading  showing  that  these  orders  were  carried  out; 
we  have  curiously  minute  private  letters  giving  quaint 
descriptions  and  hints  of  new  and  modish  wearing 
apparel  ;  we  have  sumptuary  laws  telling  what 
articles  of  clothing  must  not  be  worn  by  those  of 
mean  estate ;  we  have  court  records  showing   trials 
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under  these  laws ;  we  have  ministers'  sermons  de- 
nouncing excessive  details  of  fashion,  enumerating 
and  almost  describing  the  offences  ;  and  we  have  also 
a  goodly  number  ai  portraits  of  men  and  a  few  of 
women,  J  give  in  this  chapter  excellent  portraits 
of  the  first  governors,  Kndicott,  Winthrop,  Brad- 
street,  Winslow ;  and  others  could  be  added.  Hav- 
ing all  these,  do  we  need 
fashion-plates  or  maga- 
zines of  the  modes  ?  We 
have  also  for  the  early 
years  great  instruction 
through  comparison  and 
inference  in  knowing 
the  B^nglish  fashions  of 
those  dates  as  revealed 
through  inventories, 
compotuses,  accounts, 
diaries,  letters,  portraits, 
prints,  carvings,  and 
efRgies ;  and  American 
fashions  varied  little 
from   English  ones. 

It  is  impossible  to  disassociate  the  history  of  cos- 
tume from  the  general  history  of  the  country  where 
such  dress  is  worn.  Nor  could  any  one  write  upon 
dress  with  discrimination  and  balance  unless  he  knew 
thoroughly  the  dress  of  all  countries  and  likewise  the 
history  of  ail  countries.  Of  the  special  country,  he 
must  know  more  than  general  history,  for  the  rela- 
tions of  small  things  to  great  things  are  too  close. 
Influences  apparently  remote  prove  vital.     At  no 
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time  was  history  told  in  dress^  and  at  no  period  waa 
dress  influenced  by  historical  events  more  than  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  dress  of 
English-speaking  folk.  The  writer  on  dress  should 
know  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  dress 
wearer  ;  this  was  of  special  bearing  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  would  be  thought  by  any  one  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  first  Puritan  settlers,  and  in- 
different to  or  ignorant  of  historical  facts,  that  in  a 
new  world  with  alt  the  hardships,  restraints,  tacks, 
and  inconveniences,  no  one,  even  the  vainest  woman, 
would  think  much  upon  dress,  save  that  it  should 
be  warm,  comfortable,  ample,  and  durable.  But,  in 
truth,  such  was  not  the  case.  /h.ven  in  the  first  years 
the  settlers  paid  close  attention  to  their  attire,  to  its 
richness,  its  elegance,  its  modishness,  and  watched 
narrowly  also  the  attire  of  their  neighbors,  not  only 
from  a  distinct  'iking  for  dress,  but  from  a  careful 
regard  of  social  distinctions  and  from  a  regard  for 
the  proprieties  and  relations  of  life.  Dress  was  a 
badge  of  rank,  of  social  standing  and  dignity  ;  and 
class  distinctions  were  just  as  zealouslv  guarded  in 
America,  the  land  of  liberty,  as  in  Plngland.  The 
Puritan  church  preached  simplicity  of  dress  ;  but  the 
church  attendants  never  followed  that  preaching. 
All  believed,  too,  that  dress  had  a  moral  effect,  as  it 
certainly  does;  that  to  dress  orderly  and  well  and 
convenable  to  the  existing  fashions  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  morals  of  the  individual  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  Eagerly  did  the  settlers 
seek  every  year,  every  season,  by  every  incoming 
ship,  by  every  traveller,  to  learn  the  changes  of  fash- 
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ions  in  Europe.  The  first  native-born  poet,  Benja- 
min Tompson,  is  quoted  in  the  heading  of  this 
chapter  in  a  wail  over  thus  following  new  fashions, 
a  wail  for  the  "  good  old  times,"  as  has  been  the  cry 
of  *'  old  fogy  "  poets  and  philosophers  since  the  days 
of  the  ancient  classics. 

We  have  ample  proof  of  the  love  of  dignity,  of 
form,  of  state,  which  dominated  even  in  the  first 
struggling  days  ;  we  can  see  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia when  he  landed^  turning  out  hts  entire  force 
in  most  formal  attire  and  with  full  company  of  forty 
halberdiers  in  scarlet  cloaks  to  attend  in  imposing 
procession  the  church  services  in  the  poor  [ittle 
church  edifice  —  this  when  the  settlement  at  James- 
town was  scarce  more  than  an  encampment. 

We  can  read  the  words  of  Winthrop,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  recounts  bis 
mortification  at  the  undignified  condition  of  affairs 
when  the  governor  of  the  French  province,  the 
courtly  La  Tour,  landed  unexpectedly  in  Boston 
and  caught  the  governor  picnicking  peacefully  with 
his  family  on  an  island  in  the  harbor>  with  no  at- 
tendants, no  soldiers,  no  dignitaries.  Nor  was  there 
any  force  in  the  fort,  and  therefore  no  salute  could 
be  given  to  the  distinguished  visitors  ;  and  still  more 
mortifying  was  the  sole  announcement  of  this  im- 
portant arrival  through  the  hurried  sail  across  the 
bay,  and  the  running  to  the  governor  of  a  badly 
scared  woman  neighbor.  We  see  Winthrop  try- 
ing to  recover  his  dignity  in  La  Tour's  eyes  (and 
in  his  own  I  by  bourgeoning  throughout  the  re- 
mainder   of   the    French    governor's    stay    with    an 
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imposing  guard  of  soldiers  in  formal  attendance  at 
every  step  he  took  abroad;  ordering  them  to  wear, 
I  am  sure,  their  very  fullest  stuffed  doublets  and 
shiniest  armor,  while  he  displayed  his  best  black 
velvet  suit  of  garments.  Fortunately  for  New  Eng- 
land's appearance,  Winthrop  was  a  man  of  such 
aristocratic  bearing  and  feature  that  no  dress  or  lack 
if  dress  could  lower  his  dignity. 

Our  forbears  did  not  change  their  dress  by  emi- 
grating; they  may  have  worn  heavier  clothing  in 
New  England,  more  furs,  stronger  shoes,  but  I  can- 
not find  that  they  adopted  simpler  or  less  costly 
clothing;  any  change  that  may  have  been  made 
through  Puritan  belief  and  teaching  had  been  made 
in  England.     AM  the  colonists 


i ,   .   .  studied  after  nyce  array. 
And  made  greet  cost  in  cioihing." 
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Many  persons  preferred  to  keep  their  property  in 
the  form  of  what  they  quaintly  called  "duds.*'  The 
fashion  did  not  wear  out  more  apparel  than  the  man  ; 
for  clothing,  no  matter  what  tts  cut,  was  worn  as 
long  as  it  lasted,  doing  service  frequently  through 
three  generations.  For  instance,  we  find  Mrs. 
Epes,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  when  she  was 
over  fifty  years  old,  receiving  this  bequest  by  will: 
"  If  she  desire  to  have  the  suit  of  damask  which  was 
the  Lady  Cheynies  her  grandmother,  let  her  have 
it  upon  appraisement/'  I  have  traced  a  certain 
flowered  satin  gown  and  "  manto  "  in  four  will?;  a 
dame  to  her  daughter;  she  to  her  sister;  then  to 
the  child  of  the  last-named  who  was  a  granddaugh- 


i66o  would  not  have  been  ill  dressed  or  out  of  the 
mode  in  the  dress  worn  by  her  grandmother  when 
she  landed  in  1625- 

Petty  detaib  were  altered  in  woman's  dress  — 
though  but  slightly ;  the  change  of  a  cap^  a  band,  a 
scarf,  a  ruffle,  meant  much  to  the  wearer,  though 
it  seems  unimportant  to  us  to-day.  Men's  dress, 
we  know  from  portraits,  was  unaltered  for  a  time 
save  in  neckwear  and  hair-dressing,  both  being  of 
such  importance  in  costume  that  they  must  be  writ- 
ten upon  at  length. 

Let  us  fix  In  our  minds  the  hniit  of  reign  of  each 
ruler  during  the  early  years  of  colonization,  and 
the  dates  of  settlement  of  each  colony.  When 
Elizabeth  died  in  i6oj,  the  Brownist  Puritans  or 
Separatists  were  well  established  in  Holland;  they  j 
had.  been  there  twenty  years.  They  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  Dutch  home,  however,  and  had  had 
internal  quarrels  —  one,  of  petty  cause,  namely,  a 
"  topish  Hact,"  a  "  Schowish  Hood,"  a  "garish 
spitz-fashioned  Stomacher,"  the  vain  garments  of 
one  woman  ;  but  the  strife  over  these  "  abhomma- 
tions  "  lasted  eleven  years, 

James  I  was  king  when  the  Pilgrims  came  to 
America  in  1 620;  byt  Charles  I  was  on  the  throne 
in  16,^0  when  johk  Winthrop  arrived  with  his 
band  of  friends  and  followers  and  settled  in  Salem 
and  Boston. 

The  settlement  of  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New 
Hampshire  was  in  1623,  and  in  Maine  the  same 
year.  The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  New  N  ether- 
land  were  in  1614;  while  Virginia,  named  for  Eliza- 
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beth,  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  discovered  in  her  day, 
was  settled  first  of  all  at  Jamestown  in  1607.  The 
Plymouth  colony  was  poor.  It  came  poor  from 
Holland,  and  grew  poorer  through  various  misfor- 
tunes and  set-backs  —  one  being  the  condition  of 
the  land  near  Plymouth.  I'he  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  was  different.  It  came  with  properties 
estimated  to  be  worth  a  milhon  dollars,  and  it  had 
prospered  wonderfully  after  an  opening  year  of  want 
and  disrress.  The  relative  social  condition  and 
means  of  the  settlers  of  Jamestown,  of  Plymouth, 
of  Boston,  were  carefully  investigated  from  English 
sources  by  a  thoughtfut  and  fair  authority,  the  his- 

ian  Green.     He  says  of  the  Boston  settlers  in  his 

?r/  History  of  the  English  People:  — 

"Those  Massachusetts  settlers  were  not  like  the  earlier 
colonists  of  the  South;  broken  nicn,  adventurers,  bank- 
rupts^  criminals;  or  simply  poor  men  and  artisans  like  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the  AJuyJioivn-.  They  were  in  great 
part  men  of  the  professional  and  middle  classes;  some  of 
them  men  of  large  landed  estate,  some  zealous  clergymen, 
some  shrewd  London  lawyers  or  young  scholars  from 
Oxford.  The  hulk  were  God-fearing  farmers  from  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  Eastern  counties." 

A  full  comprehension  of  these  diflferences  in  the 
colonies  will  make  us  understand  certain  conditions, 
certain  surprises,  as  to  dress;  for  instance,  why  so 

tie  of  the  extreme  Puritan  is  found  in  the  dress  of 
Pe  first  Boston  colonists. 

There  lived  in  England,  near  the  close  of  Kliza- 
beth's  reign,  a   Puritan   named   Philip   Stubbes,  to 
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whom  we  are  infinitely  indebted  for  our  knowledge 
of  English  dress  of  his  times.  It  was  also  the  dress 
of  the  colonists  ;  for  details  oi  atrire,  especially  of 
men's  wear,  had  not  changed  to  any  extent  since  the 
years  in  which  and  of  which  Philip  Stubbes  wrote. 

He  published  in  1586  a  book  called  .4n  Anaiomie 
of  Abuses^  in  which  he  described  in  full  the  excesses 
of  England  in  his  day.  He  wrote  with  spirited, 
vivid  pen,  and  in  plain  speech,  leaving  nothing  un- 
spoken lest  it  offend,  and  he  used  strong,  racy  Eng- 
lish words  and  sentences.  In  his  later  editions  he 
even  took  pains  to  change  certain  '*  strange,  inkhorn 
terms  "  or  complicate  words  of  his  first  writing  into 
simpler  ones.  Thus  he  changed  preter  time  to  former 
ages;  auditory  xt:)  bearers ;  prostrated  to  humhied;  con- 
summate Co  ended;  and  of  course  this  was  to  the 
book's  advantage.  Unusual  words  still  linger,  how- 
ever, but  we  must  believe  they  are  not  intentionally 
"outlandish,"  as  was  the  term  of  the  day  for  such 
words. 

The  attitude  of  Stubbes  toward  dress  and  dress 
wearers  is  of  great  interest,  for  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  severe,  most  determined,  most  conscien- 
tious of  Puritans;  yet  his  hatred  of  "  corruptions 
desiring  reformation  "  did  not  lead  him  to  a  hatred 
of  dress  in  itself.  He  is  careful  to  state  in  detail  in 
the  body  of  his  book  and  in  his  preface  that  his  at- 
tack is  not  upon  the  dress  of  people  of  wealth  and 
station  ;  that  he  approves  of  rich  dress  for  the  rich. 
His  hatred  is  for  the  pretentious  dress  of -the  many 
men  of  low  birth  or  of  mean  estate  who  lavish  their 
all  in  dress  ill  suited  to  their  station  ;  and  also  his 


reproor  is  tor  swinUltng  in  dress  materials  and  dress- 
making;  against  false  weights  and  measures,  adul- 
terations and  profits ;  in  short,  against  abuses,  not 
uses. 

His  words  run  thus  explicitly:  — 

^  Whereas  I  have  spoken  of  the  excesse  in  apparell,  and 
of  ihc  Abuse  of  ihe  same  as  wel  in  Men  as  in  Women^ 
generally  I  would  not  be  so  understood  as  though  my 
speaches  extended  to  any  cither  noble  honorable  or  wor- 
shipful;  for  I  am  farre  from  once  thinking  chat  any  kind  of 
sumptuous  or  gorgeous  Attire  is  not  to  be  worn  of  them  ; 
as  I  suppose  them  rather  Ornaments  in  them  than  other- 
wise.    And  therefore  when  I  speak  of  exccssc  of  Apparel 
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my  meaning  is  of  the  inferiour  sorte  unly  who  for  the  moSl 
parte  do  farre  surpasse  either  iiohle  honorable  or  worship- 
ful^ ruffling  in  Silks  Velvets,  Satens,  Damaske,  Taffcties, 
Gold  Silver  and  what  not ;  these  bee  the  Abuses  1  ^peak 
of,  these  bee  the  Evills  that  I  lament,  and  these  bee  the 
Persons   my   wordcs  doe  concern." 

There  was  ample  room  for  reformation  from 
Stubbes's  point  or  view. 

"There  is  such  a.  confuse  mingle  mangle  of  apparel!  and 
such  preponderuus  excess  thereof,  as  every  oiie  '\s  permitted 
to  flaunt  it  out  in  what  apparell  he  has  himself  or  can  gee 
by  ajiie  Jcind  of  meatis.  So  that  it  is  verie  hard  to  know 
who  is  noble,  who  is  worshipful,  who  is  a  gentleman,  who 
is  not ;  for  you  shall  ha\e  those  who  are  neither  of  the 
nobilv'tie,  gcntilitte,  nor  yt-omanric  goe  daylic  in  silks  velvets 
satens  damasks;  taffeties  notwithstanding  ihev  be  base  by 
byrth,  meane  by  estate  and  servyle  by  calling.  This  a  great 
confusion,  a  genera!  disorder.     God  bee  mercyfull  unto  us." 

This  regard  of  dress  was,  1  take  it,  the  regard  of 
the  pLiritan  reformer  in  general;  it  was  only  excess 
in  dress  that  was  hated.  This  was  certainly  the 
estimate  of  the  best  of  the  Puritans,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  belief  of  the  New  England  Puritan,  it 
would  be  thought,  and  was  thought  by  some  men, 
that  in  the  New  World  liberty  of  religious  belief  and 
liberty  of  dress  would  be  given  to  all.  Not  at  all! 
—  the  Puritan  magistrates  at  once  set  to  work  to 
show,  by  means  of  sumptuary  laws,  rules  of  town 
settlement,  and  laws  as  to  Sunday  observance  and 
religious  services,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ex- 
pected or  intended,  or  would  be  permitted  willingly. 
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No  religious  sects  and  denominations  were  welcome 
save  the  Puritans  and  allied  forms  —  Brownists,  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationaiists.  For  a  time  none  other 
were  permitted  to  hold  services;  no  one  could  wear 
rich  dress  save  gentlefolk,  and  folk  of  wealth  or 
some  distinction  —  as  Stubbes  said,  "by  being  in 
some  sort  of  office." 

We  shall  find  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book  fre- 
quent references  to  Scubbes's  descriptions  of  articles 
of  dress,  but  his  own  life  has  some  bearing  on  his 
utterances ;  so  let  me  bear  testimonv  as  to  his  char- 
acter and  to  the  absolute  truth  of  his  descriptions. 
He  was  held  up  in  his  own  day  to  contempt  by  that 
miserable  Thomas  Nashe  who  plagiarized  hts  title 
and  helped  his  own  dull  book  into  popularity  by 
calling  it  The  AYtusotme  of  Aiisurditiss ;  and  who 
Ixirther  ran  on  against  htm  in  a  still  duller  book,  An 
Almattd for  a  Parrat.  He  called  Stubbes  "  A  Mar- 
Prelate  Zealot  and  Hypocrite,"  and  Stubbes  has 
been  held  up  by  others  as  a  morose  man  having  no 
family  ties  and  no  social  instincts.  He  was  in 
reality  the  tenderest  of  husbands  to  a  modestj  gentle, 
pious  girl  whom  he  married  when  she  was  but 
fourteen,  and  with  whom  he  lived  in  ideal  happiness 
until  her  death  in  child-birth  when  eighteen  years 
old.  He  bore  testimony  to  his  happiness  and  her 
goodness  in  a  loving  but  sad  and  trying  book  "  in- 
tituled" A  ChrisfHiH  Gfasse  for  Christitin  Women.  It 
is  a  record  of  a  IJfe  which  was  indeed  pure  as  crystal ; 
a  life  so  retiring,  so  quiet,  so  composed,  so  unvary- 
ing, a  life  so  remote  from  any  gentlewoman's  life 
to-day  that  it  seems  of  another  ether,  another  planet, 
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as  well  as  of  another  century.     But  it  is  useful  fa 
us  to  know   it,  notwithstanding  its  background 
gloomy  religionism  and  its  air  of  unreality  ;    for 
helps    us    to  understand    the    character  of    Purita 
women  and  of  Philip  Stubbes.     This    fair   youi 
wife  died  in  an  ecstasy,  her  voice  triumphant,  h< 
face  radiant  with  visions  of  another  and  a  glonoi 
life.     And  yet  she  was  not  wholly  happy  in  deathj 
for  she  had  a  Puritan  conscience,  and  she   thougl 
she  Tfiusl  have  offended  God  in  some  way.     She  hs 
to  search  far  indeed  for  the  offence  ;  and  this  was  it 
it  would  be  absurd  if  it  were  not  so  true  and  so  de< 
in  its  sentiment  ot  regret.      She  and  her  husband  hi 
set  their  hearts  too  much  in  affection  upon  a  littl 
dog  that  they  had  loved  well,  and  she  found  noi 
that  "  it  was  a  vanitye  "  ;  and  she  repented  of  it,  ai 
bade  them  bear  the  dog  from  her  bedside,      Knowii 
Stubbes's  love  for  this   little  dog  (and  knowing 
must  have  been  a  spaniel,  for  they  were  then  beii 
well  known  and  beloved  and  were  called  "Spaniel 
gentles  or  comforters '*  —  a  wonderfully  :ippropriat 
name),  I  do  not  much  mind  the  fierce  words  wit 
which  he  stigmatizes  the  vanity  and  extravagance 
women.     1  have  a  strong  belief  too  that  if  we  krw 
the  dress  of  his  child-wife,  we  would  find   that 
liked  her  bravely  even  richly  attired,  and    that 
acquired  his  wonderful  mastery  of  every  term  am 
detail  of  women's  dress,  every  term  of  description, 
through    a    very   uxorious    regard    of    his    wife's 
apparel. 

Of  the  absolute  truth  of  every  word  in  Stubbes's  I 
accounts  we  have  ample  corroborative  proof.      He 
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wrote  in  real  earnest,  in  true  zeal,  for  the  reform 
of  the  foolery  and  extravagance  he  saw  around  him, 
not  against  imaginary  evils.  There  is  ample  proof 
in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries^ — in  Shake- 
spere's  comparisons,  in  Harrison's  sensible  Descrip- 
tion of  England,  in  Tom  Coryat's  Cruditifs  —  and 
oddities  ^ — of  the  existence  of  this  foolishness  and 
extravagance.  There  is  likewise  ample  proof  in  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  Elizabeth's  day. 

Jt  would  have  been  the  last  thing  the  solemn 
Stubbes  could  have  liked  or  have  imagined,  that  he 
should  have  afforded  important  help  to  future  writers 
upon  costume,  yet  such  is  the  case.  For  he  described 
the  dress  of  English  men  and  women  with  as  much 
precision  as  a  modern  reporter  of  the  modes.  No 
casual  survey  of  dress  could  have  furnished  to  him 
the  detail  of  his  description.  It  required  much  ex- 
amination and  inquiry,  especially  as  to  the  minutiie 
of  women's  dress.  Therefore  when  I  read  his  bitter 
pages  (if  I  can  forget  the  little  pet  spaniel)  I  have 
always  a  comic  picture  in  my  mind  of  a  sour,  morose, 
shocked  old  Puritan,  "a  meer,  bitter,  narrow-sould 
Puritan,"  clad  in  cloak  and  doublet,  with  great  horn 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  ample  note-book,  penner,  and 
ink-horn  in  hand^  agonizingly  though  eagerly  sur- 
veying the  figure  of  one  of  his  fashion-clad  women 
neighbors,  walking  around  her  slowly,  asking  as 
he  walked  the  name  of  this  jupe,  the  price  of  that 
pinner,  the  stuff  of  this  sleeve,  the  cut  of  this  cap, 
groaning  as  he  wrote  it  all  down,  yet  never  turning 
to  squire  or  knight  till  every  detail  of  her  extrava- 
gance and  "greet  cost  "  is  recorded.     Jn  spite  of  all 
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his  moralizing  his  quill  pen  had  too  sharp  a  point, 

his  scowling  forehead  and  fierce  eyes  too  keen  a 
power  of  vision  ever  to  render  to  us  a  duH  page; 
even  the  author  of  Wimples  and  Crispitig  Pins  might 
envy  his  powers  of  perception  and  description. 

The  bravery  of  the  Jacobean  gallant  did  not 
differ  in  the  main  from  his  dress  under  Kli/.abeth  ; 
but  in  details  he  found  some  extravagances.  The 
love-locks  became  more  prominent,  and  shoe-roses 
and  garters  both  grew  in  size.  Pomanders  were 
carried  by  men  and  women,  and  "  casting-bottles," 
Gloves  and  pockets  were  perfumed.  As  musk  was 
the  favorite  scent  this  perfume-wearing  is  not  over- 
alluring.  As  a  preventive  of  the  plague  all  per- 
fumes were  valued. 

Since  a  hatred  and  revolt  against  this  excess  was 
one  of  the  conditions  which  positively  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Puritan  political  party  if  not  of 
the  Separatist  religions  faith,  and  as  a  consequence 
to  the  settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in  America, 
let  us  recount  the  conditions  of  dress  in  Kngland 
when  America  was  settled-  Let  us  regard  first  the 
dress  of  a  courtier  whose  name  is  connected  closely 
and  warmly  in  history  and  romance  with  the- coloniza- 
tion of  America;  a  man  who  was  hated  by  the  Pil- 
grim and  Puritan  fathers  but  whose  dress  in  some 
degree  and  likeness,  though  modified  and  simplified, 
must  have  been  worn  by  the  first  emigrants  to  Vir- 
ginia across  seas  —  let  us  look  at  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  was  a  hero  and  a  scholar,  but 
he  was  also  a  courtier;  and  of  a  court,  too,  where 
every  court-attendant  had  to  bethink  himself  much 
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dress,  you  must 
know  the  man 
and  his  life ;  to 
comprehend  its 
absurdities  and 
forgive  its  fol- 
lies and  see 
whence  it  origi- 
nated, youmust 
know  Elizabeth 
and  her  dress ; 
you  must  sec 
her  with  "ob- 
long face,  eyes 
small,  yet  black; 
her  nose  a  lit- 
tle hooked,  her 
lips  narrow,  her 
teeth    black; 

false  hair  and  that  red,"  —  these  are  the  striking  and 
plain  words  of  the  German  ambassador  to  her  court. 
You  must  look  at  this  queen  with  her  cotorless  meagre 
person  lost  in  a  dress  monstrous  in  size,  yet  hung, 
even  in  its  enormous  expanse  of  many  square  yards, 
with   crowded   ornaments,  tags,  jewels,  laces,  em- 


broideries,  ginip,  feathers,  knobs,  knots,  and  aglets, 
with  these  bedizened  rankly,  enibelHshed  richly. 
You  must  see  her  talking  in  public  of  buskins  and 
gowns,  love-locks  and  virginals,  anything  but  matters 
of  seriousness  or  of  state ;  you  must  note  her  at  a 
formal  ceremonial  tickling  handsome  Dudley  in  the 
neck ;  watch  her  dancing,  "  most  high  and  dispos- 
edly  "  when  in  great  age ;  you  must  see  her  giving 
Essex  a  hearty  boxing  of  the  ear ;  hear  her  swearing 
at  her  ministers.  You  must  remember,  too,  her 
parents,  her  heritage.  From  King  Henry  VIII 
came  her  love  of  popularity,  her  great  activity,  her 
extraordinary  self-confidence,  her  Indomitable  will, 
her  outbursts  of  anger,  her  cruelty,  just  as  came 
her  harsh,  mannish  voice.  From  her  mother,  Anne 
Boleyn,  came  her  sensuous  love  of  pleasure,  of  dress, 
of  flattery,  of  gayety  and  laughter.  Her  nature 
came  from  her  mother,  her  temper  trom  her  father. 
The  familiarity  with  Robert  Dudley  was  but  a  piece 
with  her  boisterous  romps  in  her  girlhood,  and  her 
flap  in  [he  face  of  young  Talbot  when  he  saw  her 
"unready  in  my  night-stuff."  But  she  had  more  in 
her  than  came  from  Henry  and  Anne;  she  had  her 
own  individuality,  which  made  her  as  hard  as  steel, 
made  her  resolute,  made  her  live  frugally  and  work 
hard,  and,  above  all,  made  her  know  her  limitations. 
The  woman,  be  she  queen  or  the  plainest  mortal, 
who  can  estimate  accurately  her  own  limitations, 
who  is  proof  against  enthusiasm,  proof  against  am- 
bition, and,  at  a  climax,  proof  against  flattery,  who 
knows  what  she  can  noi  do,  in  that  very  thing  finds 
success.      Elizabeth  was  and  ever  will  be  a  wonder- 
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ful  character-study;  1  never  weary  of  reading  or 
thinking  of  her. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was  under  James 
I  ;  but  costume  varied  Httle,  save  that  it  became 
more  cumbersome.  This  may  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  cowardice  of  the  king,  who  wore  quilted  and 
padded  — dagger-proof — clothing;  and  thus  gave 
to  his  courtiers  an  example  of  stuffing  and  padding 
which  exceeded  even  that  of  the  men  of  Elizabeth's 
day.  "  A  great>  round,  abominable  breech,"  did 
the  satirists  call  it.  Stays  had  to  be  worn  beneath 
the  long-waisted,  peascod-hellied,  stuffed  doublet  to 
keep  it  in  shape;  thus  a  man's  attire  had  scarcely  a 
single  natural  outline. 

We  have  this  description  of  Raleigh,  courtier  and 
"  servant"  of  Elizabeth  and  victim  of  James>  given 
by  a  contemporary,  Aubrey  :  — 

«  He  looked  like  a  Kn&ve  with  his  gogling  eyes.  He 
could  transform  himself  into  any  shape.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  bold  man  ;  but  his  na;ve  was  that  he  was  dam- 
nably proud.  A  good  piece  of  him  is  in  a  white  satin 
doublet  all  embroidered  with  rich  pearls,  and  a  mighty  rich 
chain  of  great  pearls  around  his  neck.  The  old  servants 
have  told  me  that  the  true  pearls  were  nigh  as  big  as  the 
painted  ones.  He  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  ex- 
ceeding high  forehead,  long  faced^  and  sour  cie-ltdded,  a 
kind  of  pigge-eie." 

We  leave  the  choice  of  belief  between  one  sentence 
of  this  personal  description,  that  he  was  handsome, 
and  the  later  plain-spoken  details  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader.     Certainly  both  statements  cannot  be 
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His  laced-inj  stiffened  waistj  his  absurd  breeches* 
his  ruffs  and  sashes  and  knots,  his  great  shoe-roses, 
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his  jewelled  hatband,  make  this  a  fantastic  picture, 
one  of  little  dignity,  though  of  vast  cost.  The 
jewels  on  his  shoes  were  said  to  have  cost  thirty 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  perfect  pearls  in  his  ear, 
as  seen  in  another  portrait,  must  have  been  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  He  had  doublets  entirely  covered 
with  a  pattern  of  jewels.  In  another  portrait  (on 
the  opposite  page)  his  little  son,  poor  child,  stands 
by  his  side  in  similar  stiff  attire.  The  famous  por* 
trait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  brother  is  equally 
comic  in  its  absurdity,  of  costume  for  voung  tads. 

Read  these  words  descriptive  of  another  courtier, 
of  the  reign  of  James;  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  :  — 

^*  With  great  buttons  of  diamonds,  and  with  dtamonu  hat 
bands,  cockades  and  ear-rings,  v'-'k^t^d  with  great  and  mani- 
fold knots  of  pearl-s.  At  his  going  over  ro  Paris  in  (625 
he  bad  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made  the  richest  thdt 
embroidery,  gems,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  gold  and  stones  could 
contribute;  one  of  which  was  a  white  uncut  velvet  set  all 
over  suit  and  cloak  with  diamonds  valued  at  /'i4,ooo  be- 
sides a  great  feather  stuck  all  over  with  diamond!!,  as  were 
also  his  sword,  girdle,  hat-band  and  spurs." 

These  were  all  courtiers,  but  we  should  in  general 
think  of  an  English  merchant  as  dressed  richly  but 
plainly;  yet  here  is  the  dress  of  Marmaduke  Raw- 
don,  a  merchant  of  that  day  :  — 

"  The  apparel]  he  rid  in,  with  his  chaine  of  gold  and  hat 
band  was  vallued  in  a  thousand   Spanish  ducats  ;  being  two 
hundred  and  seventy  and  five  pounds  sterling.     His  hat- 
:  band  was  of  esmcralds  set  in  gold  ;  hts  suite  was  of  a  fine 
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cloth  triTTi'd  with  a  small  silke  aiid  gold  fringe ;  the  buttons 

of  his   suite  fine  gnid  —  goldsmith's   work;   his   rapier  and 
dagger  richly  hatcht  with  gold." 


The  white  velvet  dress  of  Buckingham  showed 
one  of  the  extreme  fashions  of  the  day,  the  wearing 
of  pure  white*  Horace  Walpole  had  a  full-length 
painting  of  Lord  Falkland  all  in  white  save  his  black 
gloves.  Another  of  Sir  Godfrey  Hart,  1600,  is  all 
in  white  save  scarlet  heels  to  the  shoes.  These 
scarlet  heels  were  worn  long  in  every  court.  Who 
will  ever  forget  their  clatter  in  the  pages  of  Saint 
Siman>  as  they  ran  in  frantic  haste  through  hall  and 
corridor  — in  terror,  in  cupidity,  in  satisfaction,  in 
zeal  to  curry  favor,  in  desiire  to  herald  the  news,  in 
hope  to  obtain  office,  in  every  mean  and  detestable 
spirit  — ran  from  the  bedside  of  the  dying  king? 
We  can  still  hear,  after  two  centuries,  the  noisyj 
heartless  tapping  of  those  hurrying  red  heels. 

Look  at  the  portrait  of  another  courtier.  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  who  died  in  1639;  not  the  Robert 
Dudley  who  was  tickled  in  the  neck  by  yueen 
Eliaiabeth  while  he  was  being  dubbed  earl  ;  not  rhe 
Dudley  who  murdered  Amy  Robsart,  but  his  dis- 
owned son  by  a  noble  lady  whom  he  secretly  mar- 
ried and  dishonored.  This  son  was  a  brave  sailor 
and  a  learned  man.  He  wrote  the  Jnana  del  Mare^ 
and  he  was  a  sportsman  \  **  the  first  of  all  that  taught 
a  dog  to  sit  in  order  to  catch  partridges."  His 
portrait  shows  clumsy  armor  and  showy  rings,  a 
great  jewel  and  a  vast  tie  of  gau/e  ribbon  on  one 
arm;   on  the   other  a  cord   with   many  aglets;  he 
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'ears  marvellously  embroidered,  slashed,  and  bom- 
basted  breeches,  tight  hose,  a  heavily  jewelled,  broad 
belt;  atid  a  richly  fringed  scarf  over  one  shoulderj 
and  ridiculous  garters  at  his  calf.  It  is  so  absurd, 
so  vain  a.  dress  one  cannot  wonder  that  sensible 
gentlemen  turned  away  in  disgust  to  so-called  Puri- 
tan plainness,  even  it  it  went  to  the  extreme  of 
Puritan  ugliness. 

But  in  truth  the  eccentrics  and  extremes  of  Puri- 
tan dress  were  adopted  by  zealots  ;  the  best  of  that 
dress  only  was  worn  by  the  best  men  of  the  party. 
All  Puritans  were  not  like  Philip  Stubbes,  the 
moralist;  nor  did  all  Royalists  dress  like  Bucking- 
ham, the  courtier. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  word  "  sad- 
color."  I  believe  that  our  notion  of  the  gloom  of 
Puritan  dress,  of  the  dress  certainly  of  the  New 
England  colonist,  comes  to  us  through  it,  for  the 
term  was  certainly  much  used-  A  Puritan  lover 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1645,  wrote  to  his 
lass  that  he  had  chosen  for  her  a  sad-colored  gown. 
Winthrop  wrote,  "  Bring  the  coarsest  woolen  cloth, 
so  it  be  not  flocks,  and  of  sad  colours  and  some 
red  ; "  and  he  ordered  a  "  grave  gown  "  for  his  wife, 
**  not  blackj  but  sad-colour."  But  while  sad-colored 
meant  a  quiet  tint,  it  did  not  mean  either  a  dull 
stone  color  or  a  dingy  grayish  brown  —  nor  even 
a  dark  brown.  We  read  distinctly  in  an  English 
list  of  dyes  of  the  year  i6j8  of  these  tints  in  these 
words,  "  Sadd-colours  the  following;  liver  colour, 
De  Boys,  tawnev,  russet,  purple,  French  green, 
ginger-lyne,    deere     colour,    orange     colour."       Of 
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these  nine  tints,  five,  namely,  **De  Boys,"  tawny, 
russet,  ginger-lyne,  and  deer  color,  were  all 
browns.  Other  colors  In  this  list  of  dyes  were 
called  "  light  colours  "  and  "  graine  colours."  Light 
colors  were  named  plainly  as  those  which  are  now 
termed  by  shopmen  "evening  shades";  that  is, 
pale  blue,  pink,  Jemon,  sulphur,  lavender,  pale 
green,  ecru,  and  cream  color.  Grain  colors  were 
shades  of  scarlet,  and  were  worn  as  much  as  russet. 
When  dress  in  sad  colors  ranged  from  purple  and 
French  green  through  the  various  tints  of  brown  to 
orange,  it  was  certainly  not  a  dW//-colored  dress. 

Let  us  see  precisely  what  were  the  colors  of  the 
apparel  of  the  first  colonists.  Let  us  read  the  de- 
tails of  russet  and  scarlet.  We  find  them  in  The 
Record  of  the  Governor  and  Company  uf  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  New  England,  one  of  the  incontro- 
vertible sources  which  are  a  delight  to  every  true 
historian.  These  records  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  first  secretary,  Washburn,  and  contain  lists  of 
the  articles  sent  on  the  ships  Talbol^  Geor^e^  Lion's 
IVhelp,  B'our  Sisters^  and  Mayflower  for  the  use  of 
the  plantation  at  Naumkeag  (Salem )  and  later  at 
Boston.  They  give  the  amount  ol  iron,  coal,  and 
bricks  sent  as  ballast;  the  red  lead,  sail-cloth,  and 
copper;  and  in  1629,  at  some  month  and  day  pre- 
vious to  16th  of  March,  give  the  order  for  the 
"  Apparell  for  100  men."  We  learn  that  each 
colonist  had  this  attire:  — 

*'  4  Pair  Shoe*. 
2  Pair  Irish  Stockings  about  13V.  a  pair. 
I  Pair  knit  Stockings  about  2^.  \(l.  a  pair. 
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1  Pair  Norwich  Garters  about  5r.  a  duzen. 
4  Shires. 

2  Suits  of  Duuhliet  and   Hose^  of  leather  lined  with  oiled 

skin  leather,  the  hose  and  duublec  with  huoks  and 
eyes. 

1  Suit  of  Northern    Dussens  or  Hampshire   Kerseys  lined, 

the  hose  with  skins  ;  the  doublet  with  linen  of'  Guild- 
ford or  Gedleyman  serges,  is.  lod.  a  yard,  4 J  to  5 
yards  a  suit, 

4  Bands. 

2  Plain  falling  bands. 
I  Standing  band, 
J  Waistcoat  of  green  cotton  bound  about  with  red  tape. 

1  Leather  Girdle. 

2  Monmnuth  Cap,  about  2s.  apiece. 

1  Black  Hat  lined  at  the  brim  with  leather. 

5  Rfd  knit  caps  milled  ;   about  5./.  apiece. 

2  Dozen    Hooks  and  eyes   and   small   hooks   and  eves   for 

mandillions. 
I   Pair  Calfs   I^eather  gloves    (and   some  odd   pairs  of  knit 

and  sheeps  leather  gloves). 
A  number  of  Ells  Sheer  Linen  for  Handkerchiefs." 

On  March  i6t:h  was  added  to  this  list  a  man- 
dillion  lined  with  cotton  at  \id,  a  yard.  Also 
breeches  and  waistcoats ;  a  leather  suit  of  doublet 
and  breeches  of  oiled  leather  ;  a  pair  of  breeches  of 
leather,  "  the  drawers  to  serve  to  wear  with  both 
their  other  suits."  There  was  also  full,  yes,  gener- 
ous for  the  day,  provision  of  rugs,  bedticks,  bol- 
sters, mats,  blankets,  and  sheets  for  the  berths,  and 
table  linen.  There  were  fifty  beds  ;  evidently  two 
men  occupied  each  bed.  Folk,  even  of  wealth  and 
refinement,  were  not  at  all  sensitive  as  to  their  mode 
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of  sleeping  or  their  bedfellows.  The  pages  of 
Pepys's  Diary  give  ample  examples  of  this  careless- 
ness. 

Arms  and  armor  were  also  furnished,  as  will  be 

explained  in  a  later  chapter. 

A  private  letter  written  by  an  engineer,  one  Mas- 
ter Graves,  the  following  year  (1630),  giving  a  list 
of  "  such  needful  things  as  every  planter  ought  to 
provide,"  affords  a  more  curt  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive list,  though  this  has  three  full  suits,  two 
being  of  wool  stuffs  ;  — 


I  Monmouth  Cap* 

3  Falling  Bands. 

3  Shirts. 

I  Waistcoat. 

I  Suit  Canvass. 

I  Suit  Frieze. 


1   Suit  of  Cloth. 

3  Pair  of  Stockings, 

4  Pair  of  Shoes. 
Armpur  completf. 
Sword  &  Belt." 


The  underclothing  in  this  outfit  seems  very 
scanty. 

1  am  sure  that  to  some  of  the  emigrants  on  these 
ships  either  outfit  afi-brded  an  ampler  wardrobe  than 
they  had  known  theretofore  in  England,  though 
English  folk  of  that  day  were  well  dressed.  With  a 
little  consideration  we  can  see  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  apparel  was  adequate  for  all  occasions, 
but  it  was  far  different  from  a  man's  dress  to-day. 
The  colonist  "  hadn't  a  coat  to  his  back  "  ;  nor 
had  He  a  pair  of  trousers.  Some  had  not  even  a 
pair  of  breeches.  It  was  a  time  when  great  changes 
in  dres^  were  taking  place.  The  ancient  gown 
had   just    been    abandoned    for    doublet   and    long 
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hose,  which  were  still  in  high  esteem,  especially 
among  "  the  elder  sort,"  with  garters  or  points  for  the 
knees.  These  doublets  were  both  of  leather  and 
wool.  And  there  were  also  doublets  to  be  worn  by- 
younger  men  with  breeches  and  stockings. 

When  doublet  and  hose  were  worn,  the  latter  were, 
of  course,  the  long,  Florentine  hose,  somewhat  like 
our  modern  tights. 

The  jerkin  of  other  lists  varied  littJc  from  the 
doublet;  both  were  often  sleevelesSj  and  the  cassock 
tn  turn  was  different  only  in  being  longer;  buff- 
coat  and  horseman's  coat  were  slightly  changed. 
The  evolution  of  doublet,  jerkin,  and  cassock  into  a 
man's  coat  is  a  long  enough  story  for  a  special  chap- 
ter, and  one  which  took  place  just  while  America 
was  being  settled.  Let  me  explain  here  that,  while 
the  general  arrangement  of  this  book  is  naturally 
chronological,  we  halt  upon  our  progress  at  tirr  f     ■" 

review  a  certain  aspect  of  dress,  as,  for  in-s'i'  .1'  ^  u 
,  ,,        ,  c        ^  1.     J  r    '^'^te  that  he 

r;dine-dress  or  women,  or  trie  dress  of  m    1  • 

=         .         L      J        ■     -  r     -fi    many      plain 

or    to   review  the   description  ot   ^     .   ,-       •    ,   ' 
,  .  .        "^         -.3  and   linen  drawers 

dress  m  a  consecutive  accop* 

ahead   of  our   storv    som<*  ■  ^  j    j-      ■-        c 

L  i_    ■         f  propriety  and  dtsnity  or 

topics   have  to   be   res-^         ^1  ^  .u         .^  1  -^ 

,'         r    1     I      1        jtten :  that  the  articles  serving 

close  or  the  book.        i-      ■  l  j  -    ^l        i      •  -         j 

„,,      i_        1  -re  furnished  to  the  colonists,  and 

I  ne   breeches    '1  ^  j      r    -u 

-.  ,,  J        ,  .   articles  was  expected  or    them,  is 

nilled  at  the  wa^      .^  ^^  ^^^^  additions  to  dress  as 

'he'En"lilM  ^^^^-      *^^^^^'^   '^^d    ^^^"    ^  decorative 

—L    f       -  ornament  to  dress,  as  may  be  seen  by 

u    Vc  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 

,-  L  ■       >rchard,  and    the   English  Anlick^  in   this 

\nd  they  might  well   have  been  decried  as 
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"  Welt  Neats  Leather  shues  crossed  on  the  out-stde  with 
a  seam.  To  be  substantial  good  over-leather  of  the  best 
and  two  soles  ;  the  under  sole  of  Neats- leather,  the  outel 
sole  of  tallowed  backs.'* 

They  were  to  be  of  ample  stxe,  some  thirteen 
inches  long;  each  reference  to  them  insisted  upon 
good  quatitv- 

There  is  plentiful   head-gear  named  in  these  in- 
ventoriesj — six  caps  and  a  hat  for  each   man^  at 
time  when   Englishmen   thought  much  and  deeply! 
upon  what  they  wore   to  cover  their  heads,  and   at 
a  time   when    hats   were  very   costly.      1    give   du( 
honor  to  those  hats  in  an  entire  chapter,  as  1  do  toj 
the  ruffs  and  bands  supplied  in  such  adequate  an< 
dignified    numbers.      There   was   an    unusually    lib- 
eral supply  of  shirts,  and  there  were  drawers  which] 
are    believed    to    have   been    draw-strings    for   thi 
"^*^es* 

The    '^'  England's  hirsi   Fruits  we  read   instruc- 
scantv.  ^ver  *' good  Irish  stockings^  which  if 

1  am  sure  that'l^"*^^  more  serviceable  than  knii 
ships  either  outfit  affo.  to  have  been  much  variet] 
they  had  known  theretoerial.  John  Usher,  writ- 
English  folk  of  that  day  wer"  your  sherrups  stock- 
little  consideration  we  can  see'ing  are  not  salabli 
setts  Bay  apparel  was  adequate  'kmgs  and  soci 
but  it  was  far  different  from  a  m^iJ^eKer  as  late  ; 
The  colonist  "hadn't  a  coat  to  hi.  described  ii 
had  he  a  pair  of  trousers.  Some  ha—  two  yart 
pair  of  breeches,  h  was  a  time  when  ^  holes  bi 
in  dress  were  taking  place.  I'he  arJe  or  bi 
had  just    been    abandoned    for    doublet'    to    bs 


^ 


down  over  the  garter.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
worn  on  horseback  to  protect  the  other  garments. 

Stockings  at  that  time  were  made  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloth  mot-e  than  they  were  knitted.  Calico 
stockings  are  tound  in  inventories,  and  often  stock- 
ings as  well  as  hose  with  calico  linings.  In  the 
clothing  of  William  Wright  of  Plymouth,  at  his 
death  in  1633,  were 

"  2  Pair  Old  Knit  Stockins. 
2  Pair  Old  Yrish  Stockins, 
2  Pair  Cloth  Stockins. 
2  Pair  Watlmiill  Stockijis. 
4  Pair  Linnen  Stuckins," 

which  would  indicate  that  Goodman  Wright  had 
stockings  for  all  weathers,  or,  as  said  a  list  of  that 
day,  *' of  all  denominations."  He  had  also  two 
pair  of  boot-hose  and  two  pair  of  boot-briches  ;  evi- 
dently he  was  a  seataring  man.  J  must  note  that  he 
had  more  ample  underclothing  than  many  "plain 
citizens,*'  having  cotton  drawers  and  linen  drawers 
and  dimity  waistcoats. 

That  petty  details  of  propriety  and  dignity  of 
dress  were  not  forgotten  ;  that  the  articles  serving 
to  such  dignity  were  furnished  to  the  colonistSj  and 
the  use  of  these  articles  was  expected  of  them,  is 
shown  by  the  supply  of  such  additions  to  dress  as 
Norwich  garters.  Garters  had  been  a  decorative 
and  elegant  ornament  to  dress,  as  may  be  seen  by 
glancing  at  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Robert  Orchard,  and  the  English  Andck^  in  this 
book.     And  they  might  well  have  been  decried  as 

Vul..   I  — It 
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offensive  luxuries  unmeet  for  any  Puritan  and  un- 
necessary for  any  colonist ;  yet  here  they  are.      The 
settJers   in    one  of  the  closely  following  ships   had__ 
points  for  the  knee  as  svell  as  garters.  WM 

From  all  this  cheerRil  and  ample  dress,  this  might 
well  be  a  Cavalier  emigration  ;  in  truth,  the  apparel 
supplied  as  an  outfit  to  the  Virginia  planters  (who 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  far  more  given  over  to 
rich  dress)  is  not  as  full  nor  as  costly  as  this  apparel 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  this  as  in  every  compari- 
son I  make,  I  find  little  to  indicate  any  difference 
between  Puritan  and  Cavalier  in  quantity  of  gar- 
ments, in  quality,  or  cost  —  or^  indeed,  in  form. 
The  differences  in  England  were  invjch  exaggerated 
in  print ;  in  America  they  often  existed  wholly  in 
men's  notions  of  what  a   Puritan   must  be. 

At  first  the  Kngltsh  Puritan  reformers  made 
marked  alterations  in  dress  ;  and  there  were  also 
distinct  changes  in  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army, 
but  in  neither  case  did  rigid  reforms  prove  per- 
manent, nor  were  they  ever  as  great  or  as  sweeping 
as  the  changes  which  came  to  the  Cavalier  dress. 
Many  of  the  extremes  preached  in  Elizabeth's  day 
had  disappeared  before  New  England  was  settled; 
they  had  been  abandoned  as  unwise  or  unnecessary; 
others  had  been  adopted  by  Cavaliers,  so  that  equal- 
ized all  differences.  I  find  it  difficult  to  pick  out 
with  accuracy  Puritan  or  Cavalier  in  any  picture  of 
a  large  gathering.  Let  us  glance  at  the  Puritan 
Roundhead,  at  Cromwell  himself.  His  picture  is 
given  on  the  following  page,  cut  from  a  famous  print 
of  his  day,  which    represents  Cromwell    dissolving 
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the  Long  Parliament.  He  and  his  three  friends,  all 
Puritan  leaders,  are  dressed  in  clothes  as  distinctly 
Cavalier  as  the  attire  of  the  king  himself  The  grace- 
ful  hats  with  sweeping  ostrich  feathers  are  precisely 
like  the  Cavalier  hats  still  preserved  in  England  ;  like 
one  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Cromwell's 
wide  boots  and  his  short  cape  all  have  a  Cavalier  aspect. 


IE 


;.i: 


f  While  Cromwell  was  steadily  working  tor  powefj 
the  fashion  of  plain  attire  was  being  more  talked 
about  than  at  any  other  time  ;  so  he  appeared  in 
studiously  simple  dress  —  the  plainest  apparel,  in- 
deed, of  any  man  prominent  in  affairs  in  Eng- 
lish history.  This  is  a  description  of  his  appearance 
at  a  time  before  his  name  was  in  all  Englishmen's 
mouths.      It  was  written  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick  :  — 


Cromwell  dissolving  ParllaTtiiCHI. 
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"The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice  of  him  (Cromwell) 
was  in  the  beginning  of  Parliament,  November,  1640.  I 
came  into  the  hunsc  one  mornirigT  well-clad,  arid  perceived 
a  gentleman  speaking  whom  I  knew  not^  very  ordinary 
apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit  which  seemed  to 
have  been  made  hy  an  jH  country  tailor.  His  linen  was 
plain  and  not  very  clean^  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two 
of  blood  upon  his  band  which  was  not  much  larger  than 
hts  collar;  his  hat  was  without  a  hat-band;  his  stature  was 
of  good  size;,  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side.** 

Lowell  has  written  of  what  he  terms  verbal  magic; 
the  power  of  certain  words  and  sentences,  apparently 
simple,  and  without  any  recognizable  quality,  which 
will,  nevertheless,  fix  themselves  in  our  niemory,  or 
will  picture  a  scene  to  us  which  we  can  never  forget. 
This  description  of  Cromwell  has  this  magic.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  these  plain,  commonplace 
words  should  fix  in  my  mind  this  simple,  rough- 
hewn  form  ;  yet  J  never  can  think  of  Cromwell 
otherwise  than  in  this  attire,  and  whatever  portrait 
1  see  of  him,  1  instinctively  lonk  for  the  spot  of 
blood  on  his  band,  I  know  of  his  rich  dress  after 
he  was  in  power;  of  that  splendid  purple  velvet  suit 
in  which  he  lay  majestic  in  death  ;  but  they  never 
seem  to  me  to  be  Cromwell  —  he  wears  forever  an 
ill-cut,  clumsy  cloth  suit,  a  close  sword,  and  rumpled 
linen. 

The  noble  portraits  of  Cromwell  by  the  miniatur- 
ist, Samuel  Cooper,  especially  the  one  which  is  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  are  held  to  be 
the  truest  likenesses.  They  show  a  narrow  band, 
but    the   hair  curls   softly    on    the   shoulders.      The 
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wonderful  portrait  of  the  Puritan  General  Ireton,  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  has  beautiful,  long 
hair>  and  a  velvet  suit  much  slashed,  and  with  many 
loops  and  buttons  at  the  slashes.  He  wears  mus- 
tache and  imperial.  We  expect  we  may  find  that 
friend  ot  Puritanism,  Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland, 
in  rich  dress;  and  we  find  him  in  the  richest  of 
dress;  namely,  a  doublet  made,  as  to  its  body  and 
large  full  skeves, 
wholly  of  bands  an 
inch  or  two  wide  of 
embroidery  and  gold 
lace,  opening  like  long 
slashes  from  throat 
to  waist,  and  from 
arm-scye  to  wrist  over 
fine  white  lawn,  and 
with  extra  slashes  at 
va-rious  spots,  with  the 
full  white  lawn  of  his 
"habit-shirt"  pulled 
out  in  pretty  puffs. 
His  hair  is  long  and  ^'^  '^""^'"  ^*^'"- 

curling.  General  Waller  of  Cromwell's  army,  here 
shown,  is  the  very  figure  of  a  Cavalier,  as  hand- 
some a  face,  with  as  flowing  hair  and  careful  mus- 
tache, as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  Mr. 
Endvmion  Porter,  —  that  courtier  of  courtiers, — 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  1.  Cor- 
net Joyce,  the  sturdy  personal  custodian  of  the 
king  in  captivity,  came  the  closest  to  being  a 
Roundhead  ;   but  even  his  hair  covers  his   ear  and 
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hangs  over  his  collar  —  it  would  be  deemed  over- 
long  to-day. 

Here  is  Lord  Fairfax  in  plain  buff  coat  slightly 
laced  and  slashed  with  white  satin*  Fanshawe 
dressed  —  so  his  wife  tells  us  —  in  "  phillamoc  bro- 
cade with  9  Laces  every  one  as  broad  as  my  hand, 
a  little  gold  and  silver  lace  between  and  both  of 
curious  workmanship."  And  his  suit  was  gay  with 
scarlet  knots  of  ribbon  ;  and  his  legs  were  cased  in 
white  silk  hose  over  scarlet  ones  ;  and  he  wore  bbck 
shoes  with  scarlet  shoe  strings  and  scarlet  roses  and 
garters;  and  his  gloves  were  trimmed  with  scarlet 
ribbon  —  a  fine  "  gaybeseen  "  —  to  use  Chaucer's 
words. 

Surprising  to  all  must  be  the  portrait  of  that 
puritan  figurehead^  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  for  he 
wears  an  affected  double-peaked  beard,  a  great  ruff, 
feathered  hat^  richly  jewelled  hatband  and  collar, 
and  an  ear-ring.  Facing  page  26  is  the  dress  he 
wore  when  masquerading  in  Holland  as  general  dur- 
ing the  Netherland  insurrection  against  Philip  II. 

It  is  strange  to  find  even  writers  of  intelligence 
calling  Winthrop  and  Endicott  Roundheads.  A 
recent  magazine  article  calls  Myles  Standish  a 
Roundhead  captain.  That  term  was  not  invented 
till  a  score  or  years  after  Myles  Standish  landed 
at  Plymouth,  A  political  song  printed  in  1641 
is  entitled  The  Chsracter  of  a  Roundhead.  It  be- 
gins :  — 

"  What  creature's  this  with  his  short  h^s 
His  little  band  And  hug<e  long  ears 

Thst  this  new  faith  haih  tbunded  } 


^ke   riakt  SrCoaOurablc     ^  crdi.fi.arit 

—l^ord       Fairfax 
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ThiC  Puritans  were  never  such. 
The  saints  ihcmselves  had  ne'er  as  much. 
Oh,  such  3  knave's  s  Roundhead." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  was  the  wife  of  a  Puntan 
gentleman,  who  was  colonel  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  one  of  the  regicide  judges.  She  wrote  a  htstory 
of  her  husband's  life,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able sources  of  information  of  the  period  wherein  he 
lived,  the  day  when  Cromwell  and  Hampden  acted, 
when  Laud  and  Strafford  suffered.  In  this  history 
she  tells  explicitly  of  the  early  use  of  the  word 
Roundhead  :- — 

**  The  name  of  Roundhead  coming  so  opportunely,  I 
shall  make  s.  little  digression  to  show  huw  it  came  up: 
When  Puritanism  grew  3  faction,  the  Zealots  distinguished 
themselves  by  several  affectations  of  hahit,  looks  and  words,, 
which  had  it  been  a  real  forsaking  of  vanity  would  have 
heen  most  commendable.  Among  other  affected  habits, 
(cw  of  the  Puritans,  what  degree  soever  they  were^  wore 
iheir  hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  cars;  and  the  minis- 
ters and  many  others  cut  it  close  around  their  heads  with 
$0  many  little  peaks  ^  as  was  something  ridiculous  to 
behold.  From  this  custom  that  name  of  Roundhead  be- 
came the  scornful  term  given  tu  thu  whole  Parliament 
Party,  whose  army  indeed  marched  out  as  if  they  had  onlv 
been  sent  out  till  their  hair  was  grown.  Two  or  three 
years  later  any  stranger  that  had  seen  them  would  have 
inquired  the  meaning  of  that  name." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  point  out  Colonel  Hutchinson 
as  a  Puritan,  though  there  was  little  in  his  dress  to 
indicate  the  significance  of  such  a  name  for  him,  and 
certainly   he  was  not  a  Roundhead,  with    his  light 
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brown  hair  *'  softer  than  the  finest  silk  and  curling 
in  great  loose  rings  at  the  ends  — a  very  fincj  thick- 
set head  of  hair."  He  loved  dancing,  fencing, 
shooting,  and  hawking  ;  he  was  a  charming  musi- 
cian ;  he  had  judgment  in  painting,  scuJpture,  archi- 
cecture,  and  the  **  liberal  arts."  He  delighted  in 
books  and  in  gardening  and  in  all  rarities;  in 
fact,  he  seemed  to  care  for  everything  that  was 
"  lovely  and  of  good  report."  "He  was  wonder- 
fully neatj  cleanly  and  genteel  in  his  habit,  and  had 
a  very  good  fancy  in  it,  but  he  left  off  very  early 
the  wearing  of  anything  very  costly,  yet  in  his  plain- 
est habit  appeared  very  much  a  gentleman."  Such 
dress  was  the  best  of  Puritan  dress ;  just  as  he  was 
the  best  type  of  a  Puritan.  He  was  cheerful,  witty, 
happy,  eager,  earnest,  vivacious  —  a  bit  quick  in 
temper,  but  kind,  generous,  and  good.  He  was,  in 
truth,  what  is  best  of  all,  —  a  noble,  consistent, 
Christian  gentleman. 

Those  who  have  not  acquired  from  accurate 
modern  portrayal  and  representation  their  whole 
notion  of  the  dress  of  the  early  colonists  have,  I 
find,  a  figure  in  their  mind's  eye  something  like 
that  of  Matthew  Hopkins  the  witch-finder.  Ho- 
garth's illustrations  of  Hudibras  give  similar  Puri- 
tans. Others  have  figures,  dull  and  plainly  dressed, 
from  the  pictures  in  some  book  of  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Puritan  church,  such  as  were  found 
in  many  an  old  New  England  home.  My  Puritan 
is  reproduced  on  page  41.  I  have  found  in  later 
years  that  this  Alderman  Abel  of  my  old  print 
was   quite   a  character   in   English    history ;    having 
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been  given  with  Cousin  Kilvert  the  monopoly  of 
the  sale  of  wines  at  retail,  one  of  those  vastly  lucra- 
tive privileges  which  brought  forth  the  bitterest  de- 
nunciations from  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  regarded  them 
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as  an  infamous  imposition  upon  the  English  people. 
The  site  of  Abel's  house  had  once  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and  it  was  popularly  believed 
that  Abel  found  and  used  treasure  of  the  cardinal 
which  had  been  hidden  in  his  cellar.  He  was  called 
the  "  Main  Projector  and  Patentee  for  the  Raising 
of  Wines."  Unfortunately  for  my  theory  that 
Abe!  was  a  typical  Puritan,  he  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  King  Charles  I ;  and  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment put  an  end  to  his  monopoly  in  1647^  and 
his  dress  was  simply  that  of  any  dull,  uninterest- 
ing, commonplace,  and  common  Englishman  of  his 
day. 
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Another  New  England  man  who  is  constantly 
called  a  Roundhead  is  Cotton  Mather;  with  equal 
inconsequence  and  inaccuracy  he  is  often  referred 
to,  and  often  stigmatized,  as  "  the  typical  Puritan 
colonist,"  a  narrow,  bigoted  Gospeller,  I  have  open 
before  me  an  editorial  from  a  reputable  newspaper 
which  speaks  of  Cotton  Mather  dressed  in  dingy, 
skimped,  sad-colored  garments  '*  shivering  in  the 
icy  air  of  Plymouth  as  he  uncovered  his  close- 
clipped  Round-head  when  he  landed  on  the  Rock 
from  the  Mayflower^  He  was  In  fact  born  in 
America;  he  was  not  a  Plymouth  man,  and  did  not 
die  rill  more  than  a  century  after  the  landing  of  the 
Mayjiowery  and,  of  course,  he  was  not  a  Round- 
head. Another  drawing  of  Cotton  Mather,  in  a 
respectable  magazine,  depicts 
him  with  clipped  hair,  cniaci- 
ated,  clad  in  clumsy  garments, 
mean  and  haggard  in  counte- 
nance, raising  a  bundle  of  rods 
over  a  cowering  Indian  child. 
Now,  Cotton  Mather  was  dis- 
tinctly handsome,  as  mav  be 
seeji  from  his  picture  facing  this 

Reverend  J.hn  Cotton.  P^ge.  which  displays  plainly 
the  full,  sensual  features  of  the 
Cotton  family,  shown  in  John  Cotton's  portrait. 
And  the  Roundhead  is  in  an  elegant,  richly  curled 
periwig,  such  as  was  fashionable  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Mayfioiver.  And  though  he  had  the  tor- 
menting Puritan  conscience  he  was  not  wholly  a 
Puritan,  for  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  were 
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Strong    in    tiim.      Me  was 

tender  than  men  of  that  day  were  in  general ;  espe- 
cially with  all  children,  white  and  Indian,  and  was 
most  conscientious  in  his  relations  both  to  Indians 
and  negroes.  And  in  those  days  of  universal  whip- 
pings by  English  and  American  schoolmasters  and 
parents^  he  spoke  in  no  uncertain  voice  his  horror 
and  disapproval  of  the  rod  for  children,  and  never 
countenanced  or  permitted  any  whippings. 

There  was  certainly  great  diversity  in  dress  among 
[hose  who  called  themselves  Puritans.  Some  amus- 
ing stories  are  told  of  that  strange>  restless,  brilliant 
creature,  the  major-general  of  Cromwell's  army, — 
Harrison.  When  the  first-accredited  ambassador 
sent  by  any  great  nation  to  the  new  republic  came 
to  London,  there  was  naturally  some  stir  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  certain  details  of  demeanor  and  dress. 
It  was  a  ticklish  time*  The  new  Commonwealth 
must  command  due  honor,  and  the  day  before  the 
audience  a  group  of  Parliament  gentlemen,  among 
them  Colonel  Hutchinson  and  one  who  was  after- 
wards the  Earl  of  Warwick,  were  seated  together 
when  Harrison  came  in  and  spoke  of  the  coming 
audienccj  and  admonished  them  all  —  and  Hutchin- 
son in  particular,  *'  who  was  in  a  habit  pretty  rich 
but  grave  and  none  other  than  he  usually  wore"  — 
that,  now  nations  sent  to  them,  they  must  "shine  in 
wisdom  and  piety,  not  in  gold  and  silver  and  worldly 
bravery  which  did  not  become  saints."  And  he 
asked  them  not  to  appear  before  the  ambassador  in 
"gorgeous  habits."  So  the  colonel  —  though  he 
was  not  *'  convinced  of  any  misbecoming  bravery  in 
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a  suit  of  sad-coloured  cloth  trimmed  with  gold  and 
with  silver  points  and  buttons"  —  still  conformed 
to  his  comrade's  opinion,  and  appeared  as  did  all  the 
other  gentlemen  in  solemn,  handsome  hlack.  When 
who  should  come  in,  "all  in  red  and  gold-a,"- — in 
scarlet  coat  and  cloak  laden  with  gold  and  silver, 
"  the  coat  so  covered  with  clinquant  one  could 
scarcely  discern  the  ground,"  and  in  this  gorgeous 
and  glittering  habit  seat  himself  alone  just  under 
the  speaker's  chair  and  receive  the  specially  low  re- 
spects and  salutes  of  all  in  the  ambassador's  train,— 
who  should  thus  blazon  and  brazon  and  bourgeon 
forth  but  Harrison  !  I  presume,  though  Hutchin- 
son was  a  Puritan  and  a  saint,  he  was  a  bit  chagrined 
at  his  black  suit  of  garments,  and  a  bit  angered  at 
being  thus  decoyed  ;  and  it  touched  Madam  Hutch- 
inson deeply. 

But  Hutchinson  had  his  turn  to  wear  gay  clothes. 
A  great  funeral  was  to  be  given  to  Ireton,  who  was 
his  distant  kinsman  ;  yet  Cromwell,  from  jealousy, 
sent  no  bidding  or  mourning  suit  to  him.  A  gen- 
eral invitation  and  notice  was  given  to  the  whole 
assembly,  and  on  the  hour  of  the  funeral,  within  the 
great,  gloomy  state-chamber,  hung  in  funereal  black, 
and  filled  with  men  in  trappings  of  woe,  covered 
with  great  black  cloaks  with  long,  weeping  hatbands 
drooping  to  the  ground,  in  strode  Hutchinson  ^ 
this  time  he  was  in  scarlet  and  cliquante,  "such  as 
he  usually  wore,"  —  so  wrote  his  wife,  —  astonishing 
the  eyes  of  all,  especially  the  diplomats  and  ambas- 
sadors who  were  present,  who  probably  deemed  him 
of  so  great  station  as  to  be  exempt  from    wearing 
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black.  The  master  of  ceremonies  timidly  regretted 
to  him,  in  hesitating  words,  that  no  mourning  had 
been  sent  —  it  had  been  in  someway  overlooked; 
the  General  could  not,  thus  unsuitably  dressed, 
follow  the  coffin  in  the  funeral  procession  —  it 
would  not  look  well  ;  the  master  of  ceremonies 
would  be  rebuked — 'all  which  proved  he  did  not 
know  Hutchinson,  for  follow  he  could,  and  would, 
and  did,  in  this  rich  dress.  And  he  walked  through 
the  streets  and  stood  111  the  Abbey,  with  his  scarlet 
cloak  flaunting  and  fluttering  like  a  gay  tropical  bird 
in  the  midst  of  a  slowly  flying,  sagging  flock  of  de- 
pressed black  crows,  —  you  have  seen  their  dragging, 
heavy  flight,  —  and  was  looked  upon  with  admiration 
and  love  by  the  people  as  a  splendid  and  soldierly 
figure. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  years  which  saw  the 
settlement  of  Salem  and  Boston  were  not  under 
the  riot  of  dress  countenanced  by  James.  Charles 
1  was  then  on  the  throne  ;  and  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful dress  worn  by  that  king  had  already  taken  shape. 

There  has  been  an  endeavor  made  to  attribute  this 
dress  to  the  stimulus,  to  the  influence,  of  I\iritan 
feeling.  Possibly  some  of  the  reaction  against  the 
absurdities  ot  Elizabeth  and  James  may  have  helped 
in  the  establishment  of  this  costume;  but  I  think 
the  excellent  taste  of  Charles  and  especially  of  his 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  succeeded  in  making 
women's  dress  wholly  beautiful,  may  be  thanked 
largely  for  it  And  we  may  be  grateful  to  the 
painter  Van  Dyck  ;  for  he  had  not  only  great  taste 
as  to  dress,  and  genius  in  presenting  his  taste  to  the 
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public,  but  he  had  a  singular  appreciation  of  the 
pictorial  quality  of  dress  and  a  power  of  making 
dress  appropriate  to  the  wearer.  And  he  fully 
understood  its  value  in  indicating  character.  flf 

Since  Van  Dyck  formed  and  painted  these  fine 
and  elegant  modes,  they  are  known  by  his  name, — 
it  is  the  Van  Dyck  costume.  We  have  ample  ex^^l 
position  of  it,  for  his  portraits  are  many.  It  ts 
told  that  he  painted  forty  portraits  of  the  king  and 
thirty  of  the  queen,  and  many  of  the  royal  children. 
There  are  nine  portraits  by  hig~4wwid  of  the  Karl  of 
Straflford,  the  king's  friends  He  painted  the  Ear^ 
of  Arundel  seven  times.  Venetia,  Lady  Digb] 
had  four  portraits  in  one  year.  He  painted 
persons  of  fashion,  many  of  distinction  and  dij 
nity,  and  some  with  no  special  reason  for  coi 
sideration  or  portrayal. 

The  Van  Dyck  dress  is  a  gallant  dress,  one  fitte 
for  a  court,  not  for  everyday  life,  nor  for  a  streni 
ous  life,  though  men  of  such  aims  wore  it.  The^ 
absurdity  of  Elizabeth's  day  is  lacking  ^  the  richness 
remains.  It  is  a  dress  distinctly  expressive  of  dig- 
nity. The  doublet  is  of  some  rich*  silken  stuff, 
usually  satin  or  velvet.  The  sleeves  are  loose  and 
graceful ;  at  one  time  they  were  slashed  liberally  to 
show  the  fine,  full,  linen  shirt-sleeve.  Here  are  a 
number  of  slashed  sleeves,  from  portraits  of  the  day, 
painted  by  Van  Dyck.  The  cuffs  of  the  doublet 
are  often  turned  back  deeply  to  show  embroidered 
shirt  cuffs  or  lace  ruffles,  or  even  linen  undersleeves. 
The  collar  of  the  doublet  was  wholly  covered  with 
a  band  or  collar  of  rich  lace  and  lawn,  or  all  lace ; 
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this  usually  with  the  pointed  edges  now  termed 
Vandykes.  Band  strings  of  ribbon  or  **■  snake- 
me  "  were  worn.  These  often  had  jewelled  tas- 
Is.  Rich  tassels  of  pearl  were  the  favorite.  A 
short  cloak  was  thrown  gracefully  on  one  shoulder 
or  hung  at  the  back.  Knee-breeches  edged  with 
paints  or  fringes  or  ribbons  met  the  tops  of  wide, 
high    boots  of   Spanish    leather,  which   often   also 
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turned  over  with  ruffles  of  leather  or  lace,  Within- 
doors silken  hose  and  shoes  with  rich  shoe-roses  of 
lace  or  ribbon  were  worn.  A  great  hat^  broad- 
leafed,  often  of  Flemish  beaver,  had  a  splendid 
feather  and  jewelled  hatband.  A  rich  sword-belt 
and  gauntleted  and  fringed  gloves  were  added. 
A  peaked  beard  with  small  upturned  mustache 
formed  a  triangle,  with  the  mouth  in  the  centre, 
as  in  the  portrait  of  General  Waller.  The  hair 
curled  loosely  in  the  neck,  and  was  rarely,  1  think, 
powdered- 
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Other  great  painters  besides  Van  Dyck  were 
fortunately  in  England  at  the  time  this  dress  was 
worn,  and  the  king  was  a  patron  and  appreciator  of 
art.  Hence  they  were  encouraged  in  their  work; 
and  every  form  and  detail  of  this  beautiful  costume 
is  fully  depicted  for  us. 


CHAPTER   II 

DRESS    OF   THE    NEW    ENGLAND    MOTHERS 

**■  Newe  my  deare  hearte  let  me  parlye  a  little  with  thee  about 
trifles^  for  when  I  am  present  with  tbee^  my  speeche  is  preiMced 
by  thy  presence  which  drawes  my  mind  from  itself e ;  I  suppose 
now,  upon  thy  unities  cominge  there  wUbe  advisinge  isf  counsel- 
linge  of  all  hands ;  and  aftiongst  many  I  know  there  wilbe  some, 
that  wilbe  provoHnge  thee,  in  these  indifferent  things,  as  matter 
of  apparell,  fashions  and  other  circumstances ;  I  hould  it  a  rule 
of  Christian  wisdome  in  all  things  to  follow  the  soberest  examples ; 
I  confesse  that  there  be  some  ornaments  which  for  Virgins  and 
Knights  Daughters  ^c  may  be  comfy  and  tollerrable  w^*  yet  in 
soe  great  a  change  as  thine  is,  may  well  admitt  a  change  allso  ; 
/  will  medle  with  rue  particulars  neither  doe  I  thinke  it  shall 
be  needfull ;  thine  own  wisdome  and  godliness  shall  teach  thee 
sufficiently  what  to  doe  in  such  things.  I  knowe  thou  wilt  not 
grieve  me  for  trifles.  Let  me  intreate  thee  {my  sweet  Love)  to 
take  all  in  good  part." 

^JoHN  WiNTHHor  TO  MAKGAaET  Tyndalk,  i6i6. 
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HAVE  expressed  a  doubt  that  the 
dress  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan  varied  as 
much  as  has  been  popularly  believed ; 
I  feel  sure  that  the  dress  of  Puritan 
women  did  not  differ  from  the  attire 
of  women  of  quiet  life  who  remained  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  nor  did  it  vary  materially  either  in 
form  or  quality  from  the  attire  of  the  sensible  fol- 
lowers of  court  life.  It  simply  did  not  extend  to  the 
extreme  of  the  mode  in  gay  color,  extravagance,  or 
grotesqueness.  In  the  first  severity  of  revolt  over 
the  dissoluteness  of  English  life  which  had  shown 
so  plainly  in  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  Eng- 
lish court  dress,  many  persons  of  deep  thought 
(especially  men),  both  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Puritan  faith,  expressed  their  feeling  by 
a  change  in  their  dress.  Doubtless  also  in  some  the 
extremity  of  feeling  extended  to  fanaticism.  It  is 
always  thus  in  reforms ;  the  slow  start  becomes 
suddenly  a  violent  rush  which  needs  to  be  retarded 
and  moderated,  and  it  always  is  moderated.  I  have 
referred  to  one  exhibition  of  bigotry  in  regard  to 
dress  which  is  found  in  the  annals  of  Puritanism  ;  it 
is  detailed  in  the  censure  and  attempt  at  restraint  of 
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the  dress  of  Madam  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Johnson,  the  pastor  of  the  exiles  to  Holland. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Parson  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  Marprelate  brotherhood,  who  certainly  de- 
served the  imprisonment  they  received,  were  it  only 
for  their  ill-spelling  and  ill-use  of  their  native  tongue. 
The  Marprelate  pamphlet  before  me  as  1  write  had 
an  author  who  could  not  even  spell  the  titles  of  the 
prelates  it  assailed;  but  called  them  "  parsones, 
fyckers  and  currats,"  the  latter  two  names  being  in- 
tended for  vicars  and  curates.  'I'he  story  of  Madam 
Johnson's  revolt,  and  her  triumph,  is  preserved  to 
us  in  such  real  and  earnest  langiiage,  and  was  such 
a  vital  thing  to  the  actors  in  the  little  play,  that  it 
seems  almost  irreverent  to  regard  it  as  a  farce,  yet 
none  to-day  could  read  of  it  without  a  sense  of  ab- 
surdity, and  we  may  as  well  laugh  frankly  and  freely 
at  the  episode. 

When  the  protagonist  of  this  Puritan  comedy 
entered  the  stage,  she  was  a  widow  —  Tomison  or 
Thomasine  Boyes,  a  "  warm  "  widow,  as  the  saying 
of  the  day  ran,  that  is,  warm  with  a  comfortable 
legacy  of  ready  money.  She  was  a  young  widow, 
and  she  was  handsome.  At  any  rate,  it  was  brought 
up  against  her  when  events  came  to  a  climax  ;  it  was 
testified  in  the  church  examination  or  trial  that 
"men  called  her  a  bouncing  girl,''  as  if  she  could 
help  that!  Husband  Boyes  had  been  a  haber- 
dasher, and  I  fancy  she  got  both  her  finery  and  her 
Jove  of  finery  in  his  shop.  And  it  was  told  with  all 
the  petty  terms  of  scandal-mongering  that  might  be 
heard  in  a  small  shop  in  a  small  Knglish  town  to-day  ; 
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it  was    told  very  gravely  that  the  "clarkes   in    the 

shop  "  compared  her  for  her  pride  in  apparel  to  the 
_  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  it  was  affirmed 
B  that  she  stood  '^'gazing,  braving,  and   vaunting   in 

shop   doores/' 

Now  this  special  complaint  against    the  Widow 

Boyes,  that  she  stood  braving  and  vaunting  in  shop 

PdoorSj  was  not  a  far-fetched  attack  brought  as  a 
novelty  of  tantalizing  annoyance;  it  touches  in  her 
what  was  one  of  the  light  carriages  of  the  dav,  which 
were  so  detestable  to  sober  and  thoughtful  folk,  an 
odious  custom  specified  by  Stubbes  in  his  Anatomy 
of  Abuses.  He  writes  thus  of  London  women,  the 
wives  of  merchants  :  — 
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"  Othersome  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  dale  in  sit- 
tyng  at  the  doore,  to  shewe  chetr  braveries,  to  make  knowen 
their  beauties,  to  behold  the  passers  by ;  to  view  the  coast, 
to  see  fashions,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  nf  the  bravest 
fellows  —  for,  if  not  fur  th^se  causes,  1  know  no  other  causes 
why  thev  should  sitt  at  their  doores  —  as  many  doc  from 
Morning  til)  Noon,  from  Noon  till  Night." 

■  Other  writers  give  other  reasons  for  this  "vaunt- 
ing." We  learn  that  "  merchants'  wives  had  seats 
built  a  purpose  "  to  sit  in,  in  order  to  lure  customers. 
Marston  in  'The  DuUh  Courtesan  says :  — 

**  His  wife's  a  proper  woman  —  that  she  is!  She  has 
been  as  proper  a  woman  as  any  '"  the  Chcpe.  She  paints 
now^  and  yet  she  keeps  her  husband's  old  customers  to  him 
still.  In  troth,  a  finc-fac'd  wife  in  a  wainscot-carved  seat, 
is  a  worthy  ornament  to  any  tradesman's  shop.  And  an 
attractive  one  Tie  warnnt." 
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This  handsome,  buxom,  bouncing  widow  fell  in 
love  with  Pastor  Johnson,  and  he  with  her,  while  he 
was  "a  prisoner  in  the  CHnk,"  he  having  been 
thrown  therein  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  his  persistent  preaching  of  Puritanism,  Many 
of  his  friends  "  thought  this  not  a.  good  match  "  for 
him  at  any  time;  and  all  deemed  it  ill  advised  for  a 
man  in  prison  to  pledge  himself  in  matrimony  to  any 
one.  And  soon  zealous  and  meddlesome  Brother 
George  Johnson  took  a  hand  in  advice  and  counsel, 
with  as  high  a  hand  as  if  Krancis  had  been  a  child 
instead  of  a  man  of  thirty-two,  and  a  man  of  expe- 
rience as  well,  and  likewise  older  than  George. 

George  at  first  opened  warily,  saying  in  his  letters 
that  "  he  was  very  loth  to  contrary  his  brother  ; '' 
still  Brother  Francis  must  be  sensible  that  this  widow 
was  noted  for  her  pride  and  vanity,  her  light  and 
garish  dress,  and  that  it  would  give  great  offence  to 
all  Puritans  if  he  married  her,  and  *'  it  (the  vanity 
and  extravagance,  etc.)  should  not  be  refrained." 
There  was  then  some  apparent  concession  and  yield- 
ing on  the  widow's  part,  for  George  for  a  time  '*  sett 
down  satysfyed  " ;  when  suddenly,  to  his  *'  great 
grief*  and  discomfiture,  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  been  *' inveigled  and  overcarriedj"  and  the  sly 
twain  had  been  married  secretly  in  prison. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  last 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  J  596,  when  the  laws 
were  rtgid  in  attempts  at  limitation  of  dress,  as  I  shall 
note  later  in  this  chapter.  But  there  were  certain 
privileges  of  large  estate,  even  if  the  owner  were  of 
mean  birth  ;   and    Madam    Johnson    certainly    had 
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money  enough  to  warrant  her  costly  apparel,  and  in 
ready  cash  also,  from  Husband  Boyes.  But  in  the 
first  good  tern  per  and  general  good  will  of  the  honey- 
moon she  "obeyed'';  she  promised  to  dress  as  became 
her  husband's  condition,  which  would  naturally  mean 
much  simpler  attire.  He  was  soon  in  very  bad  case 
for  having  married  without  permission  of  the  arch- 
bishops ^nd  was  still  more  closely  confined  within- 
wall  s  ;  but  even  while  he  lingered  in  prison^  Brother 
George  saw  with  anguish  that  the  bride's  short  obe- 
dience had  ended.  She  appeared  in  "  more  garish 
and  proud  apparell"  than  he  had  ever  before  seen 
upon  the  widow,  —  naturally  enough  for  a  bride, — 
even  the  bride  of  a  bridegroom  in  prison  ;  but  he 
'*  dealt  with  her  that  she  would  refrain"  —  poor, 
simple  man  !  She  dallied  on,  tantalizing  him  and 
daring  him,  and  she  was  very  *'bold  in  inviting 
prooC  l>ut  never  quitting  her  bridal  finery  for  one 
moment;  so  George  read  to  her  with  emphasis,  as  a 
final  and  unconquerable  weaponj  that  favorite  wafi 
of  all  men  who  would  check  or  reprove  an  extrava- 
gant woman,  namely,  Isaiah  iii,  1 6  e/  stq.^  the 
chapter  called  by  Mercy  Warren 


...  An  antiquated  page 

That  caught  us  the  ihreaceniHgs  of  an  Hebrew  sage 

Gaimt  wimples,  manitlefi,  curls  and  crisping  pins.*' 


V  I  wonder  how  many  Puritan  parsons  have  preached 
fatuously  upon  those  verses  !  how  many  defiant 
women  have  had  them  read  to  them  —  and  how  many 
meek  ones  1  I  knew  a  deacon's  wife  in  Worcester, 
some  years  ago,  who  asked  for  a  new  pair  of  India- 
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rubber  overshoes,  and  in  pious  response  her  frugal 
partner  slapped  open  the  great  Bible  at  this  favorite 
third  chapter  of  the  lamentingandthreateningprophet, 
and  roared  out  to  his  poor  little  wife,  sitting  meekly 
before  him  in  calico  gown  and  checked  apron,  the 
lesson  of  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion  walking 
with  stretched-forth  necks  and  tinkling  feet;  of 
their  chains  and  bracelets  and  mufflers;  their  bon- 
nets and  rings  and  rich  jewels;  their  mantles  and 
wimples  and  crisping-pins ;  their  fair  hoods  and 
veils  —  ohj  how  she  must  have  longed  for  an 
Oriental   husband  1 

Petulant  with  his  new  sister-in-law's  successful 
evasions  of  his  readings,  his  letters,  and  his  advice, 
his  instructions,  his  pleadings,  his  commands,  and 
"  full  of  sauce  and  2eal  "  like  Elnathan,  George  John- 
son, in  emulation  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  made  a  list 
of  the  offences  of  this  London  "daughter  of  Zion," 
wrote  them  out,  and  presented  them  to  the  congrega- 
tion. She  wore  "  j,  4,  or  even  5  gold  rings  at  one 
time."  Then  likewise  *'  her  Busks  and  ye  Whale- 
bones at  her  Brest  were  soe  manifest  that  many  of 
ye  Saints  were  greeved  thereby."  She  was  asked  to 
"  pull  off"  her  Excessive  Deal  of  Lace."  And  she  was 
fairly  implored  to  "exchange  ye  Schowjsh  Hatt  for 
a  sober  Taff"ety  or  Felt."  She  was  ordered  severely 
"to  discontinue  Whalebones,"  and  to  "  quit  ye  great 
starcht  Ruffs,  ye  Muske,  and  ye  Rings."  And  not 
to  wear  her  bodice  tied  to  her  petticoat  "as  men 
do  their  doublets  to  their  hose  contrary  to  l  Thessa- 
lonians,  V,  22."  And  a  certain  stomacher  or  necker- 
chief he  plainly  called  "abominable  and  loathsome," 


ing  husband  interfered,  as  it  was 
high  time  ht-  should  ;  and  he  called  his  brother 
**  tantasticall,  fond,  ignorant,  anabaptisticall  and  such 
like,"  though  what  the  poor  Anabaptists  had  to 
do  with  such  dress  quarrels  I  know  not.  George's 
cautious  reference  in  his  letter  to  the  third  verse  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Jeremiah  made  the  parson  call 
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it  "  the  Abhominablest  Letter  ever  was  written/' 
George,  a  bit  frightened,  answered  pacificatorily 
that  he  noted  of  late  that  "  the  excessive  lace  upon 
the  sleeve  of  her  dress  had  a  Cover  drawn  upon 
it ;  '*  that  the  stomacher  was  not  "  so  gawrish,  so  low, 
and  so  spitz-fashioned  as  it  was  wont  to  be  "  ;  nor 
was  her  hat '*  so  topishly  set,"  —  and  he  expressed 
pious  gladness  at  the  happy  change,  *'  hoping  more 
would  follow," — and  for  a  time  all  did  seem  subdued. 
But  soon  another  meddlesome  young  man  became 
"  greeved  "  (did  ever  any  one  hear  of  such  a  set  of 
silly,  grieving  fellows  ?) ;  and  seeing  **  how  heavily  the 
young  gentleman  took  it/'  stupid  George  must  in- 
terfere again,  to  be  met  this  time  very  boldly  by  the 
bouncing  girl  herself,  whoj  he  writes  sadly,  answered 
him  in  a  tone  "  very  peert  and  coppet."  "  Coppet" 
is  a  delightful  old  word  which  all  our  dictionaries 
have  missed;  it  signifies  impudent,  saucy,  or,  to  be 
precise,  "  sassy,"  which  we  all  know  has  a  shade 
more  of  meaning.  "  Peert  and  coppet"  is  a  delightful 
characterization.  George  refused  to  give  the  sad 
young  complainer's  name,  who  must  have  been  well 
ashamed  of  himself  by  this  time,  and  was  then  re- 
proached with  being  a  "  forestaller,"  a  *'  picker,"  and 
a  *' quarrelous  meddler"  — and  with  truth. 

During  the  action  of  this  farce,  all  had  gone  from 
London  into  exile  in  Holland.  Then  came  the 
sudden  trip  to  Newfoundland  and  the  disastrous 
and  speedy  return  to  Holland  again.  And  through 
the  misfortunes  and  the  exiles,  the  company  drew 
more  closely  together,  and  gentle  words  prevailed ; 
George  was  "sorie  if  he  had  overcarried  himself"; 
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Madam  *'  was  sure  if  it  were  to  do  now,  she  would 
not  so  wear  it."  Stil!,  she  did  not  offer  her  martinet 
of  a  brother-jn-law  a  room  to  lodge  in  in  her  housc> 
though  she  had  many  rooms  unused,  and  he  needed 
shelter,  whereat  he  whimpered  much;  and  soon  he 
was  charging  her  again  "  with  Muske  as  a  sin" 
(musk  was  at  that  time  in  the  very  height  of  fashion 
in  France)  and  cavilling  at  her  unbearable  "  topish 
hat/'  Then  came  long  argument  and  sparring  for 
months  over  "  topishness/'  which  seems  to  have 
been  deemed  a  most  offensive  term.  They  told  its 
nature  and  being;  they  brought  in  Greek  deriva- 
tives, and  the  pastor  produced  a  syllogism  upon  the 
word.  And  they  declared  that  the  hat  in  itself  was 
not  topishj  but  only  became  so  when  she  wore  it, 
she  being  the  wife  of  a  preacher;  and  they  disputed 
over  velvet  and  vanity;  they  bickered  over  topish- 
ness  and  lightness;  they  wrangled  about  lawn  coives 
and  busks  in  a  way  that  was  sad  to  read.  The 
pastor  argued  soundly,  logically,  that  both  coives 
and  busks  might  be  lawfully  used;  whereat  one  of 
his  flock,  Christopher  Dickens,  rose  up  promptly 
in  dire  fright  and  dread  of  future  extravagance 
among  the  women-saints  in  the  line  of  topish  hats 
and  coives  and  busks,  and  he  "  begged  them  not  to 
speak  so,  and  so  kud^  lest  it  should  bring  many  hi- 
cottveniences  among  /heir  -wives  "  Finally  the  topish 
head-gear  was  demanded  in  court,  which  the  parson 
declared  was  *'  offensive  "  ;  and  so  they  bickered  on 
till  a  most  unseemly  hour,  till  ieti  o'clsck  at  nighty  as 
"  was  proved  by  the  watchman  and  rattleman  com- 
ing about."     Naturally  they  wished  to  go  to  bed  at 
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an  early  hour,  for  religious  services  began  at  nine; 
one  of  tKe  complaints  against  the  topish  bride  was 
that  she  was  a  "  slug-a-bed,"  flippantly  refused  to 
rise  and  have  her  house  ordered  and  ready  for  the 
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nine  o'clock  public  service.  The  meetings  were 
then  held  in  the  parson's  house,  and  held  every  day  ; 
which  may  have  been  one  reason  why  the  settle- 
ment grew  poorer.  It  matters  little  what  was  said, 
or  how  it  ended,  since  it  did  not  disrupt  and  disband 
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the  Holland  Pilgrims*     For  eleven  years  this  stupid 

■  wrangling  lasted  ;  and  it  seemed  imminent  that  the 
settlement  would  finish  with  a  separation,  and  a 
return  of  many  to  England.  Slight  events  have 
great  power  —  this  topish  hat  of  a  vain  and  pretty,  a 
peert  and  coppet  young  Puritan  bride  came  near  to 
hindering  and  changing  the  colonization  of  America. 

■  1  have  related  this  episode  at  some  length  be- 
cause its  recounting  makes  us  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  first  Separatist  settlers.      It  shows  us  too  that     ) 

■  dress  conquered  zeal;  it  could  not  be  "forborne" 
by  entreaty,  by  reproof^  by  discipline,  by  threats, 
by  example.     An    influence,  or  perhaps    I    should 

■  term  it  an  echo,  of  this  long  quarrel  is  seen  plainly 
by  the  thoughtful  mind  in  the  sumptuary  laws  of 
the  New  World-  Some  of  the  articles  of  dress  so 
dreaded,  so  discussed  in  Holland,  still  threatened 
the  peace  of  Puritanical  husbands  in  New  England  ; 
thev  still  dreaded  "many  inconveniences."  In 
1 6j4,  the  general  court  of  M  assachusetts  issued 
this  edict:  — 


"That  no  person,  man  or  woman,  shall  hereafter  make 
or  buy  any  Apparcll,  either  Woolen,  or  Silk,  or  Linen,  with 
any  Lace  on  it.  Silver,  Gold,  or  Thread,  undtr  the  penalty 
(if  forfedure  of  $s.]d  clothes.  Also  that  m>  person  either 
man  or  wuman,  shall  make  or  huy  any  Slashed  Clothes, 
other  than  unc  Slash  in  each  Sleeve  and  another  in  the  Back. 
Also  all  Cut-works,  embroideries,  or  Needlework  Caps, 
Bands  or  Rails,  are  forbidden  hereafter  to  be  made  and 
worn  under  the  aforesaid  Penalty  ;  also  all  gold  or  silver 
Girdles  Hat  bands,  Belts,  Ruff's,  Beaver  hats  are  prohibited 
to  be  bought  and  worn  hereafter." 
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Fines  were  stated,  also  the  amount  of  estate  which 
released  the  dress-wearer  from  restriction.  Liberty 
was  given  to  all  to  wear  out  the  apparel  which  they 
had  on  hand  ejccept  "  immoderate  great  sleeves, 
slashed  apparell,  immoderate  great  rails,  and  long 
wings  "  —  these  being  beyond  endurance. 

In  i6j9  "immoderate  great  breeches,  knots  of 
riban,  broad  shoulder  bands  and  rayles,  silk  roses, 
double  ruffles  and  capes  "  were  forbidden  to  folk  of 
low  estate.  Soon  the  court  expressed  its  "  utter 
detestation  and  dislike,"  that  men  and  women  of 
"mean  condition,  education  and  calling"  should 
take  upon  themselves  "  the  garb  of  gentlemen  "  by 
wearing  gold  and  silver  lace,  buttons  and  points  at 
the  knee>  or  "  walk  in  great  boots,"  or  women  of  the 
same  low  rank  to  wear  silk  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarfs. 
There  were  likewise  orders  that  no  short  sleeves 
should  he  worn  "whereby  the  nakedness  of  the 
arms  may  be  discovered";  women^s  sleeves  were 
not  to  be  more  than  half  an  ell  wide  ;  long  hair  and 
immodest  laying  out  of  the  hair  and  wearing  borders 
of  hair  were  abhorrent.  Poor  folk  must  not  appear 
with  "  naked  breasts  and  arms  ;  or  as  it  were  pinioned 
with  superstitious  ribbons  on  hair  and  apparelh" 
Tailors  who  made  garments  for  servants  or  childreii, 
richer  than  the  garments  of  the  parents  or  masters 
of  these  juniors,  were  to  be  fined.  Similar  laws  were 
passed  in  Connecticut  and  Virginia.  I  know  of  no 
one  being  "  psented  "  under  these  laws  in  Virginia, 
but  in  Connecdcut  and  Massachusetts  both  men  and 
women  were  fined.  In  1676,  in  Northampton, 
thirty-3ix  young  women  at  one  time  were   brought 
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up  for  overdress  chiefly  in  hoods;  and  an  amusing 
entry  in  the  court  record  is  tliat  one  of  them,  Han- 
nah Lyman,  appeared  in  the  very  hood  for  which 
she  was  fined ;  and  was  thereupon  censured  for 
*' wearing  silk  in  a  fflonting  manner,  in  an  offensive 
way,  not  only  before  but  when  she  stood  Psented. 
Not  only  in  Ordinary  but  Extraordinary  times." 
These  girls  were  all  fined;  but  six  years  later,  when 
a  stern  magistrate  attempted  a  similar  persecution, 
the  indictments  were  quashed. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  careless  observer  or 
the  superficial  reader — and  writer ^ — ^commenting 
upon  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  New  World  as 
if  they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar.  There 
appeared  in  a  recent  American  magazine  a  long 
rehearsal  of  the  unheard-of  presumption  of  Puritan 
magistrates  in  their  prohibition  of  certain  articles  of 
dress.  This  writer  was  evidently  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  similar  laws  in  Kngland,  and  even 
of  like  laws  in  Virginia,  but  railed  against  Winthrop 
and  Endicott  as  monsters  of  PuritanicaJ  arrogance 
and  impudence. 

In  truth,  however^  such  laws  had  existed  not  only 
in  France  and  England,  but  since  the  days  of  the 
old  Locrian  legislation,  when  it  was  ordered  that  no 
woman  should  go  attended  with  more  than  one 
maid  in  the  street  "  unless  she  were  drunk."  An- 
cient Rome  and  Sparta  were  surrounded  by  dress 
restrictions  which  were  broken  just  as  were  similar 
ones  in  more  modern  times.  The  Roman  could 
wear  a  robe  but  of  a  single  color;  he  could  wear 
in   embroideries   not   more  than   half  an   ounce  of 
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gold;  and  with  what  seems  churUshness  he  was 
forbidden  to  ride  in  a  carriage.  At  that  time,  just 
as  in  later  days,  dress  was  made  to  emphasize  class 
distinction,  and  the  clergy  joined  with  the  magis- 
trates in  denouncing  extravagant  dress  in  both  men 
and  women.  The  chronicles  of  the  monks  are  ever 
chiding  men  for  their  peaked  shoes,  deep  sleeves 
and  curled  locks  like  women,  and  Savonarola  out- 
did them  all  in  severity.  The  English  kings  and 
queens,  jealous  of  the  rich  dress  of  their  opulent 
subjects^  multiplied  restrictions,  and  some  very 
curious  anecdotes  exist  of  the  calm  assumption 
by  both  Elizabeth  and  Mary  to  their  own  ward- 
robe of  the  rich  finery  of  some  lady  at  the  court 
who  displayed  some  new  and  too  becoming  fancv. 
Adam  Smith  declared  it  "an  act  of  highest  im- 
pertinence and  presumption  for  kings  and  rulers  to 
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prctetid  to  watch  ovei"  the  earnings  and  expenditure 
of  private  persons,"  nevertheless  this  public  inter- 
ference lingered  long,  especially  under  monarchies. 
'These  sumptuary  laws  of  New  England  fol- 
lowed in  spirit  and  letter  similar  laws  in  England. 
Winthrop  had  seen  the  many  apprentices  who  ran 
through  London  streets,  dressed  under  laws  as  full 
of  details  of  dress  as  is  a  modern  journal  of  the 
modes.  ^  For  instance,  the  apprentice's  head-cover- 
ing niust  be  a  small,  flat,  round  cap,  called  often  a 
bonnet  —  a  hat  like  a  pie-dish.  The  facing  of  the 
hat  could  not  exceed  three  inches  in  breadth  in  the 
head ;  nor  could  the  hat  with  band  and  facing  cost 
over  five  shillings.  His  band  or  collar  could  have 
no  lace  edge;  it  must  be  of  linen  not  over  five 
shillings  an  ell  in  price;  and  could  have  no  other 
work  or  ornament  save  *'  a  plain  hem  and  one 
stitch"  —  which  was  a  hemstitch.  If  he  wore  a 
ruff,  it  must  not  be  over  three  inches  wide  before 
it  was  gathered  and  set  into  the  "stock,"  The 
collar  of  his  doublet  could  have  neither  "point, 
well-bone  or  plait,"  but  must  be  made**  close  and 
comely."  The  stuff  of  his  doublet  and  breeches 
could  not  cost  over  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
yard.  It  could  be  either  cloth,  kerseVj  fustian, 
sackcloth,  canvas,  or  "  English  stuff"  ;  or  leather 
could  be  used.  The  breeches  were  generally  of 
the  shape  known  as  "  round  slops."  His  stock- 
ings could  be  knit  or  of  cloth ;  but  his  shoes  could 
have  no  polonia  heels.  His  hair  was  to  be  cut 
close,  with   no  "  tuft  or  lock/' 

Queen    Elizabeth    stood    no    nonsense   in   these 
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things;  finding  rhjit  London  "prentices  had  adopted 
a  certain  white  stitching  ior  their  collars,  she  put  a 
stop  CO  this  tJiild  finery  by  ordering  the  first  trans- 
gressor to  be  whipped  pubhcly  in  the  halil  of  his 
company.  These  same  laws,  tinkered  and  altered 
to  suit  occasions,  appear  tor  many  years  m  Kjiglish 
records,  for  years  after  New  England's  sumptuary 
laws  were  silenced. 

Notwithstanding  Hannah  Lyman  and  the  thirty- 
six  vain  Northampton  girls,  we  do  not  on  the  whole 
hear  great  cojnplaint  of  extravagance  in  dress  or  de- 
portment. At  any  rate  none  were  called  bouncing 
girls.  The  portraits  of  men  or  women  certainly 
show  no  restraint  as  to  richness  in  dress.  Their 
sumptuary  laws  were  of  less  use  to  their  day  than 
to  ours,  for  they  do  reveal  to  us  what  articles  of 
dress  our  forbears  wore. 

While  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  were  fussing 
a  little  over  woman's  dress,  the  parsons,  as  a  whole, 
were  remarkably  silent.  Of  course  two  or  three  of 
them  could  not  refrain  from  announcing  a  text  from 
Isaiah  iii,  i6  ft  jfy,,  and  enlarging  upon  the  well- 
worn  wimples  and  nose  jewels,  and  bells  on  their 
feet,  which  were  as  much  out  of  fashion  in  Massa- 
chusetts then  as  now.  It  is  such  a  well-rounded, 
ringing,  colorful  arraignnnent  of  woman's  follies 
you  couldn't  expect  a  parson  to  give  it  up.  Every 
evil  predicted  of  the  prophet  was  laid  at  the  door  of 
these  demure  Puritan  dames,  —  fire  and  war,  and 
caterpillars,  and  even  baldness,  which  last  was  really 
unjust.  Solomon  Stoddard  preached  on  the  "Intol- 
erable Pride  in  the  Plantations  in  Clothes  and  Hair," 
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chat  his  parishioners  "  drew  iniquity  with  a  cord  of 
vanity  and  sin  with  a  cart-rope."  The  apostle  Paul 
also  furnished  ample  texts  for  the  Puritan  preacher. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Corinthians  wise  Paul 
delivered  some  sentences  of  exhortation,  of  re- 
proof, of  warning  to  Corinthian  women  which  1 
presume  he  understood  and  perhaps  Corinthian 
dames  did,  but  which  have  been  a  dire  puzzle  since 
to  parsons  and  male  members  of  their  congregations. 
(I  cannot  think  that  women  ever  bothered  much 
about  his  words.)  For  instance,  Archbishop  Lati- 
mer, in  one  of  the  cheerful,  slangy  rallies  to  his 
hearers  which  he  called  sermons,  quotes  Paul's  sen- 
tence that  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  power  on  her 
head,  and  construes  positively  that  a  power  is  a 
French  hood.  This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising notion,  but  1  presume  he  knew.  However, 
Roger  WiJliams  deemed  a  power  a  veil;  and  being 
somewhat  dictatorial  in  his  words,  albeit  the  tender- 
est  of  creatures  in  his  heart,  he  bade  Salem  women 
come  to  meeting  in  a  veil,  telling  them  they  should 
come  like  Sarah  of  old,  wearing  this  veil  as  a  token 
ot  submission  to  their  husbands.  The  text  saith 
this  exactly,  "  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on 
her  head  because  of  the  angels,"  which  seems  to  me 
one  of  those  convenient  sayings  of  Paul  and  others 
which  can  be  twisted  to  many,  to  any  meanings^ 
even  to  Latimer's  French  hood.  Old  John  Cotton, 
of  course,  found  ample  Scripture  to  prove  Salem 
women  should  not  wear  veils,  and  so  here  in  this 
New  World,  as  in  the  Holland  sojourn,  the  head- 
covering  of  the  mothers  rent  in  twain  the  meetings 
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of  the  fathers,  while  the  women  wore  veils  or  no 
veils,  French  hoods  or  beaver  hats,  in  despite  of 
Paul's  opinions  and  their  husbands'  constructions  of 
his  opinions. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  Puritan  women 
of  a  dissenting  congregation  is  in  Hudihrai  Kedi- 
vivus ;  it  reads  :  — 

"  Th«  good  old  dames  among  the  r«t 
Were  al!  niijst  primiiiveliMifesc 
In  stiffcn-bodvcd  ruiset  gowns 
And  on  their  heads  o]d  steeple  crowns 
With  pristine  pinners  next  chcir  faces 
Edged  round  with  ancient  sea II op- laces. 
Such  as,  my  antiquary  says, 
Were  worn  in  old  Queen  Bess's  day^. 
In  ruffs  ;  and  fitly  ocher  ways 
Their  wrinkled  necks  were  covered  o'er 
With  whisks  of  Uwn  by  granmarma  wore." 

The  "  old  steeple  crowns  "  over  "  pristine  pin- 
ners "  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Puritans.  There 
was  a  time,  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  many  Englishwomen  wore  steeple- 
crowned  hats  with  costly  hatbands.  We  iind  them 
in  pictures  of  women  of  the  court,  as  well  as  upon 
the  heads  of  Puritans.  I  have  a  dozen  prints  and 
portraits  ot  Englishwomen  in  rich  dress  with  these 
hats.  The  Quaker  Tub-preacher,  facing  page  62, 
wears  one.  Perhaps  the  best  known  example  to 
Americans  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Poca- 
hontas facing  page  122. 

Authentic  portraits  of  American  women  who  came 
in  the  Mayflower  or  in  the  first  ships  to  the  Massa.- 
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chusetts  Bay  settlement,  there  are  none  to  my 
knowledge.  Some  exist  which  are  doubtless  of  that 
day,  but  cannot  be  certified.  One  preserved  in  Con- 
necticut in  the  family  of  Governor  Eaton  shows  a 
brown  old  canvas  like  a  Rembrandt.  *J"he  subject 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  Yale  family,  and  the  chief 
and  most  distinct  featvire  of  dress  is  the  ruff. 
I  It  was  a  time  of  change  both  of  men's  and 
women's  neckwear.  A  few  older  women  clung  to 
the  ruffs  of  their  youth  ^  younger  women  wore 
bands,  falling-bands,  falls,  rebatoes,  falling-whisks 
and  whisksj  the  "  fifty  other  ways  "  which  could  be 
counted  everywhere.      Carlvie  says:  — 

I  "There  are  various  traceable  small  threads  of  relation, 
I  interesting  reciprocities  and  mutabilities  cxiimecting  the  poor 
LyptLTtg  Infant,  New  Enj^land^  with  its  old  Puritan  mother 
^Had  her  affairs,  which  ought  to  be  disentangled,  tu  be  made 
V  conspicuous  by  the  Infant  herself  now  she  has  grown  big^^* 

■  These  traceable  threads  of  relation  are  ever  of  ro- 
'   mantic  interest  to  me,  and  even  when  I  refer  to  the 

dress  of  English   folic   I   linger  with    pleasure  with 
ft  those  whose  lives  were  connected  even  by  the  small- 

■  est  thread  with  the  Infant,  New  England-  One 
such  thread  of  connection  was  in  the  life  of  Lady 
Mary  Armine;  so  I  choose  to  give  her  picture  on 
page  60,  to  illustrate  the  dress,  if  not  of  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  yet  of  one  of  New  England's  closest  friends. 
She  was  a  noble,  high-minded  English  gentlewoman, 
who  gave  "even  to  her  dying  day"  to  the  conver- 
sion of  poor  tawny  heathen  of  New  England.  A 
churchwoman  by  open  profession,  she  was  a   Pun- 
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•^an  in  her  sympathies,  as  were  many  of  England's 
best  hearts  and  souls  who  never  left  the  Church  of 
England.  She  gave  in  one  gift  Xs^*^  ^"^  families 
of  ministers  who  had  been  driven  from  their  pulpits 
in  England.  The  Nipmuck  schools  at  Nadck  and 
Hassamanesit  (near  Grafton)  were  founded  under 
her  patronage.  The  life  of  this  "Truly  Honoura- 
ble,  Very  Aged  and  Singularly  Pious  Lady  who  dyed 
1675,"  was  written  as  a  *' pattern  to  Ladies."  Her 
long  prosy  epitaph,  after  enumerating  the  virtues  of 
many  of  the  name  of  Mary,  concludes  thus :  — 

"The  Army  of  such  Ladies  30  Divine 
This  Lady  said  'I'll  follow,  they  Ar-mine.' 
I^dy  Elect  !  In  whom  there  did  combine 
So  many  Maries,  might  well  say  Al!  Ar-mine.*' 

A  pun  was  a  Puritan's  one  jocularity;  and  he 
would  pun  even  in  an  epitaph. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lady  Mary  Armine  wears  the 
straight  collar  or  hand,  and  the  black  Krench  hood 
which  was  the  forerunner,  then  the  rival,  and  at  last 
the  survivor  of  the  "  sugar-loaf"  heaver  or  felt  hat,  — 
a  hood  with  a  history,  which  will  have  a  chapter  for 
the  telling  thereof.  Lady  Mary  wears  a  peaked 
widow's  cap  under  her  hood ;  this  also  is  a  detail  of 
much  interest. 

Another  portrait  of  this  date  is  of  Mrs.  Clark  (see 
page  57).  This  has  two  singular  details;  namely, 
a  thumb-ring,  which  was  frequently  owned  but  in- 
frequently painted,  and  a  singular  bracelet,  which  is 
accurately,  described  in  the  verse  of  Herrick,  written 
at  that  date  :  — 
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**  I  aaw  about  hjr  spotless  wrist 
Of  Mackest  silk  a  curious  twist 
Which  circumvolving  gently  there 
Enthralled  her  anu  as  prisoner." 

r  may  say  in  passing  that  I  have  seen  in  portraits 
knots  of  narrow  nbbon  on  the  wrists,  both  of  men 
and  women,  and  I  am  sure  they  had  some  mourn- 
ing significance,  as  did  the  knot  of  black  on  the  left 
arm  of  the  queen  of  King  Jarnes  of  England. 

We  have  in  the  portrait  shown  as  a  frontispiece 
art  excellent  presentment  of  the  dress  of  the  Puri- 
tan woman  of  refinement ;  the  dress  worn  by  the 
wives  of  Winthrop,  Endicott,  Leverett,  Dudley, 
Saltonstall,  and  other  gentlemen  of  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton and  Plymouth.  We  have  also  the  dress  worn 
by  her  lirtk  child  about  a  year  old.  This  portrait  is 
of  Madam  Padishal.  She  was  a  Plymouth  woman  ; 
and  we  know  from  the  inventories  of  estates  that 
there  were  not  so  many  richly  dressed  women  in 
Plymouth  as  in  Boston  and  Salem.  This  dress  of 
Madam  Padishal's  is  certainly  much  richer  than  the 
ordinary  attire  of  Plymouth  dames  of  that  generation. 

This  portrait  has  been  preserved  in  Plymouth  in 
the  family  of  Judge  Thomas,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  present  owner.  Madam  Padishal 
was  young  and  handsome  when  this  portrait  was 
painted.  Her  black  velvet  gown  is  shaped  just  like 
the  gown  of  Madam  Rawson  (facing  page  66),  of 
Madam  Stoddard  (facing  page  76))  both  Boston 
women;  and  of  the  English  ladies  of  her  times. 
It  is  much  richer  than  that  of  Lady  Mary  Armine 
or  Mrs,  Clark. 
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The  gown  of  Madam  Radishal  is  varied  pleas- 
ingly from  that  of  Lady  Mary  Armine,  in  that  the 
body  ts  low-necked,  and  the  lace  whisk  is  worn  over 
the  bare  neck.  The  pearl  necklace  and  ear-rings 
likewise  show  a  more  frivolous  spirit  than  that  of 
the   Knglish  dame. 

Another  FIvmouth  portrait  of  very  rich  dress,  that 
of  Elizabeth  Faddy,  Mrs.  John  Wensley»  faces  this 
page.  The  dress  in  this  is  a  golden-brown  bro- 
cade under-petticoat  and  satin  overdress.  The  stiff, 
busked  stays  are  equal  To  (jueen  Elizabeth's.  Revers 
at  the  edge  of  overdress  and  on  the  virago  sleeves 
are  now  of  flame  color,  a  Spanish  pink,  but  were 
originally  scarlet,  I  am  sure.  The  narrow  stom- 
acher is  a  beaded  galloon  with  bright  spangles  and 
bugles.  On  the  hair  there  shows  above  the  ears  a 
curious  ornament  which  resembles  a  band  of  this 
galloon.  There  are  traces  o\  a  similar  ornament  m 
Madam  Rawson's  portrait  (facing  page  66);  and 
Madam  .Stoddard's  (facing  page  76)  has  some  orna- 
ment over  the  ears.  This  may  have  been  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  contemporary  Dutch  head  jewel.  The 
pattern  of  the  lace  of  Elizabeth  Paddy's  whisk  is 
most  distinct;  it  was  a  good  costly  Flemish  parch 
ment  lace  like  Mrs.  Padishal's.  She  carries  a  fan,  and 
wears  rings,  a  pearl  necklace,  and  ear-rings.  I  may  say 
here  that  I  have  never  seen  other  jewels  than  these, 
—  a  few  rings,  and  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  pearl. 
Other  necklaces  seem  never  to  have  been  worn. 

We  cannot  always  trust  that  all  the  jewels  se< 
in  these  portraits  were  real,  or  that  the  sitter  owned 
as  many  as  represented,    A  bill  is  in  existence  where 
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e  painted  necklace.  In  the  amusing  letters  01 
Lady  Sussex  to  Lord  Verney  are  many  relating 
to  her  portrait  by  Van  Dyck*  She  consented  to 
the  painting  very  unwillingly,  saying,  "it  is  money 
ill  bestowed."      She  writes  :  — 

"  Put  Sr  Vandyke  in  remembrance  to  do  my  pictuer  well. 
I  have  seen  sables  with  the  clasp  of  them  set  with  dia- 
monds—  if  those  I  am  pictured  in  were  done  so,  I  think 
It  would  look  very  well  in  the  pittuer.  If  Sr  Vandvke 
thinks  it  would  do  wptl  I  pray  desicr  him  to  do  all  the 
clawcs  so.  I  do  not  meiie  the  end  of  the  tales  hut  only 
the  end  of  the  other  peces^  they  call  them  clawes  1  think." 

This  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  richness  of  detail  in 
dress  even  beyond  our  own  day,  and  one  which  I 
commend  to  some  New  York  dame  of  vast  wealth, 
to  have  the  claws  of  her  sables  set  with  diamonds. 
She  writes  later  in  two  letters  of  some  weeks'  differ- 
ence in  date :  — 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  prefalede  with  Sr  Vandyke  to 
make  mv  pictuer  leaner,  for  truly  it  was  too  fat.  If  he 
made  it  farer  it  will  bee  to  my  credit.  ]  am  glad  you  have 
made  Sr  Vandyke  mind  my  dress."   ... 

"I  am  glad  you  have  got  home  my  pictuer,  but  I  doubt 
he  has  made  it  lener  nr  farer,  but  too  rich  in  jewels,  J  am 
sure;  but  'tis  no  great  matter  for  another  age  to  thinkcmee 
richer  than  1  was.  I  wish  it  could  be  mended  in  the  face 
for  sure  'lis  very  ugly.     The  pictuer  is  very  ilUfavourede, 
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makes  me  quite  out  of  love  with   tnyselfe,  the   face  is  so 

bigg  and  so  fat  it  pleas(--s  mcc  not  at  all.  It  looks  like  one 
of  the  Wirides  purtinge  —  (but  truly  I  think  it  is  lyke  the 
original)," 

1  am  struck  by  a  likeness  in  workmanship  \n 
the  portraits  of  these  two  Plymouth  dames,  and 
the  portrait  of  Madam  Stoddard  (facing  page  76), 
and  succeeding  illustrations  of  the  Gibbes  chil- 
dren. I  do  wish  1  knew  whether  these  were 
painted  by  Tom  Child  —  a  painter-stainer  and  limner 
referred  to  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  his  Diary, 
who  was  living  in  Boston  at  that  time.  Perhaps 
we  may  find  something,  some  day,  to  tell  us  this, 
I  feel  sure  these  were  all  painted  in  America, 
especially  the  portraits  of  the  Gibbes  children.  A 
great  many  coats-of-arms  were  made  in  Boston  at 
this  time,  and  I  expect  the  painter-stainer  made 
them.  All  painting  then  was  called  coloring.  A 
man  would  say  in  1700,  "Archer  has  set  us  a  fine 
example  of  expense  ;  he  has  colored  his  house, 
and  has  even  laid  one  room  m  oils;  he  had  the 
painter-stainer  from  Boston  to  do  it  —  the  man  who 
limns  faces,  and  does  pieces,  and  tricks  coats." 
This  was  absolutely  correct  English,  but  we  would 
hardly  know  that  the  man  meant:  "Archer  has 
been  extravagant  enough;  he  has  painted  his  house, 
^  and  even  painted  the  woodwork  of  one  room.       He 

■  had  the  artist  from   Boston  to  do  the  work  —  the 

H  painter  of  faces  and  full-lengths,  who  makes  coats- 

I  of-arms." 

H  It  is  hard  to  associate  the  very  melancholy  counte- 

H  nance  shown  facing  page  66  with  a  tradition  of  youth 
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romance  or  sorrow  came  to  this  young  maid,  Ke- 
becca  Rawson,  we  could  understand  her  expression; 
but  it  was  painted  when  she  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful, so  beautiful  that  she  caught  the  eye  and  the 
wandering  affections  of  a  wandering  gentleman,  who 
announced  himself  as  the  son  of  one  nobleman  and 
kinsman  of  many  others,  and  persuaded  this  daughter 
of  Secretary  Kdward  Rawson  to  marry  him,  which 
she  did  in  the  presence  of  forty  witnesses.  This 
young  married  pair  then  went  to  London,  where  the 
husband  deserted  Rebecca,  who  found  to  her  horror 
that  she  was  not  his  wife,  as  he  had  at  least  one 
English  wife  living.  Alone  and  proud,  Rebecca 
Rawson  supported  herself  and  her  child  by  painting 
on  glass;  and  when  at  last  she  set  out  to  return  to 
her  childhood's  home,  her  life  was  lost  at  sea  by 
shipwreck. 

The  portrait  of  another  Boston  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, Mrs.  Simeon  Stoddard Js  given  facing  page 
76.  I  will  attempt  to  explain  who  Mrs.  Simeon 
Stoddard  was.  She  was  Mr.  Stoddard's  third 
widow  and  the  third  widow  also  of  Peter  Ser- 
geant, builder  of  the  Province  House.  Mr. 
Set-geant's  second  wife  had  been  married  twice 
before  she  married  him,  and  Simeon  Stoddard's 
father  had  four  wives,  all  having  been  widows 
when  he  married  them.  Lastly,  our  Mrs.  Simeon 
Stoddard,  triumphing  over  death  and  this  galli- 
maufry of  Boston  widows,  took  a  fourth  hus- 
band, the  richest  merchant  in  town,  Samuel 
Shrimpton.     Having  had  in  all  four  husbands  of 
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wealth,  and  with  them  and  their  accumulation  of 
widows  there  niust  have  been  as  a  widow's  mite  an 
immense  increment  and  inheritance  of  clothing  (for 
clothing  we  know  was  a  valued  bequest)^  it  is  natural 
that  we  find  her  very  rtchiy  dressed  and  with  a 
distinctly  haughty  look  upon  her  handsome  face  as 
becomes  a  conqueror  both  of  men  and  widows. 

The  straight,  lace  collar,  such  as  is  worn  by 
Madam  Padishal  and  shown  in  all  portraits  of 
this  date»  is,   1   believe,  a  whisk. 

The  whisk,  was  a  verv  interesting  and  to  us  a 
puzzling  article  of  attire,  through  the  lack  of  pre- 
cise description.  It  was  at  first  called  the  falling- 
whisk,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  simply  the 
handsome,  lace-edged,  stiff,  standing  collar  turned 
down  over  the  shoulders.  This  collar  had  been 
both  worn  with  the  ruff  and  worn  after  it,  and  had 
been  called  a  fall.  Quicherat  tells  that  the  "whisk" 
came  into  universal  use  in  1644,  when  very  low- 
necked  gowns  were  worn,  and  that  it  was  simply  a 
kerchief  or  fichu  to  cover  the  neck. 

We  have  a  few  side-lights  to  help  us,  as  to  the 
shape  of  the  whisk,  in  the  form  of  advertisements 
of  lost  whisks.  In  one  case  ( 1662)  it  is  "  a  cambric 
whisk  with  Flanders  lace,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
broad,  and  a  lace  rurjiing  up  about  an  inch  broad, 
with  a  stock  in  the  neck  and  a  strap  hanging  down 
before."  And  in  1664  "A  Tiffany  Whisk  with  a 
great  Lace  down  and  a  little  one  up,  of  large 
Flowers,  and  open  work ;  with  a  Roul  for  the 
Head  and  Peak."  The  roll  and  peak  were  part 
of  a  cap. 
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These  portraits  show  whisks  in  slightly  varying 
forms.  We  have  the  "  broad  Lace  lying  down  '* 
in  the  handsome  band  at  the  shoulder;  the  "  little 
lace  standing  up *'  was  a  narrow  lace  edging  the 
whisk  at  the  throat  or  just  above  the  broad  lace. 
Sometimes  the  whisk  was  wholly  of  mull  or  lawn. 
The  whisk  was  at  first  wholly  a  part  of  woman's 
attire,  then  for  a  time  it  was  worn,  in  modified  form, 
by  men. 

Madam  Pepys  had  a  white  whisk  in  1660  and 
then  a  "noble  lace  whisk."  The  same  year  she 
bought  hers  in  London,  Governor  Berkeley  paid 
half  a  pound  for  a  tiffany  whisk  in  Virginia.  Many 
American  womenj  probably  all  well-dressed  women, 
had  them.  They  are  also  seen  on  French  portraits 
of  the  day.  One  of  Madam  de  Malntenon  shows 
precisely  the  same  whisk  as  this  of  Madam  Padi- 
shal's,  tied  in  front  with  tiny  knots  of  ribbon. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Madam  Padishal  has  black 
lace  frills  about  the  upper  portion  of  the  sleeve,  at 
the  arm-scye.  English  portraits  previous  to  the  year 
1660  seldom  show  black  lace,  and  portraits  are  not 
many  of  the  succeeding  forty  years  which  have  black 
lace,  so  in  this  American  portrait  this  detail  is  un- 
usuaL  The  wearing  of  black  lace  came  into  a  short 
popularity  in  the  year  1660,  through  compliment  to 
the  Spanish  court  upon  the  marriage  ot  the  young 
French  king,,  Louis  XIV,  with  the  Infanta.  Fhe 
Fnglish  court  followed  promptly.  Pepys  gloried  in 
"  our  Mistress  Stewart  in  black  and  white  lace/'  It 
interests  me  to  see  how  quickly  American  women 
had  the  very  latest  court  fashions  and  wore  them 
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even  in  uncourtlike  America;  such  distinct  novelties 
as  black,  lace.  Contemporary  descriptions  of  dress 
are  silent  as  to  it  by  the  year  1700,  and  it  disappears 
from  portraits  until  a  century  later^  when  we  have 
pretty  black  lace  collars,  capes  and  fichus,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Waldo, 
and  others  later  in  this  book.  These  first  black  laces 
of  1660  are    Bayeux   taces,  which  are   precisely  like 


Ancient  Black  Lace. 

our  Chantilly  laces  of  to-day.  This  ancient  piece  of 
black  lace  has  been  carefulJy  preserved  in  an  old  New 
York  family.  A  portrait  of  the  year  1690  has  a 
black  lace  frill  like  the  Maltese  laces  of  to-daV)  with 
the  same  guipure  pattern.  But  such  laces  were  not 
made  in  Malta  until  after  il^jj.  So  it  must  have 
been  a  guipure  lace  of  the  kind  known  in  England 
as  parchment  lace.  This  was  made  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  but  was  seldom  black,  so  this  was  a  rare  bit. 
Jt  was  sometimes  made  of  gold  and  silver  thread. 
Parchment  lace  was  a  favorite  lace  of  Mary,  Queen 
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of  Scots,  and  through  her  good  offices  was  peddled 
in  England  by  French  lace-makers.  The  black 
moire  hoods  of  Italian  women  sometimes  had  a  nar- 
row edge  of  black  lace,  and  a  Httle  was  brought  to 
England  on  French  hoods,  but  as  a  whole  black  lace 
was  seldom  seen  or  known. 

An  evidence  of  the  widespread  extent  of  fashions 
even  in  that  day,  a  proof  that  English  and  French 
women  and  American  women  (when  American  women 
there  were  other  than  the  native  squaws)  all  dressed 
alike,  is  found  in  comparing  portraits.  An  interest- 
ing one  from  the  James  Jackson  Jarvis  Collection 
is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is 
of  an  unknown  woman  and  by  an  unknown  artist, 
and  is  simply  labelled  "  Oi'  the  School  of  Susteman." 
But  this  unknown  Frenchwoman  has  a  dress  as  pre- 
cisely like  Madam  Padishal's  and  Madam  Stoddard's 
as  are  Doucet's  models  of  to-day  like  each  other, 
AM  have  the  whisk  of  rich  straight-edged  lace,  and 
the  tiny  knots  of  velvet  ribbon.  All  have  the  sleeve 
knots,  but  the  French  portrait  is  gay  in  narrow  red 
and  buff  ribbon. 

Doubtless  many  have  formed  their  notion  of  Puri- 
tan dress  from  the  imaginary  pictures  of  several  pop- 
ular modern  artists.  It  can  plainly  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  examines  the  portraits  in  this  book  that 
they  are  little  like  these  modern  representations. 
The  single  figures  called  "Priscilla"  and  "Rose 
Standish"  are  well  known.  The  former  is  the  bet- 
ter in  costume,  and  could  the  close  dark  cloth  or 
velvet  hood  with  turned-back  band,  and  plam  linen 
edge  displayed  beneath,  be  exchanged  for  the  horse- 
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shoe  shaped  French  hood  which  was  then  and  many 
years  later  the  universal  head-wear,  the  verisimilitude 
would  be  increased.  This  hood  is  shown  on  the 
portraits  of  Madam  Rawson,  Madam  Stoddard,  Mis- 
tress Paddy,  and  others  in  this  book.  Rose  Stan- 
dish's  cap  is  a  very  pret^  one,  much  prettier  than 
the  French  hood,  but  I  do  not  find  it  like  any  cap 
in  English  portraits  of  that  day.  Nor  have  I  seen 
her  picturesque  sash.  I  do  not  deny  the  existence 
in  portraits  of  1620  of  this  cap  and  sash;  I  simply 
say  that  I  have  never  found  them  myself  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  English  portraits,  effigies,  ttc.^  that  I  have 
examined. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  women  in  the  modern 
pictures  all  wear  aprons.  I  think  this  is  correct  as 
they  are  drawn  in  their  everyday  dress,  but  it  will 
be  noted  that  none  of  these  portraits  display  an 
apron  ;  nor  was  an  apron  part  of  any  rich  dress  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  reign  of  the  apron 
had  been  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  came 
in  again  with  Anne.  Of  course  every  woman  in 
Massachusetts    used  aprons. 

Early  inventories  of  the  efl"ects  of  emigrant  dames 
contain  many  an  item  of  those  housewifely  garments. 
Jane  Humphreys,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  had 
in  her  good  wardrobe,  in  1668,  "  2  Blew  aprons,  A 
White  Holland  Apron  with  a  Small  Lace  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  White  Holland  Apron  with  two  breathes 
in  it.      My  best  white  apron.      My  greene  apron." 

In  the  pictures,  Tbe  Return  of  the  Mayflower  and 
1'he  Pilgrim  Exiles^  the  masculine  dress  therein  dis- 
played is  very  close  to  that  of  the  real  men  of  the 
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times.  The  great  power  of  these  pictures  is,  after 
all,  not  in  the  dress,  but  in  the  expression  of  the 
taces.  The  artist  has  portrayed  the  very  spirit  of 
pure  religious  feeling,  self-denial,  home-longing,  and 
sadness  ot  exile  which  we  know  must  have  been 
imprinted  on  those  faces* 

The  lack  of  likeness  in  the  women's  dress  is  more 
through  difference  of  figure  and  carriage  and  an 
indescribable  cut  of  the  garments  than  in  detail, 
except  in  one  adjunct,  the  sleeve,  which  is  wholly  un- 
like the  seventeenth-century  sleeve  in  these  portraits. 
1  have  ever  deemed  the  sleeve  an  important  part  both 
of  a  man's  coat  and  a  woman's  gown.  The  tailor  in 
the  old  play,  Tbe  Maid  of  ibe  Mill^  says,  "  O  Sleeve  ! 
O  Sleeve!  I'll  study  all  night,  madam,  to  magnify 
your  sleeves  !  "  By  its  inelegant  shape  a  garment  may 
be  ruined.  By  its  grace  it  accents  the  beauty  of  other 
portions  of  the  apparel.  In  these  pictures  of  Puri- 
tan atttre,  it  has  proved  able  to  make  or  mar  the 
likeness  to  the  real  dress.  It  is  now  a  component 
part  of  both  outer  and  inner  garment.  It  was  for- 
merly extraneous. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V^III,  the  sleeve  was  gen- 
erally a  separate  article  of  dress  and  the  most  gor- 
geous and  richly  ornamented  portion  of  the  dress. 
Outer  and  inner  sleeves  were  worn  by  both  men  and 
women,  for  their  doublets  were  sleeveless.  Eliza- 
beth gradually  banished  the  outer  hanging  sleevC;, 
though  she  retained  the  detached  sleeve. 

Sleeves  had  grown  gravely  offensive  to  Puritans; 
the  slashing  was  excessive.  A  Massachusetts  stat- 
ute of  l6j4  specifies  that  "No  man  or  woman  shall 
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make  or  buy  any  slashed  clothes  other  than  one 
slash  in  each  sleeve  and  another  in  the  back.  Men 
and  women  shall  have  liberty  to  wear  out  such 
apparell  as  they  now  are  provided  of  except  the 
innmoderate  gt-eat  sleeves  and  slashed  apparel." 

Size  and  slashes  were  both   held  to  be  a  waste  of 

good  cloth.     "  Immoderate    great    sleeves "   could 

never  be  the  simple  coat  sleeve  with  cuff  in  which  our 

modern  ardsts  are  given  to  depicting  Virginian  and 

New  England  dames.     Doubtless 

the  general  shape  of  the  dress  was 

simple  enough,  but  the  sleeve  was 

the  only  part  which  was  not  close 

and    plain    and   unornamented.      1 

have  found   no  close   coat   sleeves 

with  cuffs  upon  any  old  American 

portraits.    1  recall  none  on  English 

portraits.     You    may    see    them, 

chough  rarely,  in    England  under 

hanging  sleeves  upon  figures  which 

have  proved  valuable  conservators 

Virago-slccvc.         ^j-  fashion,  albeit  sombre  of  design 

and  rigid  of  fornij  namelyj  effigies  in  stone  or  metal 
upon  old  tombs;  these  not  after  the  year  1620,  though 
these  arc  really  a  small  'Meg-of-mutton  "  sleeve  be- 
ing gathered  into  the  arm-scye^  A  beavntifu!  brass  in 
a  church  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  dated  1615.  This 
has  long,  hanging  sleeves  edged  with  leaflike  points 
of  cut-work  ;  cutfs  of  similar  work  turn  back  from 
the  wrists  ot  the  undersleeves.  A  Satyr  by  ¥hz- 
geffrey,  published  the  same  year,  complains  that  the 
wrists  of  women  and  men  are  clogged  with   bush- 
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points,  ribbons,  or  rebato-twists.  "  Double  cufts  "  is 
an  entry  in  a  Plymouth  inventory — which  explains 
itself.  In  the  hundreds  of  inventories  I  have  inves- 
tigated J  have  never  seen  half  a  dozen  entries  of 
cuffs.  The  two  or  three  1  have  found  have  been 
specified  as  "  lace  cuffs." 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  wrote 
with  a  vivid  pen  ;  one  of  his  own  followers  said  with 
severity,  "  He  paints  high."  Some  of  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  dress  of  his  day  afford  a  very  good 
notion  of  the  peculiarities  of  contemporary  costume  ; 
though  he  may  be  read  with  this  caution  in  mind. 
He  writes  deploringly  of  women's  sleeves  (in  the 
year  1654) ;  it  will  be  noted  that  he  refers  to  double 
cuffs:  ^ — 

"The  women  having  their  cuffs  double  under  and  above, 
like  a  butcher  with  his  white  sleeves,  their  ribands  tied 
abuut  their  hands,  and  three  or  four  gold  laces  about  their 
clothes." 

There  were  three  generations  of  English  heralds 
na.med  Holme,  all  genealogists,  and  all  artists;  they 
have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  old  English 
dress,  Randle  Holme,  the  Chester  herald,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1 1,  and  increased  a  collection  of 
manuscript  begun  by  his  grandfather  and  now  form- 
ing part  of  the  Harleian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  He  wrote  also  the  Academy  of  Armoury, 
published  in  1688,  and  made  a  vast  number  of 
drawings  for  it,  as  well  as  for  his  other  works.  His 
note-books  of  drawings  are  preserved.  In  one  of 
them  he  gives  drawings  of  the  sleeve  which  is  found 
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on  every^  seventeenth-century  portrait  of  American 
women  which  I  have  ever  seen.  He  calls  this  a 
virago-sleeve.  It  was  worn  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day,  but  was  a  French  fashion.  It  is  gathered  very 
full    in   the  shoulder  and  again  at  the  wrist,  or  at 

the  forearm^  At  inter- 
vals between,  it  is  drawn 
in  by  gathering-strings 
of  narrow  ribbons,  or 
ferret,  which  are  tied  in  a 
pretty  knot  or  rose  on 
the  upper  part  of  the 
sleeve.  One  from  a 
French  portrait  is  given 
on  page  82.  Madam 
Ninon  de  I'Knclos  also 
wears  one.  This  gatS- 
ering  may  be  at  the  el- 
bow, forming  thus  two 
puffs,  or  there  mav  be 
several  such  drawing- 
strings.  I  have  seen  a 
virago-sleeve  with  five 
puffs.  It  is  a  fine  deco- 
rative sleeve,  not  always 
shapely,  perhaps,  hut  affording  in  the  pretty  knots 
of  ribbon  some  relief  to  the  severity  of  the  rest  of 
the  dress. 

Stubbes  wrote,  "Some  have  sleeves  cut  up  the 
arm,  drawn  out  with  sundry  colours,  pointed  with 
silk  ribbands,  and  very  gallantly  tied  with  love 
knotts."      It  was  at  first  a  convention  of  fashion. 
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and  it  lingered  long  in  some  modification,  that  wher- 
ever there  was  a  slash  there  was  a  knot  of  ribbon  or 
a  bunch  of  tags  or  aglets.  This  tn  its  origin  was 
really  that  the  slash  might  be  tied  together.  Ribbon 
knots  were  much  worn  ;  the  early  days  of  the  great 
court  of  Louis  XIV  saw  an  infinite  use  of  ribbons 
\oT  men  and  women,  Wherij  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  century,  rows  of  these  knots  were  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  stiff  busk  with  bars  of  ribbon 
forming  a  stomacherj  they  were  called  ec/ie/IeSj  lad- 
ders. The  Ladies'  Diclionary  (1694)  says  they  were 
"  much  in  request." 

This  virago-sleeve  was  worn  by  women  of  all 
ages  and  by  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  A  virago- 
sleeve  is  worn  by  Rebecca  Rawson  (facing  page  66), 
and  by  Mrs.  Simeon  Stoddard  (facing  page  76),  by 
Madam  Padishal  and  by  her  little  girl,  and  by  the 
Gibbes  child  shown  later  in  the  book. 

A  carved  figure  of  Anne  Stotevill  (1631)  is  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Her  dress  is  a  rich  gown 
slightly  open  in  front  at  the  foot.  It  has  orna- 
mental hooks,  or  frogs,  with  a  button  at  each  end 
—  these  are  in  groups  of  three,  from  chin  to  toe. 
Four  groups  of  three  frogs  each,  on  both  sides, 
make  twenty-four,  thus  giving  forty-eight  buttons. 
A  stiff  ruff  is  at  the  neck,  and  similar  smaller  ones 
at  the  wrist.  She  wears  a  French  hood  with  a  loose 
scarf  over  it.  She  has  a  very  graceful  virago-sleeve 
with  handsome  knots  of  ribbon. 

It  is  certain  chat  men's  sleeves  and  women's 
sleeves  kept  ever  close  company.  Neither  followed 
the  other;  thev  walked  abreast.    If  a  woman's  sleeves 
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were  broad  and  scalloped,  so  was  the  man's.  If  the 
man  had  a  tight  and  narrow  sleeve,  so  did  his  wife. 
When  women  had  virago-sleeves, so  did  men.  Even 
in  the  nineteenth  centurvt  at  the  first  coming  of  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  in  i8jo  et  seq.,  dandies'  sleeves 
were  gathered  full  at  the  armhole.  In  the  second 
reign  of  these  vast  sleeves  a  few  years  ago,  man 
had  emancipated  himself  from  the  reign  of  woman's 
fashions,  and  his  sleeves  remained  severely  plain, 

Sniall  invoices  of  fashionable  clothing  were  con- 
stantly being  sent  across  seas.  There  were  sent  to 
and  from  England  and  other  countries  "  ventures," 
which  were  either  small  lots  of  goods  sent  on  specu- 
lation to  be  sold  in  the  New  World,  or  a  small 
sum  given  by  a  private  individual  as  adventure," 
with  instructions  to  purchase  abroad  anything  of 
interest  or  value  that  was  salable.  To  take  charge 
of  these  petty  commercial  transactions,  there  existed 
an  officer,  now  obsolete,  known  as  a  supercargo.  It 
is  told  that  one  Providence  ship  went  out  with  the 
ventures  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  neighbors  on 
board  ^ — that  is,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had 
some  money  or  property  at  stake  on  the  trip.  Three 
hundred  ventures  were  placed  with  another  super- 
cargo. Sometimes  women  sent  sage  from  their 
gardens,  or  ginseng  if  they  could  get  it.  A  bunch 
of  sage  paid  in  China  for  a  porcelain  tea  set.  Along 
the  coast,  women  ventured  food-supplies, -^cheese, 
eggs,  butter,  dried  apples,  pickles,  even  hard  ginger- 
bread;  another  sent  a  barrel  of  cider  vinegar. 
Clothes  in  small  lots  were  constantly  being  bought 
and  sold  on  a  venture.     Krom  London^  in  Novem- 
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bcr,  1667,  Walter  Banesely  sent  as  a  venture  to 
Wtlliam  PEtkin  in  Hartford  these  articles  of  cloth- 
ing with  their  prices :  — 

£.    s. 

"  I    Paire    Pinck  Colour'd  metis  hose       .      .      . 
10       "      Mens     Siltc  Hose,  171  per  pair    , 

2       "      Wamens  *■*■       "     i6j    **       "       .      , 
10       "  *'■  Green  Hose 

I   Plnclc  Colour'd  Stomacher  made  of  Knutts 

I    Pinck  Colour'd  Wastcoce 

A  Black  isuce  of  Padisuay,      Hatt^ 
Hatt  band,  Shoo  knots  &  trunk. 

The  wastcoce  and  stomacher  are  a 

Venture  of  my  wtfe's  ;   (he  Silke  Slockcijs  mine  own." 

There  remains  another  means  of  information  of 
the  dress  of  Puritan  women  in  what  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  collection  of  fashion-plates  which  the 
times  afforded. 

In  the  year  1640  a  collection  of  twenty-six  pic- 
tures of  Knglishwomen  was  issued  by  one  Wen- 
ceslas  Hollar,  an  engraver  and  drawing-master,  with 
this  title,  Orrtatus  Muliehris  Anglicanus.  The  several! 
Habits  of  Englishwomen^  from  the  Nobiiilie  to  the 
Cauntry  Woman  As  they  are  in  these  dirties.  These 
bear  the  same  relation  to  portraits  showing  what 
vas  really  wornj  as  do  fashion-plates  to  photographs. 
They  give  us  the  shapes  of  gowns,  bonnets,  etc., 
yet  are  not  precisely  the  real  thing.  The  value 
of  this  special  set  is  found  Jn  three  pomts  :  First,  the 
drawings  confirm  the  testimony  of  Lely,  Van  Dyck, 
and  other  artists  ;  they  prove  how  slightly  Van  Dyck 
idealized  the  costume  of  his  sitters.    Second,  they  give 
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representations  of  folk  in  the  lower  walks  of  life; 
such  folk  were  not  of  course  depicted  in  portraits. 
Third,  the  drawings  are  full  length,  which  the  por- 
traits are  not.      Four  of  these  drawings  are  reduced 
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Lady  Cathanna  Howard. 

facing  page  g6.  I  give  on  page  142  the  one  entitled 
T/ie  Puritan  iVoman^  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
disappointing  in  the  whole  collection.  It  is  such 
a  negative  presentation  ;  so  little  marked  detail  or 
even  associated  evidence  is  gained  from  it.  f  had 
a  baffled  thought  after  examining  it  that  I  knew  less 
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of  Puritan  dress  than  without  it.  I  see  that  they 
gather  up  their  gowns  for  walking  atter  a  mode 
known  in  later  years  as  washerwoman  style.  And 
by  that  very  gathering  up  we  lose  what  the  dfawing 
might  have  told  us;  namely,  how  the  gowns  were 
shaped  in  the  hack ;  how  attached  to  the  waist  or 
bodice  ;  and  how  the  bodice  was  shaped  at  the  waist, 
whether  it  had  a  straight  belt,  whether  it  was  pointed, 
whether  slashed  in  tabs  or  laps  like  a  samare.  The 
sleeve,  too,  is  concealed,  and  the  kerchief  hides 
everything  else.  VVe  know  these  kerchiefs  were  worn 
among  the  "  fifty  other  ways,"  for  some  portraits 
have  them;  but  the  whisk  was  tar  more  common. 
Lady  Catharina  Howard,  aged  eleven  in  the  year 
1646,  was  drawn  by  Hollar  in  a  kerchief. 

There  had  been  some  change  in  the  names  of 
women's  attire  in  twenty  years,  since  1600,  when 
the  catalogue  of  the  Queen's  wardrobe  was  made. 
Exclusive  of  the  Coronation,  Garter,  Parliament,  and 
mourning  robes,  it  ran  thus:  — 


"  Robes. 

French  gowns. 
Rniind  gnu-ns. 
Loose  gowns. 
Kirdes, 
Foreparts. 


Petticoats. 

Cloalcs. 

Safeguards. 

Jupes. 

Doublets. 

Lap  mantles.' 


In  her  New  Year's  gifts  were  also,  "strayt- 
bodyed  gowns,  trayn-gowns,  waist-robes,  night  rayls, 
shoulder  cloaks,  inner  sleeves,  round  kirtles."  She 
also  had  nightgowns  and  jackets,  and  underwear^ 
hose,  and  various  forms  of  foot-gear. 
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Many  of  these  garments  never  came  to  America. 
Some  came  under  new  names.  Many  quickly  dis- 
appeared from  wardrobes.  I  never  read  in  early 
American  inventories  of  robes,  either  French  robes 
or  plain  robes.  Round  gowns,  loose  gowns,  petti- 
coats, cloaks,  safeguards,  lap  mantles,  sleeves,  night- 
gowns, nightrailsjand  night-jackets  continued  in  wear. 

1  have  never  found  the  word  forepart  in  this 
distinctive  signification  nor  the  word  kirtle;  though 
our  modern  writers  of  historical  novels  are  most  lib- 
eral of  kirtlesto  their  heroines.  It  is  a  pretty,  quaint 
name,  and  ought  to  have  lingered  with  us ;  but 
"what  a  deformed  thief  this  Fashion  is" — it  will 
not  leave  with  us  garment  or  name  that  we  like 
simply  because  it  pleases  us. 

Doublets  were  worn  by  women. 

"The  Women  a!so  have  doublets  and  Jerkins  as  men 
have,  buttoned*  up  the  brest,  and  made  wrth  Wings,  Wdts 
and  Pinions  on  shoulder  points  as  men's  appareH  is  for  all 
the  worlds  Si  thuugh  this  be  a  kind  of  attire  appropriate  only 
CO  Mail  yet  ihey  blitsh  not  to  wear  it." 

Anne  Hibbins,  the  witch,  had  a  black  sarin  doub- 
let among  other  substantial  atttre. 

A  fellow-barrister  of  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
Sergeant  Erasmus  F.arle,  a  most  uxorious  husband, 
was  writing  love-letters  to  his  wife  Frances,  who  lived 
out  of  London,  at  the  same  time  that  Winthrop  was 
writing  to  Margaret  Winthrop.  Earle  was  much 
concerned  over  a  certain  doublet  he  had  ordered  for 
his  wife.  He  had  bought  the  blue  bayes  for  this 
garment  in  two    pieces,  and    he  could    not   decide 
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whether  the  shorter  piece  should  go  into  the  sleeve 
or  the  body,  whether  it  should  have  skirts  or  not. 
If  it  did  not,  then  he  had  bought  too  much  silver 
lace,  which  troubled  him  sorely. 

Margaret  Winthrop  had  better  instincts  ;  to  her 
husband's  query  as  to  sending  trimming  for  her 
doublet  and  govtn,  she  aiiswcrs,  "  Ji'lf/t  I  see  the 
ciotb  1  will  send  word  what  trimming  will  serve;" 
and  she  writes  to  London,  insisting  on  "  the  civikst 
fashion  now  in  use,"  and  for  Sister  Downing,  who  is 
still  in  England,  to  give  Tailor  Smith  directions 
*'  that  he  may  make  it  the  better."  Mr.  Smith  sent 
scissors  and  a  hundred  needles  and  the  like  homely 
gifts  across  seas  as  "  tokens  "  to  various  members  of 
rhe  Winthrop  household^  showing  his  friendly  inti- 
macy with  them  all.  For  many  years  after  America 
was  settled  we  find  no  evidence  that  women's  gar- 
ments were  ever  made  by  mantua-makers.  AH  the 
bills  which  exist  are  trom  tailors.  One  ot  William 
Sweatiand  for  work  done  for  Jonathan  Corwin  of 
Salem  is  in  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society :  — 

I     i.     '/- 
"  Sept.  2fj>  1679*    To  plaiting  a  gown  for  Mrs,  3      b 

To  makeing  a  Childs  Coat 6 

To  makeing  a  Scarlet  petticoat  with  Silver 

Lace  for  Mrs. 9 

For  new  tnakeing  a  plus^h  somar  for  Mrs  .  6 

Dec.  22,  1679.      For  makeing  a  somar  for 

your  Maidc 10 

Mar.  10,  1679.    To  a  yard  of  Callico  .     .  2 

To  1  Douzen  and   ^  of  silver  buttons  t       6 

To  Thread      .....,,,..  4 
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£.    '-       J. 
To  makcing  a  hr-oad  cloth  hatce      ....        14 
To  makeing  a  hairc  Camcaucuat    ....  g 

Tu  makeing  new  halfsleeves  to  a  s[lk  Coascett  1 

March  25.    To  altering  and  fitting  a  paire  of 

Stays  for  Mrs 1 

Ap.  2,  1680,  to  makcinga  Guwne  fur  vc  Maidc       10 
Mav  20.    Fur  rcmuving  buttons  of  y  tuat     .  fa 

Juli  25,  1630.    For  ma,keing  two  Hatts  and 

Jacketts  fur  vour  twij  sunnes  ....        19 
Aug,    14.    To   makeijig  a  white  Scarsonneti 

plaited  Ciuwnt;  fi>r  Mrs S 

To  tnakeinga  black  broad  cJtiCh  Coat  for  your- 

sclfe 9 

Sept.  3,  1868.     To   makcing  a  Silkc   Laced 

Gowne  for  Mr*.        .,....►!      8 
Oct.   7,    i860,   to  makcing  a  Young   ChiUs 

Coate 4 

To  faceing  your  Ownc  Coat  Sleeves    ...  1 

To  new  plaiting  a  petty  Coat  for  Mrs.      -      .  !       6 

Nov.    7.     To  makeing  a   black  broad  Cloth 

Gowne  for  Mrs.     .......       18 

Feb.  26,  1680-1.    To  Searing  a  Petty  Coat 

for  Mrs 6 

Sum  is,   ^8      4J.  lOi/." 

From  many  bills  and  inventories  we  learn  that  the 
time  of  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  and  Boston 
reached  a  transitional  period  in  women's  dress  as  it 
did  in  men's,  Mrs-  Winthrop  had  doublets  as  had 
Governor  Winthrop,  but  I  think  her  daughter  wore 
gowns  when  her  sons  wore  coats.  The  doublet  for 
a  woman  was  shaped  like  that  ot  a  man,  and  was  of 
double  thickness  like  a  man's.      It  might  be  sleeve- 
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less,  with  a  row  of  welts  or  wings  around  the  arm  hole  ; 

ft   or  if  it  had  sleeves  the  welts,  or  a  roll  or  cap,  still  re- 

'    mained.   The  trimming  of  the  arm-scye  was  universal, 

both  for  men  and  women.      A  fuller  description  ot 

the  doublet  than  has  ever  before  been  written  will  be 

»  given  in  the  chapter  upon  the  Evolution  of  the  Coat. 
The  "  somat  "  which   is  the  samare,  named  also  in 
the  bill  of  the  Salem   tailor,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Dutch  garment,  and  was  so  much  worn  in  New  York 
that  I  prefer  to  write  of  it  in  the  following  chapter, 
ft    We  are  then  left  with  the  gown  ;  the  gown  which 
■    took  definite  shape  in   Elizabeth's  day.     Of  course 
no  one  could  describe  it  like  Stubbes.      I    frankly 
ft    confess   my   inability   to  approach   him.     Read   his 
"    wordsj  so  concise  yet  full  of  color  and  conveying 
detail ;  I  protest  it  is  wonderful. 


''Their  Gowns  be  no  less  famous,  some  of  silk  velvet 
grogram  tafFctv  tine  cloth  of  forty  shillings  a  yard.  But 
if  the  whole  gown  be  not  silke  or  velvet  then  the  same 
shall  be  layed  with  lace  two  or  three  fingers  broade  all  over 
the  gowne  or  the  must  parte.  Or  if  not  so  (as  Lace  is 
not  fine  enough  sometimes)  then  it  must  he  garded  with 
great  gardes  of  coistly  Lace,  and  as  these  gowns  be  of 
foundry  colours  so  they  be  of  divers  fashions  changing  with 
the  Moon.  Some  with  sleeves  hanging  down  to  their 
skirts,  travting  on  the  ground,  and  cast  over  the  shoulders 
nice  a  cow's  tayle.  Thes^e  have  sleeves  much  shorter,  cut 
up  the  armc,  and  pointed  with  Silke-ribons  very  gallantly 
tyed  with  true  loves  knottes — ^(for  soe  they  call  them). 
Somie  have  capes  fastened  down  to  the  middist  of  their 
backs,  faced  with  velvet  or  else  with  some  fine  wrought 
silk  Talfeetie  at  the  least,  and  fringed  about  Bravely,  and 
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(to  sum  up  all  in  a  word)  some  are  pleated  and  rvveied  down 
the  back  wonderfullv  with  more  knacks  than  I  can  declare." 


The  guards  of  lace  a  finger  broad  latd  on  over 
the  seams  of  the  gown  are  described  by  Pepys  in 
his  day.  He  had  some  of  these  guards  of  gold  lace 
taken  from  the  seams  of  one  of  his  wife's  old  gowns 
to  overlay  the  seams  of  one  of  his  own  cassocks  and 
rig  it  up  for  wear,  just  as  he  took  his  wife's  old 
muff,  like  a  thrifty  husband,  and  bought  her  a 
new  muff,  like  a  kind  one.  Not  such  a  domestic 
frugalist  was  he,  though,  as  his  contemporary,  the 
great  political  economist,  Dudley  North,  Baron 
Guildford,  Lord  Sheriff  of  London,  who  loved  to 
sic  with  his  wife  ripping- off  the  old  guards  of  lace 
from  her  gown,  "unpicking"  her  gown,  he  called 
it,  and  was  not  at  all  secret  about  it.  Both  men 
walked  abroad  to  survey  the  gems  and  guards  worn 
by  their  neighbors'  wives,  and  to  bring  home  word 
of  new  stuffs,  new  trimmings,  to  their  own  wives. 
Really  a  seventeenth-century  husband  was  not  so 
bad.  Note  in  my  Life  of  Margaret  IVinthrcp  how 
Winthrop's  fellow-barrister.  Sergeant  Krasmus  Earle, 
bought  camlet  and  lace,  and  patterns  for  doublets  for 
his  wife  Frances  FontaynCj  and  ran  from  London 
clothier  to  London  mantua-maker,  and  then  to  Lon- 
don haberdasher  and  London  tailor,  to  learn  the 
newest  weaves  of  cloth,  the  newest  drawing  in  of  the 
sleeves.  I  know  no  nineteenth-century  husband  of 
that  name  who  would  hunt  materials  and  sleeve  pat- 
terns, and  buy  doublet  I^ces  and  find  gown-guards 
for  his  wife.     And  then  the  gown  sleeves  !     What 
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description  by  Stubbes  of  the  virago-sleeve  "  tied 
in  and  knotted  with  silk  ribbons   in  love-knots ! " 

•  It  is  a!l  wonderful  to  read. 
We    learn    from    these   tailors'   bills    that   tailors' 
work  embraced  far   more  articles  than  to-day;    in 
the  Orhis  Sensunliunt  Picius,  1659,  a  tailor's  shop  has 
hanging  upon  the  wail  woollen  hats,  breeches,  waist- 

■  coats, jackets,  women's  cloaks,  and  petticoats.  There 
are  also  either  long  hose  or  lasts  for  stretching  hose, 
for  they  made  stockings,  leegins,  gaiters,  buskins ; 
also  a  number  of  boxes  which  look  like  muff-boxes. 

»One  tailor  at  work  is  seated  upon  a  platform  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  His  seat  is  a  curious 
bench  with  two  legs  about  two  feet  long  and  two 
about  one  foot  long.  The  base  of  the  two  long  legs 
are  on  the  floor,  the  other  two  set  upon  the  plattorni. 

(The  tailor's  feet  are  on  the  platform,  thus  his  work 
is  held  well  up  before  his  face.  Sometimes  his  legs 
are  crossed  upon  the  platform  in  front  of  him.  The 
platform  was  necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  advisable  for 
another  reason.  The  habits  of  Englishmen  at  that 
time,  their  manners  and  customs,  1   mean,  were  not 

■  tidy ;  and  floors  were  very  dirty.  Any  garment 
resting  on  the  floor  would  have  been  too  soiled  for 
a  gentleman's  wear  before  it  was  donned  at  alt. 

II  have  discovered  one  thing  about  old-time  tailors, 
—  they  werejust  as  trying  as  their  successors,  and  had 
as  many  tricks  of  trade.  A  writer  in  15K2  says,  "If 
a  tailor  makes  your  gown  too  little,  he  covers  his 
fault  with  a  broad  stomacher;  if  too  great,  with  a 
number  of  pleats;  if  too  short,  with  a  fine  guard  j 
if  too   long  with  a  false  gathering." 
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In  several  of  the  household  accounts  of  colonial 

dames  which  I  have  examined  I  have  found  the  prices 
and  items  very  confusing  and  irregular  when  com- 
pared with  tailors'  bills  and  descriptive  notes  and 
letters  accompanying  them.  And  in  one  case  I  was 
fain  to  believe  that  the  lady's  account-book  had  been 
kept  upon  the  plan  devised  by  the  simple  Mrs. 
Pepys,  —  a  plan  which  did  anger  her  spouse  Samuel 
"most  mightily."  He  was  filled  wtth  admiration 
of  her  household-lists  — her  kitchen  accounts.  He 
admired  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  "  admire"  ; 
then  he  admired  in  the  old-time  meaning — of  sus- 
picious wonder.  For  albeit  she  could  do  through 
his  strenuous  teaching  but  simple  sums  in  "Arith- 
metique,"  had  never  even  attempted  long  division, 
yet  she  always  rendered  to  her  husband  perfectly 
balanced  accounts,  month  after  month.  At  last,  to 
his  angry  queries^  she  whimpered  that  "whenever 
she  doe  misse  a  sum  of  money,  she  do  add  some 
sums  to  other  things,"  till  she  made  it  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  her  book  — a  piece  of  such  simple  duplicity 
that  1  wonder  her  husband  had  not  suspected  it 
months  before.  And  she  also  revealed  to  him  that 
she  "  would  lay  aside  money  ior  a  necklace"  by 
pretending  to  pay  more  for  household  supplies  than 
she  reallv  had,  and  then  tying  up  the  extra  amount 
in  a  stocking  foot.  He  writes,"  I  find  she  is  very 
cunning  and  when  she  makes  least  show  hath  her 
wits  at  work ;  and  so  to  my  office  to  my  accounts/' 


CHAPTER    III 

ATTIRE   OF  VIRGINIA    DAMES    AND    THEIR    NEIGHBORS 

"  Ttue  things  I  leve,  two  usuail  thinges  they  are : 
The  Firstej  New-fashioned  cloaths  I  love  to  wear, 
Newe  Tires,  newe  Ruffes  ;  <tfe,  and  newe  Gestures  too 
In  alt  newe  Fashions  1  do  lave  to  goe. 

The  Second  Thing  I  love  is  this,  I  weene 

To  ride  aboute  to  have  those  Newe  Cloaths  seene, 

"  At  every  Gossipping  I  am  at  still 
And  ever  wilbe  —  maye  I  have  my  will. 
For  at  ones  own  Home,  praie  —  who  is*t  can  see 
How/yne  in  new-found  fashioned  Tyres  we  bee? 
Fnless  ot&  Husbands  —  Faith  !  but  very  f ewe  !  — 
And  whoo*d  goe  gate,  to  please  a  Husband's  view  f 
Alas  !  wee  wives  doe  take  but  small  Delight 
If  none  {besides  our  husbands)  see  that  Sight" 

—  "The  Gosapping  Wives  Complaint,"  1611  (circa). 
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r  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  no 
'^  Lists  of  Apparel  "  were  made  out 
for  the  women  emigrants  in  any  of  the 
colonies.  Doubtless  many  came  who 
had  a  distinct  allotment  of  clothing, 
among  them  the  redemptioners.  We  know  one  case, 
that  of  the  "  Casket  Girls,"of  Louisiana,  where  a  group 
ot  "virtuous,  modestf  well-carriaged  young  maids" 
each  had  a  casket  or  box  of  clothing  supplied  to  her 
as  part  of  her  payment  for  emigratiorK  1  wish  we 
had  these  lists,  not  that  I  should  deem  them  of 
great  value  or  accuracy  In  one  respect  since  they 
would  have  been  made  out  naturally  by  men^  but 
because  I  should  like  to  read  the  struggles  of  the 
average  shipping-clerk  or  supercargo,  or  even  ship- 
ping-master or  company's  president,  over  the  items 
of  women's  dress.  One  reason  why  the  lists  we 
have  in  the  court  records  are  so  wildly  spelled  and 
often  vague  is,  I  am  sure,  because  the  recording- 
clerks  were  always  men.  Such  hopeless  puzzles  as 
droll  or  drowlas,  cale  or  caul  or  kail,  chatto  or 
shadow,  shabbaroon  or  chaperone,  have  come  to  us 
through  these  poor  struggling  gentlemen. 
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There  are  not  to  my  knowledge  any  portraits  in 
existence  of  the  wives  of  the  first  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  Netherlands  They  would  have  been  dressed, 
I  am  sure,  in  the  full  dress  of  Holland  vrouws.  We 
can  turn  to  the  court  records  of  New  Netherland 
to  learn  the  exact  item  of  the  dress  oi  the  settlers. 
Let  me  give  in  full  this  inventory  of  an  exceptionally 
rich  and  varied  wardrobe  of  Madam  Jacob  de  Lange 
of  New  Amsterdam,  1662  :  — 

£    ^.      J. 

One  under  petticoat  with  a  body  of  red  bay       .  I      7 

One  under  petcicuat^  scarlet      .,,..-  I    J5 

One  pccticoac,  red  cloth  with  black  lace        .      ,  2    15 

One  striped  stuff  petticoat  with  black  lace          .  i      8 
Two  colored  drugget   petticoats  with   gray  lin^ 

ings J       2 

Two    colored    drugget    pellicuats    with    white 

linings 18 

One  colored  drugget  petticoat  with  pointed 

lace S 

One    black    silk    petticoat   with   ash   gray    silk 

lining 1    lo 

One    potto-foo  stlk    petticoat   with   black  silk 

linitig »     ....  2   1 5 

One  potto-fuu  bilk  petticoat  with  taffeta  lining  i    13 

One  silk  potoso-a-samarc  with  lace    ....  3 

One  tarcanel  samare  with  tucker i    10 

One  black  silk  cr;i[)c  samare  with  tucker     .      .  1    10 

Three  flowered  calico  samares 217 

Three  calico  nightgowns,  one  flowered,  two  red  7 

One  silk  waistcoat,  one  calico  waistcoat        .      .  I4. 

One  pair  of  bodices 4 

Five  pair  white  cotton  stockings    .....  9 

Three  black  love-hoods 5 
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One  white  lovc^hood 26 

T^o  pair  sleeves  with  great  lace i      3 

Four  cornet  caps  with  lace 3 

One  bUcIc  silk  rain  cloth  cap   ......  10 

One  black  plush  mask 16 

Four  yellow  lace  drowlas .  2 

This  is  a  most  interesting  list  of  garments.  The 
sleeves  with  great  lace  must  from  their  price  have 
been  very  rich  articles  of  dress.  The  yellow  lact 
drowIaSj  since  there  were  four  of  them  (and  no  other 
neckerchiefs,  such  as  gorgets,  piccadillies,  or  whisks 
are  named ),  must  have  been  neckwear  of  some 
form.  I  suspect  they  are  the  lace  drowls  or  drolls 
to  which  I  refer  in  a  succeeding  chapter  on  A 
Vain  Puritan  Grandmother.  The  rain  cloth  cap 
of  black  silk  is  curious  also,  being  intended  to 
wear  over  another  cap  or  a  !ove-hood.  1  he  cornet 
caps  with  lace  are  a  Dutch  fashion.  The  "lace" 
was  in  the  form  of  lappets  or  pinners  which  flapped 
down  at  the  side  of  the  face  over  the  ears  and 
almost  over  the  cheeks.  Evelyn  speaks  of  a  woman 
in  "a  cornet  with  the  upper  pinner  dangling  about 
her  cheeks  like  hound's  ears."  Cotgrave  tells  in 
rather  vague  definition  that  a  cornet  is  **  a  fashion  of 
Shadow  or  Boone  Grace  used  in  old  time  and  to  this 
day  by  old  women."  It  was  not  like  a  bongrace, 
nor  like  the  cap  I  always  have  termed  a  shadow, 
but  it  had  two  points  like  broad  horns  or  ears  with 
lace  or  gauze  spread  over  both  and  Jhanging  from 
these  horns.  Cornets  and  corneted  caps  are  often 
in    Dutch    inventories    in   early    New   York.     And 
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they  can  be  seen  in  old  Dutch  pictures.  They 
were  one  of  the  few  distinctly  Dutch  modes  chat 
lingered  in  New  Netherland  ;  but  by  the  third  geti- 
eratioti  from  the  settlement  they  had  disappeared- 


Mrs.  UwiTigstore. 

What  the  words  "  potto-foo  "  and  "  potoso-a-sa- 
mare  "  mean  I  cannot  decipher.  I  have  tried  to  find 
Dutch  words  allied  in  sound  but  in  vain.  I  be- 
lieve the  samare  was  a  Dutch  fashion.  We  rarely 
find  samares  worn  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  first  Dutch  in- 
ventories in  New  Netherland  and  occasionally  in  the 
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Connecticut  valley,  where  there  were  a  few  Dutch 
settlers;  occaslonalK'  also  in  Plymouth,  whose  first 
settlers  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Dutch  influences  in  Holland;  and  rarely  in  Salem 
and  Boston,  whose  planters  also  had  felt  Dutch  in- 
fluences through  the  settling  in  Kssex  and  Suffolk 
of  opulent  Flemish  and  Dutch  "clothiers"  —  cloth- 
workers.  These  Dutchmen  had  married  English- 
women, and  their  presence  in  English  homes  was 
distinctly  shown  by  the  use  then  and  to  the  present 
day  of  Dutch  words^  Dutch  articles  of  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  food.  From  these  Dutch-settled  shires  of 
Essex  and  SuflFolkcame  John  Winthrop  and  all  the 
so-called  Bay  Emigration. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  samare  was  a  certain  gar- 
ment which  I  have  seen  in  French,  Dutch,  and 
English  portraits  of  the  day.  It  is  a  tight-fitting 
jacket  or  waist  or  bodice  —  call  it  what  you  will;  its 
skirt  or  portion  below  the  belt-line  is  tour  to  eight 
inches  deep,  cut  up  in  rabs  or  oblong  flaps,  four  on 
each  side.  These  slits  are  to  the  belt  line.  It  is, 
to  explain  further,  a  basque,  tight-fitting  or  with  the 
waist  laid  in  plaits,  and  with  the  basque  skirt  cut  in 
eight  tabs.  These  laps  or  tabs  set  out  rather  stiffly 
and  squarely  over  the  full-gathered  petticoats  of  the 
day. 

I  turn  to  a  Dutch  dictionary  for  a  definition  of  the 
word  "samare,"  though  my  Dutch  dictionary  being 
of  the  date  1735  is  too  recent  a  publication  to  be 
of  much  value.  In  it  a  samare  is  defined  simply 
as  a  woman's  gown.  Randle  Holme  says,  rather 
vaguelVj  that  it  is  a  short  jacket  for  women's  wear 
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with  four  side-laps,  reaching  to  the  knees.  In  this 
rich  wardrobe  of  the  widow  De  Lange,  twelve  petti- 
coats are  enumerated  and  no  overdress-jacket  ot 
doublet  of  any  kind  except  those  samares.  Their 
price  shows  that  they  were  not  a  small  garment. 
One  "  silk  potoso-a-samare  with  lace  "  was  worth 
jf  3.  One  "  tartant-l  samare  with  tucker  "  was  worth 
j[j  los.  One  "black  silk  crape  samare  with  tucker" 
was  worth  ^^i  loj,,  and  three  "flowered  calico" 
satnares  were  worth  £2  los.  They  were  evidently 
of  varying  weights  for  summer  and  winter  wear,  and 
were  worn  over  the  rich  petticoat. 

The  bill  of  the  Salem  tailor,  William  Sweatland 
(1679),  shows  that  he  charged  9J.  for  making  a 
scarlet  petticoat  with  silver  lace ;  for  making  a 
black  broadcloth  gown  ids.;  while  "  new-makeing 
a  plush  somar  for  M"'  "  (which  was  making  over) 
was  6s.  \  "making  a  somar  for  your  Maide "  was 
io.r.,  which  was  the  same  price  he  charged  for 
making  a  gown  for  the  maid.  ^H 

The  colors  in  the  Dutch  gowns  were  uniform^^ 
gay.  Madam  Cornelia  de  Vos  in  a  green  cloth  pet- 
ticoat, a  red  and  blue  "Haarlamer"  waistcoat,  a 
pair  of  red  and  yellow  sleeves>  a  white  cornet  cap, 
green  stockings  with  crimson  clocks^  and  a  purple 
**  Pooyse "  apron  was  a  blooming  flower-bed  of 
color. 

I  fear  we  have  unconsciously  formed  our  mental 
pictures  of  our  Dutch  forefathers  through  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  Washington  Irving.  We  certainly 
cannot  improve  upon  his  account  of  the  Dutch 
housewife  of  New  Amsterdam  :  — 
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"Their  hair,  untortured  by  the  abominations  of  art^ 
was  scrupulously  pomatumed  back  from  their  foreheads 
with  a  candle,  and  covered  with  a  little  cap  of  quilted  cal- 
ico, which  fitted  exactly  to  their  heads.  Their  petticoats 
of  linsey-woolsey  were  striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous 
dyeSj  though  I  must  canfess  those  gallant  g;arments  were 
rather  short,  scarce  reaching  below  the  kjiee ;  but  then 
thcv  made  up  in  the  number,  which  gencrallv  equalled  that 
of  the  gentlemen's  small-clothes;  and  what  is  still  more 
praise-worthy,  they  were  al[  of  their  own  manufacture, — 
of  which  circumstance,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  they 
were  not  a  little   vain. 

"Those  were  the  honest  days,  in  which  every  woman 
stayed  at  home,  read  the  Bible,  and  wore  pockets,  —  ay, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  goodly  size,  fashioned  with  patchwork 
into  many  curious  devices,  ajid  osteiiiatiously  worn  on  the 
outside.  These,  in  fact,  were  convenient  receptacles  where 
all  good  housewives  carefully  stored  away  such  things  as 
they  wished  to  have  at  hand  j  by  which  means  they  often 
came  to  be  incredibly  crammed. 

*'  Besides  these  notable  pockets^  they  likewise  wore  scis- 
sors and  pincushions  su.spended  from  their  girdles  by  red 
ribbons,  or,  among  the  more  opulent  and  showv  classes, 
by  brass  and  even  silver  chains,  indubitable  tokens  of 
ihrifiy  housewives  and  industrious  spinsters.  I  cannot  say 
much  m  vindication  ot  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats;  it 
doubtless  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
stockings  a  chance  to  be  seen,  which  were  generally  of 
blue  worsted,  with  magnificent  red  clocks;  or  perhaps  to 
display  a  well-turned  ankle  and  a  neat  though  serviceable 
foot,  set  oft'  by  a  high-heeled  leathern  shoe,  with  a  large 
and  splendid  silver  buckle. 

**  There  was  a  secret  charm  in  those  petticoats,  which 
no  doubt  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  prudent  gal- 
lants.     The  wardrobe  of  a  lady  was  in  those  days  her  only 
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fortune;  and  she  who  had  a  good  stack  of  petticoats  and 
sCockings  was  as  absolutely  an  heiress  as  is  a  fCaniLschatka 
damsel  with  a  store  of  bear-skins,  or  a  Lapland  belle  with 
plenty  of  reindeer." 

A  Boston  lady,  Madam  Knights,  visiting  New 
York  in    1704,  wrote  also  with  clear  pen:  — 

'•^The  English  go  very  fashionable  in  their  dress.  But 
the  Dutch,  espcciallv  the  middling  sort,  differ  from  out 
women,  in  their  habitt  go  loose,  wear  French  muches  wch 
are  like  a  Capp  and  headband  in  one,  leaving  theJr  ears 
bare,  which  are  sett  out  with  j^eu'clls  of  a  large  size  and 
manv  in  number;  and  their  fingers  hoop't  with  rings,  some 
with  large  stones  in  them  of  many  Coullers,  as  were  their 
pendants  in  their  ears,  which  vou  should  see  very  old 
women   wear  as  well   as   Young." 

The  jewels  of  one  pettier. of  New  Amsterdam 
were  unusually  rich  (in  1650),  and  were  enumerated 
thus  ;  — 

One  embroidered  purse  with   silver  bugle  and 

chain  to  the  girdle  and  silver  hook  and  eye        i      4 
One  pair  black  pendants,  gold  nocks      ...  10 

One  gold  hoac,  wherein  thirteen  diamonds^  one 

white  coral  chain 16 

One  pair  gold  stucks  or  pendants  each  with  ten 

diamonds 25 

Two  diamond  rings 24 

One  gold  ring  with  clasp  beck 12 

One  gold    ring   or  hoop    bound    round    wilh 

diamonds 2J0 

These  jewels  were  owned  by  the  wife  of  an 
English'born    citizen ;    but    some    of    the    Dutch 
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d3.mes  had  handsome  jewels,  especially  rich  chate- 
laines with  their  equipages  and  ecuis  with  rich  and 
useful  articles  in  variety.  When  we  read  of  such 
articles,  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  words  of  an 
Knglish  clergyman  who  visited  Albany  about  the 
year  1700;  namely,  that  he  found  the  Dutch 
women  of  best  Albany  families  going  about  their 
homes  in  summer  time  and  doing  their  household 
work  while  barefooted* 

Many  conditions  existed  in  Maryland  which  were 

I  found  nowhere  else  in  the  colonies.  These  were 
chiefly  topographical.  The  bay  and  its  many  and 
accommodative  tide-water  estuaries  gave  the  planters 
the  means,  not  only  of  easy,  cheap,  and  speedy 
communication  with  each  other,  but  with  the  whole 
world.  It  was  a  freedom  of  intercourse  not  given 
to   any    other  agricultural  community  in  the  whole 

-  -world.     It    was    said    that    every    planter  had   sate 
P  water  within   a  rifle-shot  of  his  front  gate  —  there- 
fore  the    world    was   open    to    him.     The    tide    is 

-  never  strong  enough  on  this  shore  to  hinder  a  sail- 
P   boat    nor   is   the   current   of  the  rivers  perceptible. 

The  crop  of  the  settlers  was  wholly  tobacco  —  in- 
deed, all  the  processes  of  government,  of  society,  of 
domestic  life,  began  and  ended  with  tobacco.  It 
was  a  wonderfully  lucrative  crop,  but  it  was  an  vm- 
happy  one  for  any  colony  ;  for  the  tobacco  ships 
arrived  in  fleets  only  in  May  and  June,  when  the 
crops  were  ready  for  market.  The  ships  could  come 
H  in  anywhere  by  tide-waten  Hence  there  were  two 
P  or  three  months  of  intense  excitemenr,  or  jollity> 
lavishness,  extravagance,  when  these  ships  were  in; 
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a  regular  Bartholomew  Fair  of  disorder,  coarse  wit, 
and  rough  fun;  and  the  rest  of  the  year  there  was 
nothing;  no  business,  no  money,  no  fun.  Often 
the  planter  found  himself  after  a  month  of  June 
gambling  and  fun  with  three  years'  crops  pledged  in 
^^___  advance  to    his   credit- 

~''-^-'*^''  ors.     The   factor  then 

played  his  part ;  took  a 
mortgage,  perhaps,  on 
both  crops  and  planta- 
tion ;  and  invariably 
ended  in  owning  every- 
thing. A  striking  but 
coarse  picture  of  the 
traffic  and  its  evils  is 
given  in  Tl>e  S&i-weed 
Factor,  a  poem  of  the 
day. 

Land  and  living  were 
cheap   in    this   tobacco 

Udy  Anne  Clifford.  j^^j^      ^^^      ^^^^^     ^^^ 

needed  for  the  sudden  crops  \  so  negro  slaves  were 
bought,  and  warm  invitations  were  sent  back  to 
England  for  all  and  every  kind  of  labor.  Con- 
victs  were  welcomed,  redemptioners  were  eagerly 
sought  for ;  and  the  scrupulous  laws  which  were 
made  for  their  protection  were  blazoned  in  Kngland^ 
Many  laborers  were  "crimped,"  too,  in  England, 
and  brought  of  course,  willy-nilly,  to  Maryland. 
Landlords  were  even  granted  lands  in  proportion  to 
their  number  of  servants  ;  a  hundred  acres  per  capita 
was  the  allowance.     It  can  readily  be  seen  that  an 
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ambitious  or  unscrupulous   planter  would  gather  in 
in  some  way  as  many  heads  as  possible, 

Marj'land  under  the  Bakimores  was  the  only 
colony  that  then  admitted  convicts  —  that  is,  ad- 
mitted them  openly  and  legally.  She  even  greeted 
them  warmly,  eager  for  the  labor  of  their  hands, 
which  was  often  skilled  labor;  welcomed  them  for 
their  wits,  albeit  these  had  often  been  ill  applied; 
welcomed  them  for  their  manners,  often  amply 
refined;  welcomed  them  for  their  possibilities  of 
rehabilitation  of  morals  and  behavior. 

The  kidnapped  servants  did  not  fare  badly.  Many 
examples  are  known  where  they  worked  on  until 
they  had  acquired  ample  means;  still   the  literature 

-     of  the  day  is  full  of  complaints  such  as  this  in  Tjhe 

I    Hdt-weed  Factor :  — 

I     ^ 


*•  Not  then  a  slave  ;  tor  twice  cwo  years 
My  ttuthcs  were  tashianably  new. 
Nor  were  my  shifts  ol"  linen  blue. 
Bur  Thing,s  are  Changed.      Now  m  ihc  Hoe 
I  daily  work  ;  and  Baretbot  go.  \ 

In  weeding  Corn,  or  feeding  Swine 
J  spend  my  mdanchuly  time." 


Cheap  ballads  were  sold  in  Fngland  warning 
English  maidens  against  kidnapping. 

In  the  collection  of  Old  Black  Letter  Ballads  in 
the  British  Museum  is  one  entitled  The  Trappand 
Maiden  or  the  Distress'd  Damsel,  Its  date  is  be- 
lieved to  be  1670. 


"  The  Girl  was  cunningly  trappan'd 
Sent  to  Virginny  (rom  England. 
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Where  she  doth  Hardship  undergo  ; 
There  U  no  cure,  it  mu^t  be  so  ; 
But  if  she  Uvea  to  crass  the  Main 
She  vows  she'll  nc'et  go  there  again. 
Give  ear  utito  a  Maid 
That  laiely  was  berray'd 

And  sent  umo  Virginny  O. 
Jn  brief  1  shall  declflre 
What  I  have  suffered  there 

When  that  I  was  weary,  O, 
The  cloathes  that  I  brought  in 
They  arc  worn  so  thin 

In  rhe  t^nd  ol  Virginny  O. 
Which  makes  mc  for  to  say 
Ahs  !  and  wel!-a-day 

When  that  J  was  weary,  O.** 

The    indentured    servant,    the    redemptionerj   or 

free-wilier  saw  before  him,  at  the  close  of  his  seven 

/    years  term,  a  home  in  a  teeming  land  ;  he  would  own 

J    fifty  acres  of  that  land  with   three  barrels,  an  axe,  a 

gun,  and  a  hoe- — truly,  the  world  was  his.     He  would 

;    have  also  a  suit  of  kersey,  strong  hose,  a  shirt,  French 

'    fall  shoes,  and  a  good  hat,  —  a  Monmouth  cap,  —  a 

/     suit  worthy  any  man.      Abigail  had  an  equal  start,  a 

petticoat  and  waistcoat  of  strong  wool,  a  perpeCuana 

or  callimaneo,  two  blue  aprons,  two  linen  caps»  a 

pair  of  new  shoes,  two  pairs  of  new  stockings  and 

V     a  smock,  and  three  barrels  of  Indian  corn. 

We  find   that  many  of  these  redemptioners  be- 
came  soldiers    in    the    colonial   wars,    often    distin- 
■  guished    for   bravery.      This   was    through    a    law 
]    passed    by    the    British    government    that    all    who 
j    enlisted    in    military  service    in    the    colonies    were 
^released  by  that  act  from  further  bondage. 


despatches  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  relating  to  the  ever  troublesome 
query  of  chose  days^  namely,  the  exact  placing  of 
boundary  lines.  One  of  these  men  was  Augustine 
Herrman,  a  man  ot  partSj  who  had  been  ambassa- 
dor  to    Rhode   Island,  a  ship-ownerj  and  man  of 
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executive  ability,  which  was  proven  by  his  offer  to 
Lord  Baltimore  to  draw  a  map  of  Maryland  and 
the  surrounding  country  in  exchange  for  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  He  was  a  !and-sur- 
veyoTj  and  drew  an  excellent  map  ;  and  he  received 
the  four  thousand  acres  afterwards  known  as  Bohe- 
mia Manor.  His  portrait  and  that  of  his  wife  exist; 
they  are  wretched  daubs,  as  were  many  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  day,  but,  nevertheless,  her  dress  is 
plainly  revealed  by  it  You  can  see  a  copy  of  it 
on  page  ui.  The  overdress,  pleated  body»  and 
upper  sleeve  are  green.  The  litlle  lace  collar  is 
drawn  up  with  a  tiny  ribbon  just  as  we  see  collars 
to-day*  Her  hair  is  simplicity  itself  The  full 
undcrsleeves  and  heavy  ear-rings  give  a  little  rich- 
ness to  the  drcsSj  which  is  not  English  nor  Is  it 
Dutch. 

It  IS  easy  to  know  the  items  of  the  dress  of  the 
early  Virginian  settlers,  where  any  court  records  exist. 
Manv,  of  course,  have  perished  in  the  terrible  devas- 
tations of  two  long  wars ;  but  wherever  they  have 
escaped  destruction  all  the  records  of  church  and 
town  in  the  various  counties  of  Virginia  have  been 
carefully  transcribed  and  certified,  and  arc  open  to 
consultation  in  the  Virginia  State  Library  at  Rich- 
mond, where  many  of  the  originals  are  also  pre- 
served. Many  have  also  been  printed.  Mr.  Bruce, 
in  his  fine  book.  The  Economic  History  of  ^ir- 
ginia  in  the  Sevenleenth  Ceniury\  has  given  fre- 
quent extracts  from  these  certified  records.  From 
them  and  from  the  originals  I  gain  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  dress  of  the  planters  at  that  time.     It 
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varied  little  from  dress  in  the  New  England  colo- 
nies save  that  Virginians  were  richer  than  New  Eng- 
landers,  and  so  had  more  costly  apparel.  Almost 
nothing  was  manufactured  in  Virginia.  The  plain- 
est and  simplest  articles  of  dress,  save  those  of 
homespun  stutfs^  were  ordered  from  England,  as 
well  as  richer  garments.  We  see  even  in  George 
Washington's  daVj  until  he  was  prevented  by  war, 
"  that  he  sent  frequent 
orders,  wherein  elabo- 
rately detailed  attire  was 
ordered  with  the  pet- 
tiest articles  for  house- 
hold and  plantation 
use. 

Mrs.  Francis  Pritch- 
ard  of  Lancaster^  Vir- 
ginia (in  1660),  we  find 
nad      a     representative 

K   wardrobe.     She  owned 

■  an  olive-coloredsilkpet- 
ticoat,  another  of  silk 
cabby,  and  one  of  flowered  tabby,  one  of  vetvet, 
and  one  of  white  striped  dimity.  Her  printed  calico 
gown  was  lined  with  blue  silk,  thus  proving  how 

^much  calico  was  valued.  Other  bodices  were  a 
striped  dimity  jacket  and  a  black  silk  waistcoat. 
To  wear  with  these  were  a  pair  of  scarlet  sleeves 
%  and  other  sleeves  of  ruffled  hoUand.  Five  aprons, 
'  various  neckwear  of  Flanders  lace,  and  several  rich 
handkerchiefs  completed  a  gay  costume  to  which 
green  silk  stockings  gave  an   additional   touch   of 
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color.  Green  was  distinctly  the  favorite  color  for 
hose  among  all  the  early  settlers;  and  nearly  all  the 
inventories  in  Virginia  have  that  entry. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Willoughby  of  Lower  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia^ had  at  the  same  date  a  like  gay  wardrobe, 
valued,  however,  at  but  ^f  14.  Petticoats  of  calico, 
striped  linen,  India  silk,  worsted  prunella,  and  red, 
blue,  and  black  silk  were  accompanied  with  scarlet 
waistcoats  with  silver  iace,  a  white  knit  waistcoat,  a 
"pair  of  red  paragon  bodices/'  and  another  pair  of  sky- 
colored  satin  bodices.  She  had  also  a  striped  stuff 
jacket,  a  worsted  prunella  mantle,  and  a  black  silk 
gown.  There  weredistinctionsintheshapeof the  outer 
garments  —  mantles,  jackets,  and  gowns.  Hoods, 
aprons,  and  bands  completed  her  comfortable  attire. 

Though  so  much  of  the  clothing  of  the  Virginia 
planters  was  made  in  England,  there  was  certain 
work  done  by  home  tailors  ;  such  work  as  repairs, 
alterations,  making  children's  common  clothing,  and 
the  like,  also  the  clothing  of  upper  servants-  Often 
the  tailor  himself  was  a  bond-servant.  Thus,  Luke 
Mathews,  a  tailor  from  Hereford^  England,  was 
bound  to  Thomas  Landon  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  the  day  he  landed.  He  was  to  have  sixpence 
a  day  while  working  for  the  Landon  family,  but  when 
working  for  other  persons  half  of  whatever  he  earned. 
In  the  Lancaster  County  records  is  a  tailor's  account 
{one  Noah  Rogers)  from  the  year  1690  to  1709;  it 
was  paid,  of  course,  in  tobacco.  We  may  set  the 
tobacco  as  worth  about  twopence  a  pound.  Jt  will 
be  thus  seen  from  the  following  items  that  prices  in 
Vii^inia  were  higher  than  in  New  England:  — 
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Pounda 

For  making  seven  womens*  Jaclcetts 70 

For  making  a  Coat  for  y  Wife 60 

For  altering  a  Plush  Britches 20 

For  Y'  Wife  &  Daughturs  Jackctt 30 

For  y  Britches 20 

Coat 40 

Y'  Boys  Jacketts 20 

Y'  Sons  britches '25 

Y'  Eldest  Sons  Ticking  Suite 60 

To  making  i  Dimity  Waistcoat,  Serge  suite  2  Cot- 
ton Waistcoats  and  y  Dimity  Coat  .     .     .     .  185 

For  a  pr  of  buff  Gloves 100 

For  I  Neck  Cloth 12 

A  pr  of  Stockings 1 20 

A  pr  Callimmaneo  britches 60 

Another  bill  of  the  year  164J  reads:  — 

Pounds 

To  making  a  suit  with  buttons  to  it 80 

I  ell  canvas 30 

for  dimothy  linings 3Q 

for  buttons  &  silke 50 

for  points 50 

for  taffeta 58 

for  belly  pieces 40 

for  hooks  &  eies 10 

for  ribbonin  for  pockets 20 

for  stifiinin  for  a  collar 10 

Sum 378 

The  extraordinary  prices  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  making  a  pair  of 
stockings,  and  one  hundred  for  a  pair  of  gloves,  when 
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making  a  coat  was  but  forty,  must  remain  a  seven- 
teenth-century puzzle.  This  coat  was  probably  a 
petticoat.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  find  a  tailor  making 
gloves  and  stockings  at  any  price.  I  think  both  buff 
gloves  and  stockings  were  of  leather.  Perhaps  he 
charged  thus  broadly  because  it  was  "  not  in  his  hne." 
Work  in  leather  was  always  well  paid.  We  find  tailors 
making  leather  breeches  and  leather  drawers  ;  the 
latter  could  not  be  the  garments  thus  named  to-day. 
Tailors  became  prosperous  and  Well-to-do,  perhaps 
because  they  worked  in  winter  when  ether  Virginia 
tradesfolk  were  idle;  and  they  acquired  large  tracts 
of  land. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  of  Virginia  were 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  planting  of 
New  England-  We  find  the  land  of  many  Massa- 
chusetts towns  wholly  taken  up  by  a  group  of  settlers 
who  emigrated  together  from  the  Old  World  and 
gathered  into  a  town  together  in  the  New.  It  was 
like  the  transferal  of  a  neighborhood.  It  brought 
about  many  happy  results  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
interdependence.  From  it  arose  that  system  of 
domestic  service  in  which  the  children  of  friends 
rendered  helpful  duty  in  other  households  and  were 
called  help.  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  was  far  less  neighborhood  life. 
■  J  Plantations  were  isolated.  Lines  of  demarcation  in 
I  domestic  service  were   much    more   definite   where 

L  1  black  life  slaves  and  white  bond-servants  for  a  term 
V  I  of  years  performed  all  household  service.  For  the 
I  daughter  of  one  Virginia  househoid  to  *'  help  "  in 

^^^      the  work  in  another  household  was  unknown.     Each 
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system  had  its  benefits ;  each  had  its  drawbacks. 
Neither  has  whollv  survived  ;  but  something  hetter 
has  been  evolved^  in  spite  of  our  lamentations  for 
the  good  old  times. 

Life  is  better  ordered,  but  it  is  not  so  picturesque 
as  when  negro  servants  swarmed  in  the  kitchen,  and 
German,  Scotch,  and  Irish  redemptioners  served  in 
varied  callings.  There  was  vast  variety  of  attire  to 
be  found  on  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  plantations 
and  in  the  few  towns  of  these  colonies.  The  black 
slaves  wore  homespun  cloths  and  homespun  stuff, 
crocus  and  Virginia  cloth;  and  the  women  were 
happy  if  they  could  crown  their  simple  attire  with 
gay  turbans.  Indians  stalked  up  to  the  plantation 
doors,  halted  in  silence,  and  added  their  gay  dress  of 
the  wild  woods.  German  sectaries  and  mystics  fared 
on  garbed  an  their  simple  peasant  dress.  Irish 
sturdy  beggars  idled  and  fiddled  through  existence. 
In  dress  of  shabby  gentility,  with  always  a  wig. 
"Wild-Irish"  came  in  brogues  and  Irish  trousers. 
Sailors  and  pirates  came  ashore  gayly  dressed  in 
varied  costume,  with  gay  sashes  full  of  pistols  and  cut- 
lasses, swaggering  from  wharf  to  plantation.  Queer 
details  of  dress  had  all  these  varied  souls;  some 
have  lingered  to  puzzle  us. 

A  year  ago  I  had  sent  to  nie,  by  a  descendant  of 
an  old  Virginia  family,  a  photograph  of  a  curious 
gold  medal  or  disk,  a  family  relic  which  was  evidently 
a  token  of  some  importance,  since  it  bore  tiny  holes 
and  had  marks  of  having  been  affixed  as  an  insignia. 
Though  I  could  decipher  the  bold  initials,  cut  in 
openwork,   I    could    judge    little    by  the   colorless 
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photograph,  and  finally  with  due  misgivings  and 
great  precautions  in  careful  packing,  insurance,  etc^ 
the  priceless  family  relic  was  intrusted  to  an  express 
company  for  transmission  to  my  inspection.  Glad 
indeed  was  I  that  the  owner  had  not  presented  it 
in  person ;  for  the  decoration  of  honor,  the  insignia 
of  rankj  the  trophy  of  prowess  in  war  or  emblem  of 
conquest  in  love,  was  the  pauper's  badge  of  a  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  parish.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  task 
to  write  back  the  mortifying  news  ;  but  1  am  proud 
of  the  letter  which  I  composed;  no  one  could  have 
done  the  deed  better. 

There  was  an  old  law  in  Virginia  which  ran  thus :  — 

"Every  person  who  shall  receive  relief  from  the  parish 
and  be  $ent  to  the  s^aid  alms-house,  shall,  upon  the  shoLilder 
of  the  right  sleeve  of  his  uppermost  garment  in  an  open  and 
visible  manner,  wear  a  badge  with  the  name  of  the  parish 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs,  cut  in  red,  blue  or  green  cloth, 
as  the  vestry  or  church  wardens  shall  direct.  And  if  any 
poor  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  wear  such  badge,  such 
offense  may  be  punished  cither  by  ordering  his  or  her  allow- 
ance to  be  abridged,  suspended  or  withdrawn,  or  the  offender 
to  be  whipped  not  excetding  five  lashes  for  one  offense; 
and  if  any  person  not  entitled  to  relief  as  aforesaid,  shall 
presume  to  wear  such  badge,  he  or  she  shall  be  whipped 
for  every  such  offense." 

This  law  did  not  mean  the  fijil  name  of  the  parish, 
but  significant  initials.  Sometimes  the  initials  "P  P" 
■  were  employed,  standing  for  public  pauper.  In 
other  counties  a  metal  badge  was  ordered,  often  cast 
in  pewter.  In  one  case  a  die-cutter  was  made  by 
which   an   oblong  brass   badge   could  be  cut,  and 
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stamps  of  letters  to  stamp  the  badges  accompanied 
it.      Sometimes  these  badges  were  three  inches  long. 

The  expression,  "the  badge  of  poverty,"  became 
a  literal  one  when  all  persons  receiving  parochial 
relief  had  to  wear  a  large  Roniatr  "  P"  with  the  initial 
of  their  parish  set  on  the  right  sleeve  of  the  upper- 
most garment  in  an  open  and  visible  manner.  Like- 
wise all  pensioners  were  ordered  to  wear  their  badges 
"so  they  may  be  seen."  A  pauper  who  refused  to 
do  this  might  be  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  twenty- 
one  days.  Moreover,  if  the  parish  beadle  neglected 
to  spy  out  that  the  badge  was  missing  from  some 
poor  pensioner,  he  had  to  pay  ha[f  a  crown  himself. 
This  legality  was  necessitated  by  actions  like  that 
of  the  English  goody,  who,  when  ordered  to  wear 
this  pauper's  badge,  demurely  fastened  it  to  her 
flannel  petticoat.  For  this  law,  like  aK  the  early 
Virginia  statutes,  was  simply  a  transcript  of  Knglish 
laws.  In  New  York,  for  some  vears  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  the  parish  poor  —  there  were  no 
paupers  —  were  ordered  to  wear  these  badges. 

This  mode  of  stigmatizing  offenders  as  well  as 
paupers  was  in  force  in  the  earlier  days  of  all  the 
colonies.  Its  existence  in  New  Kngland  has  been 
immortalized  in  The  Scarlei  Letter.  I  have  given 
in  my  book,  Curious  Putiishmenls  of  By-gone  Days, 
many  examples  of  the  wearing  of  significant  letters 
by  criminals  in  various  New  England  towns,  in 
Plymouth,  Salem,  Taunton,  Boston,  Hartford,  New 
London,  also  in  New  York.  It  offered  a  singular 
and  striking  detail  of  costume  to  see  William 
Bacon   in   Boston,  and   Robert  Coles   in    Roxbury, 
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rearing  "  hang^ed  about  their  necks  on  their  duterd 
garment  a  D  made  of  Ridd  cloth  sett  on  white." 
A  Boston  woman  wore  a  great  "  B,"  not  for  Boston, 
but  for  blasphemy.  John  Davis  wore  a  "V"  for 
viciousness.  Others  were  forced  to  wear  for  years 
a  heavy  cord  around  the  neck,  signifying  that  the 
offender  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  and 
its  rope. 

But  return  we  to  the  metal  badge  which  has  caused 
this  diversion  to  so  gloomy  a  subject  as  crime  and 
punishment.  It  was  simply  an  oblong  plate  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  long,  of  humble  metal  — 
pinchbeck,  or  alchemy — but  plated  heavily  with  gold, 
therefore  readily  mistaken  for  solid  gold  ;  upon  it  the 
telltale  initials  **  P  P"  had  been  stamped  with  a  die, 
while  smaller  letters  read  "St-  J.  Psh,"  These  con- 
firmed my  immediate  suspicions,  for  I  had  seen  an 
order  of  relief  for  a  stricken  wanderer  — *  an  order  for 
two  weeks'  relief,  where  the  wardens  of"  St.  J.  Psh." 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  send  the  pauper  on  —  to  make 
him  *'  move  along  "  to  some  other  parish.  This  gold 
badge  was  not  unlike  the  metal  badges  worn  on  the 
left  arm  by  "  Bedlam  beggars,"  the  licensed  beggars 
of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  half-cured  patients  of 
that  asylum  for  lunatics. 

The  owner  of  this  badge  with  ancient  letters  had 
not  idly  accepted  thenij  or  jumped  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  decoration  of  honor  for  his  an- 
cestor. He  had  searched  its  history  tongj  and  he 
had  found  in  Hall's  Chronicles  of  the  Pugeanti  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Kings  ample  reference  to 
similar  letters,  but  not  as  pauper's  badges.     Indeed, 
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like  many  another  well-read  and  intelligent  person, 
he  had  never  heard  of  pauper's  badges.     He  read: — 

'*  In  this  garden  was  ihe  King  and  five  with  him  ap- 
parycUed  in  garments  of  purpull  satyn,  every  edge  garnished 
with  frysed  golde  and  everv  garment  full  of  posyes  made  of 
letters  of  fine  gold,  of  bullion  as  chick  as  mighr  he.  And 
six  Ladycs  wore  rochettcs  roulcd  with  crymosyn  velvet  and 
set  with  Icttrcs  like  Carettrs.  And  after  the  Kyng  and  his 
compaignions  had  daunsed,  he  appointed  the  Ladits,  G^en- 
(Jewomen,  and  Ambassadours  to  take  the  lettres  off  their  gar- 
ments in  token  [>f  liberaiyte^  Which  thing  the  common 
people  perceiving,  ranne  to  them  and  stripped  them.  And 
at  this  banket  a  shypman  of  Londoii  caught  ccrtayn  lettres 
which  he  sould  to  a  goldsmith  for  £2-  '4^-  ^^" 

All  this  was  pleasing  to  the  vanity  of  our  friend, 
who  fancied  his  letters  as  having  taken  part  in  a 
like  pageant;  perhaps  as  a  gift  of  the  king  himself. 
We  must  remember  that  he  believed  his  badge  of 
pure  gold.  He  did  not  know  it  was  a  base  metal, 
plated.  He  proudly  pictured  his  forbears  taking 
part  in  some  kingly  pageant.  He  scorned  so  mod- 
ern and  commonplace  a  possibility  as  a  society  like 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe,  which  was  formed 
of  Virginian  gentlefolk. 

It  plainly  was  a  relic  of  some  romance,  and  tn 
the  strangely  picturesque  events  of  the  early  years 
in  this  New  World  need  not,  though  a  pauper's 
badge,  have  been  a  badge  of  dishonor.  What 
strange  event  or  happening,  or  scene  had  it  over- 
looked ?  Why  had  it  been  covered  with  its  golden 
sheet?  Was  it  in  defiance  or  in  satire,  in  remorse, 
or  in  revenge,  or  in  humble  and  grateful  recognition 
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of  some  strange  and  protecting  Providence?  We 
shall  never  know.  It  was  certainlv  not  an  agreeable 
discovery,  to  think  that  your  great-grandmother  or 
grandfather  had  probably  been  branded  as  a  public 
pauper;  but  there  were  strange  exiles  and  strange 
paupers  in  those  days,  exiles  through  political  parties^ 
through  the  disfavor  of  kings,  through  religious 
conviction^  and  the  pauper  of  the  golden  badge,  the 
pauper  of  "  St,  J.  Psh.,"  may  have  ended  his  days  as 
vestryman  of  that  very  church.  Certain  it  was,  that 
no  ordinary  pauper  would  have,  or  could  have,  thus 
preserved  it;  and  from  similar  reverses  and  glorify- 
ing equally  base  objects  came  the  subjects  of  half 
the  crests  of  English  heraldry. 

The  likeness  of  Pocahontas  (facing  this  page) 
is  dated  1616.  It  is  in  the  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
Englislswoman,  a  woman  of  importance  and  means. 
This  portrait  has  been  a  shock  to  many  who  ideal- 
ized the  Indian  princess  as  "that  sweet  American 
girl,"  as  Thackeray  called  her.  Especially  is  it 
disagreeable  in  many  of  the  common  prints  from 
it.  One  flippant  young  friend,  the  wife  of  an  army 
officer^  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  far  West, 
said  of  it,  in  disgust,  remembering  her  frontier 
residence,  "  With  a  man's  hat  on  !  just  like  everv 
old  Indian  squaw  1"  This  hat  is  certainlv  displeas- 
ing, but  it  was  not  worn  through  Indian  taste;  it 
was  an  English  fashion,  seen  on  women  ot  wealth 
as  well  as  of  the  plainer  sort.  I  have  a  score  of 
prints  and  photographs  of  English  portraits,  wherein 
this  mannish  hat  is  shown.  In  the  original  of  this 
portrait  of  Pocahontas^  the  heavy,  sombre  effect  is 
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much  lightened  by  the  gold  hatband.  These  rich 
hatbands  were  one  of  the  articles  of  dress  prohibited 
as  vain  and  extravagant  by  the  Massachusetts  magis- 
trates. They  were  costly  luxuries.  We  find 
them  named  and  valued  in  many  inventories  in  all 
the  colonies,  and  John  Pory,  secretary  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colony,  wrote  about  that  time  to  a  friend  in 
England  a  sentence  which  has  given,  I  think  to  all 
who  read  it,  an  exaggerated  nation  of  the  dress  of 
Virginians:  — 

"Our  cowekeepcr  here  of  James  citty  on  Sundays  goes 
accoutred  all  in  ffreshe  fflaniingi'  si  Ike,  and  a  wife  of  one 
thac  had  in  England  professed  the  blacke  arte  nut  of  a 
Schni[er  bul  of  a  Collier  wcares  her  rough  beaver  hatt  with 
a  faire  perle  hatband,  and  a  silken  sute  there  to  correspond." 

Corroborative  evidence  of  the  richness  and  great 
cost  of  these  hatbands  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Susan 
Moseley  to  Governor  Yardley  of  Virginia,  telling 
of  the  exchange  of  a  hatband  and  jewel  for  four 
young  cows,  one  older  cow  and  four  oxen,  on  ac- 
count of  her  "great  want  of  cattle,"  She  writes 
on  "this  Last  July  1650,  at  Elizabeth  River  in 
Virginia  "  ;  — 

**■  I  had  rayther  your  wife  should  weare  them  then  any 
gentle  woman  I  vet  know  in  ye  country  ;  but  good  Sir  have 
HQ  scruple  concerninge  their  rightnesse,  for  I  went  my  sclfe 
from  Rotterdam  to  ye  haugh  (The  Hague)  to  inquire  of 
yc  gould  smiths  and  found  y\  they  weare  all  Right,  there- 
fore thats  without  t^uestion,  and  for  ve  hat  band  y't  alone 
coste  tiv*'  hundred  gilders  a?  my  husband  knows  vcrry  well 
and  will  tell  you   soe  when   ht   sees  you  \   for  ye   Juell  and 
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ye  ringe  they  weare  made  for  me  at  Rotterdam  and  I  paid 
in  good  rex  dollars  sixty  griders  for  ye  Juell  and  fivety  and 
two  gilders  for  ye  ringe,  which  cumcs  to  in  English  monny 
eleaven  poundes  fower  shillings.  1  have  sent  the  sute  and 
Ringc  by  yuur  servant,  and  I  wish  Mrs.  Yeardlcv  health 
and  prosperity  to  weare  thi:n]  in,  and  give  you  both  thanks 
for  your  kind  tuken.  When  niy  husband  cumes  home  we 
will  see  to  gett  ye  Cattell  home,  in  ye  meantime  [  present 
my  Love  and  service  to  your  selfe  &  wife,  and  commit 
you  all  to  God,  and  remaine, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"Susan  Moseley." 


The  purchasing  value  of  five  hundred  guilders, 
the  cost  of  the  hatband,  would  be  equal  to-day  to 
nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  portrait  of  Pocahontas  in  the  original, 
there  is  also  much  liveliness  of  color,  a  rich  scarlet 
with  heavy  braidings;  these  all  lessen  somewhat  the 
forbidding  presence  of  the  scitT  hat.  She  carries  a 
fan  of  ostrich  feathers,  such  as  are  depicted  in  por- 
traits of  Queen  HJizabeth, 

These  feather  fans  had  little  looking-glasses  of 
silvered  glass  or  polished  steel  set  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers.  Euphues  says,  "The  glasses  you  carry 
in  fans  of  feathers  show  you  to  be  lighter  than 
feathers;  the  new-found  glass  chains  that  you  wear 
about  your  necks,  argue  you  to  be  more  brittle  than 
glass." 

These  fans  were,  in  the  queen's  hands,  as  large 
as  hand  fire-screens ;  manv  were  given  to  her  as 
New  Year's  gifts  or  other  tokens,  one  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.      This  makes  me  believe  that  they  were  a 


fashion  taken  from  the  North  American.  Indians 
and  eagerlv  adopted  in  Kngland ;  where,  for  two 
centynes,  everything  related  co  the  red-men  of  the 
New  World  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  —  except 
their  costunae. 

The  hat  worn  by  Pocahontas,  or  a  lower  crowned 
form  of  it,  is  seen  in  the  Hollar  drawing  of  Puritan 
women  (facing  page  g6),  where  it  seems  specially  ugly 
and  ineffective,  and  on  the  Quaker  Tub-preacher. 
Tt  lingered  for  many  years, perched  on  top  of  French 
hoods,  close  caps,  kerchiefs,  and  other  variety  of 
head-gear  worn  by  women  of  all  ranks;  never  ele- 
gant, never  becoming,  J  can  think  of  no  reason 
for  its  long  existence  and  dominance  save  its  costli- 
ness. It  was  not  imitated,  so  it  kept  its  place  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  beaver  was  ampfe.  This  hat 
was  also  durable.  A  good  beaver  hat  was  not  for  a 
year  nor  even  for  a  generation.  It  lasted  easily 
half  a  century.  But  we  all  know  that  the  beaver 
disappeared  suddenly  from  our  forests ;  and  as  a 
sequence  the  beaver  hat  was  no  longer  available  for 
common  wear.  It  still  held  its  place  as  a  splendid, 
feather-trimmed,  rich  article  of  dress,  a  hat  for  dress 
wear,  and  it  was  then  comely  and  becoming.  Within 
a  few  years,  through  national  and  state  protection, 
the  beaverj  most  interesting  of  wild  creatures,  has 
increased  and  niuUiplied  in  North  America  until  it 
has  become  in  certain  localities  a  serious  pest  to 
lumbermen.  We  must  revive  the  fashion  of  real 
beaver  hats  — that  will  speedily  exterminate  the  race. 

It  always  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that,  in  the 
prodigious  interest  felt  in  England  for  the  American 
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Indian^  an  interest  shown  in  the  thronging,  gaping 

sight-seers  that  surrounded  every  taciturn  red-man 
who  visited  the  Old  Worlds  no  fashions  of  ornament 
or  dress  were  copied  as  gav,  novel,  or  becoming. 
The     Indian     afforded     startling    detail    to    Interest 


Duchess  of  Bjckingham  anij  her  Two  Children. 

the  most  jaded  fashion-seelcer.  The  IVorks  of 
Captain  John  Smithy  Strachey's  Historie  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia^  the  works  of  Roger  Williams,  of  John 
Josselyn,  the  letters  of  various  inlssionartes,  give  full 
accounts  of  their  brilliant  attire;  and  many  of  these 
works  were  illustrated.  The  beautiful  mantles  of 
the  Virginia  squaws,  made  of  carefully  dressed  skins. 
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were  tastefully  fringed  and  embroidered  with  tiny 
white  beads  and  minute  disks  of  copper,  like  span- 
gles, which,  with  the  buff  of  the  dressed  skin,  made 
a  charming  color-study  —  copper  and  buff"^ —  picked 
out  with  white.  Sometimes  small  brilliant  shells 
or  feathers  were  added  to  the  fringes.  An  Indian 
princess,  writes  one  chronicler,  wore  a  fair  white  deer- 
skin with  a  frontal  of  white  coral  and  pendants  of 
"great  but  imperfect-colored  and  worse-drilled 
pearls" — ^  our  modern  baroque  pearls.  A  chain 
of  linked  copper  encircled  her  neck  ;  and  her  maid 
brought  to  her  a  mantle  called  a  **puttawas"  of 
glossy  blue  feathers  sewed  so  thickly  and  evenly 
chat  it  seemed    like  heavy   purple  satin. 

A  traveller  wrote  thus  of  an  Indian  squaw  and 
brave :  — 

"  His  wife  was  very  well  favored,  of  medium  stature 
and  very  bashful.  She  had  on  her  bark  a  long  cloak  of 
leathicr,  with  the  fur  side  next  to  her  body.  Abuut  her 
forehead  she  had  a  band  of  white  coral.  In  her  ears  she 
had  bracelets  of  pearls  hanging  down  to  her  waist.  The 
rest  of  her  women  of  the  better  son  had  pendants  of  copper 
hanging  in  cither  ear,  and  some  of  the  children  of  the 
King's  hroiher  and  other  noblemen,  had  live  or  six  in  cither 
ear.  He  himself  had  upon  his  head  a  broad  plate  of  gold 
or  copper,  for  being  unpolished  we  knew  not  which  metal 
it  might  be,  neither  would  he  by  any  means  suffer  us  to 
take  it  off"  his  hca,d.  His  apparel  was  like  his  wife's,  only 
the  women  wear  their  hair  long  on  both  sides  of  the  head, 
and  the  men  on  but  one  side.  They  are  of  color  yellow- 
ish, and  their  hair  black  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  we  saw 
children  who  had  very  fine  auburn  and  chestnut  colored 
hair." 
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John  Josselyn  wrote  of  tawny  beauties :  — 

w  They  are  girt  about  the  middle  with  a  Zone  wrought 
with  Blue  and  White  Beads  into  Pretty  Works.  Of  these 
Beads  ihey  have  Bracelets  for  the  Neck  and  Arms^  and 
Links  Cu  hang  in  their  Ears^  and  a  Fair  Table  curiously 
made  up  with  Beads  Likewise  to  wear  before  their  Breast, 
Their  Hair  they  combe  backward,  and,  tye  it  up  short  with 
a  Border  about  two  Handsfull  broad,  wrought  in  works  as 
the  Other  with  their  Beads. 

Powhatan's  "  Habit"  still  exists.  It  is  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  Tradescant  Collection  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  It  was 
probflbly  presented  by  Captain  John  Smith  himself. 
It  is  made  of  two  deerskins  ornamented  with  "  roa- 
nokc  "  shell-work,  about  seven  feet  Eong  by  five  feet 
wide.  Roanoke  is  akin  to  wampum,  but  this  is  made 
of  West  Indian  shells.  The  figures  are  circles,  a 
crude  human  figure  and  two  mythical  composite  ani- 
mals. He  also  wore  fine  mantles  of  raccoon  skins. 
A  conjurer's  dress  was  simply  a  girdle  with  a  single 
deerskin,  while  a  great  blackbird  with  outstretched 
wings  was  fastened  to  one  ear  —  a  striking  ornament. 
I  am  always  delighted  to  read  such  proof  as  this  of 
a  fact  that  I  have  ever  known,  namely,  that  the 
American  Indian  is  the  most  accomplished,  the 
most  telling  poieur  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  ear  of  the  Indian  man  and  woman  was  pierced 
along  the  entire  outer  edge  and  filled  with  long 
drops,  a  fringe  of  coral,  gold»  and  pearl.  The  wives 
of  Powhatan  wore  triple  strings  of  great  pearls  close 
around    their  throats,  and  a  long    string  over  one 
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shoulder,  while  their  mantles  were  draped  to  show 
their  full  handsome  neck  and  arms.  Altogether, 
with  their  carefully  dressed  hair,  they  would  have 
made  in  full  dress  a  fine  show  In  a  modern  opera- 
box,  and,  indeed,  the  Indian  squaws  did  cause  vast 
exhibition  of  curiosity  and  delight  when  they  visited 
London  and  were  taken  sight-seeing  and  sight-seen: 

As  early  as  1629  an  Indian  chief  with  his  wife  and 
son  came  from  Nova  Scotia  to  England.  Lord 
Poulet  paid  them  much  attention  in  Somersetshire, 
and  Lady  Poulet  took  Lady  Squaw  up  to  London 
and  gave  her  a  necklace  and  a  diamond,  which  I 
suppose  she  wore  with  her  blue  and  white  beads. 

Be  the  story  of  the  saving  of  John  Smith  by 
Pocahontas  a  myth  or  the  truth,  it  forever  lives  a 
beautiful  and  tender  reality  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can children.  Pocahontas  was  not  the  only  Indian 
squaw  who  played  a  kindly  part  in  the  first  coloni- 
zation of  this  country.  There  were  many,  though 
their  deeds  and  names  are  forgotten  ;  and  there  was 
one  Indian  woman  whose  influence  was  much  greater 
and  more  prolonged  than  was  that  of  Pocahontas, 
and  was  haloed  with  many  years  of  exciting  adventure 
as  well  as  romance.  Let  me  recount  a  few  details 
of  her  life,  that  you  may  wonder  with  me  that  the 
only  trace  of  Indian  life  marked  indelibly  on  Eng- 
land was  found  on  the  swinging  signs  ot  inns  known 
by  the  name  of  "The  Bell  Savage,"  "  La  Belle  Sau- 
vage,"  and  even  *'  The  Savage  and  Bell." 

This  second  Indian  squaw  was  a  South  Carolina 
neighbor  of  our  beloved  Pocahontas;  she  had  not, 
alas,  the  lovely  disposition  and   noble  character  of 
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Powhatan's  daughter.  She  was  systematically  and 
constitutionally  mischievous,  like  a  rogue  elephant, 
so  I  call  her  a  rogue  squaw.  Her  name  was  Coosa- 
ponalcasee.  The  name  is  too  long  and  too  hard 
to  say  with  frequency,  so  we  will  do  as  did  her 
English  friends  and  foes — call  her  Mary.  Indeed, 
she  was  baptized  Mary,  for  she  was  a  half-breed»  and 
her  white  father  had  her  reared  like  a  Christian,  had 
her  educated  like  an  English  girl  as  far  as  could  be 
done  in  the  little  primitive  settlement  of  Ponpon, 
South  Carolina.  It  will  be  shown  that  the  attempt 
was  not  over-successful. 

She  was  a  princess,  the  niece  of  crafty  old  Brim, 
the  king  of  two  powerful  tribes  of  Georgia  Indians, 
the  Creeks  and  Uchees.  In  1715,  when  she  was 
about  fifteen  years  old,  a  fierce  Indian  war  broke 
out  in  the  early  spring,  and  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  she  promptly  left  her  school  and  her  church 
and  went  out  into  the  wilds,  a  savage  among  savages, 
preferring  defeat  and  a  wild  summer  in  the  woods 
with  her  own  people  to  decorous  victory  within  doors 
with  her  fellow  Christians. 

The  following  year  an  Englishman,  Colonel  John 
Musgrove,  accompanied  by  his  son,  went  out  as  a 
mediator  to  the  Creek  Indians  to  secure  their  friend- 
ship, or  at  any  rate  their  neutrality.  The  young 
squaw,  Mary,  served  as  interpreter,  and  the  younger 
English  pacificator  promptly  proved  his  amicable 
disposition  by  falling  in  love  with  her.  He  did  what 
was  more  unusual,  he  married  her;  and  soon  they 
set  up  a  large  trading-house  on  the  Savannah  River, 
where  they  prospered  beyond  belief.     On  the  arrival 
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of  the  shipload  o\  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Georgia  the  English  found  Mary  Musgrove 
and  her  husband  already  carrying  on  a  large  trade, 
in  securing  and  transacting  which  she  had  served  as 
interpreter.  When  Oglethorpe  landed,  he  at  once 
went  to  her,  and  asked  permission  to  settle  near  her 
trading-station.  She  welcomed  him,  helped  him, 
interpreted  for  him,  and  kept  things  in  general  run- 
ning smoothly  in  the  settlement  between  the  English 
and  the  Indians.  The  two  became  close  friends, 
and  as  long  as  generous  but  confiding  Oglethorpe 
remained,  all  went  well  in  the  settlement;  but  in 
time  he  returned  to  England,  giving  her  a  handsome 
diamond  ring  in  token  of  his  esteem.  Her  husband 
died  soon  after  and  she  removed  to  a  new  station 
called  Mount  Venture.  Oglethorpe  shortly  wrote 
of  her : — 

"  1  find  that  there  is  the  utmost  endeavuur  by  the  Span- 
iards to  destroy  her  because  she  is  of  consequence  and  in 
the  King's  interests  ;  therefor  ic  is  the  business  of  the  King's 
friends  to  support  her;  besides  which  ]  shall  always  be  de- 
sirous to  serve  her  out  of  the  friendship  she  has  shown  me 
3.S  well  as  the  colony." 

In  a  letter  of  John  Wesley's  written    to   Lady 

Oglethorpe,    and    now  preserved     in    the    Georgia 

Historical  Society,  he  refers  frequently  to  Mary 
Musgrove,   saying:  — 

•■^  I  had  with  me  an  interpreter  the  half-breed,  Mary 
Musgrove,  and  dailv  had  meetings  for  instrijction  and  prayer. 
One  woman  was  baptized.  She  was  uf  them  who  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  her  husband  and  all  her  three  chii- 
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dren  having  been  drowned  four  days  before  in  crossing  (he 
Ogeechee  River.  Her  happiness  in  the  gospel  caused  mc 
10  feel  chat,  like  Job,  the  widow's  heart  had  been  caused  to 
sing  for  joy.  She  was  married  again  the  day  following  her 
baptism.  I  suggested  longer  djys  of  mourning.  She  re- 
plied tha[  her  first  husband  was  surelv  dead  ;  and  that  his 
successor  was  of  much  substance,  uwniiig  a  cornfield  and 
gun.  1  doubt  the  interpreter  Mary  Musgrovc^  that  she  is 
yet  in  the  valley  and  shadow  of  darkness." 

One  can  picture  the  excitement  of  the  Choctaw 
squaw  to  lose  her  husband  and  children,  and  to  get 
another  husband  and  religioJi  in  a  week's  time. 
Her  reply  that  her  husband  "was  surely  dead" 
bears  a  close  resemblance  Co  the  hackneyed  story  of 
the  response  to  a  charivari  query  of  the  Dutch 
bridegroom  who  had  been  a  widower  but  a  week, 
"  Ain't  my  vifc  as  deadt  as  she  ever  vill  be?  " 

Her  usefulness  continued.  If  a  "  talk"  were  had 
with  the  Indians  in  Savannah,  Fredonia,  or  any 
other  settlement,  Mary  had  to  be  sent  for ;  if 
Indian  warriors  had  to  be  hired,  to  keep  an  army 
against  the  Spanish  or  marauding  Indians,  Mary 
obtained  them  from  her  own  people.  If  land  were 
bought  of  the  Indians,  Mary  made  the  trade.  She 
soon  married  Captain  Matthews,  who  had  been  sent 
out  with  a  small  Knglish  troop  to  protect  her  trad- 
ing-post; he  also  speedily  died,  leaving  her  free, 
after  alliances  with  trade  and  war,  to  find  a  third 
husband  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  in  the  person  of  one 
Chaplain  Bosomworth, a  parson  of  much  poniposity 
and  ambition,  and  of  liberal  education  without  a  lib- 
eral brain.       He  had  had  a  goodly  grant  of  lands 
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to  prompt  and  encourage  him  in  his  missionary 
endeavors ;  and  he  was  under  the  direction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. His  mission  was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  he 
began  by  marrying  one  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  break 
the  law  bv  bringing  in  the  first  load  of  negro  slaves 
in  that  colony,  a  trade  which  was  positively  pro- 
hibited by  the  conditions  and  laws  of  the  colony, 
When  his  illegal  traffic  was  stopped,  he  got  his  wife 
to  send  in  back  claims  to  the  colony  of  Georgia 
for  $25,000  as  interpreter,  mediator,  agent,  etc.j 
for  the  English.  She  had  already  been  paid 
about  a  thousand  dollars.  This  demand  being 
promptly  refused,  the  hitherto  pacific  and  friendly 
Mary,  edged  on  by  that  sorry  specimen  of  a  parson, 
her  husband,  began  a  series  of  annoying  and  extraor- 
dinary capers.  She  declared  herself  empress  of 
Georgia,  and  after  sending  her  half-brother,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian,  as  an  advance-courier,  she  came 
with  a  body  of  Indians  to  Savannah.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Bosomworth,  decked  in  full  canonical  robes, 
headed  the  Indians  by  the  side  of  his  empress  wife, 
dressed  in  Indian  costume;  and  an  imposing  pro- 
cession they  made,  with  plenty  of  theatrical  color. 
At  first  the  desperate  colonists  thought  of  seizing 
Mary  and  shipping  her  off  to  England  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, but  this  notion  was  abandoned.  As  the 
English  soldiers  were  very  few  at  that  special  time, 
and  the  Indian  warriors  many,  we  can  well  believe 
that  the  colonists  were  well  scared,  the  more  so  that 
when  the  Indians  were  asked  the  reason  of  their 
visit,  "  their  answers    were   very   trifling    and    very 
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dark."  So  a  feast  was  offered  them,  but  Mary  and 
her  brother  refused  to  come  and  to  eat;  and  the 
dinner  was  scarcely  under  way  when  more  armed 
Indians  appeared  from  all  quarters  in  the  streets, 
running  up  and  down  in  an  uproar,  and  the  town 
was  in  great  confusion.  The  alarm  drums  were 
beaten>  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  had  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  president  as  they  sat  together  at 
the  feast.  Every  man  in  the  colony  turned  out  in 
tull  arms  for  duty,  the  women  and  children  gathered 
in  groups  in  their  homes  in  unspeakable  terror. 
Then  the  president  and  his  assistants  who  had  been 
at  the  dinner,  and  who  had  gone  unarmed  to  show 
their  friendly  intent,  did  what  they  should  have  done 
in  the  beginning,  seized  that  disreputable  specimen 
of  an  English  missionary,  the  Rev,  Mr.  Bosom- 
worthy  and  put  him  in  prison ;  and  we  wonder  they 
kept  their  hands  off  him  as  long  as  they  did.  Still 
trying  to  setde  the  matter  without  bloodshed,  the 
president  asked  the  Indian  chiefs  to  adjourn  to  his 
house  *' to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  and  talk  the  matter 
over."  Into  this  conference  came  Mary^  bereft  of 
her  husband,  taging  like  a  madwoman,  threatening 
the  lives  of  the  magistrates,  swearing  she  would 
annihilate  the  colony.  "  A  fig  for  your  general," 
screamed  she,  *'  you  own  not  a  foot  of  land  in  this 
colony.  The  whole  earth  is  mine."  Whereupon 
the  Empress  of  Georgia,  tooj  was  placed  under 
military  guard- 
Then  a  harassing  week  of  apprehension  ensued; 
the  Indians  were  fed,  and  parleyed  with,  and  rea- 
soned   with,    and    explained    to.      At    last    Mary's 
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brother  Malatche,  at  a  conference,  presented  as  a 
final  demand  a  paper  setting  forth  plainly  the  claims 
of  the  Indians.  The  sequel  of  this  presentation  is 
almost  comic.  The  paper  was  so  evidently  the 
production  of  Bosom  worth,  and  so  wholly  for  his 
own  personal  benefit  and  not  for  that  of  the  Ind- 
iansj  and  the  astonishment  of  the  president  and  his 
council  was  so  great  at  his  vast  and  open  assump- 
tion, that  the  Indians  were  bewildered  in  turn  by  the 
strange  and  unexpected  manner  of  the  white  men 
upon  reading  the  paper;  and  childishly  begged  to 
have  the  paper  back  again  *^  to  give  to  him  who 
made  it."  A  plain  exposition  of  Bosom  worth's 
greed  and  craft  followed,  and  aJl  seemed  amicably 
explained  and  settled,  and  the  Creeks  offered  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  ;  when  in  came  Mary,  hav- 
ing escaped  her  guards,  full  of  rum  and  of  rancor. 
The  president  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice  that  unless 
she  ceased  brawling  and  quarrelling  he  would  at 
once  put  her  into  close  confinement;  she  turned  in 
a  rage  to  her  brother,  and  translated  the  threat.  He 
and  every  Indian  in  the  room  sprang  to  their  feet, 
drew  tomahawks,  and  for  a  short  time  a  complete 
massacre  was  imminent.  Then  the  captain  ot  the 
guard|^  Captain  Noble  Jones,  who  had  chafed  under 
ail  this  explaining  diplomacy,  lost  his  much-tried 
patience,  and  like  a  brave  and  fearless  English  sol- 
dier ordered  the  Indians  to  surrender  arms.  Though 
\  far  greater  in  number  than  the  English,  they  yielded 
to  his  intrepidity  and  wrath;  and  the  following 
night  and  day  they  sneaked  out  of  the  town,  as 
ordered,  by  twos  and  threes. 
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For  one  month  this  fright  and  commotion  and 
expense  had  existed  ;  and  at  last  wholly  alone  were 
left  the  two  contemptible  malcontents  and  insti- 
gators of  it  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bosom  worth  there- 
after ate  very  humble  pie;  he  begged  sorely  and 
cried  tearfully  to  be  forgiven;  and  he  waited  so 
deeply  and  promised  so  broadly  that  at  last  the  two 
were  publicly  pardoned. 

YeCj  after  all,  they  had  their  own  way;  for  they 
soon  went  to  London  and  cut  an  infinitely  fine 
figure  there.  Mary  was  the  top  of  the  mode,  and 
there  Bosomworth  managed  to  get  for  his  wife  lands 
and  coin  to  the  antount  of  about  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  prosperous  twain  returned  to  America  in 
triumph,  and  built  a  curious  and  large  house  on  an 
island  they  had  acquired  ;  in  it  the  Empress  did  not 
long  reign  ;  at  her  death  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bosomworth 
married   his  chambermaid. 

Such  is  the  sorry  tale  of  the  Indian  squaw  and 
the  English  parson,  a  tale  the  more  despicable  be- 
cause, [hough  she  had  been  reared  in  English  ways, 
baptized  in  the  English  faith,  had  been  the  friend 
of  English  men  and  women,  and  married  three  Eng- 
lish husbands  ;  yet  when  fifty  years  old  she  returned 
at  vicious  suggestion  with  promptitude  and  fierceness 
to  violent  savage  ways,  to  incite  a  massacre  of  her 
friends.  And  that  suggestion  came  not  from  her 
barbarian  kin,  but  from  an  English  gentleman  —  a 
Christian  priest. 


CHAPTER   IV 

A    VAIN    PURITAN    GRANDMOTHER 

"  Things   farre-fttched   and  dtare-bought    are    good  for 

Ladies.  —  "  Aia  of  En^Uh  Poaie/*  G.  Puttimmam,  1589. 

*'  /  baneur  a  H^sman   that  can   honour  herself  with  her 
Attire,      A  good  Text  deserves  a  Fair  Margent." 

—  "TheSimpfe  Cobbler  of  Agawun/' J.  Wakd,  171]. 
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[HERE  was  a  certain  family  prominent 
in  affairs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  with  members  resi- 
dent in  England,  New  England,  and 
the    Barbadoes.      They  were  gentlefolk 


—  and  gentle  folk;  they  were  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing; and  they  were  kindly,  tender,  affectionate  to  one 
another.  They  were  given  to  much  letter-writing, 
and  better  still  to  much  letter-keeping.  Knowing 
the  quality  of  their  letters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  either 
habit;  for  the  prevalence  of  the  letter-keeping  was 
due,  1  am  sure,  to  the  perfection  of  the  writing. 
Their  letters  were  ever  lively  in  diction,  direct  and 
lucid  in  description)  and  widely  varied  in  interest; 
therefore  they  were  weH  worthy  of  preservation, 
simply  for  the  owner's  re-reading.  They  have  proved 
so  for  all  who  have  brushed  the  dust  from  the  pack- 
ages and  deciphered  the  faded  words.  Moreover, 
these  letters  are  among  the  few  family  letters  of  our 
two  centuries  which  conveyj  either  to  the  original 
reader  or  to  his  successor  of  to-day,  anything  that 
could,  by  most  generous  construction  or  fullest  im- 
agination, be  deemed  equivalent  to  what  we  now 
term  News, 
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Of  course  their  epistles  contained  many  moral 
reflections  and  ample  religious  allusions  and  aspira- 
tions ;  and  they  even  transcribed  to  each  other,  in 
full,  long  Biblical  quotations  with  as  much  exactness 
and  length  as  if  each  deemed  his  correspondent  a 
benighted  heathen,  with  no  Bible  to  consult,  instead 
of  being  an  equaily  pious  kinsman  with  a  Bible  in 
every  room  of  his  house. 

Their  name  was  Hall,  The  heads  of  the  family 
in  early  colonial  days  were  the  merchants  John  Hall 
and  Hugh  Hall;  these  surnames  have  continued  in 
the  family  till  the  present  time,  as  has  the  cunning 
of  hand  and  wit  of  brain  in  letter-writing,  even  into 
the  seventh  and  eighth  generation,  as  I  can  abun- 
dantly testify  from  my  own  private  correspondence. 
I  have  quoted  freely  in  several  of  my  books  from 
old  family  Setters  and  business  letter-books  of  the 
Hall  family.  Many  of  these  letters  have  been 
intrusted  to  me  from  the  family  archives  ;  others, 
especially  the  business  letters,  have  found  their  way, 
through  devious  paths,  to  our  several  historical  soci- 
eties ;  where  they  have  been  [ost  in  oblivion,  hidden 
through  churlishness,  displayed  in  pride,  or  offered 
in  helpfulness,  as  suited  the  various  humors  of  their 
custodians.  To  the  safe,  wise,  and  generous  guardi- 
anship of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  fell  a 
collection  of  letters  of  the  years  1663  to  1684,  writ- 
ten from  London  by  the  merchant  John  Hall  to 
his  mother,  Madam  Rebekah  Symonds,  who,  after 
a  fourth  matrimonial  venture,  —  successtul,  as  were 
all  her  marriages,  —  was  living,  in  what  must  have 
seemed  painful  seclusion  to  any   Londoner,  in  the 
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struggling  little  New  England  hamlet  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

I  wish  to  note  as  a  light-giving  fact  in  regard  to 
these  letters  that  the  Halls  were  as  happy  in  marry- 
ing as  in  letter-writing,  and  as  assiduous.-  They 
married  early  ;  they  married  late.  And  bv  each  mar- 
riage  increased  wonderfully  either  the  number  of 
descendants,  or  of  influential  family  connections, 
who  were  often   also   business  associates. 

Madam  Symonds  had  four  excellent  husbands, 
more  than  her  share  of  good  fortune.  She  married 
Henry  Bylcy  in  i6j6;  John  Hall  in  1641  ;  Will- 
iam Worcester  in  1650;  and  Deputy  Governor 
Symonds  in  i66j.  She  was,  therefore,  in  1664, 
scarcely  more  than  a  bride  (if  one  may  be  so 
termed  for  the  fourth  time),  when  many  costly 
garments  were  sent  to  her  by  her  devoted  and  lov- 
ing son,  John  Hall;  she  was  then  about  forty-eight 
years  of  age.  Her  husband,  Governor  Symonds, 
was  a  gentle  and  noble  old  Puritan  gentleman,  a 
New  Englishman  of  the  best  type;  a  Christian  of 
missionary  spirit  who  wrote  that  he  "  could  go  sing- 
ing to  his  grave"  if  he  felt  sure  that  the  poor  be- 
nighted Indians  were  won  to  Christ,  His  stepson, 
John  Hall,  never  failed  in  respectful  and  affection- 
ate messages  to  him  and  sedately  appropriate  gifts, 
such  as  "men's  knives."  Governor  Symonds  had 
two  sons  and  six  married  daughters  by  two  —  or 
three  —  previous  marriages.  He  died  in  Boston  in 
1678. 

A  triangle  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  prosperity 
was  formed   by    England,   New    England,   and   the 
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Barbadoes  in  this 
widespread  relation- 
ship of  the  Hall 
family  in  matri- 
mony, business,  kin, 
and  friendly  allies. 
England  sent  to  the 
Barbadoes  English 
trading  -  stuffs  and 
judiciously  cheap 
and  attractive  trink- 
ets. The  islands 
sent  to  New  Eng- 
land sugar  and  mo- 
lasses^ and  also  the 
young  children  born 
in  the  islands,  to  be 
educated  in  Boston 
schools  ere  they 
went  to  English  uni- 
versities, or  were 
presented  in  the 
English  court  and 
London  society. 
There  was  one  school 
in  Boston  estab- 
lished expressly  for 
the  children  of  the 
Barbadoes  planters. 
You  may  read  in  a  later  chapter  upon  the  dress 
of  old-time  children  of  some  naughty  grandchildren 
of  John  Hall  who  were  sent  to  this  Boston  school 
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and  to  the  care  of  another  oft-married  grandmother. 
In  this  mangle.  New  Kngland  returned  to  the  Bar- 
badoes  non-perishable  and  most  kicrative  rum  and 
salt  codfish  —  codfish  for  the  many  fast-days  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  New  England  rum  to  ex- 
change with  profit  tor  slaves,  coffee,  and  sugar.  The 
Barbadoes  and  New  England  sent  good,  solid  Spanish 
coin  to  England,  both  for  investment  and  doincstic 
purchases ;  and  England  sent  to  New  England  what 
is  of  value  to  us  in  this  book  —  the  latest  fashions. 

When  I  ponder  on  the  conditions  of  life  Jn  Ips- 
wich at  the  time  these  letters  were  written  —  the 
few  good  houses,  the  small  amount  of  tilled  landt 
the  entire  lack  of  all  the  elegancies  of  social  life; 
when  I  think  upon  the  proximity  and  ferocity  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  ever  present  terror  of  their 
invasion  ;  when  I  picture  the  gloom,  the  dread,  the 
oppression  of  the  vast,  close-lying,  primeval  forest, 
—  then  the  rich  articles  of  dress  and  elaborate  expla- 
nation of  rhe  modes  despatched  by  John  Hall  to  his 
mother  would  seem  more  than  incongruous,  they 
would  be  ridiculous,  did  I  not  know  what  a  factor 
dress  was  in  public  life  in  that  day. 

Poor  Madam  Symonds  dreaded  deeply  lest  The 
Plague  be  sent  to  her  in  her  fine  garments  from 
London  ;  and  her  dutiful  son  wrote  her  to  have  no 
fear,  chat  he  bought  her  finery  himself,  in  safe 
shops,  from  reliable  dealers,  and  kept  all  for  a 
month  in  his  own  home  where  none  had  been  in- 
fected. But  she  must  have  had  fear  of  disaster  and 
death  more  intimately  menacing  to  her  home  than 
was  The  Plague, 
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She  had  seen  the  career  of  genial  Master  Rowland- 
son,  a  neighbor's  son,  full  of  naughtiness,  fun,  and 
life.  While  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  College 
he  had  written  in  doggerel  what  was  termed  pom- 
pously a  "  scandalous  libell,"  and  he  had  pinned  it 
an  the  door  of  Ipswich  Meeting-house,  along  with 
the  tax-collector's  and  road-mender's  notices  and 
the  announcement  of  intending  marriages,  and  the 
grinning  wolves'  heads  brought  for  reward.  For  this 
prank  he  had  been  soundly  whipped  by  the  college 
president  on  [he  College  Green  ;  but  It  did  not  pre- 
vent his  graduating  with  honor  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  was  valedictorian,  class-orator,  class-poet 
—  in  fact,  I  may  say  that  he  had  full  honors.  (1 
have  to  add  also  that  in  his  case  honors  were  easy  ; 
for  his  class,  of  the  year  1652,  had  but  one  graduate, 
himself)  The  gay,  mischievous  boy  had  become  a 
faithful,  zealous,,  noble  preacher  to  the  Puritan  church 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Lancaster;  and  in  one 
cruel  nightj  in  1676,  his  home  was  destroyed,  the 
whole  town  made  desolate,  his  parishioners  slaugh- 
tered, and  his  wife,  Esther  Rowlandson,  carried  oflF 
by  the  savage  red-men,  from  whom  she  was  bravely 
rescued  by  my  far-off  grandfather,  John  Hoar. 
Read  the  thrillmg  story  of  her  "  captivation  "  and 
rescue,  and  then  think  of  Madam  Symonds's  finery 
in  her  gilt  trunk  in  the  near-by  town.  For  four  years 
the  valley  of  the  Nashua  —  blood-stained,  fire-black- 
ened —  lay  desolate  and  unsettled  before  Madam  Sy- 
monds's eyes  ;  then  settlers  slowly  crept  in.  But  for 
fifty  years  Ipswich  was  not  deemed  a  safe  home  nor 
free  from  dread  of  cruel  Indians ;  "  Lovewell's  War  " 
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dragged    on    in    1726.      But    mantuas    and    masks, 
whisks  and  drolls,  were  just  as  eagerlv  sought  by  the 

fovernors  wife  as  if  Esther  Rowkndson's  capture 
ad  been  a  dream. 
There  was  a  soured,  abusive,  intolerant  old  fellow 
in  New  England  in  the  year  1700,  a  "vituperative 
epithecizer,"  ready  to  throw  mud  on  everything 
around  him  (though  not  working  —  to  my  knowl- 
edge—  in  cleaning  out  any  mud-hoks).  He  was 
not  abusive  because  he  was  a  Puritan,  but  because 
"it  was  his  nature  to."  He  styled  himself  a  "Sim- 
ple Cobblerj"  and  he  announced  himself  "  willing  to 
Mend  his  Native  Country,  lamentably  tattered  both 
in  the  upper  Leather  and  in  the  Sole,  with  all  the 
Honest  Stitches  he  can  take,"  but  he  took  out  his 
aid  ill  loud  hammering  of  his  lapstone  and  noisy 
protesting  against  all  other  footwear  than  his  own. 
I  fancy  he  thought  himself  another  Stubbes.  I 
know  of  no  whole  soles  he  set,  nor  any  holes  he 
mended,  and  His  "  Simple  "  ideas  are  so  involved 
in  expression,  in  such  twisted  sentences,  and  with 
such  "strange  Ink-pot  termes  "  and  so  many  Latin 
quotations  and  derivatives,  that  I  doubt  if  many  sen- 
sible folk  knew  what  he  meant,  even  in  his  own  day. 
His  words  have  none  of  the  directness,  the  force,  the 
interest  that  have  the  writings  of  old  Stubbes.  Such 
words  as  nugiperouSj  perquisquilian,  ill-shapen-shot- 
ten,  nudistertian,  futulous,  overturcased,  quaematry, 
■  surquedryes,  prodromie,  would  seem  to  apply  ill  to 
woman's  attire ;  they  really  fall  wide  of  the  mark  if 
intended  as  weapons,  but  it  was  to  such  vain  dames 
as    the   governor's   wife    that   the  Simple    Cobbler 
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applied  them.  Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  colony, 
terrified  by  the  Indian  outbreaksj  gloomily  held  the 
vanity  and  extravagance  of  dames  and  goodwives  as 
responsible  for  them  all.  Others,  with  broader 
minds,  could  discern  that  both  the  open  and  the  subtle 
influence  of  good  clothes  was  needed  in  the  new  com- 
munity. They  gave  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  of  sub- 
stance, of  stability,  which  is  of  importance  in  any  new 
venture.  For  the  governor's  wife  to  dress  richly  and 
in  the  best  London  modes  added  lustre  to  the  gov- 
ernor's office.  And  when  the  excitement  had  quieted 
and  the  sullen  Indian  sachem  and  his  tawny  braves 
stalked  through  the  little  town  in  their  gay,  barbaric 
trappings,  they  were  sensible  that  Madam  Symonds^s 
embroidered  satin  manteau  was  rich  and  costly,  even 
if  they  did  not  know  what  we  know,  that  it  was  the 
top  of  the  mode- 
Governor  Symonds*s  home  in  Ipswich  was  on  the 
ground  where  the  old  seminary  building  now  stands  ; 
but  the  happy  married  pair  spent  much  of  the  time 
at  his  farm-house  on  Argilla  Farm,  on  Heart-Break 
Hill,  by  Labor-in-vain  Creek,  which  was  also  in 
Ipswich  County.  l*his  lonely  farm,  so  sad  in  name, 
was  the  only  dwelling-place  in  that  region  ;  it  was  so 
remote  that  when  Indian  assault  was  daily  feared,  the 
general  court  voted  to  station  there  a  guard  at  sol- 
diers at  public  expense  because  the  governor  was  "  so 
much  in  the  country's  service."  He  says  distinctly, 
however,  concerning  the  bargain  in  the  purchase  of 
Argilla  Farm,  that  his  wife  was  well  content  with  it. 
There  were  also  intimate  personal  considerations 
which  would  apparently  render  so  luxurious  a  ward- 
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health  of  the  wearer  might  general  [y  be  held  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  indifference  to  such  costly,  deli- 
cate, and  gay  finery.  When  Madam  Symonds  was 
•fifty-eight  years  old,  in  1674,  her  son  wrote,  "Oh, 
Good  Mother,  grieved  am  I  to  learn  that  Craziness 
creeps  upon  you,  yet  am  [  gl^d  that  you  have  Faith 
to  look  beyond  this  Life."  Craziness  had  originally 
no  meaning  of  infirmity  of  mind  ;  it  meant  feeble- 
ness, weakness  of  body.  Her  letters  evidently  in- 
formed fiim  of  failing  health,  but  even  that  did  not 
hinder  the  export  of  London  finery. 

Governor  Symonds^s  estate  at  his  death  was  under 
^3000,  and  Argilla  P'arm  was  valued  only  at 
^^"150 ;  yet  Madam  had  a  "  Manto  "  which  is 
marked  distinctly  in  her  son's  own  handwriting  as 
costing  j^i^o.  She  had  money  of  her  own,  and  es- 
tates in  England,  of  which  John  Hall  kept  an  account, 
and  with  the  income  of  which  he  made  these  pur- 
chases. This  manteau  was  of  flowered  satin,  and 
had  silver  clasps  and  a  rich  pair  of  embroidered  satin 
sleeves  to  wear  with  it ;  ir  was  evidently  like  a  sleeve- 
less cape.  We  must  always  remember  that  seven- 
teenth-century accounts  must  be  multiplied  by  five 
to  give  twentieth-century  values.  Even  this  valua- 
tion is  inadequate.  Therefore  the  ^30  paid  for  the 
manteau  would  to-day  be  ^  1  50  ;  |8oo  would  nearly 
represent  the  original  value.  As  it  was  sent  in  early 
autumn  it  was  evidently  a  winter  garment*  and  it 
must  have  been,  furred  with  sable   to   be  so  costly. 

In  the  early  inventories  of  all  the  colonies  "  a  pair 
pf  sleeves  "  is  a  frequent  item,  and  to  my  delight  — 
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when  so  seldom  color  is  given  —  I  have  more  than 
once  a  pair  of  green  sleeves. 

"Xty  gown  was  of  the  grassv  green 
Thy  sleeves  of  satin  hanging  hvi 
Which  made  thee  be  our  han*eflt  queen 
And  yet  chou  wouldsi  not  love  me. 
Green  sleeves  was  alt  mv  joy, 
Green  sleeves  wa£  my  delight, 
Green  sleeves  was  my  Heart  of  Gold, 
And  who  but  Lady  Green-sleeves  !  " 

Let  me  recount  some  of"  My  Good  Son's  labors 
of  love  and  pride  in  London  shops  "  for  his  vain 
old  mother.  She  had  written  in  the  year  1675  for 
lawn  whisks,  but  he  is  quick  to  respond  that  she  has 
made  a  very  countrified  mistake- 

"  Lawn  whisks  is  not  now  worn  either  by  Gentil  or 
simple^  young  or  oid.  Instead  whereof  I  have  bought  a 
shape  and  ruffles,  what  is  now  the  ware  of  the  brai'cst  as 
well  as  the  voung  ones.  Such  as  goc  not  with  naked  neckes, 
wear  a  black  whisk  over  it.  Therefore  I  have  not  only 
bought  a  plain  one  you  sent  for,  but  also  a  Lustre  one,  such 
as  are  must  in  [ashioii." 

John  Hall's  "lustre  for  whisks"  was  of  course 
lustring,  or  lutestring,  a  soft  half-lustred  pure  silk 
fabric  which  was  worn  constantly  for  two  centuries. 
He  sent  his  mother  many  yards  of  it  for  her  wear. 

We  have  ample  proof  that  these  black  whisks 
were  m  general  wear  in  Kngland.  In  an  account- 
book  of  Sarah  Kell  ot  Swarthmoor  Hall  in  1673, 
are  these  items  :  "  a  black  alamode  whiske  for  Sister 
Rachel ;  a  round  whiske  for  Susanna ;  a  little  black 
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whiske  for  myself."  This  English  Quaker  sends 
also  a  colored  stuff  manteo  to  her  sister;  scores  of 
English  inventories  of  wonnen*s  wardrobes  contain 
precisely  similar  items  to  those  bought  by  Son  HalL 
And  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  American 
women  to  the  rigid  laws  of  fashion,  even  in  that  early 
day*  to  find  that  all  whisks,  save  black  whisks  and 
lustring  ones,  disappear  at  this  date  from  colonial 
inventories  of  effects. 

She  wrote  to  him  for  a  "  side  of  plum  colored 
leather"  for  her  shoes.  This  was  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  him,  not  at  all  because  this  leather  was  a 
bit  gay  or  extravagant,  or  frail  wear  for  an  elderly 
grandmother,  but  because  it  was  not  the  very  latest 
thing  in  leather.      He  writes  anxiously;  — 

"Secondly  you  sent  for  Damson-Coloured  Spanish 
Leather  for  Wonians  Shoes,  But  there  is  noe  Spanish 
Leather  of  that  Colour ;  aiad  Turkey  Leather  is  coloured 
on  the  grain  side  only,  both  of  which  art  out  of  use  for 
Women's  Shoes.  Therefore  I  bought  a  Skin  of  Leather 
that  is  all  the  mode  for  Wumen's  ^hoes.  All  that  I  fear 
is,  that  it  is  too  thick.  But  mv  Coz.  Kppes  told  me  yt  such 
thin  ones  as  are  here  generally  used,  would  by  rain  and 
snow  in  N.  England  presently  be  rendered  of  noe  service 
and  therefore  persuaded  me  to  send  this,  which  is  stronger 
than  ordinary.  And  if  the  Shoertiaker  tit  it  well,  may  not 
be  uneasy." 

Perhaps  his  anxious  offices  and  advices  in  regard 
to  fans  show  more  curiously  than  other  quotations, 
the  insistent  attitude  of  the  New  England  mind  in 
regard  to  the  latest  fashions.  I  cannot  to-day  con- 
ceive why  any  woman,  young  or  old,  could    have 
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been  at  all  concerned  in  Ipswich  in  1675  as  to  which 
sort  of  fan  she  carriedj  or  what  was  carried  in  Lon- 
don, yet  good  Son  John  writes :  — 

**^  As  to  the  feathered  fan,  I  should  also  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  let  it  alone,  because  none  but  very  grave  per- 
sons (and  of  them  very  few)  use  it^  That  now  'tis  grown 
almost  as  obsolete  as  Russecs  and  more  rare  to  be  seen  than 
a  yellow  Hood.  But  the  Thing  being  Civil  and  not  very 
dear.  Remembering  thai  in  the  years  64  and  68,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  you  had  Two  Fans  sent,  I  have  bought  one  now 
on  purpose  for  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased." 

Evidently  the  screen-fan  of  Pocahontas's  day  was 
no  longer  a  novelty.  His  mother  had  had  far  more 
fans  that  he  remembered.  In  1664  two  "  Tortis 
shell  fanns  "  had  gone  across  seas ;  one  had  cost  Jive 
shillings,  the  other  ten  shillings.  The  following 
year  came  a  black  feather  fan  witn  silver  handle,  and 
two  tortoise-shell  fans;  in  1666  two  more  tortoise- 
shell  fansi  in  1688  another  feather  fan,  and  so  on. 
These  many  fans  may  have  been  disposed  of  as  gifts 
to  others^  but  the  entire  trend  of  the  son's  letters,  as 
well  as  his  express  directions,  would  show  that  all 
these  articles  were  for  his  mother's  personal  use- 
When  finery  was  sent  for  madam's  daughter^  it  was 
so  specified  ;  in  1675,  when  the  daughter  became  a 
bnde»  Brother  John  sent  her  her  wedding  gloves, 
ever  a  gift  of  sentiment.  A  pair  of  wedding  gloves 
of  that  date  lies  now  before  me.  They  are  mitts 
rather  than  gloves>  being  fingerless.  They  are  of 
white  kid,  and  are  twenty-two  inches  long.  They 
are  very  wide  at  the  top,  and  have  three  drawing- 
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strings  with  gilt  tassels  ;  these  are  run  in  welts  about 
two  inches  apart^  and  were  evidently  drawn  into  puffs 
above  the  elbow  when  worn.  A  full  edging  of  white 
Swiss  lace  and  a  pretty  design  of  dots  made  in  gold 
thread  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  form  altogether  a 
very  costly,  elegant,  and  decorative  article  of  dress. 
1  should  fancy  they  cost  several  pounds.  Men's 
gloves  were  equally  rich.  Here  are  the  gold-fringed 
gloves  ot  Governor  Leverett  worn  in  164O. 


f  Of  course  the  only  head-gear  of  Madam  Symonds 
for  outdoor  wear  was  a  hood.  Hats  were  falling  in 
disfavor.  1  shall  tell  in  a  special  chapter  of  the 
dominance  at  this  date  and  the  importance  of  the 
French  hood.  Its  heavy  black  folds  are  showti  in 
the  portraits  of  Rebecca  Rawson  (facing  page  66), 
of  Madam  Simeon  Stoddard  (facing  page  76),  and 

ton  other  heads  in  this  book.     Such  a  hood  probably 
covered  Madam  Symonds's  head  heavily  and  fully, 


Cold-fringed  CJqvcs  of  Governor  Leverett, 
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whene'er  she  walked  abroad;  certainly  it  did  when 
she  rode  a  pillion-back.  She  had  other  fashionable 
hoods  —  all  the  fashionable  hoods.  In  tact,  that  were 
worn  in  England  at  that  time;  hoods  of  lustring, 
of  tiflfany,  of  "  bird's-eye  "  —  precisely  the  same  as 
had  Madam  Pepys,  and  one  of  spotted  gauze,  the 
last  a  pretty  vanity  for  summer  wear.  We  may 
remember,  in  fact,  that  Madaan  Synionds  was  a 
contemporary  —  across-seas  —  of  Madam  Pepys, 
and  wore  the  same  garments;  only  she  apparently 
had  richer  and  more  varied  garments  than  did  that 
beautiful  young  woman  whose  husband  was  in  the 
immediate  employ  of  the  king. 

Arthur  Abbott  was  the  agent  in  Boston  through 
whom  this  London  finery  add  flummery  was  deliv- 
ered to  Madam  Symonds  in  safetv ;  and  it  Is  an 
amusing  side-light  upon  social  life  in  the  colony  to 
know  that  in  1675  Abbott's  wife  was  "presented 
before  the  court"  for  wearing  a  silk  hood  above  her 
station,  and  her  husband  paid  the  fine.  Knowing 
womankind,  and  knowing  the  skill  and  cunning  in 
needlework  of  women  of  that  day,  I  cannot  resist 
building  up  a  little  imaginative  story  around  this 
"  presentment "  and  fine.  1  believe  that  the  pretty 
young  woman  could  not  put  aside  the  fascination 
of  all  the  beautitul  London  hoods  consigned  to  her 
husband  for  the  old  lady  at  Ipswich;  I  suspect  she 
tried  all  the  finery  on,  and  that  she  copied  one  hood 
tor  herself  so  successfully  and  with  such  telling  efl^ect 
that  its  air  of  high  fashion  at  once  caught  the  eye 
and  met  with  the  reproof  of  the  severe  Boston 
magistrates.      She  was  the  last  wonian,  I   believcj  to 
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be    fined    under    the    colonial    sumptuary    laws    of 
Massachusetts. 

The  colors  of  Madam  Symonds's  garments  were 
seldom  given,  but  1  doubt  that  they  were  "sad- 
coloured  "  or  '*  grave  of  colour "  as  we  6nd  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop's  orders  for  his  wife.  One  lustring 
hood  was  brown  ;  and  frequently  green  ribbons  were 
sent;  also  many  yards  of  scarlet  and  pink  gauze, 
which  seem  the  very  essence  of  juvenility.  Her 
son  writes  a  list  of  gifts  to  her  and  the  members  of 
her  family  from  his  own  people:  — 

'•■A  light  violet-colored  Pettt-Coat  is  my  wife's  token  to 
you.  The  Pctti-Coat  was  bought  for  my  wife's  mother 
and  scarcely  worn.  This  my  wife  humbly  presents  to  ywui 
requesting  your  acceptance  of  it,  for  your  own  wearing,  as 
being  Grave  and  suitable  for  a  Person  of  Quality." 

Even  a  half-worn  petticoat  was  a  considerable 
gift;  for  petticoats  were  both  costlv  and  of  infinite 
needlework.  Even  the  wealthiest  folk  esteemed  a 
gift  of  partly  worn  clothing,  when  materials  were  so 
rich.     Letters  of  deep  gratitude  were  sent  in  thanks. 

The  variety  of  stuffs  used  in  them  was  great. 
Some  of  these  are  wholly  obsolete;  even  the  mean- 
ing of  their  names  is  lost.  In  an  inventory  of  1644, 
of  a  citizen  of  Plymouth  there  was,  for  instance>  "  a 
petticoate  of  phillip  &  cheny  "  worth  £1.  Much 
of  the  value  of  these  petticoats  was  in  the  hand- 
work bestowed  upon  tnem  ;  they  were  both  em- 
broidered and  elaborately  quilted.  About  1730,  in 
the  Van  Cortlandt  family,  a  woman  was  paid  at  one 
umc  £1   5^.  for  quilting,  a  large  amount  for  chat 


day.     Often   we    find    items    of    fifteen    or    twenty 
shillings   for   quilting   a   petticoat. 

The  handsomest  petticoats  were  of  quilted  silk 
or  satin.  No  pattern  was  so  elaborate,  no  amount 
of  work  so  large,  that  it  could  dismay  the  heart  or 
tire  the  fingers  of  an  eighteenth-century  needle- 
woman.     One  yellow  satin  petticoat  has  a  lining  of 


stout  linen.  These  are  quilted  together  in  an  ex- 
quisite irregular  design  of  interlacing  ribbons,  slen- 
der vines,  and  long,  narrow  leaves,  all  stuffed  with 


white  cord.  Though  the  general  effect  of  this 
pattern  is  very  regular,  an  examination  shows  it  is 
not  a  set  design,  but  must  have  been  drawn  as  well 
as  worked  by  the  maker.     Another  petticoat  has  a 
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curious  design  made  with  two  shades  of  blue  silk 
cord  sewed  on  in  a  pattern.  Another  of  infinite 
work  has  a  design  outlined  in  ciny  rolls  of  satin. 

These  petticoats  had  many  flat  trimmings;  laces 
of  silver,  goldjOr  siilc  thread  were  used,  galloons  and 
orrice.  Tufts  of  fringed  silk  were  dotted  in  clusters 
and  made  into  fiy-fringe.  Bridget  Neal,  writing  in 
16^5  to  her  sister,  says  :  — 

"  1  am  told  las  is  yuscd  on  petit-coats.  Three  fringes 
is  much  yuscd,  but  they  are  not  set  on  the  petcot  strait, 
but  in  waves;  k  does  nut  louk  well,  unless  all  the  fringes 
yused  that  fashion  h  the  plane  twisted  fring  not  very  deep, 
[  hear  some  has  nine  fringes  sett  in  this  fa!^hio^." 

Anxiety  to  please  his  honored  mother,  and  desire 
that  she  should  be  dressed  in  the  top  of  the  mode, 
show  in  everv  letter  of  John  Hall :  — 

•*  1  bought  your  muffs  of  my  Coz.  Jno.  Rolfc  who  tells 
me  they  are  wonh  more  money  than  I  gave  for  them.  You 
desired  vours  Modish  yet  Long;  but  here  with  us  they  are 
now  much  shorter.  These  were  made  a  Purpose  for  you. 
As  to  yr  Silk  Flowered  Manto,  I  hope  it  may  please  you  i 
Tis  not  the  Mode  to  lyne  you  now  at  all ;  but  if  you  like 
to  have  it  soe,  any  stlke  will  serve,  and  may  be  done  at  yr 
pleasure." 

In  1663  Pepys  notes  (with  his  customary  delight 
at  a  new  fashion,  mingled  with  fear  that  thereby  he 
might  be  led  into  more  expense)  that  ladies  at  the 
play  put  on  "vizards  which  hid  the  whole  face,  and 
had  become  a  great  fashion  ;  and  so  to  the  Exchange 
to  buy  a  Vizard  for  my  wife."     Soon  he  added  a 
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French  mask,  which  led  to  some  unpleasant  encoul 
ters  for  Mrs,  Pepys  with  dissolute  courtiers  on  the 
street.  The  plays  in  London  were  then  so  bold 
and  so  bad  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  masks 
of  the  play-goers.  The  masks  concealed  constant 
blushes  ;  hue  wearers  and  hearers  did  not  stay  away, 
for  neither  eyes  nor  ears  were  covered  by  the  mask. 
Busino  tells  of  a  woman  at  the  theatre  all  in  yellow 
and  scarlet,  with  two  masks  and  three  pairs  of  gloves, 
worn  one  pair  over  the  other.  Suddenly  out  came 
disappointing  Queen  Anne  with  her  royal  com- 
mand that  the  plays  be  refined  and  reformed,  and 
then  masks  were  abandoned. 

Masks  were  in  those  \'ears  in  constant  wear  in 
the  French  court  and  societv,  as  a  protection  to  the 
complexion  when  walking  or  riding.  Sometimes 
plain  glass  was  fitted  in  the  eye-holes.  French 
masks  had  wires  which  fastened  behind  the  ears, 
or  a  mouthpiece  of  silver ;  or  they  had  an  ingenious 
and  simple  stay  in  the  form  of  two  strings  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth-o|.Tening  of  the  mask.  These 
strings  ended  in  a  silver  button  or  glass  bead. 
With  a  bead  held  firmly  in  either  corner  of  her 
mouth,  the  mask-wearer  could  talk.  7  hcse  vizards 
are  seen  in  old  Knglish  wood-cuts,  often  hanging 
by  the  side,  fastened  to  the  belt  with  a  small  cord 
or  chain.  They  brought  forth  the  bitter  denuncia- 
tions of  the  old  Puritan  Stubbes.  He  writes  in 
y\\^  ^Analomie  of  Abuses :  —  ^H 

"  When  they  vse  to   ride   abroad,  thev  haue   visorS  maoe^ 
of  ueluft  (or  in  mv  iudgmt-nt  thc-y   may  raiher  he  called 
inatsories)  wherewith   they  coucr    all    their    faces,  hauing 
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holes  made  in  them  agaynsc  their  cies,  whereout  they  loolre. 
So  that  if  a  man  that  knew  nut  thdr  guise  before^  shtmlde 
chfluncc  lo  meete  one  of  theme,  he  would  thinke  he  mette 
a  monster  or  a  deuill ;  for  face  he  can  see  none,  but  two 
broad  holes  agaJn&t  their  eyes  with  glasses  in  them." 

W  Masks  were  certainly  worn  to  a.  considerable  ex- 

tent in  America,  As  early  as  1645,  masks  were 
forbidden  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  "for  im- 
proper purposes."  When  you  think  of  the  Plym- 
outh of  that  year,  its  few  houses  and!  inhabitants, 
its  desperate  struggle  to  hold  its  place  at  all  as  a 
community,  the    narrow  means  of  its   citizens,  the 

■  comparatively  scant  wardrobes  of  the  wives  and 
daughters,  this  restriction  as  to  mask-wearing  seems 
a    grim   jest.     They   were   for    sale    in    Salem    and 

■  Boston,  black  velvet  masks  worth  two  shillings 
each;  but  these  towns  were  more  flourishing  than 
Plymouth.  And  New  York  dames  had  them,  and 
the  planters'  wives  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

I  suppose  Madam  Symonds  wore  her  mask  when 
she  mounted  on  a  pillion  behind  some  strong  young 
Jad,  and  rode  out  to  Argilla  Farm, 

A  few  years  later  than  the  dates  when  Madam 
Symonds  was  ordering  these  fashionable  articles  of 
dress  from  England  a  rhyming  catalogue  of  a  lady's 
toilet  was  written  by  John  Evelyn  and  entitled, 
Mundus  MuUekris  or  a  Voyage  to  Mary-Land;  it 
might  be  a  list  of  Madam  Symonds's  wardrobe. 
Some  of  the  lines  run  :  — 

'■  One  gown  nf  rich  black  sillc,  which  odd  is 
Wichouc  one  coloured  embroidered  boddice. 
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Three  manteaux,  nor  inn  Madam  leas 
Provisign  have  for  due  undress. 
Of  under- bad  dice  three  neat  pair 
Embroidered,  and  af  shoes  as  fair  ; 
Short  under  petticoats,  pure  line. 
Some  of  Japan  stuff,  some  of  Chine, 
With  knee-high  galoon  bntromcd  ; 
Another  quilled  white  ard  red. 
With  »  broad  Flanders  late  tclow. 
Three  night  gowns  of  rich  ]ndian  stuff ; 
Four  cushion-cloths  arc  scarce  enough. 
A  mantcau  girdle,  ruby  biicklc. 
And  brilliani  diamond  ring  for  knuckle. 
Fans  puinted  and  perfumed  three  ; 
Three  muffs  ot  ermine,  sable,  grcv." 

Othct  articles  of  personal  and  household  comfort 
were  gathered  in  London  shops  by  her  dutiful  son 
and  sent  to  Madam  Symonds.  The  Hst  is  full  of 
interest,  and  helps  to  fill  out  the  picture  of  daily 
life.  He  despatched  to  her  cloves,  nutmegs,  spkes, 
eringo  roots,  "  coronation "  and  stock-gillv-flovver 
seed,  "  colly-flower  seedj"  hearth  brushes  (these 
came  every  year),  silver  whistles  and  several  po- 
manders and  pomander-beads,  bouquet-glasses  (which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  bosom  bottles  which 
were  worn  later),  necklaces,  amber  beads,  many  and 
varied  pins,  needles,  silk  lacings,  kJd  gloves,  silver 
ink-boxes,  sealing-wax,  gilt  trunks,  fancy  boxes, 
painted  desks,  tape,  ferret,  bobbin,  bone  lace,  calico, 
gimp,  many  yards  of  ducape,  lustring,  persian,  and 
other  silk  stuffs  —  all  these  items  of  transport  show 
the  son's  devoted  selection  of  the  articles  his  mother 
wished.  Gowns  seem  never  to  have  been  sent,  but 
manteaus,  mantles,  and  '*  ferrandine"  cloaks  appear 
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frequently.     Of  course  there  are  some  articles  which 
cannot  be  positively  described  to  day,  such  as   the 


ith 


pleated 


double 
and  "  lace  drolls  "  which  appear  several  times  on  the 
lists.  These  "  drolls  "  wercj  I  believCj  the  *'  drowlas  " 
of  Madame  de  Lange,  in  New  Amsterdam.  "  Men's 
knives  *'  occasionally  were  sent,  and  "  women's 
knives  "  many  times.  These  latter  had  hafts  of 
ivory,  agate,  and  "  Ellotheropian."  This  Ellothero- 
pian  or  Alleteropeain  or  lUyteropian  stone  has  been 
ever  a  great  puzzle  to  me  until  in  another  letter  I 
chanced  to  find  the  spelling  Hellotyropian  ;  then  I 
knew  the  real  word  was  the  HeUotropium  of  the 
ancients,  our  blood  stone.  It  was  a  favorite  stone 
of  the  day  not  only  for  those  fancy-handled  knives, 
but  for  seals,  finger-rings  and  other  forms  of  orna- 
ment, 

A  few  books  were  on  the  list,  —  a  Greek  Lexicon 
ordered  as  a  gift  for  a  student;  a  very  costly  Bible, 
bound  in  velvet,  with  silver  clasps,  the  expense  of 
which  was  carefully  detailed  down  to  the  Indian  stik 
for  the  inner-end  leaves;  '^  Dod  on  Commandments  — 
my  Ant  Jane  said  you  had  a  fancie  for  it,  and  \ 
have  bound  it  in  green  plush  for  you."  Fancy  any 
one  having  a  fancy  for  Dod  on  anything  !  and  fancy 
Dod  in  green  plush  covers ! 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    COATS    AND    WAISTCOATS 

This  day  the  King  began  to  put  an  his  vest ;  and  I  did  see 
several  persons  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  too.,  great 
courtiers  who  are  in  it,  being  a  iong  cassock  dose  to  the  body,  of 
iong  cloth,  pinked  with  white  sUk  under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it, 
and  the  legs  ruffied  with  white  ribbon  like  a  pigeon's  leg  ,•  and 
upon  the  whole  I  wish .  the  King  may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a  very 
fine  and  handsome  garment. 

—  "Diary,"  Samuil  Pbpti,  October  8,  1666. 

Fashion  then  was  counted  a  disease  and  horses  died  of  it. 

—  "The  Gulls  Hornbook,"  Andrew  Dexker,  1609. 
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THE     EVOLUTiON     OF    COATS     AND    WAISTCOATS 

O  FH  word  and  garment  —  coat  —  arc 
of  curious  interest,  one  as  a  philologi- 
cal study,  the  other  as  an  evolution. 
A  singular  transfer  of  meaning  from 
cot  or  cote,  a  house  and  shelter,  to  the 
word  coat,  used  for  a  garment,  is  duplicated  in 
some  degree  in  chasuble,  casule,  and  cassock;  the 
words  body,  and  bodice ;  and  corse  or  corpse,  and 
corselet  and  corset.  The  word  coat,  meaning  a 
garment  for  men  for  covering  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  has  been  in  use  for  centuries;  but  of 
very  changeable  and  confusing  usage,  for  it  also  con- 
stantly meant  petticoat.  The  garment  itself  was  a 
puzzle,  for  many  years;  most  bewildering  of  all 
the  attire  which  was  worn  by  the  first  colonists  was 
the  elusive,  coatlike  over-garment  called  in  shipping- 
lists,  tailors'  orders,  household  inventories,  and  other 
legal  and  domestic  records  a  doublet,  a  jerkin,  a 
jacket,  a  cassock,  a  paltock,  a  coat,  a  horseman's 
coat^  an  upper-coat,  and  a  buff-coat.  All  these  gar- 
ments resembled  each  other;  all  closed  with  a  single 
row  of  buttons  or  points  or  hooks  and  eyes.  There 
was  not  a  double-breasted  coat  in  the  Mayflower^  nor 
on  any  man  in  any  of  the  colonies  for  many  years; 
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they  hadn't  been  invented.      Let  me  attempt  to  de- 
fine these  several  coatlike  garments. 

In  1697  a  jerkin  was  described  by  Handle  Holme 
as  "a  kind  of  jacket  or  upper  doublet,  with  four 
skirts  or  laps."      These  laps  were  made  by  slits  up 

from  the  hem 
to  the  belt-lincj 
and  varied  in 
number,  but 
four  on  each 
side  was  a  usual 
number,  or 
there  might  be 
a  sht  up  the 
back,  and  one 
on  each  hip, 
which  would  af- 
ford four  laps  in 
all.  Mr.  Knight, 
in  his  notes  on 
Shakespere's 
use  of  the  word, 
conjectures  that 
the  jerkin  was 
generally  worn 
over  the  doublet;  but  one  guess  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  I  guess  it  was  not.  I  agree,  however,  with 
his  surmise  that  the  two  garments  were  constantly 
confounded ;  in  truth  it  is  not  a  surmise,  it  is  a  fact. 
Shakespere  expressed  the  situation  when  he  said  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'erona,  "  My  jerkin  is  a 
doublet;"  and  I  fancy  there  was  slight  ditference  in 
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the  garments,  save  that  in  the  beginning  the  doublet 
was  always  of  two  thicknesses,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates ;  and  it  was  wadded. 

As  the  jerkin  was  often  minutely  slashed^  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  wadded ;  though  it  may  have 
had  a  lining  for  special   display  through  the  slashes, 

A  jerkin  had  no  skirts  in  our  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  —  a  piece  set  on  at  the  waist-line,  —  nor 
could  it  on  that  account  be  what  we  term  a  coat, 
nor  was  it  a  coat,  nor  was  it  what  the  colonists 
deemed  a  coat. 

The  old  Dutch  word  hjurkken^  and  it  was  often 
thus  spelt,  \\'hich  has  led  some  to  deem  it  a  Dutch 
name  and  article  of  dress.  But  then  it  was  also 
spelt  irkiriy  ircken^jorkettjjorgen^  ei'ky?!^  and  ergoin  — 
which  are  not  Dutch  nor  any  other  tongue.  In- 
deed, under  the  name  ergoin  I  wonder  that  we  rec- 
ognize it  or  that  it  knew  itself.  A  jerkin  was  often 
uf  leather  like  a  buff-coat,  but  not  always  so. 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  wears  a  buff-coat^  with 
handsome  sword-belt,  or  trooping-belt,  and  rich 
gloves.  His  portrait  faces  page  18.  As  we  look 
at  his  fine  cotmtenance  we  think  of  Hawthorne's 
words :  — 

"  What  dij^niury  is  this  crossing  to  greet  the  Governor. 
A  stately  personage  in  velvet  cloak  —  with  ample  beard 
and  a  gold  band  across  his  breast.  He  has  the  authorita- 
tive port  of  one  who  has  tilled  the  highest  civic  position  in 
the  first  of  cities.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  we  should 
ieast  expect  to  meet  the  Lurd  Mayor  of  London — as  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  has  been  once  and  again — in  a  forest- 
bordered  settlement  in  the  western  wilderness." 
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A  fine  buff-coat  and  a  buff-coat  sleeve  arc  given 

in  the  cliapter  upon   Armor. 

AH  the  early  colonial  inventories  of  Wearing-ap- 
parel contain  doublets,  Richard  Sawyer  died  in 
1 6+8  in  Windsor,  Connecticut ;  he  was  a  plain 
average  "  Goodman  Citizen."  A  part  of  his  ap- 
parel was  thus  inventoried:  — 


I  musck-colour*d  cloth  doublitt  &  brecclhes . 

I  bucks  leather  doublitt 

1  calvei^  leather  doublitt  ,.,.,., 

I  liver-colourM  doublitt  5c  jacket  &  breeches 

1  haire-colourM  doublitt  &  jackctt  &  breeches 

I  paire  canvas  drawers 

I  olde  coate.      i  paire  old  gray  breeches 

I  stufic  jack^ett      .     .     .     , 


William  Kempe  of  "  Duxborrow,"  a  settler  of 
importance,  died  in  1641.  His  wardrobe  was 
more  varied,  and  ample  and  rich.  He  left  two 
buff-coats  and  leather  doublets  with  silver  buttons; 
cloth  doublets,  three  horsemen's  coats,  "  frize  jer- 
kines,"  three  cassocks,  two  cloaks. 

Of  course  we  turn  to  Stubbes  to  see  what  he  can 
say  for  or  against  doublets.  His  outcry  here  is 
against  their  si^c ;  and  those  who  know  the  "great 
peasf'Cod-bellied  doublets  "  of  Elizabeth's  day  will 
agree  with  him  that  they  look  as  if  a  man  were 
wholly  gone  to  "  gourmandice  and  gluttonie." 

Stubbes  has  a  very  good  list  of  coats  and  jerkins 
in  which  he  gives  incidentally  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion by  which  we  may  know  a  mandillion ;  — 


*'  Their  coates  and  Jerkins  as  they  be  diiters  in  colours 
so  be  ihev  diuers  in  fashions;  for  some  be  made  with  col- 
lars, sumc  without,  Some  close  to  thtr  hodvi  some  loose, 
which  they  cail  mandilians,  couering  the  whole  body  ttown 
to  the  thigh,  like  bags  or  sackii,  that  were  drawne  ouer  them, 
hiding  the  dimensions  and  lineaments  of  the  body.  Some 
are  buttoned  down  the  breast,  some  vndcr  the  arme,  and 
some  down  the  backe,  some  with  flaps  over  the  brest,  some 
without,  some  with  great  sleeves,  same  with  small,  some 
with  none  at  all,  some  pleated  and  crested  behind  and  curi- 
ously gathered  and  some  nut." 

An  old  satirical  print,  dated  1644,  gives  drawings 
of  men  of  all  the  new  varieties  of  religious  belief 
and  practices  which  "pestered  Christiatis"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Adamite,  whose  garb  is  that  of  Adam  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  all  ten  wear  doublets.  These  vary 
slightly,  much  less  than  in  Stubbes's  list  of  jerkins. 
One  is  open  up  the  back  with  buttons  and  button- 
loops.  Another  has  the  "four  laps  on  a  side," 
showing  it  is  a  jerkin.  Another  is  opened  on  the 
hips;  one  is  slit  at  back  and  hips.  All  save  one 
from  neck  to  hem  are  buttoned  in  front  with  a  sin- 
gle row  of  buttons,  with  no  lapells,  collar,  or  cu^s, 
and  no  "  flaps,"  no  ornaments  or  trimming.  A 
linen  shirt-cuff  and  a  plain  band  finish  sleeves  and 
neck  of  all  save  the  Arminian,  who  wears  a  small 
ruff.  Not  one  of  these  doublets  is  a  graceful  or  an 
cl^ant  garment.  All  are  shapeless  and  ovet-plain ; 
and  have  none  of  the  French  smartness  that  came 
from  the  spreading  coat-skirts  of  men's  later  wear. 

The  welts  or  wings  named  in  the  early  sumptu- 
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ary  laws  were  the  pieces  of  cloth  set  at  the  shoulder 
over  the  arm-hole  where  body  and  sleeves  meet. 
The  welt  was  at  first  a  sore  of  epaulet,  but  grew 
longer  and  often  set  out,  thus  deserving  its  title  of 
wings. 

A  dress  of  the  tirnes  is  thus  described  :  — 

"His  doublet  was  of  a  strange  cut^  the  troUar  of  it  was 
up  so  high  and  sharp  as  it  would  cut  his  throat.  His  wings 
according  to  the  fashion  now  were  as  little  and  diminuttve 
as  a  Puritan's  ruftV 

A  note  to  this  says  that  "  wings  were  lateral  pro- 
jections, extending  from  each  shoulder"  — a  good 
round  sentence  that  by  itself  really  means  nothing. 
Ben  Jonson  calls  them  "  puff-wings." 

There  is  one  positive  rule  in  the  shape  of  doub- 
lets ;  they  were  always  welted  at  the  arm-hole.  Pos- 
sibly the  sleeves  were  sometimes  sewn  in,  but  even 
then  there  was  always  a  cap,  a  welt  or  a  hanging  sleeve 
or  some  edging.  In  the  illustrations  of  the  Rox- 
Hrghe  Ballads  there  is  not  a  doublet  or  jerkin  on 
man,  woman,  or  child  but  is  thus  welted.  Some 
trimming  around  the  arm-hole  was  a  law.  This 
lasted  until  the  coat  was  wholly  evolved.  This  had 
siccvesj  and  the  shoulder-welt  vanished. 

These  welts  were  often  turreted  or  cut  in  squares. 
You  will  note  this  turreted  shoulder  in  some  form 
on  nearly  all  the  doublets  given  in  the  portraits  dis- 
played in  this  book  —  both  on  men  and  women. 
For  doublets  were  also  worn  by  women.  Stubbes 
says»  "  Though  this  be  a  kind  of  attire  proper  only 
to  a  man,  yet  they  blush  not  to  wear  it/'     The  old 
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print  of  the  infamous  Mrs.  Turner  given  facing  page 
ijo  shows  her  in  a  doublet. 
Another  author  complains:  — 

**  If  Men  get  up  French  standing  collars  Women  will 
have  the  French  standing  collar  too:  if  Duhlets  with  little 
thick  skirts,  so  short  nojie  are  able  to  sit  upon  thetiij  women's 
foreparts  are  thick  skirted  cuo." 

Children  also  had  doublets  and  this  same  shoulder- 
cap  at  the  arm-hole;  their  little  doublets  were  made 
precisely  like  those  of  their  parents.  Look  at  the 
childish  portrait  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  por- 
trait with  the  doll.  Her  tat  little  figure  is  squeezed 
in  a  doublet  which  has  turreted  welts  like  those  worn 
by  Anne  Boleyn  and  by  Pocahontas  (facing  page 
122).  Often  a  button  was  set  between  each  square 
of  the  welt,  and  the  sleeve  loops  or  points  could  be 
tied  to  these  buttons  and  thus  hold  up  the  detached 
undersleeves.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall  vaguely  shows  these  buttons.  Nearly  all  these 
garments — jerkins,  jackets,  doublets,  buff-coats,  pal- 
tocksj  were  sleeveless,  especially  when  worn  as  the 
uppermost  or  outer  garment.  Holinshed  tells  of 
"  doublets  full  of  jaeges  and  cuts  and  sleeves  of 
sundry  colours,"  These  welts  were  "embroidered, 
indented,  waved,  furred,  chisel-punched,  dagged," 
as  well  as  turreted.  On  one  sleeve  the  turreted 
welt  varied,  the  middle  square  or  turret  was  long, 
the  others  each  two  inches  shorter.  Thus  the 
sleeve-welt  had  a  "crow-step"  shape.  A  charm- 
ing doublet  sleeve  of  Elizabeth's  day  displayed  a 
short  hanging  sleeve  that  was  scarce   more  than  a 
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hanging  welt.     This  was  edged  around  with  crystal 

balls  or  buttons.  Other  welts  were  scalloped,  with 
an  eyelet-hole  in  each  scallop,  like  the  edge  of  old 
ladies'  flannel  petticoats.  Othersome  welts  were  a 
round  stuffed  roll.  This  roll  also  had  its  day  around 
the  petticoat  edge,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  petticoat 
of  the  child  Henry  Gibbes.  This  roll  still  appears 
on  Japanese  kimonos.  ^J 

We  are  constantly  finding  complaints  of  the  un-^^ 
suitably  ambitious  attire  of   laboring   folk    in  such 
sentences  as  this  :  —  ^U 

"  The  plowmiiii,  in  times  past  content  in  russet,  must 
now-a-daies  have  his  doublet!  of  the  fashion  with  wide  cuts  ^ 
hisr  fine  garters  of  Granada,  to  meet  his  Sis  an  Sunday.  The 
fair  one  in  russet  frock  and  muckaldo  sleeves  now  sells  a 
cow  against  Easter  to  buy  her  silken  gear." 

Velvet  jerkins  and  damask  doublets  were  for  men 
of  dignity  and  estate.  Governor  Winthrop  had  two 
tufted  velvet  jerkins. 

Jerkins  and  doublets  varied  much  in  shape  and 

detail  :  — 

"These  doublets  were  this  day  short-waisted,  anon,  long- 
bellied  ;  by-and-by-after  great-buttoned,  straight-after  plaln- 
bced,  or  else  your  buttons  as  strange  for  smatlness  as  were 
before  for  bigness." 

In  Charles  Il's  time  at  the  May-pole  dances  still 
appear  the  old,  welted  doublets.  Jack  may  have 
worn  Cicily's  doublet,  and  Peg  may  have  borrowed 
WilTs  for  all  the  difference  that  can  be  seen.  The 
man's   doublet    did    not    ever    have   long,    hanging 
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sleeves,  however^  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
women  wore  such  sleeves. 

Sometimes  the  sleeves  were  very  large,  as  in  the 
Bowdoin  portrait  (facing  page  198).  The  great  puffs 
were  held  out  by  whalebones  and  rolls  of  cotton,  and 
**  tiring-sleeves  "  of  wires,  a  fashion  which  has  ob- 
tained for  women  at  least  seven  times  in  the  history 
of  English  costume.  Gosson  describes  the  vast 
sleeves  of  English  doublets  thus  :  — 
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*•  This  Cloth  of  [*ricc  all  cox  in  raggcs^ 

These  monslroiis  bancs  thai  compass  arms, 
These  buftoni.  pmchcs,  fringes,  jagges, 

Wiih  them  he  (the  Devil  J  wcaveth  woerul  harms/' 


We  have  seen  how  bitterly  the  slashing  of  good 
cloth  exercised  good  men.  The  "cutting  in  rags" 
was  slashing. 

A  favorite  pattern  of  slashing  is  in  small,  narrow 
slits  as  shown  in  the  portrait  on  page  225  of  James 
Douglas.  These  jerkins  are  of  leather,  and  the  slashes 
are  of  course  ornamental,  and  are  also  for  health  and 
comfort,  as  those  know  who  wear  chamois  jackets 
with  perforated  holes  throughout  them,  or  slashes  if 
we  choose  to  call  them  so.  They  permit  a  circula- 
tion of  the  skin  and  a  natural  condition.  These  jer- 
kins are  slashed  in  curious  little  cuts,  *'  carved  of 
very  good  intail,"  as  was  said  of  King  Henry's  jer- 
kin, which  means,  in  modern  Rnglish,  cut  in  very 
good  designs.  And  I  presume,  being  ot  buff  leather, 
the  slashes  were  simply  cut,  not  overcast  or  em- 
broidered  as  were  some  wool   stuffs. 

The  guard  was  literally  a  guard  to  the  seam,  a 
strip  of  galloon,  silk,  lace,  velvet,  put  on  over  the 
seam  to  protect  ajid  strengthen  It. 

The  large  openings  or  slashes  were  called  panes. 
Kynes  Mayson  says,  "  Lord  Mountjoy  wore  jerkins 
and  round  hose  with  laced  panes  of  russet  cloth." 
The  Swiss  dress  was  painted  by  Coryat  as  doublet 
and  hose  of  panes  intermingled  of  red  and  yellow, 
trimmed  with  long  puffs  of  blue  and  yellow  rising  up 
between  the  panes.     It  was  necessarily  a  costly  dress. 
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Of  course  this  is  the  same  word  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  used  in  the  term  a  "  pane  of  glass." 

Xhe  word  "  pinches"  refers  to  an  elaborate  pleat- 
ing which  was  worn  for  years  j  it  lingered  in  America 
till  1750,  and  we  have 
revived  it  in  what  we 
term  "  accordion  pleat- 
ing." The  seventeenth- 
century  pinching  was 
usually  applied  to  lawn 
or  some  washable  stuff; 
and  there  must  have 
been  a  pinching,  a  gof- 
fering machine  by  which 
the  pinching  was  done 
to  the  washed  garment 
by  means  of  a  heated 
iron. 

Pinched  sleeves, 
pinched  partlets, 
pinched  shirtSj  pinched 
wimples,  pinched  ruffs, 
arc  often  referred  to,  all  washable  garments.  The  good 
wife  of  Bath  wore  a  wimple  which  was  "  y-plnched 
full  seemly."  Henry  VI [I  wore  a  pinched  habit- 
shirt  of  finest  lawn,  and  his  fine,  healthy  skin  glowed 
pink,  through  the  folds  of  the  lawn  after  his  hearty 
exercise  at  tennis  and  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  for 
which  he  had  thrown  off  his  doublet.  We  are  taught 
to  deem  him  "a  spot  of  grease  and  blood  on  Eng- 
land's page."  There  was  more  muscle  than  fat  in 
him  ;  he  could  not  be  restrained  from  constantj  vio- 
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lent,  dangerous  exercise  ;  this  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  admiration  of  his  subjects. 

The  pinched  partlet  made  a  fine  undergarment  for 
the  slashed  doublet. 

So  full,  so  close,  were  these  "  pinchings,"  that  one 
author  complained  that  men  wearing  them  could  not 
dtaw  their  bowstrings  well.  Jt  was  said  that  the 
"  pinched  partlet  and  pufted  sleeves"  of  a  courtier 
would  easily  make  a  lad  a  doublet  and  cloak. 

In  my  chapter  on  Children's  Dress  I  tell  of  the 
pinched  shirt  worn  by  Governor  Bradford  when  an 
infant,  and  give  an  illustration  of  it. 

Aglets  or  tags  were  a  pretty  fashion  revived  for 
women*s  wear  three  years  ago.  Under  Stuart  reign, 
these  aglets  were  of  gold  or  silver,  and  set  with 
precious  stones  such  as  pear-shaped  pearls.  For 
ordinary  wear  they  were  of  metal,  silk,  or  leather. 
They  secured  from  untwisting  or  ravelling  the  points 
which  were  worn  for  over  a  century ;  these  were  ties 
or  laces  of  ribbon,  or  woollen  yarn  or  leather,  deco- 
rated with  tags  or  aglecs  at  one  end.  Points  were 
often  home-woven,  and  were  deemed  a  prettv  gift  to 
a  friend.  They  were  employed  instead  of  buttons 
in  securing  clothes,  and  were  used  by  the  earliest 
settlers,  chiefly,  J  think,  as  ornaments  at  the  knee 
or  for  holding  up  the  stockings  in  the  place  of 
garters.  They  were  regarded  as  but  foolish  vani- 
ties, and  were  one  of  the  articles  of  finery  tabooed  in 
early  sumptuary  laws.  In  1651  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  expressed  its  "  utter  detestation 
and  dislike  that  men  of  meane  condition,  education 
and  calling  should  take  upon    them  the  garbe  of 
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gentlemen  by  the  wearinge  of  poynts  at  the  knees." 
Fashion  was  more  powerful  than  law ;  the  richly 
trimmed,  sash  like  garters  quickly  displaced  the 
modest  points. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  friend  of  Shakespere 
and  of  Virgitiia,  as  pictured  on  a  later  page,  wears 
a  doublet  with  agletted  points  around  his  belt, 
by  which  breeches  and  doublet  are  tied  together. 
This  is  a  striking  portrait.  The  face  is  very  noble. 
A  similar  belt  was  the  favorite  wear  of  Charles  I. 

Martin  Krobisher,  the  hero  of  the  Armada,  wears 
a  jerkin  fastened  down  the  front  with  buttons  and 
aigletted  points.  (See  page  164.)  I  suppose>  when 
the  fronts  of  the  jerkin  were  thoroughly  joined,  each 
button  had  a  point  twisted  or  tied  around  it.  Fro- 
bisher's  lawn  ruff  is  a  modest  and  becoming  one. 
This  portrait  in  the  original  is  full  length.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  costume  is  very  plain;  it  has  no 
garters,  no  knee-points,  no  ribbons,  no  shoe-rose^. 
The  foot-covering  is  Turkish  slippers  precisely  like 
the  Oriental  slippers  which  are  imported  to-day. 

The  Earl  of  Morton  (page  225)  wore  a  jerkin  of 
buff  leather  curiously  pinked  and  slashed.  Fulke 
Greville's  doublet  (page  223)  has  a  singular  puff 
around  the  waist,  like  a  farthingale.  Facing  page 
166  is  shown  a  doublet  of  the  commonest  form; 
this  is  worn  by  Edward  CourtenaVj  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire. The  portrait  is  painted  by  Sir  Antonio  More 
—  the  portrait  of  one  artist  by  another,  and  a  very 
fine  one,  too. 

Another  garment,  which  is  constantly  named  in 
lists  of  clothing,  was  the  cassock.     Steevens  says  a 
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cassock  "  signifies  a  horseman's  loose  coat,  and  is 
used  in  that  sense  by  the  writers  of  the  age  of 
Shakespere,"  It  was  apparently  a  garment  much 
like  a  doublet  or  jerkin,  and  the  names  were  used 
interchangeably.  I  think  the  cassock  was  longer 
than  the  doubletjand  without  "  laps/'  The  straight, 
long  coats  shown  on  the  gentlemen  in  the  picture 
facing  page  i88  were  cassocks.  The  name  finally 
became  applied  only  to  the  coat  or  gown  of  the 
clergy.  In  the  will  of  Robert  Sakonstall,  made  in 
1650,  he  names  a  "  Plush  Cassock,"  but  cloth  cas^^ 
socks  were  the  commonest  wear.  ^H 

There  were  other  naimes  for  the  doublet  which  are 
now  difficult  to  place  precisely.  In  the  teign  of 
Henry  VII I  a  law  was  passed  as  to  men's  wear  of 
velvet  in  their  sleeveless  cotes,  jackets,  and  jupes. 
This  word  jupe  and  its  ally  jupon  were  more  frej 
quently  heard  in  women's  lists;  but  jump,  a  derive  _ 
tive,  was  man's  wear.  Randle  Holme  said  :  "  A 
jump  extendeth  to  the  thighs;  is  open  and  buttoned 
before,  and  may  have  a  slit  half  way  behind."  It 
might  be  with  or  without  sleeves ^ — all  this  being 
likewise  true  of  the  doublet.  From  this  jump  de- 
scended the  modern  jumper  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury jumps — -what  Dr.  Johnson  defined  in  one  of 
his  delightsome  struggles  with  the  names  of  women's 
attire,  " Jumps:  a  kind  of  loose  or  limber  stays 
worn  by  sickly  ladies." 

Coats  were  not  furnished  to  the  Massachusetts  or 
Plymouth  planters,  but  those  of  Piscataquay  in  New 
Hampshire  had  "lined  coats,"  which  were  simply 
doublets  like  all  the  rest 
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Colonel  William   Legyc. 

In  1633  we  find  that  Governor  Winthrop  had 
several  dozen  scarlet  coats  sent  from  England  to 
**  the   Bay,"      The  consigner  wrote,  "  1   could   not 
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find  any  Bridgwater  doth  but  Red;  so  all  the  coats 
sent  are  red  lined  with  blew,  and  lace  suitable; 
which  red  is  the  choise  color  of  all."  These  coats 
of  double  thickness  were  evidently  doublets. 

The  word  "coat"  in  the  earliest  lists  must  often 
refer  to  a  waistcoat.  I  infer  this  from  the  small  cost 
of  the  garments,  the  small  amount  of  stuff  it  took  to 
make  them,  and  because  they  were  worn  with  "  Vpcr 
coats  "  —  upper  coats.  Raccoon-skin  and  deerskin 
coats  were  many;  these  were  likewise  waistcoats> 
and  the  first  lace  coats  were  also  waistcoats.  Robert 
Kcayne  of  Boston  had  costly  lace  coats  in  1640, 
which  he  wore  with  doublets  —  these  likewise  were 
waistcoats. 

As  years  go  on,  the  use  of  the  word  becomes  con- 
stant. There  were  "moose-coats"  of  mooseskin. 
Josselyn  says  mooseskin  made  excellent  coats  for 
martial  men.  Then  come  papous  coats  and  pap- 
pous  coats.  These  I  inferred  —  since  they  were 
used  in  Indian  trading  —  were  for  pappooses'  wear, 
pappoose  being  the  Indian  word  for  child.  But 
I  had  a  painful  shock  in  finding  in  the  Traderi 
Table  of  Values  that  "  3  Pappous  Skins  equal  i 
Beaver"  —  so  I  must  not  believe  that  pappoose 
here  means  Indian  baby.  Match-coats  were  origi- 
nally of  skins  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  shaped  in  a 
coat  like  the  hunting  shirt.  The  "  Duflield  March- 
coat"  was  made  of^dufFels,  a  woollen  stuff",  tn  the 
same  shape.  Duffels  was  called  match-cloth.  The 
word  "coat"  here  is  not  really  an  English  word  ;  it 
is  matchigode,  the  Chippewa  Indian  name  for  this 
garment. 
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We  have  in  old-time  letters  and  accounts  occa- 
stonal  proof  that  the  coat  of  the  Puritan  fathers 
was  not  at  all  like  the  shapely  coat  of  our  day. 
We  have  also  manv  words  to  prove  that  the  coat  was 
a  doubletwhich, 
as  old  Stubhes 
said,  could  be 
*'pleated,  or 
crested  behind 
and  curiously 
gathered." 

The  tailor  of 
the  Winthrop 
family  was  one 
John  Smith;  he 
made  garments 
for  them  all, 
father,  mother, 
children,  and 
children 'swives, 
and  husband's 
sisters,  nieces, 
cousins,  and 
aunts.  He  was 
a  good  puritan^ 
and    seems    to 


f^j^. 
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have  been  much  esteemed  by  Winthrop.  One  tetter 
accompanying  a  coat  runs:  "Good  Mr- Winthrop, 
I  have,  by  Mr.  Downing's  direction  sent  you  a 
coatj  a  sad  foulding  colour  without  lace.  For  the 
fittness  I  am  a  little  vncerteyne,  but  if  it  be  too 
bigg  or  too  little  it  :s  esie  to  amend,  vnder  the  arme 
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ro  take  in  or  let  out  the  lyning;  the  outside  may 
be  let  out  in  the  gathering  or  taken  in  also  with- 
out any  prejudice."  This  instruction  would  appear 
to  prove  not  only  that  the  coat  was  a  doublet,  "  curi- 
ously gathered,"  but  that  the  "fittness"  was  more 
than  '*  uncerteyne"  of  the  coats  of  the  Fathers. 
Since  even  such  wildly  broad  directions  could  not 
"  prejudice  "  the  coat,  we  may  assume  that  Governor 
Winthrop  was  more  easily  suited  as  to  the  cut  of 
his  apparely  than  would  have  been  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Though  Puritan  influence  on  dress  simplified 
much  of  the  flippery  and  finery  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the  refining  elegance  of 
Van  Dyck  gave  additional  simplicity  as  well  as 
beauty  to  women's  attire,  which  it  retained  for  many 
years,  still  there  lingered  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ready  to  spring  into  fresh  life  at  a 
breath  of  encouragement,  many  grotesqueries  of 
fashion  in  men's  dress  which,  in  the  picturesque 
sneer  of  the  day,  were  deemed  meet  only  for  "a 
changeable-silk-gallant."  At  the  restoration  of 
the  crown,  courtiers  seemed  to  love  to  fiaunt  frivol- 
ity in  the  faces  of  the  Puritans, 

One  of  these  trumperies  came  through  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  ribbons,  a  use  which  gave  much 
charm  to  women's  dressj  but  which  ever  gave  to 
men's  garments  a  finicky  look.  Beribhoned  doub- 
lets came  in  the  butterfly  period,  between  worm 
and  chrysalis,  between  doublet  and  coat ;  be- 
ribhoned breeches  were  eagerly  adopted. 

On  page   179  is  the  copy  of  an  old  print,  which 
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shows  the  dress  of  an  estimable  and  sensible  gentle- 
man. Sir  Thomas  Orchard,  with  rtbbon-edged  gar- 
ments and  much  galloon  or  laces,  Ic  is  far  too 
much  trimmed  to  be  rich  or  elegant.  See  also 
The  English  Jntkk 
on  this  page,  trom  [*" 
a  rare  broadside. 
His  tall  hat  is  be- 
ribboned  and  be- 
feathered ;  his  face 
is  patched,  ribbons 
knot  his  love-locks, 
his  breeches  are 
edged  with  agletted 
ribbons,  and  "on 
either  side  are  two 
great  bunches  o'( 
ribbons  of  several 
colors."  Similar 
knots  are  at  wrists 
andbelt.  His  boots 
are  fringed  with 
lace,  and  so  wide 
that  he  "  straddled 
as  he  went  along 
singing." 

Ribboned  sleeves  hke  those  of  Colonel  Legge, 
page  177,  were  a  pretty  fashion,  but  more  suited  to 
women's  wear  than  to  men'^s, 

George  t'ox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  tells 
us  what  he  thought  of  such  attire.  He  wrote 
satirically  :  — 
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"If  ore  have  store  of  ribands  hanging  about  his  waist 
or  his  knees  and  in  bis  hat;  of  divers  colours  red,  white 
black  or  yt^How^  O  f  then  he  is  a  brave  man.  He  hath 
ribands  un  his  back,  bcilv  and  knees,  and  his  hair  powdered, 
ihis  h  the  array  nf  the  world.  Are  not  these  that  have  got 
ribands  hanging  about  their  arms,  hands,  back,  waist,  knee^ 
hats,  like  fiddlers'  boys?  And  further  if  one  get  a  pair  of 
breeches  like  a  coat  and  hang  them  about  with  points,  and 
tied  up  almost  to  the  middle,  a  pair  ttf  double  cutfs  on  his 
hsinds,  and  a  feather  in  his  cap,  here  is  a  gentleman  !  " 

These  beribboned  garments  were  a  French  mode. 
The  breeches  were  the  *'rhingraves"  of  the  French 
court,  which  were  breeches  made  wholly  of  loops 
of  ribbons  —  like  two  ribboned  petticoats.  They 
caught  the  eye  of  seafaring  men;  we  know  that  Jack 
ashore  loves  finery.  We  are  told  of  sea-captains 
wearing  beribboned  breeches  as  they  came  into  quiet 
little  American  ports,  and  of  one  F.nglish  gallant 
landing  from  a  ship  in  sober  Boston,  wearing 
breeches  made  wholly  from  waist  to  knee  of  over- 
lapping loops  of  gay  varicolored  ribbon.  It  is  re- 
corded that  "  the  boys  did  wonder  and  call  out 
thereat,"  and  they  "  were  chided  therefor/'  It  is 
easy  to  picture  the  scene :  the  staring  boys,  born  in 
Boston,  of  Puritan  parents,  of  dignified  dress,  and 
more  familiar  with  fringes  on  the  garments  of  sav- 
age Indians  than  on  the  breeches  of  English  gentle- 
men; we  can  see  the  soberly  reproving  minister  or 
schoolmaster  looking  with  equal  disapproval  on 
the  foppish  visitor  and  the  mannerless  boys;  and 
the  gayly  dressed  ship's  captain,  armed  with  self- 
satisfaction  and    masculine  vanity,  swaggering  along 
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the  narrow  streets  of  the  little  town.  It  mattered 
not  what  he  wore  or  what  he  did,  a  seafaring  man 
was  welcome.  I  wonder  what  the  governor  thought 
of  those  beribboned  breeches  !  Perhaps  he  ordered 
a  pair  from  London  for  himself,  —  of  sad-colored 
ribbons,- — offering  the  color  as  a  compromise  for 
the  over-gayety  of  the  ribbons.  Randle  Holme 
gave  in  1658  three  descriptions  of  the  first  petticoat- 
breeches,  with  drawings  of  each.  One  had  the  linrng 
lower  than  the  breeches,  and  tied  in  about  the  knees  ; 
ribbons  extended  halfway  up  the  breeches,  and  rib- 
bons hung  out  from  the  doublet  all  about  the  waist- 
band. The  second  had  a  single  row  of  pointed 
ribbons  hanging  all  around  the  lower  edge  of  the 
breeches ;  these  were  worn  with  stirrup-hose  two 
yards  wide  at  the  top,  tied  by  poiiits  and  eyelet-holes 
to  the  breeches.  The  third  had  stirrup-hose  tied  to 
the  breeches,  and  another  pair  of  hose  over  them 
turned  down  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  ribbons 
edged  the  stirrup-hose.  His  drawings  of  them  are 
foolish  things — not  even  pretty.  He  says  ribbons 
were  worn  first  at  the  knees,  then  at  the  waist  at  the 
doublet  edge,  then  around  the  neck,  then  on  the  wrists 
and  sleeves.  These  knee-ribbons  formed  what  Dry- 
den  called  in  1674  "a  dangling  knee-fringe."  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  think  of  Dryden  living  at  that 
period  of  history.  He  seems  to  me  infinitely  modern 
in  comparison  with  it*  Evelyn  describes  the  wearer 
of  such  a  suit  as  ^^  a  fine  silken  thing";  and  tells 
that  the  ribbons  were  of  "  well-chosen  colours  of  red, 
orange,  and  blew,  of  well-gummed  satin,  which 
a.ugured  a  happy  fancy." 
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In  1672  a  suit  of  men's  clothes  was  made  for  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  wear  to  a  mas- 
querade;  this  was  with  "  Rhingrave  breeches  and 
cannons."  The  suit  was  of  dove-colored  silk  brocade 
trimmed  with  scarlet  and  silver  lace  and  ribbons. 

The  ten  yards  of  brocade  for  this  beautiful  suit  cost 
^14.  The  Rhingrave  breeches  were  trimmed  with 
thirty-six  yards  of  figured  scarlet  ribbon  and  thirty- 
six  yards  of  plain  satin  ribbon  and  thirty-sEx  of  scar- 
let taffeta  ribbon  ;  this  made  one  hundred  and  eight 
yards  of  ribbon —  a  great  amount  —  an  unusable 
amount.  I  fear  the  tailor  was  not  honest.  There 
were  also  as  trimmings  twenty-two  yards  of  scarlet 
and  silver  vellum  lace  for  guards;  six  dozen  scarlet 
and  silver  vellum  buttons,  smaller  breast  buttons, 
narrow  laces  for  the  waistcoat,  and  silver  twist  for 
buttonholes.  The  suit  was  lined  with  lutestring. 
There  was  a  black  beaver  hat  with  scarlet  and  silver 
edging,  and  lace  embroidered  scarlet  stockings,  a  rich 
belt  and  lace  garters,  and  point  lace  ruffles  for  the 
neck,  sleeves,  and  knees.  This  suit  had  an  interlin- 
ing of  scarlet  camlet;  and  lutestring  drawers  seamed 
with  scarlet  and  silver  lace.  The  total  bill  of  £§9 
would  be  represented  to-day  by  J1400,  —  a  goodly 
sum,  —  but  it  was  a  goodly  suit.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  in  a  similar  suit,  now  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  of  George  I,  painted  by  Kneller,  are  almost 
equally  beribboned.  The  one  of  the  king  is  given 
•facing  this  page  to  show  his  ribbons  and  also  the  ex- 
traordinary shoes,  which  were  fashionable  at  this  date. 

"  Indians  gowns,"  or  banyans,  were  for  a  century 
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worn  in  England  and  America,  and  are  of  enough 
importance  to  receive  a  separate  chapter  in  this  book. 
The  graceful  folds  allured  all  men  and  all  portrait 
paintersj  just  as  the  fashionable  new  china  allured 
all  women.  The  banyan  was  not  the  only  Oriental 
garment  which  had  become  of  interest  to  English- 
men. John  Evelyn  described  in  his  Tyrannus  or  the 
Mode  the  "comeliness  and  usefulnesse"  of  all  Per- 
sian clothing;  and  he  noted  with  justifiable  gratifi- 
cation that  the  new  attire  which  had  recently  been 
adopted  by  King  Charles  II  was  "a  comely  dress 
after  ye  Persian  mode."  He  says  modestlvt  **  I  do 
not  impute  to  this  my  discourse  the  change  which 
soone  happen *d ;  but  it  was  an  identity  1  could  not 
but  take  notice  of.'^ 

Rugge  in  his  Diurnai  describes  the  novel  dress 
which  was  assumed  by-King  Charles  and  the  whole 
court,  due  notice  of  a  subject  of  so  much  importance 
having  been  given  to  the  council  the  previous  month  ; 
and  notice  of  the  king's  determination  "  never  to 
change  it,"  which  he  kept  like  many  another  of  his 
promises  and  resolutions. 

"  It  is  a  close  coat  of  cloth  pinkt  with  a  while  Caffety 
under  the  cutts.  This  in  length  reached  the  calf  of  the 
leg;  and  upon  that  a  scrcoat  cult  at  the  hreast,  which  hung 
loose  and  shorter  tha;i  the  vest  six  inches.  The  breeches 
the  Spanish  cutt  j  and  buskins  some  uf  clothj  some  of 
leather  bur  of  the  same  colour  as  the  vest  or  garment;  of 
never  the  like  garment  since  William  the  Conqueror.'' 

Pcpys  we  have  seen  further  explained  that  it  was 
all  black  and  white,  the  black  cassock  being  close  to 
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Tbr«e  Cassock  Sleevea  and  a  Suff-coal  Sleeve. 


the  body.  "The  legs  ruffled  with  black  ribands  like 
a  pigeon's  leg,  and  I  wish  the  King  mav  keep  it 
for  it  is  a  fine  and  handsome  garment."  The  news 
which  came  to  the  English  court  a  month  later  that 
the  king  of  France  had  put  all  his  footmen  and  ser- 
vants in  this  same  dress  as  a  livery  made  Pepys 
"  mightie  merry,  it  being  an  ingenious  kind  of 
affront,  and  yet  makes  me  angry,"  which  is  as  curi- 
ous a  frame  of  mind  as  even  curious  Pepys  could 
record.  Planche  doubts  this  act  of  the  king  of 
France;  but  in  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer  tht  storv 
is  told  in  extensQ  —  that  the  "  vests  were  put  on  at 
first  by  the  King  to  make  Englishmen  look  unlike 
Frenchmen  ;  but  at  the  first  laughing  at  it  all  ran 
back  to  the  dress  of  French  gentlemen."  The 
king  had  already  taken  out  the  white  linings  as 
"  'tis  like  a  magpie  ; "  and  was  glad  to  quit  it  I  do 
not  doubt.  Dr.  Holmes  —  and  the  rest  of  us  — 
have  looked  askance  at  the  word  "  vest "  as  allied  in 
usage  to  that   unutterable  contraction,  pants.      But 
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here  we  find  that  vest  is  a  more  classic  name  than 
waistcoat  for  this  dull  garment  —  a  garmentwsth  too 
little  form  or  significance  to  be  elegant  or  interesting 
or  attractive. 

Though   this   dress    was    adopted    by   the   whole 
courtj  and  though  it  was  an  age  of  portrait  paint- 


Henry  Bcnnet,  Earl  ot  Ariingioii, 

ing,  —  and  surely  no  more  delicate  flattery  to  the 
king's  taste  could  be  given  than  to  have  one's  por- 
trait painted  in  the  king's  chosen  vestments,  —  yet 
but  one  portrait  remains  which  is  stated  to  display 
this  dress.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Bennet, 
Earl  of  Arlington  —  it  is  shown  on  this  page.      This 
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,  was  painted  by  the  king's  own  painter.  Sir  Peter 
'  Lely.  I  must  say  that  1  cannot  find  much  resem- 
blance to  Pepys's  or  Rugge's  description,  unless  the 
word  "  pinked  "  means  cut  out  in  an  all-over  pattern 
like  Italian  cut-work  ;  theti  this  inner  vest  might  be 
of  "  cloth  pinktwith  a  white  taffeta  under  the  coat." 
The  surcoac  is  of  black  lined  with  white.  Of  course 
the  sash  is  present,  but  not  in  any  way  distinctive. 
Jt  was  a  characteristic  act  in  the  Karl  to  be  painted 
in  this  dress,  for  he  was  a  courtier  of  courtiers, 
perhaps  the  most  rigid  follower  of  court  rules  in 
England.  He  was  "  by  nature  of  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  humour/'  but  after  a  diplomatic  journey 
on  the  continent  he  assumed  an  absurd  formality  of 
manner  which  was  much  ridiculed  by  his  contempo- 
raries. His  letters  show  him  to  be  exceeding  nice 
in  his  phraseology ;  and  he  prided  hiniselt  upon 
being  the  best-bred  man  in  court.  He  was  a  trim- 
mer, "  the  chief  trickster  of  the  court,"  a  member  of 
the  Cabal,  the  first  a  in  the  word  ;  and  he  was  heartily 
hated  as  well  as  ridiculed.  When  a  young  man  he 
received  a  cut  on  the  nose  in  a  skirmish  in  Ireland  ; 
he  never  let  his  prowess  be  forgotten,  but  £ver  after 
wore  a  black  patch  over  the  scar  —  it  may  be  seen 
in  his  portrait.  When  his  fellow  courtiers  wished  to 
gibe  at  him,  they  stuck  hlack  patches  on  their  noses 
and  with  long  white  staves  strutted  around  the  court 
in  imitation  of  his  pom,pous  manner.  He  is  a  hand- 
some fellow,  but  too  fat  —  which  was  not  a  curse 
of  his  day   as  of  the  present. 

Of  course  the  king  changed  his  dress  many  times 
after  this  solemn  assumption  of  a  lifelong  garment. 
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It  was  a  restless,  uncertairij  trying  time  in  men's 
dress.  They  had  lost  the  doublet,  and  had  not 
found  the  skirted  coat,  and  stood  like  the  English- 
man of  Andrew  Borde^ — ready  to  take  a  covering 
from  any  nation  of  the  earth.  I  wonder  the  coat 
ever  survived  —  that  it  did  Is  proof  of  an  inherent 
worth.  Knowing  the  nature  of  mankind  and  the 
modes,  the  surprise  really  is  that  the  descendants  of 
Charles  and  all  English  folk  are  not  now  wearing 
shawls  or  peplums  or  anything  save  a  coat  and 
waistcoat- 
Some  of  the  sturdy  rich  members  of  the  governors' 
cabinets  and  the  assemblies  and  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can officers  who  had  been  in  bis  Majesty's  army,  or 
had  served  a  term  in  the  provincial  militia^  and  had 
had  a  hot  skirmish  or  two  with  marauding  Indians 
on  the  Connecticut  River  frontier,  and  some  very 
worthy  American  gentlemen  who  were  not  widely 
renowned  cither  in  military  or  diplomatic  circles 
and  had  never  worn  armor  save  in  the  artist's  studio, 
—  these  were  all  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  by  lesser  lights  in  art,  dressed 
in  a  steel  corselet  of  the  artist,  and  wearing  their  own 
good  Flanders  necktie  and  their  own  full  well-buckled 
wig.  There  were  some  brave  soldiers,  too,  who  were 
thus  painted,  but  there  were  far  more  in  armor  than 
had  ever  smelt  smoke  of  powder.  It  was  a  good 
comfortable  fashion  for  the  busy  artist.  It  must 
have  been  much  easier  when  you  had  painted  a  cer* 
tain  corselet  a  hundred  times  to  paint  it  again  than 
to  have  to  paint  all  kinds  of  new  colors  and  stuffs. 
And  the  portrait  in  armor  was  almost  always  kit- 
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cat,  and  that  disposed  of  the  legs,  ever  a  nuisance 
in  portrait-painting. 

While  the  virago-sleeves  were  growing  more  and 
more  ornamental,  and  engageants  were  being  more 
and  more  worn  by  women,  men's  sleeves  assumed  a 
most  interesting  form.  The  long  coat,  or  cassock, 
had  sleeves  which  were  cut  off  at  the  elbow  with 
great  cuffs  and  were  worn  over  enormous  ruffled 
undersleeves ;  and  they  were  even  cut  midway  be- 
tween shoulder  and  elbow,  were  slashed  and  pointed 
and  beribboned  to  a  wonderful  degree.  This  lasted 
but  a  few  years,  the  years  when  the  cassock  was  shap- 
ing itself  definitely  into  a  skirted  coat.  Perhaps  the 
height  of  ornamentation  in  sleeves  was  in  the  closing 

years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  11,  though  fancy  sleeves 

lingered  till  the  time  of  George  [.  ^H| 

In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  George  Monck,  th^^ 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  in  the  year  1670,  the  dress  is 
very  carefully  drawn  of  those  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession. (Some  of  them  are  given  facing  page  i8S.) 
It  may  be  noted,  first,  that  all  the  hats  are  lower 
crowned  and  straight  crowned,  not  like  a  cone  or  a 
truncated  cone,  as  crowns  had  been.  The  Poor  Men 
are  in  robes  with  beards  and  flowing  natural  hair; 
they  wear  square  bands,  and  carry  staves.  The 
Ciergymfv  wear  trailing  surplices  ;  but  these  are  over 
a  sort  of  cassock  and  breeches,  and  they  all  have 
high-heeled  shoes  with  great  roses.  They  also  have 
their  own  hair.  The  Doctors  of  Physic  are  dressed 
like  the  Getjikmen  and  Earls^  save  that  they  wear  a 
rich  robe  with  bands  at  the  upper  arm,  over  the  other 
fine  dress.     The  gentlemen  wear  a  cassock,  or  coat. 
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which  reaches  to  the  knee;  the  pockets  are  nearly 
as  low  as  the  knee.  These  cassocks  have  lapels 
from  neck  to  hem,  with  a  long  row  of  gold  huttons 
which  are  wholly  for  ornament,  the  cassock  never 
being  fastened  with  the  buttons.  The  sleeves  reach 
only  to  the  elbow  and  turn  back  in  a  spreading  cuff; 
and  from  the  elbow  hang  heavy  ruffles  and  under- 
sleeves,  some  of  rich  lace,  others  of  embroidery. 
The  gentlemen  and  carls  wear  great  wigs. 

This  coat  was  called  a  surcoat  or  tunic.  The 
under-coat,  or  waistcoat,  was  also  called  a  vest,  as 
by  Charles  the  king. 

From  this  vest»  or  surcoat,  was  developed  a  coat, 
with  skirts,  such  as  had  become^  ere  the  year  1700, 
the  universal  wear  of  Knglish  and  American  men. 
Its  first  form  was  adopted  about  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  By  i638  Quaker  teachers 
warned  their  younger  sort  against  *'  cross-pockets  on 
men's  coats,  side  slopes,  over-full  skirted  coats. 

In  an  old  play  a  man  threatens  a  country  lad, 
"  ril  make  your  buttons  fly."  The  lad  replies, 
"AH  my  buttons  is  loops."  Some  garments,  espe- 
cially leather  ones,  like  doublets,  which  were  cum- 
bersome to  button,  were  secured  bv  loops.  For 
instance,  in  spatterdashes,  a  row  of  holes  was  set  on 
one  side,  and  of  loops  on  the  other.  To  fasten 
them,  one  must  begin  at  the  lower  loop,  pass  this 
through  the  first  hole,  then  put  the  second  loop 
through  that  first  loop  and  the  second  hole,  and  so 
on  til!  the  last  loop  was  fastened  to  the  breeches  by 
buckle  and  strap  or  large  single  button.  From  these 
loops  were  developed  frogs  and  loops. 
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Major  John  Pyncheon  had,  in  1703,  a  "light 
coulour'd  cape-coat  with  Frogs  on  it."  In  the  Neiv 
England  Weekly  "Journal  of  i  7j6  **  New  Fashion'd 
Frogs  "  are  named  ;  and  later,  "  Spangled  Scalloped 
&  Brocaded  Frogs." 

I  hough  these  jerkins  and  mandillions  and  doublets 
which  were  furnished  to  the  Bay  colonises  were  fas- 
tened with  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons  were  worn  also, 
as  old  portraits  and  old  letters  prove,  John  Kliot 
ordered  for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  in  1651,  three 
gross  of  pewter  buttons;  and  Robert  Keavne,  ot 
Boston,  writing  in  1653,  said  bitterly  that  a  "hay- 
nous  offence  "  of  his  had  been  selling  buttons  at  too 
large  profit  —  that  they  were  gold  buttons  and  he 
had  sold  them  for  two  shillings  ninepence  a  dozen 
in  Boston,  when  they  had  cost  but  two  shillings  a 
dozen  in  London  (which  docs  not  seem,  in  the 
light  of  our  modern  profits  on  imported  goods,  a 
very  "  haynous "  offence).  He  also  added  with 
acerbity  that  "  they  were  never  payd  for  by  those 
that  complayned." 

Buttonholes  were  a  matter  of  ornament  more 
than  of  use  ;  in  fact,  they  were  never  used  for  clos- 
ing the  garment  after  coats  came  to  be  worn,  They 
were  carefully  cut  and  "  laid  around  "  in  gay  colors, 
embroidered  with  silver  and  gold  thread,  bound 
with  vellum>  with  kid,  with  velvet.  We  find  in  old- 
time  letters  directions  about  modish  buttonholes, 
and  drawings  even,  in  order  that  the  shape  may  be 
exactly  as  wished.  An  English  contemporary  of 
John  Winthrop's  has  tasselkd  buttonholes  on  his 
doublet. 
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Various  are  the  reasons  given  for  the  placing  of 
the  two  buttons  on  the  back  of  a  man's  coat.  One 
is  that  they  are  a  survival  of  buttons  which  were 
used  on  the  eighteenth-century  riding-coat.  The 
coat-tails  were  thus  buttoned  up  when  the  wearer 
was  on  horseback.  Another  is  that  they  were  used 
for  looping  back  the  skirts  of  the  coats ;  it  is  said 
that  loops  of  cord  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  the 
said  skirts. 

A  curious  anecdote  about  these  two  buttons  on 
the  back  of  the  coat  is  that  a  tribe  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  deep  believers  in  the  value  of  symbol- 
ism, refused  to  need  a  missionary  because  he  could 
not  explain  to  them  the  significance  of  these  two 
buttons. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

RUFFS    AND    BANDS 

'^  Fashian  has  brmght  in  deep  ruff's  and  shallmu  ruffsy  thick 
ruffs  and  thin  ruffs,  double  ruffs  and  no  ruffs.  When  the 
fudge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  shall  appear  he  will  not  know 
those  who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  he  hath  created." 

—  Sennon,  John  Kjno,  Biihop  of  I.onclon,  i590- 

^^  Now  up  ahfi  I  mount  unto  the  Ruffe 
Which  into  foolish  Mortals  pride  doth  puffe ; 
Tet  Ruffis  antiquitie  is  here  but  small — 
Within  these  eighty  Tears  not  one  at  all 
For  the  8th  Henry ^  as  I  understand 
Was  the  first  King  that  ever  wore  a  Band 
And  hut  a  Falling  Bandy  plaine  with  a  Hem 
All  other  people  know  no  use  of  them" 

—  "The  Prayie  of  Qcan  Linnen,"  John  Tatloi,  the  "Water  Poet,"  1640, 
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IK  have  in  this  poem  of  the  old  "Water 
Poet"  a  definite  statement  of  the  date 
ot  the  introduction  of  ruffs  for  English 
wear.  We  are  afforded  in  the  por- 
traiture given  in  this  book  ample  proof 
of  the  fall  of  the  ruff. 

Like  many  of  the  most  striking  fashions  of  olden 
timcsj  the  ruff  was  Spanish.  French  gentlemen  had 
worn  frills  or  ruffs  about  1540;  soon  after,  these 
appeared  in  England ;  by  the  date  of  Elizabeth's 
accession  the  ruff  had  become  the  most  imposing 
article  of  English  men's  and  women's  dress.  It  was 
worn  exclusively  by  fine  folk ;  for  it  was  too  frail 
and  too  costly  for  the  common  wear  of  the  common 
people,  though  lawn  ruffs  were  seen  on  many  of 
low  degree.  A  ruff  such  as  was  worn  by  a  courtier 
contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  yards  of  fine  linen 
lawn.  A  quarter  of  a  yard  wide  was  the  fashionable 
width  in  England.  Ruffs  were  carefully  pleated  in 
triple  box-plaits  as  shown  in  the  Bowdoin  portrait 
facing  page  ig8.  Then  they  were  bound  with  a 
firni  neck-binding. 

This  carefully  made  ruff  was  starched  with  good 
English    or    Dutch     starch ;    fluted   with   *'  setting 
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sticks "  of  wood  or  bone,  to  hold  each   pleat  up; 

then  fixed  with  struts  —  also  of  wood  —  placed  tn  a 
manner  to  hold  the  pleats  firmly  apart;  and  finalJy 
"  seared  "  or  goffered  with  "  poking  sticks  "  of  iron 
or  steel,  which,  duly  heated,  dried  the  scit^ening 
starch.  To  "  do  up  "  a  formal  ruff  was  a  wearisome, 
difficult,  and  costly  process.  Women  of  skill  acquired 
considerable  fortunes  as  ^'gofferers." 

Stubbes  tells  us  further  of  the  rich  decoration  of 
ruffs  with  gold,  silver,  and  silk  iace,  with  needlework, 
with  openwork,  and  with  purled  lace.  This  was  tn 
Elizabeth's  day.  John  Winthrop's  ruff  (on  page 
lo)  is  edged  with  lace;  in  general  a  plain  ruff  was 
worn  by  plain  gentlemen  ;  one  may  be  seen  on 
Martin  Frobisher  (page  164).  Rich  lace  was  for  the 
court.  Their  great  cost,  their  inconvenience,  their 
artificiality,  tlieir  size,  were  sure  to  make  ruffs  a 
"reason  ot  offence"  to  reformers.  Stubbes  gave 
voice  to  their  complaints  in  these  words:  — 

"They  haue  great  and  monstrous  ruffes,  made  either  of 
cambnke,  Holland,  lawnc,  or  els  of  sonic  other  the  finest 
cloth  that  can  be  got  for  money,  whereof  some  be  a 
quarter  of  a  yarde  deepe,  yea,  some  more,  very  few  les^e, 

so  that  they  stande  a  full  quarter  of  a  y^arde  (and  more) 
from  thfir  necks  hanging  oucr  their  shoulder  points  in 
steade  of  a  vajte/' 

Still  more  violent  does  he  grow  over  starch:  — 

"The  one  arch  or  piller  whereby  his  {the  Devil's)  kyng- 
dome  of  great  ruffes  is  vndcrpropped,  is  a  ceriaine  kind  of 
liquid  matter,  whiche  they  call  starch,  wherein  the  dcuiU 
hatli  willed  ihcm  to  washc  and  dive  their  ruffes  well,  whiche^ 
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beeylng  drie>will  then  stande  stiff  and  infle^iible  about  their 
necks. 

^'^  The  other  piller  is  a  certaine  device  made  of  wiers, 
crested  for  ihe  purpose;  whipped  oner  either  with  gold 
thred,  siluer,  or  silke,  and  this  he  calleth  3.  supportasse  or 
vnderpropper;  this  is  to  bee  applied  round  about  their 
neckes  vnder  the  rufte,  vpon  the  out  side  ot'  the  bande,  to 
beare  vp  the  whole  frame  and  bodie  of  the  ruffe,  from 
Tallying  and  hangy'ng  doune." 

Starch  was  of  various  colors.  We  read  of  "  blue- 
starch-women,"  and  of  what  must  have  been  espe- 
cially ugly,  "goose-green  starch."  Yellow  starch 
was  most  worn.  It  was  introduced  from  France  by 
the  notorious  Mrs.  Turner.      (See  facing  page  ijo.) 

Wither  wrote  thus  of  the  varying  modes  of  dress- 
ing the  neck :  — 


Some  are  graced  tiy  chdr  Tyres 

As  rlieir  Quovts,  their  Hais,  their  Wyres, 

One  a  RulF  cloth  best  become  ; 

Falling  binds  allureth  some  ; 

And  [bcir  favours  oft  we  see 

Changed  as  their  dressings^  be/' 


W        The  transfoL'tnation  of  ruff  to  band  can  be  seen 

W     in  the  painting  of  King  Charles  I.       Ihe  first  \'an 

I     Dyck  portrait  of  him  shows  him  in  a  moderate  ruff 

turned  over  to  lie  down  like  a  collar;  the  lace  edge 

I  formed  itself  by  the  pleats  into  points  which  devel- 
oped into  the  lace  points  characteristic  of  Van 
Uyck's  later  pictures  and  called  by  his  name. 
Evelyn,  describing  a  medal  of  King  Charles  I 
strtick  in  163J,  says,  "The  King  wears  a  falling 
band,  a  new  mode  which  has  succeeded  the  cumber- 
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named  than  ruffs.  Thus  in  an  Inventory  of  William 
Swift,  Plymouth,  1642,  he  had  "2  Ruff  Bands  and 
4  Playne  Bands."  The  "  playne  band"  of  the  Puri- 
tans is  shown  in  this  portrait  of  William  Pyncheon, 
which  is  dated  1657. 
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The  first  change  from  the  full  pleated  mflF  of  the 
sixteenth  century  came  in  the  adoption  of  a  richly- 
laced  coliarj  u»pleated>  which  still  stood  up  behind 
the  ears  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Often  it  was  wired 
in  place  with  a  supportasse.  This  was  worn  by  both 
men  and  women.  You  may  see  one  facing  page  122^ 
on  the  neck  of  Pocahontas,  her  portrait  painted  in 
1616.  This  collar,  called  a  standing-band,  when 
turned  down  was  known  as  a  falling-band  or  a 
rebate. 

The  rich  lace  falling-band  continued  to  be  worn 
until  the  great  flowing  wig»  with  long,  heavy  curls, 
covered  the  entire  shoulders  and  hid  any  band  ;  the 
floating  ends  in  front  were  the  only  part  visible.  In 
time  they  too  vanished.  Pepys  wrote  in  1662, 
"Put  on  my  new  lace  band  and  so  neat;  am  re- 
solved my  great  expense  shall  be  lace  bands,  and  it 
Pwill  set  off"  anything  else  the  more." 
1  scarcely  need  to  point  out  the  falHng-band  in  its 
various  shapes  as  worn  in  America;  they  can  be 
found  readily  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book.  It 
was  a  fashion  much  discussed  and  at  first  much  dis- 
liked ;  but  the  ruff  had  seen  its  last  day  —  for  men's 
•  wear,  when  the  old  fellows  who  had  worn  it  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  dropped  off 
as  the  century  waned.      The  old  Bowdoin  gentleman 

tmust  have  been  one  of  the  last  to  wear  this  cumber- 
some though  stately  adjunct  of  dress  —  save  as  it 
was  displaced  on  some  formal  state  occasion  or  as 
part  of  a  uniform  or  livery. 
■  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all  times  and 
among  all  English-speaking  folk  to  shorten  names 
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and  titles  for  colloquial  purposes;  and  soon  the 
falling-band  became  the  fall.  In  the  If  its'  Recrea- 
tion are  two  epigrams  which  show  the  thought  of  the 
times :  — 

"  Whv  Women  weahe  a   Fall 

"  A  Question  'tis  why  Women  wear  a  fall  ? 
.And  iriiih  it  is  tti  PriJe  they're  given  all. 
And  PrUi,  the  proverb  says,  wsU  have  a  fall.** 

"On    a    LtTl'LE    DJMINUTtVE    BaND 

'*  What  is  the  reanon  of  God-dam-me's  baud. 
Inch  deep  }  and  chat  hi^  fashion  doth  noc  alter, 
God-dam-me  saves  9  lahor,  undcrsiand 
In  pulling  ic  off,  where  he  puts  on  the  Hahcr," 


"God-dam-me"  was  one  of  the  pleasant  epithets 
which,  by  scores,  were  applied  to  the  Puritans. 

The  bands  worn  by  the 
learned  professions,  two 
strips  of  lawn  with  squared 
ends,  were  at  first  the  elon- 
gated ends  of  the  shirt  col- 
lar of  Jonathan  Edwards* 
We  have  them  still,  to  re- 
mind us  of  old  tashions ; 
and  we  have  another  word 
and  thing,  band-box,  which 
ntust  have  been  a  stern  ne- 
cessity in  those  days  of 
starch,  and  ruff,  and  band. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  convention  of  dress  that 
"  God-dam-me  "  should  wear  a  small  band.     Neither 
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Cromwell  nor  his  followers  clung  long  to  plain  bands ; 
nor  did  they  all  assume  them.  It  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  generalize  or  to  deternaine  the  stand- 
ing of  individuals,  either  in  politics  or  religion,  by 
their  neckwear.  1  have  before  me  a  little  group  of 
prints  of  men  of  Cromwell's  day,  gathered  for  extra 
illustration  of  a  history  ot  Cromwell's  time.  Let 
us  glance  at  their  bands. 

First  comes  Cromwell  himself  from  the  Cooper 
portrait  at  Cambridge ;  this  portrait  has  a  plain  linen 
turnover  collar,  or  band,  but  two  to  three  inches 
wide.  Then  his  father  is  shown  in  a  very  broad, 
square,  plain  linen  collar  extending  in  front  expanse 
from  shoulder  seam  to  shoulder  seam.  Sir  Harry 
Vane  and  Hampden,  both  Puritans,  have  narrow 
collars  like  Cromwell's;  Pym,  an  equally  precise 
sectarian,  has  a  broader  one  like  the  father's,  but 
apparently  of  some  solid  and  rich  embroidery  Hke 
cut-work,  Edward  Hyde,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
in  narrow  band,  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  in 
band  and  band-strings,  were  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  passed  m  time  to  the  Royal  Camp. 
Other  portraits  of  both  noblemen  are  in  richly  laced 
bands.  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  in  the  same 
standing,  has  the  widest  of  lace,  Vandyked  collars. 
John  Selden  wears  the  plain  band  ;  but  here  is 
Strafford,  the  very  impersonation  of  all  that  was 
hated  by  Puritans,  and  yet  he  wears  the  simplest  of 
puritanical  bands.  William  Lenthal,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commo^ts,  is  In  a  beautiful  Cavalier  collar 
with  straight  lace  edges.  There  are  a  score  more, 
equally  indifferent  to  rule. 
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There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Puritan  re- 
garded his  plain  band  — if  he  wore  it  —  with  jealous 
care.  Poor  Mary  Downing,  niece  of  Governor 
Winthropj  paid  dearly  for  her  careless  "searing,"  or 
ironing,  of  her  brother's  bands.  Her  stepmother's 
severity  at  her  offence  brought  forth  this  plaintivi;. 
letter :  — 

^^  Father,  1  trust  that  I  have  not  provoked  you  to  hai 
hour   soe   ill  an   opinion   of   mcc  as   my  mothers   1™ 
signifie   and    give    me  to   understand ;    the  ill  opinion   and' 
h^rd  pswasiun  which  shce  beares  of  int-e,  thai  is  to  say>  that 
I  should  abuse  yur  goudness^  and  bee  prodigal)  of  yur  purse, 
ncglectfiil   of  my  brothers   bands,  and   of  my   slatteri&hncj^^ 
and  lasines ;  for  my  brothers  bands  I,  wilt  not  excuse  ni]||^^| 
selfe,  hut  I  thinke  not  worthy  soc  sharpe  a  reproofe;   f6^\ 
the  rest  I  must  needs  excuse,  and  cleare  mysclfe   if  I  maj 
bee  believed.     I  due  not  know  myselfc  guilty  of  any 
them;   for  mync  owne  part   1  doe  not  desire  to  be  myi 
ownc  judge,  but  am  wiUinge  to  bee  judged  by  them  wi< 
whom  I  live,  and  see  my  course,  whether  I  bee  addicted 
such  things  or  nut," 


RufFs  and  bands  were  not  the  only  neckwear 
the  colonists.  Very  soon  there  was  a  tendency 
ornament  the  band-strings  with  tassels  of  silk,  with 
little  tufts  of  ribbon,  with  tiny  rosettes,  with  jewels 
even  ;  and  soon  a  graceful  frill  of  lace  hung  where 
the  band  was  tied  together.  This  may  be  termed 
the  beginning  of  the  necktie  or  cravat;  but  tl 
article  itself  enjoyed  many  names,  and  many  forn 
which  in  general  extended  both  to  men's  ai 
women's   wear. 
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Let  us  turn  to  the  old  inventories  for  the  various 
names  of  this  neckwear, 

A  Maryland  gentleman  left  by  will,  with  other 
attire,  in  1642,  "Nine  laced  stripps,  two  plain 
strippSj  nine  quoifes,  one  call^  eight  crosse-cloths,  a 
patre  Holland  sleeves,  a  paire  women's  cuffs,  nine 
plaine  neck-cloths,  five  laced  neck-clothst  two  plaine 
gorgetts,  seven  laced  gorgetts,  three  old  clouts,  five 
plaine  ncckhandkerchlefs,  two  plain  shadowes." 

John  Taylor,  the  "Water  Poet,"  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  The  Needles  Excellency.  1  quote  from  the 
twelfth  edition,  dated  1 640.  In  the  list  of  gar- 
ments which  we  owe  to  the  needle  he  names  :  — 

"Shiiiowfl,  Shapparoones,  Cauls^  Bands,  Ruffs,  Kofis, 
Kerchiefs,  Qyoyfea,  Chin-clouts,  Marry-muffes, 
Cross-cloths,  Aprpns,  Hand -kerchiefs,  or  Falls," 

His  list  runs  like  that  of  the  Maryland  planter. 
The  strip  was  something  like  the  whisk ;  indeed, 
the  names  seem  interchangeable.  Bishop  Hall  in  his 
Satires  writes ;  — 

"  When  a  pJLun'd  fan  may  hide  thy  chalked  ficc 
And  lawny  strips  diy  naked  bosom  grace." 

Dr.  Smith  wrote  in  1658  in  Penelope  and  Ulysses:  — 

'*  A  stomacher  upon  her  breast  so  bare 

For  strips  and  gorget  uxre  not  then  the  wcfr." 

The  gorget  was  the  frill  in  front;  the  strip  the  lace 
cape  or  whisk.  It  will  be  noted  that  nine  gorgets 
are  named  with  these  strips. 

The  gorget  when  worn  by  women  was  enriched 
with  lace  and  needlework. 
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"  These  HoHand  smocks  as  white  93  anow 

And  gorgeis.  brave  with  drawn-work  wroaghl 
A  wmpcing  ware  ihey  arc  yon  know,*' 

Thus  runs  a  poem,  published  in  1596. 

Mary  Verney  writes  in  1642  her  desire  for  "gor- 
getts  and  eyther  cutt  or  painted  callico  to  wear 
under  them  or  what  is   most  in  fashion." 

The  shadow  has  been  a  great  stumbting-block  to 
antiquaries.  I'urchas's  Pi/^n/na^e  is  responsible  for 
what  is  ro  iTie  a  very  confusing  reference.  It  says 
of  a  certain  savage  race  :  — 

"They  have  a  skin  of  leather  hanging  about  their  necks 
whenever  they  sit  bare-ht-acied  and  bare-footed,  with  ihcir 
right  arms  bare;  and  a  bnmd  Sombrero  or  Shadow  in  their 
hands  to  defend  them,  In  Summer  from  the  Sujine,  in  Win- 
ter from  the  Rain." 


This  would  make  a  shadow  a  sort  of  hand-screen 
or  sunshade ;  but  all  other  references  seem  as  if  a 
shadow  were  a  cap.  As  early  as  1580,  Richard 
Fenner's  IVardship  RoU  has  "  Item  a  Caul  and 
Shadoe  4  shillings."  I  think  a  shadow  was  a  great 
cap  like  a  cornet.  Cross-cloths  were  a  form  of 
head-dress.  I  have  seen  old  portraits  with  a  cap  or 
head-dress  formed  of  crossed  bands  which  I  have 
supposed  were  cross-cloths. 

Cross-cloths  "lalso  bore  a  double  meaning;  for 
certainly  neck-cloths  or  neckerchiefs  were  some- 
times called  cross-cloths  or  cross-clothes.  Another 
name  is  the  plcardill  or  piccadilly,  a  French  title 
for  a  gorget.      Fitzgeraldj  in    1617^    wrote   of  "a 
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spruse    coxcomb "'    that    he    glanced    At   his  pocket 
looking-glass  to  see  :  — 

"How  his  Bard  jumpeth  with  his  Peccadilly 
Whether  his  Band-strings  ballaiiicc  equally." 

Another  satirical  author  could  write  in  1638  that 
"  pkkadillies  are  now  out  of  request/' 

The  portrait  of  Captain   Curwen  of  Salem  (fac- 
ing page  204)  is  unlike  many  of  his  times.     Over 

Kis   doublet  he     ^ 

wears   a    hand-  "* 

some  embroid- 
ered shoulder 
sash  called  a 
trooping-scarf; 
and  hts  broad 
lace  tie  is  very 
unusual  for  the 
year  1660.  1 
know  few  like 
it  upon  Amer- 
ican gentlemen 
in  portraits; 
and  I  fancy  it 
is  a.  gorgetj  or 
a  piccadilly.    It 


Lace  Gorget  and  Cane  of  Caplain  George 


is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  handsome  piece  of 
lace  has  been  preserved.  It  is  here  shown  with  his 
cane. 

A  little  negative  proof  may  be  given  as  to  one 
word  and  article.  The  gorget  is  said  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  wimple.      Our  writers  of  historical 
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tales  are  very  fond  of  attiring  their  heroines  in 
wimples  and  kirtles.  Both  have  a  picturesque,  an 
antique,  sound  —  the  wimple  is  Biblical  and  Shake- 
sperian,  and  therefore  ever  satisfying  to  the  ear, 
and  to  the  sight  in  manuscript.  But  I  have  never 
seen  the  word  wimple  in  an  inventory,  listj  invoice; 
letter,  or  book  of  colonial  times,  and' but  once  the 
word  kirtle.  Likewise  are  these  modern  authors  a 
bit  vagLie  as  to  the  manner  of  garment  a  wimple  is. 
One  fair  maid  is  described  as  having  her  fair  form 
wrapped  in  a  warm  wimple.  She  might  as  well  be 
described  as  wrapped  in  a  warm  cravat.  For  a 
wimple  was  simply  a  small  kerchief  or  covering  for 
the  neck,  worn  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

Another  quaint  term,  already  obsolete  when  the 
MayfiQwer  sailed,  was  partlet.  A  partlet  was  an 
inner  kerchief,  worn  with  an  open-necked  bodice  or 
doublet.  Its  trim  plaited  edge  or  ruffle  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  popular  name,  "  Dame  Part- 
let,"  for  a  hen.  It  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  ;  the  courtiers  imitating  the  king  threw  open 
t]ieir  garments  at  the  throat,  and  further  opened 
them  with  slashes ;  hence  the  use  of  the  partlet, 
which  was  a  trim  form  of  underhabtt  or  gorget, 
worn  well  up  to  the  throat.  An  old  dictionary  ex- 
plains that  the  partlet  can  be  "  set  on  or  taken  off 
by  itself  without  taking  off  the  bodice,  as  can  be 
pickadillies  now-a-days,  or  men's  bands."  It  adds 
that  women's  neckerchiefs  have  been  called  partlets. 

In  October,  1662,  Samuel  Pepys  wrote  in  his 
Diary^  "  Made  myself  fine  with  Captain  Ferrers  lace 
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band  ;  being  loathe  to  wear  my  own  new  scallop ;  it 
is  so  line/'  This  is  one  of  his  several  references  to 
this  new  fashion  of  band  which  both  he  and  his  wife 
adopted.  He  paid  _^*j  for  his  scallop,  and  +5^. 
tor  one  for  his  wife.  He  was  so  satisfied  with 
his  elegance  in  this  new  scat  lop,  that  like  many 
another  lover  of  dress  he  determiried  his  chief  ex- 
travagance should  be  for  lace.  The  fashion  of 
scallop-wearing  came  to  America,  For  several  years 
the  word  was  used  in  inventories,  then  it  became  as 
obsolete  as  a  caul,  a  shadow,  a  cornet. 

The  word  "  cravat "  is  not  verv  ancient.  Its  deri- 
vation is.  said  to  be  from  die  Cravates  or  Croats  in 
the  FVench  military  service,  who  adopted  such  neck- 
wear in  i6j6.  An  early  use  of  the  word  is  by 
Blount  in  1656,  who  called  a  cravat'* a  new  fash- 
ioned Gorget  which  Women  wear." 

The  cravat  is  a  distinct  companion  of  the  wig, 
and  was  worn  whenever  and  wherever  wigs  were 
donned- 

Evelyn  gave  the  year  1666  as  the  one  when  vest, 
cravat,  garters,  and  buckles  came  to  be  the  fashion. 
We  could  add  likewise  wigs.  Of  course  all  these 
had  been  known  before  that  year,  but  had  not 
been  general   wear. 

An  early  example  of  a  cravat  is  shown  in  the 
portrait  of  old  William  Stoughton  in  my  later 
chapter  on  Cloaks.  His  cravat  is  a  distinctly  new 
mode  of  neck-dressing,  but  is  found  on  all  Ameri- 
can portraits  shortly  after  that  date.  One  is  shown 
with  great  exactness  in  the  portrait  on  page  210, 
which    is  asserted    to   be  that  of  "  the  handsomest 
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man  in  the  Plantations/'  William  Coddington,  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
He  was  a  precise  man,  and  wearisome  in  his 
precision  —  a  bore,  even,  1  fear.  His  beauty  went 
for  little  in  his  relation  of  man  to  man,  and^  above 

all,  of  colonist 
to  colonist; 
and  poor  Gov- 
ernor Win- 
rb  rop  must 
have  been  sore- 
ly tormented 
with  his  fre- 
quent letters, 
which  might 
h;ive  been  writ- 
ten from  Mars 
for  all  the  signs 
thev  bore  of 
news  ot  things 
of  this  earth. 
His  dress  is 
very  neat  and 
rich  —  a  char- 
acteristic dress, 

slightly  wrought  buttonholes,  plain  sleeve  ruffles  and 
gloves.  His  full  curled  peruke  has  a  mass  of  long 
curls  hanging  in  front  of  the  right  shoulder,  while 
the  curls  on  the  left  side  are  six  or  eight  inches  shorter. 
This  was  the  most  elegant  London  fashion,  and 
extreme  fashion  too.     His  neck-scarf  or  cravat  was 
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a  characteristic  one.  Ft  consisted  of  a.  long  scarf 
of  soft,  fine,  sheer,  white  linen  over  two  yards  long, 
passed  twice  or  thrice  close  around  the  throat  and 
simply  lapped  under  the  chin,  not  knotted.  The 
upper  end  hung  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches 
long.  The  other  and 
longer  end  was  carried 
down  to  a  low  waist- 
line and  tucked  in  be- 
rween  the  buttons  of 
the  waistcoat.  Often 
the  free  end  of  this 
scarf  was  trimmed  with 
iace  or  cut-work ;  in- 
deed, the  whole  scarf 
might  be  of  embroid- 
ery or  lace,  but  the 
simpler  lawn  or  mull 
appears  to  have  been 
in  better  taste.  This  tie  is  seen  in  this  portrait  of 
Thomas  Fayerweather,  by  Smybert,  and  in  modi- 
fied forms  on  many  other  pages. 

We  now  find  constant  references  to  the  Steinkirk, 
a  new  cravat.  As  we  see  it  frequently  stated  that 
the  Steinkirk  was  a  black  tie,  I  may  state  here  that 
all  the  Steinkirks  I  have  seen  have  been  white.  I 
know  no  portraits  with  black  neck-cloths.  I  find 
no  allusions  in  old-time  literature  or  letters  to  black 
Steinkirks. 

A  Steinkirk  was  a  white  cravat,  not  knotted,  but 
fastened  so  looselv  as   to  seem  folded   rather  than 
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tied,  twisted  sometimes  twice  or  thrice>  with  one  or 

both  ends  passed  through  a  huttonho!e  of  the  coat. 
Ladies  wore  them,  as  well  as  men,  arranged  with 
equal  appearance  of  careless  negligence;  and  the 
soft  diagonal  folds  of  linen  and  lace  made  a  prettV' 
finish  at  the  throat,  as  pretty  as  any  high  neck- 
dressing  could  be.  These  cravats  were  called  Stein- 
kirks  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  when  some  of 
the  French  princes,  not  havmg  time  to  perform  an 
elaborate  toilet  before  going  into  action,  hurriedly 
twisted  their  lace  cravats  about  their  necks  and 
pulled  them  through  a  buttonhole,  siniply  to  fix 
them  safely  in  place.  The  fashionable  world  eagerly 
followed  their  example.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Steinkirk  should  have  been  popular  in  England, 
where  the  name  might  rather  have  been  a  bitter 
avoidance. 

The  battle  of  Steinkirk  took  place  in  1694,  An 
early  English  allusion  to  the  neckwear  thus  named 
IS  in  The  Relapse^  which  was  acted  in  1697.  In  it 
the  Semstress  says,  "  I  hope  your  Lordship  is 
pleased  with  your  Steenkirk."  His  Lordship  an- 
swers with  eloquence,  "  In  love  with  it,  stap  my 
vitals !     Bring     your    bill,    you    shall     be    paid    tpt. 


morrow 


'I  he  Steinkirk,  both  for  men's  and  women's  wear, 
came  to  America  very  promptly,  and  was  soon  widely 
worn.  The  dashing,  handsome  figure  of  young 
King  Carter  gives  an  illustration  of  the  pretty  studied 
negligence  of  the  Steinkirk.  I  have  seen  a  Stein- 
kirk tie  on  at  least  twenty  portraits  of  American 
gentlemen,  magistrateSj  and  officers ;  some  of  them 
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were  the  royal  governors,  but  many  were  American 
born  and  bred,  who  never  visited  Europe,  but  turned 
eagerly  to  English  fashions. 

Certain  old  families  have  preserved  among  their 
ancient  treasures  a  very  long  oval  brooch  with  a  bar 
across  it  from  end  to  end  —  the  longest  way  of  the 
brooch.  These  are  set  sometimes  with  topaz  or 
moonstone,  garnet,  marcasite,  heliotropium,  or  paste 
jewels.  Many  wonder  for  what  purpose  these  were 
used.  They  were  to  hold  the  lace  Steinkirk  in 
place,  when  it  was  not  pulled  through  the  button- 
hole. The  bar  made  it  seem  like  a  tongueless 
buckle  —  or  perhaps  it  was  like  a  long,  narrow 
buckle  to  which  a  brooch  pin  had  been  affixed  to' 
keep  it  firmly  in  place. 

The  cravat,  tied  and  twisted  in  Steinkirk  form,  or 
more  simply  folded,  long  held  its  place  in  fashion- 
able dress. 

**  The  stock  with  buckle  made  of  paste 
Has  put  the  cravat  out  of  date," 

wrote  Whyte  in  1742. 

With  this  quotation  we  will  turn  from  neckwear 
until  a  later  period. 


CHAPTER   VII 

CAPS   AND    BEAVERS    IN    COLONIAL    DAYS 

**  So  many  poyntid  cappes 
Lasid  with  double  Jiaps 
And  soe  gay  felted  cappes 
Saw  I  never. 

So  propre  cappes 
So  lyttle  hattes 
And  so  false  hartes 
Saw  I  never.*' 

—  "The  Maner  of  the  World  Nowe-^-dayei,"  John  Skelton,  1548. 

*'  The  Turk  in  linen  wraps  his  head 
The  Persian  hh  in  lawn,  too, 
J%e  Russ  with  sables  furs  his  cap 
And  change  will  not  be  drawn  to. 

'*  The  Spaniard's  constant  to  his  block 
The  Frenchman  inconstant  ever; 
But  of  all  felts  that  may  be  felt 
Give  me  the  English  bedver. 

"  The  German  loves  his  coney-wool 
The  Irishman  his  shag.,  too. 
The  IVelsh  his  Monmouth  loves  to  wear 
And  of  the  same  will  brag,  too." 

—  "A  Challenge  for  Beauty,"  Thomai  Haywarp. 
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IMY  student  of  English  history  and 
letters  would  know  that  caps  would 
positively  be  part  of  the  outfit  of 
every  emigrating  Englishman.  A  cap 
was,   for   centuries,   both    the  enforced 

and  desired  headwear  of  English  folk  of  quiet  lives. 
Belglc  Britons,  Welshmen,  Irish,  Anglo-Saxons, 

Danes,  and  Normans 

all  had  worn  caps,  as 

well  as  ancientGreeks 

and  Romans.    These 

English  caps  had  been 

of  divers  colors  and 

manifold  forms,  some 

being  grotesque  in- 
deed. When  we  reach 

the   reign  of  Henry 

VIII    we    are    made 

familiar  in  the  paint-    ^^^.^9S^m!Vi,.r',J^ 

ings  of  Holbein  with    H^'^v^B:^'-!!)'''^! 

a      certain      flat -cap 

which  sometimes  had 

asmal!  jewel  or  feather 


>■ 


Gly  Flat-cap  worn  by  "  Bilious"  Bale. 


tor  a  double  fold,  but  never  varied  greatly. 
was  known  as  the  city  flat-cap. 
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It  is  shown  also  in  the  Holbein  portrait  of  Adam 

Winthrop,  grandfather  of  Governor  John  '^'inthrop  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  dignity,  Master  of  the  Cloth  Work- 
ers' Guild. 

The  muffin-cap  of  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital 
is  a  form  of  this  cap. 

This  was  at  first  and  ever  a  Londoner's  cap*  A 
poet  wrote  in  1630  :  — 

'*  Flat  caps  as  proper  are  lo  city  gowns 

As  to  armour,  hclmcE^,  or  to  ItifigS)  their  croWns," 

Winthrop  also  wears  the  city  gown. 
This  flat-cap  was  often  of  gay  colors,  scarlet  being 
a  favorite  hue. 

••  Behold  [he  bonnet  upon  my  head 
A  stsrv'ng  colour  of  scarlet  red 
1  promise  you  a  fyne  ;hrcd 

And  a  soil  wool 

II  cost  a  noble," 

These  lines  were  written  for  the  character  "  Pride," 
in  the  Interlude  of  Nature-,  before  the  year  1500. 

A  statute  was  passed  In  1571,  "  \^  any  person 
above  six  years  of  age  (except  maidens,  ladies,  gentle- 
men, nobles,  knights,  gentlemen  of  twenty  marks 
by  year  in  lands,  and  their  heirs,  and  such  as  have 
born  office  of  worship)  have  not  worn  upon  the 
Sunday  or  holyday  (except  it  be  in  the  time  of  his 
travell  out  of  the  city,  town  or  hamlet  where  he 
dwelleth)  one  cap  of  wool,  knit,  thicked  and  dressed 
in  England,  and  only  dressed  and  furnished  by  some 
of  the  trade  of  cappers,  shall  be  fined  £^  ^.  for  each 
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day's  transgression."  The  caps  thus  worn  were 
called  Statute  caps. 

This  was,  of  course,  to  encourage  wool-workers  in 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  Winthrop,  master  of  a 
guild  whose  existence  depended  on  wool,  would,  of 
courscj  wear  a  woollen  cap  had  he  not  been  a  Lon- 
doner. It  was  a  plain  head-covering,  but  it  was  also 
the  one  worn  by  King  Edward  VI. 

There  was  a  formal  coif  or  cap  worn  by  men  of 
dignity  ;  always  worn,  I  think,  by  judges  and  elderly 
lawyers,  ere  the  assumption  of  the  formal  wig. 
This  coif  may  be  seen  on  t^e  head  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Dee,  and  also  on  the  head  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
and  of  Thomas  Cecil,  surmounted  with  the  citizen's 
flat-cap.  One  of  these  caps  in  heavy  black  lustring 
lingered  by  chance  in  my  home  —  worn  by  some 
forgotten  ancestor.  It  had  a  curious  loop,  as  may 
be  seen  on  Dr.  Dee.  This  was  not  a  narrow  string 
for  tying  the  coif  on  the  head;  it  was  a  loop. 
And  if  there  was  any  need  of  fastening  the  cap  on 
the  headj  a  narrow  ribbon  or  ferret,  a  lacing,  was  put 
through  both  loops. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  apparel  of  the  first  settlers 
which  1  have  given  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book, 
we  find  that  each  colonist  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
settlement  had  one  Monmouth  cap  and  five  red 
milled  caps.  All  the  lists  of  necessary  clothing  for 
the  planters  have  as  an  item,  caps  ;  but  a  well-made, 
well-lined  hat  was  also  supplied. 

Monmouth  caps  were  in  general  wear  in  England. 
Thomas  Fuller  said,  "Caps  were  the  most  ancient, 
general,  warm,  and    profitable   coverings  of  men's 
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heads  in  this  Island."  In  making  them  thousands 
of  people  were  employed,  especially  before  the  in- 
vention of  fulling-mills,  when  caps  were  wrought, 
beaten,  and  thickened  by  the  hands  and  feet  of  men. 
Cap-making  afforded  occupation  to  fifteen  differ- 
ent callings:  carders,  spinners,  knitters,  parters  of 
wool,  forcers,  thickets,  dressers,  walkers,  dyers,  bat- 
tellers,  shearers,  pressers,  edgers,  liners,  and  band- 
makers. 

The  Monmouth 
caps  were  worth  two 
shillings  each,  which 
were  furnished  to 
the  Massachusetts 
colonists.  These 
were  much  affected 
by  seafaring  men. 
We  read,  in  A  Satyr 
on  St'ij  Officers /'WUh 
Monmouth  cap  and 
cutlass  at  my  side, 
striding  at  least  a 
yard  at  evervstrlde/' 
"The  Ballad  of  the 
Caps,"  1656,  gives 
a  wonderful  list  of 
caps.  Among  them 
are:  — 


-^' 


King  James  1  al  England. 


The  Monmouth  Cap,  the  Saylors  thrum. 
And  ihat  vvlierein  the  iradesmcri  cHinc, 
The  Pliysicl:,  Lawc,  the  Cap  divine, 
And  ihsl  which  rrowns  the  Muses  nine. 
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The  Cap  that  Fools  do  countenance, 
The  goodly  Cap  of  Maintenance, 

And  any  Cap  what  e're  ir  be. 

Is  stil]  the  sign  of  some  degree. 

^'TTie  sicfcEy  Cap  horh  ptajne  and  wrought, 
The  Fuddling -cap  however  bought, 
The  quiked,  furred^  the  velvet,  sarin, 
Foi  which  so  many  pan?s  learn  haliti, 
The  Crcivcl  Cap,  the  Fvistun  pare, 
The  PerriiTig,  the  Cap  ol   Late, 
And  any  Cap  what  e'er  it  be 
Is  3d]l  the  sign  of  some  degree.** 

—  "Ballad  of  the  Caps,"  1656. 

We  seldom  have  in  manuscript  or  print,  in  Amer- 
ica, titles  or  names  given  to  caps  or  hats,  but  one 
occasionally  seen  is  the  term  "  montero-cap,"  spelled 
also  mountero,  montiro,  montearo  ,  and  Washington 
Irving  tells  of  *' the  cedar  bird  with  a  little  mon- 
teiro-cap  of  feathers."  Montero-caps  were  fre- 
quently recommended  to  emigrants,  and  useful  dress 
they  were,  being  a  horseman's  or  huntsman's  cap 
with  a  simple  round  crown,  and  a  flap  which  went 
-around  the  sides  and  hack  of  the  cap  and  which 
could  be  worn  turned  up  or  brought  down  over  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  ears  and  temples,  thus  making 
a  most  protecting  head-covering.  They  were,  in 
general,  dark  colored,  of  substantial  woollen  stuff, 
but  Sterne  writes  in  Tristram  Shandv  of  a  montero- 
cap  which  he  describes  as  of  superfine  Spanish  cloth, 
dyed  scarlet  in  the  grain,  mounted  all  round  with  fur, 
except  four  Inches  in  frontj  which  was  faced  with  light 
blue  lightly  embroidered.     It  is  a  montero-cap  which 
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is  seen  on  the  head  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  the 
"  King  of  the  Mumpers,"  a  most  genial  English 
rogue,  sneak-thief,  and  cheat  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  spent  some  of  his  ill-fillcd  years  in  the 
American  colonies,  whither  he  was  brought  after 
being  trepanned,  and  where  he  had  to  bear  the  igno- 
miny of  wearing  an  iron  collar  welded  around  his 
neck. 

A  montero-cap  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
dress  of  rogues.  In  Head's  English  Rogue  we 
read,  "  Beware  of  him  that  rides  in  a  montero-cap 
and  of  him  chat  whispers  oft."  The  picaro  Guz- 
man Wore  one ;  and  as  montero  is  the  Spanish  word 
for  huntsman,  Head  may  have  obtained  the  word 
from  that  special  scamp,  Guzman,  whose  life  was 
published  in  163J.  It  is  a  very  ancient  name,  being 
given  in  Cotgrave  as  a  hood,  or  as  the  horseman's 
Belmet.  Ft  is  worn  still  by  Arctic  travellers  and 
Alpine  climbers.  Sets  of  knitted  montero-caps 
were  presented  by  the  Kmpress  Kugenie  to  the 
Arctic  expedition  of  1875,  and  the  Jackies  dubbed 
them  "  Eugenie  Wigs." 

Another  and  widely  different  class  of  men  wore 
likewise  the  montero-cap,  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can Quakers.  Thomas  Ellwood,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  Quaker  belief,  suffered  much  for  his  hat,  both 
from  his  fellow  Quakers  and  his  father,  a  Church  of 
England  man.  The  Quakers  thought  his  "  large 
Mountier  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  skirt  of  which 
being  turned  up  in  Folds  looked  somewhat  above 
the  common  Garb  of  a  Quaker."  A  young  priest 
at  another  time  snatched   this  montero-cap  off  be- 
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cause  he  wore  it  in  the 

presence  of  maeistratesj  and        ^| 

then  ElJwood's  father  fell  upon  it  in  this  wise  :  —          ^H 

**  He  could  not  contain   hirnst-jf  but  running  upon  me              l 

with    both   hands,   first    v'iolcntiv  snatcht   off   mv    Hat   and           ^J 
thrfuf  it  awav  anrl                                           ^^H 

then    giving    me 

^H 

^^^^^^^■^^^H 

m 

some    biilfets    in 

^^1 

^^^V^B^^^^^^^^I 

■ 

the      head      said 

^^1 

^I^H^^a^^^^^^^l 

■ 

Sirrah  get  you  up 

^^1 

^K^v  '  >9vl^^^^l 

■ 

to  your  chamber. 

^^H 

^^^L  -       '-.^ ^r      fa '■^^^^^^^1 

i    had    now    lust 

^^H 

^^^^^^H          ^^^^                 v^^^^^^^^^l 

1 

one  hat  and  had 

^^H 

^^^lh^^fl^^_^^l 

■ 

but     one     more. 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^■^^^^1 

■ 

The   next   Time 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

■ 

my  Father  saw  it 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

■ 

on    my   head    he 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H 

tore    it   viofcntly 

^^H 

^^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

from  me  and  laid 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^1 

ix    up    with    the 

^^1 

^^^^fc^^^^^^^^^^l 

^M 

other,  I  know  not 

^^H 

^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^l 

^M 

where.      Where- 

^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^Bi^^l 

^H 

fore    I     put     mv 

^^1 

^r^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

■ 

Mountier       Cap 

^^H 

■  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

which  was  all   I 

^^ 

■^^^^^^^Hi^^H 

1 

hat!  left  to  wear 

on  my  head,  and 

Fulke  Greville  (Lord  BrookeJ.                         ^^ 

but  a.  little  while  [  had 

that.^  for  when   my  Father  came        ^J 

where  I  was,  I  lust  that  a! 

M 

Finally   the   father    refused    to    let   him   wear    his         ^| 

*'  Hive,"  as  he  called  th 

f  hat,  at  the  table  while  eating,       ^M 

and  thereafter  Kllwood 

ate  with  his  father's  servants.        ^H 

The  vogue  of  beaver 

hats  was  an  important  factor        ^M 

_......             ^ 

_^ 
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The  first  Spanish,  Dutch,  English,  and  French 
colonists  all  came  to  America  to  seek  for  gold  and 
furs.  The  Spaniards  found  gold,  the  Dutch  and 
French  found  furs,  but  the  English  who  found  fish 
found  the  greatest  wealth  of  all,  for  food  is  ever 
more  than  raiment. 

Of  the  furs  the  most  important  and  most  valuable 
was  beaver.  The  English  sent  some  beaver  back  to 
Europe;  the  very  first  ship  to  return  from  Plymouth 
carried  back  two  hogsheads.  Winslow  sent  twenty 
hogsheads  as  early  as  i6j4,  and  Bradford  shows  that 
the  trade  was  deemed  important.  But  the  wild  crea- 
tures speedily  retreated.  Johnson  declares  that  as 
early  as  1645  the  beaver  trade  had  left  the  frontier 
post  of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

From  the  earliest  days  both  the  French  and 
English  crown  had  treated  the  fishing  and  fur  in- 
dujitries  with  unusual  discretion,  giving  a  monopoly 
to  the  fur  trade  and  leaving  the  fisheries  free,  so  the 
latter  constantly  increased,  while  in  New  England 
the  fur  trade  passed  over  to  the  Dutch,  distinctly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English,  for  the  lazy  trader  at 
a  post  was  neither  a  good  savage  nor  a  good  citizen, 
while  the  hardy  fishermen  and  bold  sailors  of  New 
England  brought  wealth  to  every  town.  For  some 
years  the  Dutch  appeared  to  have  the  best  of  it,  for 
they  received  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  beaver  skins 
annually  from  New  England;  and  they  had  trading- 
posts  on  Narragansett  and  Buzzards  Bay.  Still  the 
trade  drew  the  Dutch  away  from  agriculture,  and 
the  real  success  of  New  Netherland  did  not  come 
with  furs-  but  with  corn. 


^ 


Holland.      In 

1657  Johannes 
Dyckman  as- 
serted that 
40,900  beaver 
and  otter  skins 
were  sent  that 
year  from  Fort 
Orange  to  Fort 
A  msterdam 
New  York 
City).  As  these 
skins  were  val- 
ued at  from 
eight  to  ten 
guilders  apiece 

{about  $3.50  and  with  a  purchasing  value  equal  to 
320  to-day),  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  source  of 
wealth  seemed  opened.  The  authorities  at  Fort 
Orange,  the  patroons  of  Renssalaerwyck  and  Bever- 
-wyckjWere  not  to  be  permitted  to  absorb  all  this 
wondrous  gain    in  undisturbed   peace.     The  incre- 
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ment  of  the  India  Company  was  diverted  and  hin- 
dered in  various  ways*  Unscrupulous  and  crafty 
citizens  of  Fort  Orange  (independent  kand^krs  or 
handlers)  and  their  thrifty,  penny-turning  vrouws 
decoyed  the  Indian  trappers  and  hunters  into  their 
peaceful,  honest  kitchens  under  pretence  of  kindly 
Christian  welcome  to  the  peltry-bearing  braves  ;  and 
thev  filled  the  guileless  savages  with  Dutch  schnapps, 
or  Barbadoes  "kill-devil,"  until  the  befuddled  or 
half-crazed  Indians  parted  with  their  precious  stores 
of  hard-trapped  skins  and  threw  off  their  well-per- 
spired and  greased  beaver  coats  and  exchanged  them 
for  such  valuable  Dutch  wares  as  knives,  scissors^ 
beads,  and  jews'-harps,  or  even  a  few  pints  of  quickly 
vanishing  rum,  instead  of  solid  Dutch  guilders  or 
substantial  Dutch  blankets.  And  even  before  these 
strategic  Dutch  citizens  could  corral  and  fleece  them, 
the  incoming  fur-bearers  had  to  run  as  insinuatit^g  a 
gantlet  of  hschloopers^  bush-runners,  drummers,  or 
"  breakers,'*  who  sallied  out  on  the  narrow  Indian 
paths  to  buy  the  coveted  furs  even  before  they  were 
brought  into  Fort  Orange.  Much  legislation  eti- 
sued.  Scout-buying  was  prohibited.  Citizens  were 
forbidden  "  to  addresse  to  speak  to  the  wilden  of 
trading,"  or  to  entice  them  to  "  traffique,"  or  to 
harbor  them  over  night.  Indian  houses  to  lodge 
the  trappers  were  built  just  outside  the  gate,  where 
the  dickering  would  be  public.  These  were  built  by 
rates  collected  from  all  "  Christian  dealers  "  in  furs. 
But  Indian  paths  were  many,  and  the  water-ways 
were  unpatrolled,  and  kitchen  doors  could  be  slyly 
opened  in  the  dusk ;  so  the  government,  in  spite  of 
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laws  and  shelter-houses,  did  not  get  all  the  beaver 
skins.  Too  many  were  eager  for  the  lucrative  and 
irregular  trade;  agricultural  pursuits  were  alarm- 
ingly neglected;  other  communities  became  rivals, 
and  the  beavers  soon  were  exterminated  from  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  by  1660  the  Fort 
Orange  trade  was  sadly  diminished.  The  governor 
of  Canada  had  an  itching  palm,  and  lured  the 
Indians- — and  beaver  skins  —  to  Montreal.  Thus 
"impaired  by  French  wiles/*  scarce  nine  thousand 
peltries  came  in  16S7  to  Fort  Orange.  With  a  few 
fluttering  rallies  until  Revolutionary  times  the  fur 
trade  of  Albany  became  extinct;  it  passed  from  both 
Dutch  and  French,  and  was  dominated  by  the 
Hudson   Bay   Fur  Company. 

So  clear  a  description  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver 
and  the  use  of  the  pelt  was  given  by  Adriaen  van 
dcr  Donck,  who  lived  at  Fort  Orange  from  the  year 
1 64 1  to  1 646,  and  traded  for  years  with  the  Indians^ 
that  it  is  well  to  give  his  exact  words :  — 

"The  beaver's  skin  is  rough  but  thickly  set  with  fine 
fur  of  an  ashtray  color  inclining  to  blue.  The  outward 
points  also  incline  tu  a  ruaset  or  brown  color.  From  the 
fur  of  the  beaver  the  best  hats  are  made  that  are  worn. 
They  are  called  beavers  or  castoreums  from  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  they  are  known  by  this  name 
over  all  Europe.  Outside  of  the  coat  of  fur  many  shining 
hair$  appear  called  wind-hairs,  which  are  more  properly 
winter-hairs,  for  they  fall  out  in  summer  and  appear  again 
in  winter.  The  outer  coat  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  color, 
the  browner  the  color  the  better  is  the  fur.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  a  little  reddish. 
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t(  When   h^ts  are   made  of  the  fur,  the   rough  hairs  arc 
pulled  out  for  they  are  useless.      The  skins  arc  usually  first 
sent  to  Russia^f  where  they  arc   highly  valued  for  their  out- 
side shining  hair,  anJ  un  this  their  greatest  recommendatioi 
depends  with  the  Russians.     The  skins  are  used  there  ft 
mantle-linings  and  are  also  cut   into  strips  for  borders, 
we  cut  rabbit-skins.      Therefore  we  call  the  same  peltries 
Whoever  has  there  the  most  and  costliest  fur-trimniings  U 
dcerred  a  person  of  very  hi[>h   rank,  as  with   us  the  fines 
stuH^s  and  gold  and  silver  embroideries  are  regarded  as  thi 
appendages  of  the  grc^t.     After  the  hairs  hav?  fallen  out 
or  are  worn^  and    the   peltries   become  old   and   dirty   at 
apparently  useless,  we  get  the  article  back,  and  convert  th« 
fur  into  bats,  befure  which  it  cannot  Ije  well  used  for  thi 
purpose,  for  unless  the  beaver  has  been  worn,  and  is  greasi 
and  dirty,  it  will  not  felt   properly,  hence  these  old  peltric 
are  the  most  valuable.     The  coats  which  the  Indians  mai 
of  beaver-skins  and  which  they  have  wurji  far  a  long  timi 
around  their  bodies  until  the  skins  have  become  fopi  wii 
perspiration  and  grease  are   afterwards  used  by  the   hatter 
and  make  the  best  hats/* 

One  notion  about  beaver  must  be  told.     Its  grea 
popularity  for  many   years  arose,  it  is  conjecturcdJ 
from  its  original  use  as  a  cap  for  curative  purpost 
Such  a  beaver  cap  would  "unfeignedly  "  recover 
a  man  his  hearing,  and  stimulate  his  memory  to  a 
wonder,  especially  if  the  "  oil  of  castor"  was  rubbed 
in  his  hair. 

The  beaver  hat  was  for  centuries  a  choice  and 
costly  article  of  dress  ;  it  went  through  many  bi- 
zarre forms.  On  the  head  of  Henry  IV  of  France 
and  Navarre,  as  made  known  in  his  portrait,  is  a  hat 
which  effectually  destroys  all  possibility  of  dignity. 


I 
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It  is  a  be!I-crowned  stove-pipe,  of  the  precise  shape 
worn  later  by  coachmen  and  by  dandies  about  the 
years  1820  to  i8jo.  It  is  worn  very  much  over  one 
royal  ear,  Hke  the  hat  of  a  well-set-up,  self-important 
coachman  of  the  palmy  days  of  English  coaching, 
and  gives  an  air  of  absurd  modernity  and  cockney 
importance  to  the  picture  of  a  king  of  great  dignity. 
The  hat  worn  by  James  1,  ere  he  was  King  of  Eng- 
land, is  shown  on  page  220.  It  is  funnier  than  any 
seen  for  years  in  a  comic  opera.  The  hat  worn  by 
Francis  Bacon  is  a  plain  felt)  greatly  in  contrast  with 
his  rich  laced  triple  ruff  and  cuffs  and  embroidered 
garments.  That  of  Thomas  Cecil  on  page  130 
varies  slightly. 

Two  very  singular  shapings  of  the  plain  hat  may 
be  seen,  one  on  page  22j  on  the  head  of  Fulke  Gre- 
villcj  where  the  round-topped,  high  crown  is  most 
disproportionate  to  the  narrow  brim.  The  second, 
on  page  225,  shows  an  extreme  sugar-loaf>  almost  a 
pointed  crown. 

A  good  hat  was  very  expensive,  and  important 
enough  to  be  left  among  bequests  in  a  will.  They 
were  borrowed  and  hired  for  many  years,  and  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  we  find  the  rent 
of  a  subscription  kai  to  be  £2  6s.  per  annum  1  The 
hiring  out  of  a  hat  does  not  seem  strange  when  hir- 
ing out  clothes  was  a  regular  business  with  tailors. 
The  wife  of  a  person  of  low  estate  hired  a  gown  of 
Queen  EIizabeth*s  to  be  married  in.  Tailor  Thomas 
Gylles  complained  of  the  Yeoman  of  the  queen's 
wardrobe  for  suffering  this.  He  writes,  *'  The 
copper  cloth  of  gold  gowns  which  were  made  last, 
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and  another,  were  sent  Into  the  country  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Montague."  The  bequest  of  halfworn 
garments  was  highly  regarded.  On  the  very  day  of 
Darnley's  funeral,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  gave  his 
clothes  to  Bothwell,  who  sent  them  to  his  tailor  to 
be  refitted.  The  tailor,  bold  with  the  riot  and  dis- 
order of  the  time,  returned  them  with  the  impudent 
message  that  "  the  duds  of  dead  men  were  given  to 

the  hangman." 
The  duds  of 
men  who  were 
hanged  were 
given  to  the 
hangman  al- 
most as  long  as 
hangings  took 
place.  A  poor 
New  England 
girl,  hanged  for 
the  murder  of 
her  child,  went 
to  the  scaffold 
in  her  mean- 
est attire,  and 
taunted  cheex- 
ecutioner  that 
he  would  get  but  a  poor  suit  of  clothes  from  her.  The 
last  woman  hanged  in  Massachusetts  wore  a  white 
satin  gown,  which  I  expect  the  sherifFs  daughter  much 
revelled  in  the  following  winter  at  dancing-parties. 

Old    Philip    Stubbes    has    given    us   a  wonderful 
description  of  English  head-gear:  — 


Thomas  CecLI. 
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"  Hats  of  Su^fDatE  Fations  " 

*■*■  Somecymcs  they  vsc  them  sharpc  on  the  Croune,  peark- 

ing  vp  like  the  Spire,  or  Shaft  of  a  Stet-ple,  siandyng  a 
L]uarter  of  a  yarde  aboue  the  Croune  of  their  heades,  some 
more^  some  lesse,  as  please  the  phantasies  of  their  incon- 
stant mindes.  Othersomc  be  flat  ajid  broail  on  the  Crowne, 
like  the  battlemeCes  of  a  house.  An  other  sorte  haue  rounde 
Crownes,  somctymes  with  oPie  kinde  of  Band^  sometymes 
with  another,  now  blacky  now  white,  now  russet,  now  red, 
now  grene,  now  yellowe,  now  this,  now  that,  never  content 
with  one  colour  or  fashlun  two  daies  to  an  endc.  And  ihus 
in  vanitie  they  spend  the  Lorde  his  treasure,  consuming 
their  golden  yeres  and  stluer  dales  in  wickcdnesse  and  sinne. 
And  as  the  lashions  bee  rare  and  strange,  so  is  the  stuffe 
whereof  their  hattes  be  made  divers  aUo ;  for  some  are  of 
Silke,  some  of  Veluet^  some  of  Taffacie,  some  of  Sarcenet, 
same  of  Wool],  and,  whiche  js  more  curious,  some  of  a  cer- 
taine  kinde  of  fine  Hairc;  these  they  call  Bcvcr  hattes,  or 
XX.  XXX.  o"-  \1.  shillinges  price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas, 
from  wht-ncc  a  greate  sorte  of  other  vanities  doc  come  be- 
sides. And  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  euery  seruyng- 
man,  countrieman,  and  other,  euen  all  indcft'crentU,  dooe 
weare  of  these  hattes.  For  he  is  of  no  account  or  estima- 
tion amongst  men  if  he  haue  not  a  Veluet  or  Taffatie  hatte, 
and  that  must  be  Pincked,  and  Cunnyjigly  Carved  of  the 
bcste  fashion.  And  good  profitable  hattes  be  these,  for  the 
longer  you  weare  them  the  fewer  holes  they  haue.  Besides 
this,  of  late  there  is  a.  new  fashion  of  wearyng  their  hattes 
sprong  vp  amongst  them,  which  they  father  vpon  a  French- 
manj  namely,  to  weare  them  with  banrfes,  but  how  vnscmely 
(I  will  not  saie  how  hassie)  a  fashion  that  is  let  the  wise 
judge;  notwithstanding,  howeuer  it  he,  if  it  please  them,  it 
shall  not  displease  me. 

"And   another   sort  (as   phantasticall  as  the  rest)  arc 
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content  with  no  kinde  of  hat  without  a  grcate  Bunche  oj 
Feathers  of  diuci's  and  sortdrie  Colours,  peakyng  on  top  of 
their  heades,  not  vnlike  (I  dare  not  saic)  Cockcscombes,  but 
as  sternes  of  pride,  and  ensignes  of  vanity.  And  yet,  not- 
withscanding  these  Flutterying  Sailes^  and  Feathered  Flagges 
of  defiaunce  of  Venue  (for  so  they  be)  are  so  advanced  that 
euery  child  hath  them  in  his  Hat  or  Cap;  mahy  get  good 
liuing  by  dying  and  selling  of  them,  and  not  a  few  proue 
the  selues  more  than  Fooles  in  wearyng  of  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  list  of  Stubbes,  it  is  very 
curious  to  note  that  in  general  the  shape  of  the 
real  beaver  hat  remained  the  same  as  long  as  it  was 
worn  uncocked. 

The  hat  was  worn  much  more  constantly  within- 
doors than  in  the  present  day.     Pepys  states  that  they 

were  worn  in  church  ;  even 
the  preacher  wore  his  hat. 
Hats  were  removed  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  An 
hereditary  honor  and  priv- 
iJege  granted  to  one  or  my 
ancestors  was  that  he  might 
wear  his  hat  before  the  king. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  find  out  the  exact  date 
when  the  wearing  of  hats 
Corndtus  ste!rwyck.  ^y  men  within-doofs  ceased 

to  be  fashionable  and  became  distinctly  low  bred. 
We  can  turn  to  contemporary  art.      In    1707  at  a 
grand  banquet  given  in  France  to  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy, a  ceremonious  state  affair  with  the  women  in^| 
magnificent  full-dress,  the  men  seated  at  the  table 
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and   in   the   presence  of  royalty   wore   their    cocked 
hats  —  so  much  for  courtly  France. 

This  wearing  of  the  hat  in  church,  at  table,  and 
elsewhere  that  seems  now  strange  to  us,  was  largely 
as  an  emblem  of  dignity  and  authority.  Miss  Moore 
in  the  Cald'weU  Papers  writes  of  her  grandfather:  — 

"I"  my  grandfather's  time,  as  I  have  heard  him  tell,  ilka 
maistcr  of  a  family  had  his  ain  seat  in  his  ain  house  ;  aye, 
and  sat  there  with  his  hat  an,  afore  the  best  in  the  land ; 
Bind  had  his  ain  dish,  and  was  aye  helpit  first  and  keepit  up 
his  authority  as  a  man  should  so.  Parents  were  parents 
then  ;  ard  hairns  dared  not  set  up  their  gabs  afore  chem  as 
they  do  now." 

That  the  covering  of  the  head  in  church  still  has 
a  significance  on  important  occasions,  is  shown  by  a 
rubric  from  the  "  Form  and  Order  "  for  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  Edward  VII  and  Queen  Alexandra; 
this  provides  that  the  king  remains  uncovered  dur- 
ing the  saying  of  the  Litany  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Communion  Service,  but  when  the  sermon  begun 
that  he  should  put  on  his  "  Cap  of  crimson  velvet 
turned  up  with  Ermine,  and  so  continue,"  to  the  end 
of  the  discourse. 

Hatbands  were  just  as  important  for  men's  hats 
as  women's  ^especially  during  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  F'ndymion  Porter  had  his  wife's 
diamond  necklace  to  wear  on  his  hat  in  Spain-  It 
probably  looked  like  paste  beside  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  "the  Mirror 
of  France,"  a  great  diamond,  the  finest  in  England, 
"  to  wear   alone    in  your  hat  with    a    little    blacke 
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feather,"  so  the  king  wrote  him.     A  more  curious 

hat  ornament  was  a  glove. 

This  handsome  hat  is  from  a  portrait  of  George, 

Earl  of  Cumberland.      It  has  a  woman's  glove  as  a 

favor.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  a  gift  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth after  his  prowess  in  a 
tournament.  He  always 
wore  this  glove  on  state  oc- 
casions. Gloves  were  worn 
on  a  hat  in  three  meanings  : 
as    a   memorial    of   a    dead 

friendj  as  a  favor  of  a  mis- 
Hat  wilh  a  Glove  ^  a  F^vor.        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^   ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j_ 

lenge.  A  pretty  laced  or  tasselled  handkerchief  was 
also  a  favor  and  was  worn  like  a  cockade. 

An  excellent  representation  of  the  Cavalier  hat 
may  be  seen  on  the  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (page 
2S)t  which  shows  him  dismissing  Parliament.  Cor- 
nelius Steinwyck's  flat-leafed  hat  has  no  feather. 

The  steeple-crowned  hat  of  both  men  and  women 
was  in  vogue  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  both  England  and  America,  at  the  time 
when  the  witchcraft  tragedies  came  to  a  culmination. 
The  long  scarlet  cloak  was  worn  at  the  same  date. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conventional  witch  of  to-day, 
an  old  woman  in  scarlet  cloak  and  steeple-crowned 
hat,  is  a  relic  of  that  day.  Through  the  striking 
circumstances  and  the  striking  dress  was  struck  ofFa 
figurative,  type  which  is  for  all  time. 

William  Kempe  of  "  Duxburrow"  in  1641  left 
hats,  hat-boxeSj  rich  hatbands,  bone  laces,  leather  hat- 
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cases;  also  ten  "capps."  Hats  were  also  made  of 
cloth.  In  the  tailor's  bill  of  work  done  for  Jonathan 
Corwin  of  Salem,  in  1679,  we  read:  "To  making  a 
Broadcloth  Hatt  14^.  To  making  2  hatts  &  2  jack- 
ets for  your  two  sonnes  19^/*  In  1672  an  associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  hatters  asked  privileges  and 
protection  from  the  colonial  government  to  aid  and 
encourage  American  manufacture,  but  they  were  re- 
fused until  they  made  better  hats.  Shortly  after, 
however,  the  exportation  of  raccoon  fur  to  England 
was  forbidden,  or  taxed,  as  it  was  found  to  be  useful 
in  the  home  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  many  and  varied 
forms  of  the  cocked  hat ;  the  nineteenth  returned  to 
a  straight  crown  and  brim.  The  description  of  these 
will  be  given  in  fhe  due  course  of  the  narrative  of 
this  book. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE   VENERABLE    HOOD 

^^Paul  saithf  that  a  tveman  aught  to  have  a  Power  on  her 
bead.  This  Power  that  some  of  them  have  is  disguised  gear  and 
strange  fashions.  They  must  wear  French  Hoods  —  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  —  / —  what  to  call  it.  And  when  they  make  them 
ready  and  come  to  the  Covering  of  their  Head  they  will  say^ 
'  Give  me  my  French  Heod^  and  Give  me  my  Bonnet  or  my 
Cap.*  Now  here  is  a  Vengeance- Devil  \  we  must  have  our 
Power  from  Turkey  of  Velvety  and  gay  it  must  be  i  far-fetched 
and  dear-bought ;  and  when  it  cometh  it  is  a  False  Sign." 

'— Sennon,  Axchbiihop  Latimkb,  1549* 

^^Hoods  are  the  most  ancient  covering  for  the  head  and  far 
mare  elegant  and  useful  than  the  more  modern  fashion  of  hats, 
•which  present  a  useless  elevation^  and  leave  the  neck  and  ears 
completely  exposed." 

—  "  Gloflsaty  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and  Coitume,"  FuciN,  1868. 
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|E  are  told  by  the  great  Viollet  le  Due 
that  the  faces  of  fiftcenth-cetitury  women 
were  of  a  uniform  tvpe.  Certainly  a 
uniform  head-dress  tends  to  establish 
a  seeming  resemblance  of  the  wearers; 
the  strange,  steeple  head-dress  of  that  century  might 
well  have  that  effect ;  and  the  "  French  hood " 
worn  so  many  years  by  Knglish,  French,  and 
American  women  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  on 
women's  countenances;  it  gives  a  uniformity  of  se- 
verity. It  is  difficult  for  a  face  to  be  pretty  and 
gay  under  this  gloomy  hood.  This  French  hood 
is  plainly  a  development  of  the  head-rail,  which  was 
simply  an  unshaped  oblong  strip  of  linen  or  stuff 
thrown  over  the  head,  and  with  the  ends  twisted 
lightly  round  the  neck  or  tied  loosely  under  the  chin 
with  whatever  grace  or  elegance  the  individual  wearer 
possessed. 

Varying  slightly  from  reign  to  reign,  yet  never 
greatly  changed,  this  sombre  plain  French  hood 
was  worn  literally  for  centuries.  It  was  deemed  so 
grave  and  dignified  a  head-covering  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  Illj,  women  of  ill  carriage  were  forbidden 
the  wearing  of  it. 
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ladles  of  the  French  court  were  permitted  to  wear 
velvet  hoods,  and  only  women  of  station  and  dig-j 
nity,  black  hoods.  ^ 

This  black  hood  was  dignified  in  aHegorical  litera- 
ture as  *'  the  venerable  hood/'  and  was  ever  chosen 
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by  Hmners  to  cover  the  head  of  any  woman  of  age 
or  dignity  who  was  to  be  depicted. 

In  the  Ladies'  Dictionary  a  hood  is  defined  thus: 
'*  A  Dutch  attire  covering  the  head,  face  and  all  the 
body."  And  the  long  cloak  with  this  draped  hood, 
which  must  have  been  much  like  the  Shaker  cloak 
of  to-day,  seems  to  have  been  deemed  a  Dutch  gar- 
ment. It  was  warm  and  comfortable  enough  to  be 
adopted  readily  by  the  English  Pilgrims  in  Holland. 
It  had  come  to  England,  however,  in  an  earlier  cen- 
tury. Ot  Ellinor  Rummin,  the  alewife,  Skelton  wrote 
about  the  year  I50C5:  — 

'*  A  Hake  of  Lincoln  grcenc 
]|  had  been  hers  1  wecne 
More  than  fortye  yeare 
And  soc  it  dcih  appeare 
And  the  greens  bare  thrcda 
Looked  like  sere  wedcs 
Withered  like  hay 
The  wool  worn  awaye 
And  yet  I  dare  saye 
She  ihinkech  herself  gaye 
Upon  a  holy  day." 

It  is  impossible  to  know  how  old  this  hood  is. 
When  J  have  fancied  I  had  the  earliest  reference 
that  could  be  found,  I  would  soon  come  to  another 
a  few  years  earlier.  We  know  positively  from  the 
L.isle  Papers  that  it  was  worn  in  England  by  the 
name  "French  hood"  in  1540.  Anne  Basset, daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Lislcj  had  come  into  the  household  of 
the  queen  of  Henry  VllI,  who  at  that  time  was 
Anne  of  Cleves.      Tne  "  French  Apparcll  "  which 
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the  maid  of  honor  fetched  from  Calais  was  not  pleas- 
ing to  the  queen,  who  promptly  ordered  the  young 
girl  to  wear  "a  velvet  bonnet  with  a  frontlet  and 
edge  of  pearls."  These  bonnets  are  familiar  to  us 
on  the  head  of  Anne's  predecessor,  Anne  Boleyn. 
They  were  worn  even  by  young  children.  One  is 
shown  on  page  io8.  The  young  lady  borrowed  a 
bonnet;  and  a  factor  named  Husee^ — the  biggest 
gossip  of  his  day  —  promptly  chronicles  to  her 
mother,  "  I  saw  her  (Anne  Basset)  yesterday  in  her 
velvet  bonnet  that  my  Lady  Sussex  had  tired  her  tn, 
and  thought  it  became   her  nothing  so  well  as  the 

French  hoodj — but  the 
Queen's  pleasure  must 
be  done  !  " 

Doubtless  some  of 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers 
wore  bonnets  like  this 
one  of  Anne  Basset^s, 
especially  if  the  wearer 
were  a  widow,  when 
there  was  also  an  under 
frontlet  which  was  either 
plain,  plaited,  or  folded, 

Hannah  CaUowhih  Penn.  t     ^        l*    i  _ 

but   which    came   in   a 
distinct  point  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 

This  cap,  or  bandeau,  with  point  on  the  forehead, 
is  precisely  the  widow's  cap  worn  by  Catherine  de 
M  edicis.  She  was  very  severe  in  drcsSj  but  she 
introduced  the  wearing  of  neck-ruffs.  She  also 
wore  hoods,  the  favorite  head-covering  of  all 
Frenchwomen  at  that   time.     This    form  of   head- 
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gear  was  sometimes  called  a  widow^s  peak,  on  ac- 
count  of  a  similar  peak  ot  black  silk  or  white  being 
often  worn  by  widows,  apparently  of  all  European 
nations.  Magdalen  Beeckman,  an  American  woman 
of  Dutch  descent  (facing  page  104),  wears  one.  The 
name  is  still  applied  to  a  pointed  growth  of  hair  on 
the  forehead.  It  has  also  been  known  as  a.  head- 
dress of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  because  some  of  her 
portraits  display  this  pointed  outline  of  head-gear. 
It  continued  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
often  found  on  church  brasses,  and  was  plainly  a 
head-gear  of  dignity.  A  modified  form  is  shown  in 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Armine, 

Stubbes  in  his  Juuloniie  of  Abuses  gives  a  notion 
of  the  importance  of  the  French  hood  when  he 
speaks  of  the  straining  of  all  classes  for  rich  attire: 
that  "every  artificer's  wife"  will  not  go  without  her 
hat  of  velvet  every  day;  "every  merchant's  wife 
and  meane  gentlewoman  "  must  be  in  her  "  French 
hood";  and  "every  poor  man's  daughter"  in  her 
"  talFatie  hat  or  of  wool  at  least,"  We  have  seen 
what  a  fierce  controversy  burned  over  Madam 
Johnson's  "  schowish  "  velvet  hood- 

An  excellent  account  of  this  black  hood  as  worn 
by  the  Puritans  is  given  in  rhyme  in  "  Hudibras 
Redivivus"  a  long  poem  utterly  worthless  save  for 
the  truthful  descriptions  of  dress  ;    it  runs  :  — 

"  The  biack  silk  Hood,  with  formal  pride 
First  rolled,  beneaih  ihc  chin  was  tied 
So  close,  so  very  trim  and  neat. 
So  round,  so  formal,  so  complete. 
That  not  one  ja.g  of  wicked  lace 
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Or  rag  of  lltitien  white  had  place 
Betwixt  the  black  bag  and  ihc  factj 
Which  pccp'd  from  out  the  sable  hood 
like  Luna  from  2  sullen  cloud." 

It  was  doubtless  selected  by  the  women  followers 
of  Fox  on  account  of  its  ancient  record  of  sobriety 
and  sanctity. 

"Are  the  pinch'd  cap  and  formal  hood  the  emblems  of 
Sanctity?  Docs  your  virtue  consist  iji  your  dress,  Mrs. 
Prim  ? " 

writes  Mrs.  Centlivre  In  ^  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife. 

The  black  hood  was  worn  long  by  Quaker  women 
ere  they  adopted  the  beaver  hat  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  poke-honnet  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. On  page  242  is  given  a  portrait  of  Hannah 
Callowhlll  Penn,  a  Quaker,  the  second  wife  of 
William  Penn.  She  was  a  sensible  woman  brought 
up  m  a  home  where  British  mercantile  thrift  vied 
with  Quaker  belief  in  adherence  to  sober  attire,  and 
her  portrait  plainly  shows  her  character.  Penn's 
young  and  pretty  wife  ot  his  youth  wears  a  fashion- 
able pocket-hoop  and  rich  brocade  dress;  but  she 
wears  likewise  the  simple  black  hood  (page  240). 

The  dominance  of  this  black  French  hood  came 
not,  however,  through  its  wear  by  sober-faced,  dis- 
creet English  Puritans  and  Quakers,  but  through  a 
French  influence,  a  court  influence)  the  earnestness 
of  its  adoption  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  wife  of 
King  Louis  XIV  of  France.  The  whole  dress  of 
this  strange  ascetic  would  by  preference  have  been 
that  of  a  penitent;  but  the  kmg  had  a  dislike  of 
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anything   like    mourning,  so    she    wore    dresses    of 

some  dark  color  other  than   black,  generally  a  dull 

brown.     The   conventual    aspect  of  her  attire  was 

added  to  by  this  large  black  hood,  which  was  her 

constant    wear,    and    is 

seen    in    her   portraits. 

The  life  at  court  became 

melancholy,      dejected> 

filled  with   icy  reserve. 

And  Madame,  whether 

she  rode  "  shut  up  in  a 

close   chair,"  says   Du- 

clos,  **  to  avoid  the  least 

breath  of  air,  while  the 

King    walked     by     her 

side,  taking  off"  his  hat 

each  time  he  stopped  to 

speak  to  her  "  ;  or  when 

she  attended  services  in 

the  chapel,  sitting  in  a  closed  gallery  ;  or  even  in 

her  own  sombre  apartments,  bending  in  silence  over 

ecclesiastic    needlework,  —  everywhere,   her    narrow, 

yellow,  livid  face  was  shadowed  and  buried  in  this 

black  hood. 

Her  strange  power  over  the  king  was  in  force  in 
1681,  and,  until  his  death  in  1715,  this  sable  hood, 
so  unUke  the  French  taste,  covered  the  heads  of 
French  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks.  The  genial, 
almost  quizzical  countenance  of  that  noble  and 
charitable  woman,  Madame  de  Miramion,  wears  a 
like  hood* 
This  French  hood  is  prominent  everywhere  in  book 
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illustrations  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  even  of 
earlier  years.  The  loosely  tied  corners  and  the 
sides  appear  under  the  straw  hats  upon  many  of  the 
figures  in  Tempest's  Cryes  of  Londoriy  1698,  such  as 
the  Milk  woman,  the  "Newes"  woman,  etc,  which 

publication,  I  may 
say  in  passing,  is  a 
wonderful  source 
(or  the  student  of 
everyday  costume. 
1  give  the  Straw- 
berry Girl  on  this 
page  to  show  the 
ordinary  form  of 
the  French  hood  on 
plain  folk,  Mis- 
aon's  Memories  J  pub- 
lished also  in  1698, 
gives  the  nailkmaids 
on  Mayday  in  like 
hoods.  The  early 
editions  of  Hudi- 
bras  show  these 
hoods,  and  in  Ho- 
garth's works  they 
may  be  seen  \  not  always  of  black,  of  course,  in  later 
years,  but  ever  of  the  same  shape* 

The  hood  worn  by  the  Normans  was  called  a 
chaperon.  It  was  a  sort  of  pointed  bag  with  an  oval 
opening  for  the  hct  \  sometimes  the  point  was  of 
great  length,  and  was  twisted,  folded,  knotted.  In 
the  Bodleian  Library  is  a  drawing  of  eleven  figures 
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of  young  lads  and  girls  playing  Hmdman-blind 
or  Blmhnan  s-buff.  The  latter  name  came  from 
the  buffet  or  blow  which  the  players  gave  with 
their  twisted  chaperon  hoods.  The  blind  man 
simply  put  his  hood  on  *'  hind  side  afore>"  and 
was  effectually  blinded. 
These  figures  are  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

The  wild  latitude  of 
spelling  often  makes  it 
difficult  to  define  an 
article  of  dress.  I  have 
before  me  a  tetter  of 
the  year  1704,  written 
in  Boston,  asking  that 
a  riding-hood  be  sent 
from  England  of  any 
color  save  yellow  ;  and 
one  sentence  of  the  in- 
structions reads  thus, 
"  If  'tis  velvet  let  it 
be  a  shabbaroon  ;  if  of 
cioth,  a  French  hood." 
J  abandoned  " shabba- 
roon "as  a  wholly  lost 
word;  until  Mrs.  Gum- 
mere  announced  that  the  word  was  chaperonj  from 
the  Norman  hood  just  described.  This  chaperon  ss 
specifically  the  hood  worn  by  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  when  in  full  dress;  In  general  it  applies  to 
any  ample  hood  which  completely  covers  head  and 
face  save  for  eye-holes.    Another  hood  was  the  sortie. 
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The  term  "coif,"  spelt  in  various  ways,  quoif, 
quoiffe,  coiffer,  ciffer,  quoiffer,  has  been  held  to  ap- 
ply to  the  French 
hood  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  in 
America, forlfiind 
often  in  invento- 
ries side  by  side 
items  of  black 
silk  hoods  and 
another  of  quolfs, 
which  I  believe 
were  the  white  u  n- 
dercaps  worn  with 
the  French  hood ; 
just  as  a  coif  was 
the    close  under- 

„  „  _,  „    o  cap     for      men's 

QulUed  Hood.  r 

wear, 

Through  the  two  centuries  following  the  assump- 
tion of  the  French  hood  came  a  troop  of  hoods, 
though  sometimes  under  other  names.  In  1664 
Pepys  tells  of  his  wife's  yellow  birdVeye  hood, 
"  very  fine,  to  church,  as  the  fashion  now  is." 
Planche  says  hoods  were  not  displaced  by  caps  and 
bonnets  till  George  Il's  time. 

In  the  list  of  the  "wedding  apparell  "  of  Madam 
PhillipSj  of  Boston,  are  velvet  hoods,  love-hoods^Hl 
and  "  sneal  hoods";  hoods  of  Persian,  of  lustring, 
of  gauze  ;  frequently  scarlet  hoods  are  named.  In 
1712  Richard  Hall  sent,  from  Barbadoes  to  Bos- 
ton, a  trunk  of  his  deceased  wife's  finery  to  be  sold. 
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among  which  was  "  one  black  Flowered  Gauze 
HoodCj"  and  he  added  rather  spitefully  that  he 
"could  send  better  but  it  would  be  too  rich  for 
Boston."  He  was  a  grandson  of  Madam  Symonds 
of  Ipswich.  Furbelowed  gauze  hoods  were  then 
owned  by  Boston  women,  and  must  have  been 
pretty  things.  Their  delicacy  has  kept  them  from 
being  preserved  as  have  been  velvet  and  Persian 
hoods. 

For  the  years  1673  to  1721  we  have  a  personal 
record  of  domestic  life  in  Boston,  a  diary  which  is 
the  sole  storehouse  to  which  we  can  turn  for  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  daily  deeds  in  that  little  town. 
A  scant  record  it  is,  as  to  wearing  apparel;  for  the 
diary-writer,  Samuel  Sewall,  sometime  business  man, 
friend,  neighbor,  councillor,  judge,  —  and  always 
Puritan,  —  had  not  a  regard  of  dress  as  had  his  Eng- 
lish contemporary,  the  gay  Samuel  Pepys,  or  even 
that  sober  English  gentleman,  John  Evelyn,  In 
Pepys's  pages  we  have  frequent  and  light-giving 
entries  as  to  dress,  interested  and  interesting  entries. 
In  Judge  Sewall's  diary,  any  references  to  dress  are 
wholly  accidental  and  not  related  as  matters  of  any 
moment,  save  one  important  exception,  his  attitude 
toward  wigs  and  wig-wearing.  I  could  wish  Sewall 
had  had  a  keener  eye  for  dress,  for  he  wrote  in 
strong,  well-ordered  English ;  and  when  he  was 
deeply  moved  he  wrote  with  much  color  in  his  pen. 
The  most  spirited  episodes  in  the  book  are  the 
judge's  remarkable  and  varied  courtships  aifter  he 
was  left  a  widower  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  again 
when  sixty-eight.      While  thus  courting  he  makes 
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almost  his  sole  reference  to  women's  dress,  —  that 
Madam  Mico  when  he  called  came  to  him  in  a 
splendid  dress,  and  that  Madam  Winthrop's  dress, 
a/ier  she  bad  refused  him^  was  "  not  so  clean  as 
sometime  it  had  been."  But  an  article  of  his  own 
dress,  neverthelesSj  formed  an  important  factor  in 
his  unsuccessful  courtship  of  Madam  Winthrop^ 
his  hood.  When  all  the  other  widowers  of  the 
community,  dignified  magistrates,  parsons,  and  men 
of  professions,  all  bourgeoned  out  in  stately  full- 
bottomed  wigs,  what  woman  would  want  to  have 
a  lover  who  came  a-courting  in  a  hood  ?  A  de- 
tachable hood  with  a  cloak,  I  doubt  not  he  wore» 
like  the  one  owned  by  Judge  Curwen^  his  associate 
in  that  terrible  tale  of  Salem's  bigotry,  cruelty,  and 
credulity,  the  Witchcraft  Trial.  I  cannot  fancy 
Judge  Sewall  in  a  scarlet  cloak  and  hood  —  a  sad- 
colored  one  seems  more  in  keeping  with  his  tem- 
perament. 

Perhaps  our  old  friend,  the  judge,  wore  his  hood 
under  his  hat,  as  did  the  sober  citizens  in  Piers 
Plowman  ;  and  as  did  judges  in  Kngland. 

It  is  certain  that  many  men  wore  hoods ;  and 
they  wore  occasionally  a  garment  which  was  reallv 
woman's  wear,  namely,  a  "  riding  hood  ";  which  was 
also  called  a  Dutch  hood,  and  was  like  Flinor  Rum- 
min's  hake.  This  riding-hood  was  really  more  of 
a  cloak  than  a  head-covering,  as  it  often  had  arm- 
holes.  It  might  well  be  classed  with  cloaks.  I 
may  say  here  that  it  is  not  possible,  either  by  years 
or  by  topics,  to  isolate  completely  each  chapter  of 
this   book  from  the  other.     Its  very  arrangement. 
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being  both  by  chronology  and  subject,  gives  me 
considerable  liberty,  which  I  now  take  in  this  chap- 
ter, by  retaining  the  riding-hood  among  hoods, 
simply  because  of  its  name. 

On    May  6,  1717,  the  Boston  Mezvs  Letter  gave  a 
description   of  a  gayly  attsred   Indian  runaway  ;  she 

wore  off  a  "  red  Camb-     ^  

let    Ryding  Hood  fac'd  H'^SBi. 

wirh  blue."  Another  ^  xi 3^4*1^  ^^ 
servant  absconded  with 
an  orange-colored  rid- 
ing-hood with  arm-  ^— .  y 
holes.  1  have  an  ancient  Hl^-V^ 
pattern  of  a  riding- 
hood  ;  it  was  found  in 
the  bottom  of  an  old 
hair-covered  trunk.  It 
was  marked  "  London 
Ryding  Hood."  With 
it  were  rolled  several 
packages  of  bits  of  wool- 
len  stuff,  one  of  scarlet 
broadcloth,  one  of  blue 
camlet,  plainly  labelled 
'*  Cuttings  from  Ap- 
phia's  ryding  hood"  and  "  Pieces  from  Mary's  ryd- 
ing hood,"  showing  that  they  had  been  placed  there 
with  the  pattern  when  the  hood  was  cut.  It  is  a 
cape,  cut  in  a  deep  point  in  front  and  back;  the 
extreme  length  of  the  points  from  the  collar  being 
about  twenty-six  inches.  The  hood  is  precisely  like 
the  one  on  Judge  Curwen's  cloak,  like  the  hoods  of 
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Pug  Hood. 

Shaker  cloaks.  As  bits  of  silk  are  rolled  with  the  wool 
pieces,  I  infer  that  these  riding-hoods  were  silk  lined. 
A  most  romantic  name  was  given  to  the  riding- 
hood  after  the  battle  of  Preston  in  17 15.  The  Earl 
of  Nithsdale,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobites,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  under  sentence 
of  death.  From  thence  he  made  his  escape  through 
his  wife's  coolness  and  ingenuity.  She  visited  him 
dressed  in  a  large  riding-hood  which  could  be  drawn 
closely  over  her  face.  He  escaped  in  her  dress  and 
hood,  fled  to  the  continent,  and  lived  thirty  years 
in  safety  in  France.  After  that  dashing  rescue, 
these  hoods  were  known  as  Nithsdales.  The  head- 
covering  portion   still   resembled   the  French  hood, 
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but  the  shoulder-covering  portion  was  circular  and 
ruffled  —  according  to  Hogarth.  In  Durfey's  tVit 
and  Mirthy  17 19,  is  a  spirited  song  commemorating 
this  "  sacred  wife,"  who  — 

**  by  her  Wits  immortal  paina 
With  her  quick  head  hu  saved  his  brains." 

One  verse  runs  thus :  — 

'*  Let  Traitors  against  Kings  conspire 
Let  secret  spies  great  Sutesmen  hire. 
Nought  shall  be  by  detection  got 
If  Woman  may  have  leave  to  plot. 
There's  nothing  clos'd  with  Bars  or  Locks 
Can  hmder  Nigbt-rayls,  Pinners,  Smocks  ; 
For  they  will  everywhere  make  good 
As  now  they've  done  the  Riding-hood." 

In  1737  "  pug  hoods  "  were  in  fashion.  We  have 
no  proof  of  their  shape,  though  I  am  told  they  were 
the  close,  plain,  sillc  hood  sometimes  worn  under 
other  hoods.  One  is  shown  on  page  252.  Pump- 
kin hoods  of  thickly  wadded  wool  were  prodigiously 
hot  head-coverings;  they  were  crudely  pumpkin 
shaped.  Knitted  hoods,  under  such  names  as 
"comforters,"  "fascinators,"  "rigolettes,"  "nubias," 
"opera  hoods,"  "molly  hoods,"  are  of  nineteenth- 
century  invention. 


CHAPTER   IX 

CLOAKS    AND    THEIR    COUSINS 

"  Within  my  memory  the  Ladies  covered  their  lovely  Necks 
with  a  Cloak ^  this  was  exchanged  for  the  Manteel ;  this  again 
was  succeeded  by  the  Pelorine ;  the  Pelorine  by  the  Neckatee ; 
the  Neckatee  by  the  Capuchin,  which  hath  now  stood  its  ground 
for  a  long  time."  „_        ^  _,     , 

■^  °  — " Covent  Garden  Jounul,     May  i,  175*. 


"  Afary  Wallace  and  Clemintina  Ferguson  Just  arrived 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  intend  to  follow  the  business  of 
Mantua  making  and  have  furnished  themselves  from  London 
in  patterns  of  the  following  kinds  of  wear,  and  have  fixed 
a  correspondence  so  to  have  from  thence  the  earliest  Fashions 
in  Miniature.  They  are  at  Peter  Clarke's  within  two  doors 
of  William  Walton's,  Esq.,  in  the  Fly.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men that  employ  them  may  depend  on  being  expeditiously  and 
reasonably  served  in  making  the  following  Articles,  that  is  to 
say  —  Sacks,  Negligees,  Negligee-night-gowns,  plain-night- 
gowns, pattanlears,  shepherdesses,  Roman  cloaks.  Cardinals, 
Capuchins,  Dauphinesses,  Shades  lorrains.  Bonnets  and  Hives." 

—  "  New  York  Mercury,"  May,  1757- 
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NDER  the  general  heading  of  cloaks  I 
intend  to  write  of  the  various  capelike 
shoulder-coverings,  for  both  men  and 
women,  which  were  worn  in  the  two 
centuries  of  costume  whereof  this  book 
treats.  Often  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
a  garment  should  be  classed  as  a  hood  or  a  cloak, 
for  so  many  cloaks  were  made  with  head-coverijigs. 
Both  capuchins  and  cardinals,  garments  of  popularity 
for  over  a  century,  had  hoods,  and  were  worn  as 
head -gear. 

There  is  shown  facing  page  258  a  full,  long 
cloak  of  rich  scarlet  broadcloth,  which  is  the  oldest 
cloak  I  know.  It  has  an  interesting  and  romantic 
history.  No  relic  in  Salem  is  more  noteworthy  than 
this.  It  has  survived  since  witchcraft  days;  and 
with  right  care,  care  such  as  it  receives  from  its  pres- 
ent owner,  will  last  a  thousand  years.  It  was  worn 
by  Judge  Curwen,  one  of  the  judges  in  those  datk 
hours  for  Salem;  and  is  still  owned  by  Miss  Bessie 
Curwen,  his  descendant.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Shaker  cloaks  of 
to-day,  though  the  hood  is  handsomer.  This  hood 
also   is   detached  from    the    cape.       The   presiding 
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justice  in  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials  was  William 
Stoughton,  a  severe  Puritan.  In  later  years  Judge 
Sewall,  his  felSow-judgCj  in  an  agony  ot  contrition^ 
remorse,  self-reproach,  self-abnegation,  and  exceed- 
ing sorrow  at  those  judicial  murders,  stood  in  Boston 
meeting-house,  at  a  Sabbath  service  while  his  pastor 
read  aloud  his  confession  of  his  cruel  error,  his  ex- 
pression of  his  remorse  therefor.  A.  striking  figure 
is  he  in  our  history.  No  thoughtful  person  can  re- 
gard without  emotions  of  tenderest  sympathy  and 
admiration  that  benignant  white-haired  head,  with 
black  skullcap,  bowed  in  public  disgrace,  which  was 
really  his  honor.  But  Judge  Stoughton  never  ex- 
pressed, in  public  or  private,  remorse  or  even  regret. 
1  doubt  if  he  ever  telt  either.  He  plainly  deemed  his 
action  right.  I  wish  he  could  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
of  it  now.  In  his  portrait  facing  page  '260  he  wears 
a  skullcap,  as  does  Judge  Sewall  in  his  portrait,  and 
a  cloak  with  a  cape  like  that  of  his  third  associate, 
Judge  Curwen.  Judge  Sewall  had  both  cloak  and 
hood.  Possibly  all  judges  wore  them.  Judge 
Stoughton's  cloak  has  a  rich  collar  and  a  curious  clasp. 
Stubbes  of  course  told  of  the  fashion  of  cloak- 
wearing  :  — 

"They  have  dokes  also  in  nothing  discrepant  from  the 
rest;  of  dy verse  and  sundry  colours,  white  red  tawnie 
blaclc^  green  yellow  russet  purple  violet  and  an  infinyte  of 
other  colours.  Some  of  cloth  silk  velvt-t  laffetie  and  such 
like;  some  of  the  Spanish  French  or  Dutch  fashion.  Some 
short,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  gyrdlestcad  or  waist,  some  to 
the  knee,,  and  other&ome  trayline  upon  the  ground  almo^ 
like  gownes  thai]   cSokes.       These  clokes   must    be  yarded 
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laced  &  thorouly  full,  and  sometimes  so  lined  as  the  Inner 
side  standcch  almost  in  as  much  as  the  outside.  Some 
have  sleeves,  oihersome  have  none.  Some  have  hoodes  (o 
pull  over  the  head,  some  have  none.  Some  are  hanged  with 
points  and  tassels  of  gold  silver  silk,  some  without  all  this. 
But  howsoever  it  bee,  the  day  hath  bene  wheji  one  might 
have  bought  him  two  Ciokes  for  lessc  than  now  he  can 
have  one  of  these  Ciokes  made  for.  They  have  such  store 
of  workmanshtp  bestowed  upon  themf" 

It  is  such  descriptions  as  this  that  make  me  re- 
gard in  admiration  this  ancient  Puritan.  Would 
that  1  had  the  power  of  his  pen  !  Fashion-plates, 
forsooth  !  The  Jourtial  of  the  Modes  /  —pray,  what 
need  have  we  of  any  pictures  or  any  mantua- 
maker's  words  when  we  can  have  such  a  description 
as  this.  Why  !  the  man  had  a  perfect  genius  for 
millinery  !  Had  he  lived  three  centuries  later,  we 
might  have  had  Master  Stubbes  in  full  control 
(openly  or  secretly,  according  to  his  environment)  of 
some  dress-making  or  tailoring  establishment  pQur 
les  dames. 

The  lining  of  these  cloaks  was  often  very  gay  in 
color  and  costly;  "standing  In  as  much  as  the 
outside."  We  find  a  son  of  Governor  Winthrop 
writing  in  1606  ;  — 

**  I  desire  you  to  bring  me  a  very  good  camlet  cloake 
lyned  with  what  you  like  except  blew.  It  may  be  purple 
or  red  or  striped  with  those  or  other  colors  if  so  worn 
suitable  and  fashionable.  ...  I  would  make  a  hard  shift 
rather  than  not  have  the  cloak." 

Similar  cloaks  of  scarlet,  and  of  blue  lined  with 
scarlet,  formed  part  of  the  uniform  of  soldiers  for 
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ears  and  for  many  nations.     They  were 
wear  of  thrifty  comfortable  EnglisK  gcr 
Did  not  John  Gilpin  wear  one  on  his  famous 


"  There  was  all  that  he  might  be 
Equipped  fram  head  to  toe. 
His  long  red  doak  vvell-brushcd  and  neat 
He  manfullv  did  throw." 
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Scarlet  was  a  most  popular  color  for  all  articles  of 
dress  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Like  the  good  woman  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  both 
Hnglish  and  American  housewife  "  clothed  her  house- 
hold in  scarlet,"  Women  as  well  as  men  wore  these 
scarlet  cloaks.  It  is  curious  to  learn  from  Mrs. 
Gummere  that  even  Quakers  wore  scarlet.  When 
Margaret  Fell  married  George  Fox,  greatest  of 
Quakers,  he  bought  her  a  scarlet  mantle.  And  in 
1678  he  sent  her  scarlet  cloth  for  another  mantle. 
There  was  good  reason  in  the  wear  of  scarlet ;  it  both 
was  warm  and  looked  warm  ;  and  the  color  was  a 
lasting  o]ie.  It  did  not  fade  like  many  of  the  home- 
made dyes.  ^H 

A  very  interesting  study  is  that  of  color  in  weaT^^ 
ing  apparel.  Beginning  with  the  few  crude  dyes  ot 
mediseval  days,  we  could  trace  the  history  of  dyeing, 
and  the  use  and  invention  of  new  colors  and  tints. 
The  names  of  these  colors  are  delightful ;  the  older 
quaint  titles  seem  wonderfully  significant.  We  read 
of  such  tints  as  billymot,  phillymurt,  or  philoitiot 
(^feuille-mort),  murry,  blemmish,  gridolin  (gris-de-lin 
or  flax  blossom),  puce  colour,  foulding  colour, 
Kendal  green^  Lincoln  green,  treen-colour,  watchet 
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blue,  barry,  milly,  tuly,  stammel  red,  Bristol  red, 
zaffer-blue,  which  was  either  sapphire-blue  or  zafFre- 
blue,  and  a  score  of  faiicitul  names  whose  signifi- 
cation and  identification  were  lost  with  the  death 
of  the  century.  Historical  events  were  commemo- 
rated in  new  hues;  we  have  the  political,  diplomatic, 
and  military  history  of  various  countries  hinted  to 
us.  Great  discoveries  and  inventions  give  names 
to  colors.  The  materials  and  methods  of  dyeing, 
especially  domestic  dyes,  are  most  interesting.  An 
allied  topic  is  the  significance  of  colorSj  the  limi- 
tation of  their  use.  For  instance,  the  study  of 
blue  would  fill  a  chapter.  The  dress  of  'prentices 
and  serving-men  in  Elizabeth's  day  was  always  blue; 
blue  cloaks  in  winter,  blue  coats  in  summer.  Blue 
was  not  precisely  a  livery  ;  it  was  their  colore  the 
badge  of  their  condition  in  life,  as  black  is  now  a 
parson's.  Different  articles  of  dress  clung  to  cer- 
tain colors.  Green  stockings  had  their  time  and 
season  of  clothing  the  sturdy  legs  of  English  dames 
as  inevitably  as  green  stalks  filled  the  fields.  Think 
of  the  years  of  domination  of  the  green  apron ;  of 
the  black  hood  —  it  is  curious  indeed. 

In  such  exhavtstive  books  upon  special  topics  as 
the  History  0/  ihe  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies  of 
L.ondon  we  find  wonderfully  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  power  of  color ;  also  in  many 
the  restrictive  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Crown- 
It  would  appear  that  this  long,  scarlet  cloak  never 
was  out  of  wear  for  men  and  women  until  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  was,  at  times,  not  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  but  still  was  worn.     Various  ancient  citizens 
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of  Boston,  of  Salem,  are   recalled   through  letter  oi 
traditions  as  clinging  long  to  this  comfortable  cloak.] 
Samuel  Adams  carried  a  scarlet  cloak  with  him  whei 
he  went  to  Washington. 

I  shall  teH  in  a  later  chapter  of  my  own  great- 
great-grandmother's  weiir  of  a  scarlet  cloak  until  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
and  after  the  Revolution  these  cloaks  remained  in 
high  favor  for  women.  French  officers,  writing  home 
to  France  glowing  accounts  of  the  fair  Americans, 
noted  often  that  the  ladies  wore  scarlet  cloaks,  and 
Madame  Riedesel  asserted  that  all  gentlewomen  in,^^ 
Canada  never  left  the  house  save  in  a  scarlet  silk  Olflil 
cloth  cloak. 

"  A  woman's  long  scarlet  cloak,  almost  new  with  a^^ 
double  cape,"  had  been  one  of  the  articles  feloniouslyj^j 
taken  from  the  house  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  printer, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1750.  Dehby  Franklin's  dress,  if 
we  can  judge  from  what  was  stolen,  was  a  gay  revel 
of  color.  Among  the  articles  was  one  gown  having 
a  pattern  of  "  large  red  roses  and  other  large  yellow 
flowers  with  blue  in  some  of  the  flowers  with  many 
green  leaves."  ^M 

In  the  Life  of  'Jonathan  Trumbull  we  read  thaf^l 
when  a  collection  was  taken  in  the  Lebanon  church 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental 
army,  when  money,  jewels,  clothing,  and  food  were 
gathered  in  a  great  heap  near  the  pulpit,  Madam^l 
Faith  Trumbull  rose  up,  threw  from  her  shoulders 
her  splendid  scarlet  cloth  cloak,  a  gift  from  Count 
Rochambeau,  advanced  to  the  altar  and  laid  the 
cloak  with  other  offerings  of  patriotism  and  generos- 
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ity.  It  was  used,  we  are  told,  to  trim  the  uniforms 
of  the  Continental  officers  and  soldiers. 

One  of  the  first  entries  in  regard  to  dress  made 
by  Philip  Fithian  in  177J,  when  he  went  to  Virginia 
as  a  school-teacher,  was  that 
*'  almost  every  Lady  wears 
a  Red  Cloak;  and  when 
they  ride  out  they  tye 
a  Red  Handkerchief  over 
their  Head  &  Face ;  so 
when  I  first  came  to  Vir- 
ginia, I  was  distrest  when- 
ever J  saw  a  Lady»  for  J 
thought  she  had  the  Tooth- 
Ach  !  "  When  the  young 
tutor  left  his  charge  a  year 
later,  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
of  introduction,  instruction, 
and  advice  Co  his  successor  ; 
and  so  much  impression  had 
this  riding-dress  still  upon 
hini  that  he  recounted  at 
length  the  "  Masked  La- 
dies/* as  he  calls  them,  ex- 
plaining that  the  whole  neck 

and  face  was  covered,  save  Woman's  Cbak,    From 

a  narrow  slit  for  the  eyes,  Hogarth. 

as  if  they  had  "  the  Mumps  or  Tooth-Ach."  It  is 
possible  that  the  insect  torments  encountered  by  the 
fair  riders  may  have  been  rhe  reason  for  this  cloak- 
ing and  masking.  Not  only  mosouitoes  and  flies 
and  fleas  were  abundant,  but    Fithian    tells   of  the 
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irritating  illness  and  high  fever  of  the  fairest  of  his 
little  flock:  from  being  bitten  with  ticks,  "  which  cover 
her  like  a  distinct  smallpox." 

In  seventeenth -century  inventories  an  occasional 
item  is  a  rocket.  I  think  no  better  description  of 
a  rocket  can  be  given  than  that  of  Celia  Fiennes :  — 

"You  meete  all  sorts  of  countrywomen  wrapped  up  in 
the  marnles  called  West  Coumj-y  Rockets,  a  large  mantle 
doubled  together,  of  a  sort  of  serge^  some  are  linsey- 
woofsey  and  2.  deep  fringe  or  fag  at  the  lower  end  ;  these 
hang  down,  some  to  their  feet,  *^onie  only  just  below  the 
waist;  in  the  summer  they  arc  all  in  white  garments  of 
this  Sort,  in  the  winter  they   are  in   red  ones." 

This  would  seem  much  like  a  blanket  shawl,  but 
the  word  was  also  applied  to  the  scarlet  round  cloak. 

Another  much-used  name  and  cloaklike  garment 
was  the  roquelaure.  A  very  good  contemporary 
definition  may  be  copied  from  J  Treatise  on  the 
Modes^  17J5  i  it  says  it  is  "a  short  abridgement  or 
compendium  of  a  coat  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Roquelaure."  It  was  simply  a  shorter 
cloak  than  had  been  worn,  and  it  was  hoodless ;  for 
the  great  curled  wigs  with  heavy  locks  well  over  the 
shoulders  made  hoods  superfluous^  and  even  impos- 
sible, for  men's  wear.  It  was  very  speedily  taken 
into  favor  by  women  ;  and  soon  the  advertisements 
of  lost  articles  show  that  it  was  worn  by  women  uni- 
versally as  by  men.  In  the  Boston  News  Letter y  in 
1730,  a  citizen  advertises  that  he  has  lost  bis  "  Blue 
Cloak  or  Roculo  with  brass  buttons."  This  was  the 
first  of  an  ingenious  series  of  misspellings  which  pro- 
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duced  at  times  a  word  almost  unrelated  to  the  original 
French  word.  Rocklow,  rockolet,  roquelo,  rochelo, 
roquello,  and  even  rotkello  have  I  found.  Ashton 
says  that  scarlet  cloth  was  the  favorite  fabric  for 
roquclaures  in  Kngland  ;  and  he  deems  the  scarlet 
roclows  and  rocliers  with  gold  loops  and  buttons 
"  exceeding  magniftcal,"  I  note  in  the  American 
advertisements  that  the  lost  roquelaures  are  of  very 
bright  colors  ;  some  were  of  silk,  some  of  camlet ; 
generally  they  are  simply  *  cloth.'  Many  of  the 
American  roquelaures  had  double  capes.  I  think 
those  handsome,  gay  cloaks  must  have  given  a  very 
bright,  cheerful  aspect  to  the  town  streets  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  William  Pepperell,  who  was  ever  a  little  shaky 
i-n  his  spelling,  but  possibly  no  more  so  than  his 
neighbors,  sent  in  1737  from  Piscataqua  to  one 
Hooper  in  England  for  "A  Handsom  Rockolet 
for  my  daughter  of  about  15  yrs.  old,  or  what  is  ye 
Most  Newest  Fashion  for  one  of  her  age  to  ware  at 
meeting  in  ye  Wint'  Season." 

The  capuchin  was  a  hooded  cloak  named  from 
\  the  hooded  garment  worn  by  the  Capuchin  monks. 
The  date  i75'2  given  by  Fairholt  as  an  early  date 
of  its  wear  is  far  wrong.  Fielding  used  the  word 
in  Tom  Jones  in  1749;  other  English  publications, 
in  1709  ;  and  I  find  it  in  the  Letters  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  as  early  as  1686.  The  cardinal,  worn  at 
I  the  same  date,  was  originally  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  1 
'  find  was  generally  of  some  wool  stuff.  At  one  time 
I  felt  sure  that  cardinal  was  always  the  name  for  the 
woollen  cloak,  and  capuchin  of  the  silken  one  i  faut 
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now  I  am  a  bit  uncertain  whether  this  is  a  rule. 
Judging  from  references  in  literature  and  advertise- 
ments, the  capuchin  was  a  richer  garment  than  the 
cardinal.  Capuchins  were  frequently  trimmed  liber- 
ally with  lace,  ribbons, 
androbings;  were  made 
of  silk  with  gauze  ruf- 
fles, or  of  figured  vel- 
vet. One  is  here  shown 
which  is  taken  from  one 
of  Hogarth's  prints. 

This  notice  is  from 
the  Boston  Evening  Post 
of  January  13,1772: — 

''Taken  from  Concert 
Hall  on  Thursday  Even- 
ing a  handsorn  Crimson 
Satin  Capuchin  trimmed 
with  a  rich  while  Blond 
Lace  with  a  narrow  Blond 
Lace  on  the  upper  edge 
Lined  with  White  Sars- 
net." 

In     1752     capuchins 
A  Capuchin.   From  Hogarth.        ^^^  cardinals  were  much 

worn,  especially  purple  ones.  The  Connoisseur  says 
all  colors  were  neglected  for  purple.  *'In  purple 
we  glowed  from  hat  to  shoe.  In  such  request  were 
ribbons  and  silks  of  that  famous  color  that  neither. 
milliner  mercer  nor  dyer  could  meet  the  demand.' 
The  names  "cardinal"  and  "capuchin  "  had  beeiT 
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derived  from  monkish  wear,  and  the  cape,  called  a 
pelerine,  had  an  allied  derivation;  it  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  p}/erw  —  meaning  a  pilgrim.  It  was 
a  small  cape  with  longer  ends  hanging  in  front; 
and  was  invented  as  a  light,  easily  adjustable  cov- 
ering for  the  ladies*  necks^  which  had  been  left  so 
widely  and  coldly  bare  by  the  low-cut  French  bod- 
ices. It  is  said  that  the  garment  was  invented  in 
France  in  167 1.  I  do  not  find  the  word  in  use  in 
America  till  17J0.  Then  mantua-makers  advertised 
that  they  would  make  them.  Various  materials  were 
used,  from  soft  silk  and  thin  cloth  to  rich  velvet; 
but  silk  pelerines  were  more  common. 

In  1743,  in  the  Bos/on  News  LelUry  Henrietta 
Maria  East  advertised  that  "  Ladies  may  have  their 
Pellerines  made"  at  her  mantua-making  shop.  In 
1749  "pellerines"  were  advertised  for  sale  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  and  a  black  velvet  "pellerinc"  was 
lost. 

In  the  quotation  heading  this  chapter,  manteel, 
pelerine,  and  neckatee  precede  the  capuchin;  but 
in  fact  the  capuchin  is  as  old  as  the  pelerine.  Be- 
yond the  fact  that  all  mantua-makers  made  necka- 
tees,  and  that  they  were  a  small  cape,  this  garment 
cannot  be  described.  It  required  much  less  stuff 
than  either  capuchin  or  cardinal.  The  "manteel" 
was,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  cloak.  Elijah  "  took 
his  mantle  and  wrapped  it  together,  and  smote  the 
waters."  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  mantle  was  a 
great  piece  of  cloth  in  any  cloaklike  shape,  of 
which  the  upper  corners  were  fastened  at  the  neck. 
Often  one  of  the  front  edges  was  thrown  over  one 
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shoulder.  In  the  varied  forms  of  spelling  and  wear- 
ing, as  manto,  manteauj  mantoonj  mantelet,  and  tnan- 
tilla  the  foundation  is  the  same.      We  have  noted 

the     richness    and 
elegance  of  Madam 
Symonds'smantua._y  ^ 
We  could  not  foiV| 
get  the  word  and  its 
signification    while^ 
we  have  so  impolHI 
tant  a  use  of  it  in 
mantua-maker. 

Dauphiness  was 
the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain style  of  man- 
tle, which  was  most 
popular  about 
1750.  Harriot 
Painehad"  Dauph- 
iness Mantles  *'  for 
sale  in  Boston  in 
1755.  A  rude  draw- 
ing in  an  old  letter 
indicates  that  the 
*' Dauphiness"  had 
ii  deep  point  at  the 
back,  and  was  cut^ 
up  high  at  the  arntfl| 
Udy  CaroJlnc  Hamagu.  ^^^^     It  was  of  thm^^ 

silk,  and  was  trimmed  all  around  the  lower  edge  with 
a  deep,  full  frill  of  the  silk,  which  at  the  arm-hole 
fell  over  the  arm  like  a  short  sleeve. 
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Many  were  the  names  of  those  pretty  little  cloaks 
and  capes  which  were  worn  with  the  sacque-shaped 
gowns.  The  duchess  was  one ;  we  revived  the 
name  for  a  similar  mantle  in  1870.  The  pelisse 
was  in  France  the  cloak  with  arm-holeSj  shown,  on 
page  26&,  upon  one  ot  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  engag- 
ing children.  The  pelisse  in  America  sometimes 
had  sleeves,  I  am  sure ;  and  was  hardly  a  cloak. 
It  is  difficult  to  classify  some  forms  which  seem 
almost  jackets.  A  general  distinction  may  be  made 
not  to  include  sleeved  garments  with  the  cloaks^ 
but  several  of  the  manteaus  had  loose,  large, 
flowing  sleeves,  and  some  like  Madam  Symonds's 
had  detached  sleeves.  It  is  also  difficult  to  know 
whether  some  of  the  negligees  were  cloaks  or  sacque- 
like  gowns.  And  there  is  the  other  extreme ;  some 
of  the  smaller,  circular  neck-coverings  like  the  van- 
dykes  are  not  cloaks.  They  are  scarcely  capes ; 
they  are  merely  collars  ;  but  there  arc  still  others 
which  are  a  hit  bigger  and  are  certainly  capes.  And 
are  there  not  also  capes,  like  the  neckatee»  which  may 
be  termed  cloaks?  Material,  too,  is  bewildering;  a 
light  gauze  thing  of  ribbons  and  furbelows  like  the 
Unella  is  not  really  a  cloak,  yet  it  takes  a  cloaklike 
form.  There  arc  no  cut  and  dried  rules  as  to 
sizcj  form,  or  weight  of  these  cloaks,  capes,  collars, 
and  hoods^  so  I  have  formed  my  own  classes  and 
assignments. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE    DRESS    OF    OLD-TIME    CHILDREN 

"  Rise  up  to  thy  EUers^  put  off  thy  Hat^  make  a  Leg." 
—  "Janua  Linguarum,"  Comemius,  1664. 

*'  Little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their  clothes  before 
they  can  put  them  on." 

—  ■*  Enay  on  Human  Understanding,"  Locke,  1687. 

*'  When  thou  thyself  a  watery^  P^^Py-t  slobbery  Freshman 
and  newcomer  on  this  Planet^  sattest  mewling  in  thy  nurse's 
arms ;  sucking  thy  coral,  and  looking  forth  into  the  world  in  the 
blankest  manner,  what  hadst  thou  been  without  thy  blankets  and 
bibs  and  other  nameless  hulls?  " 

—  "  Sartor  Resartug,"  Thomas  Caxlvle,  1836. 
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HEN  we  reflect  that  in  any  community 

the  number  of  "the  younger  sort"  is 
far  larger  than  of  grown  folk,  when  we 
know,  too,  what  large  famiHes  our  an- 


cestors had, 


the  coli 


ust 


ionics,  w 
deem  any  picture  of  social  life,  any  his- 
tory of  costume,  incomplete  unless  the  dress  of  chil- 
dren is  shown,  French  and  English  books  upon 
costume  are  curiously  silent  regarding  such  dress. 
It  might  be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  singular 
silence  that  the  dress  of  young  children  was  for  cen- 
turies precisely  that  of  their  elders,  and  needed  no 
specification.  But  infants'  dress  certainly  was  widely 
different,  and  full  of  historic  interest,  as  well  as  quaint 

tprcttiness  ;  and  there  were  certain  details  of  the  dress 
of  older  children  that  were  most  curious  and  were 
wholly  unlike  the  contemporary  garb  of  their  elders ; 
sometimes  these  details  were  survivals  of  ancient 
modes  for  grown  folk,  sometimes  their  name  was  a 
survival  while  their  form  had  changed. 

For  the  dress  of  children  of  the  early  years  of 
colonial  life  —  the  seventeenth  century  —  1  have  an 
unusual  group  of  five  portraits.  One  is  the  little 
Padishal  child,  shown  with  her  mother  in  the  frontis- 
vuL.  I — T  273 
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piece,  one  is  Robert  Gibbcs  (shown  facing  pi^  311 
The  third  child  is  said  to  be  John  Quincy  —  hiT 
picture  is  opposite  this  page*  The  two  portraits  o^J 
Margaret  and  Henry  Gibbes  are  owned  in  Virginia^H 
but  are  too  dimly  photographed  for  reproduction^^ 
The  portrait  of  Robert  Gibbes  is  owned  by  inhe^j 
itance  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hager,  of  Kendal  Gree^H 
Massachusetts.  It  is  well  preserved,  having  hun^^ 
for  over  a  hundred  years  on  the  same  wall  in  the  ol^^ 
house.  He  was  four  years  old  when  this  portrait  wi^H 
painted.  It  is  marked  1670.  John  Quincy's  por^^ 
trait  is  marked  also  plainly  as  one  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  with  a  date  which  is  a  bit  dimmed ;  it  is  I 
either  1670  or  !690.  If  it  is  1690,  the  picture  can 
be  that  of  John  Quincy,  though  he  would  scarce! 
be  as  large  as  is  the  portrayed  figure.  If  the  d 
is  1670,  it  cannot  be  John  Quincy,  for  he  was  born 
in  1689.  The  picture  has  the  same  checker-board 
floor  as  the  three  other  Gibbes  portraits,  four  rows 
of  squares  wide;  and  the  child's  toes  are  set  at 
same  row  as  are  the  toes  of  the  shoes  in  the  pic 
of  Robert  Gibbes. 

The  portraits  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Gibbes  ^rt 
also   marked    plainly    1 670.     There  was   a    fourth 
Gibbes  child,  who  would  have  been  just  the  age  of 
the  subject  of  the  Quincy  portrait;  and  it  is  natu 
that  there  should  be  a  suspicion  that  this  fourth  p 
trait  is   of  the  fourth   Gibbes   child,  not  of  Jo 
Quincy. 

Margaret  Gibbes  was  born  in  i66j.  Hen 
Gibbes  was  born  in  1667.  He  became  a  Cong 
gational  minister.     His  daughter  married  Natha 
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The  Dress  of  Old-time  Children 

Appleton,  and  through  Nathaniel,  John,  Dn  John 
S,,  and  John,  the  porrrait,  with  that  of  Margaret, 
came  to  the  present  owner,  General  John  W.  S. 
Appleton,  of  Charlestownj  West  Virginia. 

The  dress  of  these  five  children  is  of  the  same 
rich  materials  that  would  be  worn  by  their  mothers. 
The  Padlshal  child  wears  black;  velvet  like  her 
mother's  gown ;  but  her  frock  is  brightened  with 
scarlet  points  of  color.  The  linings  of  the  velvet 
hanging  sleeves,  the  ribbon  knots  of  the  white  virago- 
sleeve,  the  shoe-tip,  the  curious  cap-tassel,  are  of 
bright  scarlet.  We  have  noted  the  dominance  of 
scarlet  in  old  English  costumes.  It  was  evidently 
the  only  color  favored  for  children.  The  lace  cap, 
the  rich  lace  stomacher,  the  lace-edged  apron,  all  are 
of  Flemish  lace.  Margaret  Gibbes  wears  a  frock  of 
similar  shape^  and  equally  rich  and  dark  in  color ;  it 
is  a  heavy  brocade  of  blue  and  red,  with  a  bit  of 
yellow*  Her  fine  apron,  stomacher,  and  full  sleeves 
are  rich  in  needlework,  Robert  Gibbes's  *'  coat,"  as 
a  boy's  dress  at  that  age  then  was  called,  is  a  striking 
costume.  The  inmost  sleeves  are  of  white  lawn, 
over  them  are  sleeves  made  of  strips  of  galloon  of 
a  pattern  in  yellow,  white,  scarlet,  and  black,  with  a 
rolled  cuff  of  red  velvet*  There  is  a  similar  roll 
around  the  hem  of  the  coat.  Still  further  sleeves 
are  hanging  sleeves  of  velvet  trimmed  with  the 
galloon. 

It  will  be  noted  that  his  hanging  sleeve  is  cut 
square  and  trimmed  squarely  across  the  end.  It  is 
similar  to  the  sleeves  worn  at  the  same  time  by  citi- 
zens  of  London  in  their  formal  *'  liveryman's  "  dress. 
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which  had  bands  like  pockets,  that  sometimes  really 
were  pockets. 

His  plain,  white,  hemstitched  band  would  indical 
that  he  was  a  boy,  did  not  the  swing  of  his  petticoal 
plainly  serve  to  show   it,  as  do  also  his  brothers' 
"  coats."     That  child  knew  well  what  it  was  to  treat 
and  trip  on  those  hated  petticoats  as  he  went  upstaJ) 
I  know  how  he  begged  for  breeches.      The  apron 
John  Qulncy  varies  slightly  in  shape  from  that  of 
the  other  boy,  but  the  general  dress  is  like,  save  his 
pretty,  gay,  scarlet  hood,  worn  over  a  white  lace  cap. 
'One  unique  detail  of  these  Gibbes  portraits,  and  the 
Quincy  portrait^  is  the  shoes.      In  all  four,  the  shoes 
are  of  buff  leather,  with  absolutely  square  toes,  with 
a  thickj  scarlet  sole  to  which  the  buff-leather  uppcr^^ 
seems  tacked  with  a  row  either  of  long,  thick,  whit4^| 
stitches  or  of  heavy  metal-headed  nails;  these  white 
dots  are  very  ornamental.     One  pair  of  the  shoes 
has  great  scarlet  roses  on  the  instep.     The  square 
toe  was  distinctly  a  Cavalier  fashion.      It  is  in   Miss 
Campion's  portrait,  facing  this  page,  and  in  the  prin^^ 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  page  282,  and  is  found  t^H 
many   portraits   of  the   day.      But    these  American 
shoes  are  in  the  minor  details  entirely  unlike  any 
English  shoes  I   have   seen  in  any  collection  els 
where,  and  are  most  interesting.     They  were  doub 
less  English  in  make. 

The  portrait  of  John  Quincy  resembles  much 
its  dress  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  two  years' 
old,  the    picture    now  at  Oiequers  Court,     Crom- 
well's  linen  collar  is  rounded,  and  a  curious  orna- 
ment is  worn  in  front,  as   a  little  girl  would  wear 
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locket.  The  whole  throat  and  a  little  of  the  upper 
neck  is  bare.  Dark  hair,  shghtly  curled,  comes  out 
from  the  close  cap  in  front  of  the  ears.  This  pic- 
ture of  Cromwell  distinctly  resembles  his  mother's 
portrait. 

The  quaint  tassel  or  rosette  or  feather  on  the  cap 
of  the  Padishal  child  was  a  fashion  of  the  day.  It  is 
seen  in  many  Dutch  portraits  of  children.  In  a  curi- 
ous old  satirical  print  of  Oliver  Cromwell  preaching 
are  the  figures  of  two  littte  children  drawn  standing 
by  their  mother's  side.  One  child's  back  is  turned 
for  our  sight,  and  shows  us  what  might  well  be  the 
back  of  the  gown  of  the  Padishal  child.  The  cap 
has  the  same  ornament  on  the  crown,  and  the  hang- 
ing sleeves — ^of  similar  form  —  have,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  inches  apart  from  shoulder  to  heel,  an  outside 
embellishment  of  knots  of  ribbon.  There  is  also  a 
band  or  strip  of  embroidery  or  passen^enterie  up  the 
back  of  the  gown  from  skirt-hem  to  lace  collar,  with 
a  row  of  buttons  on  the  strip.  This  proves  that 
the  dress  was  fastened  in  the  back,  as  the  stiff,  un- 
broken, white  stomacher  also  indicates.  The  other 
child  is  evidently  a  boy.  His  gown  is  long  and  fur- 
edged.  His  cap  is  round  like  a  Scotch  bonnet,  and 
has  also  a  tufr  or  rosette  at  the  crown.  On  either 
side  hang  long  strings  or  ribbon  bands  reaching  from 
the  cap  edge  to  the  knee. 

These  portraits  of  these  little  American  children 
display  nothing  of  that  God-given  attribute  which 
we  call  genius,  but  they  do  possess  a  certain  welcome 
trait,  which  is  truthfulness;  a  hard  attention  to  de- 
tail, which  confers  on  them  a  quality  of  exactness  of 
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likeness  of"  which  we  are  very^  sensible.  We  have 
for  comparison  a  series  of  portraits  of  the  same  dates, 
but  of  English  children,  the  children  of  the  royal  and 
court  families.  I  give  on  page  126  a  part  of  the 
portrait  group  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  namely,  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her 
two  children,  an  infant  son  and  a  daughter,  Mary. 
She  was  a  wonderful  child,  known  in  the  court  as 
"  Pretty  Moll,"  having  the  beauty  of  her  father,  the 
"  handsomest-bodied  "  man  in  courtj  his  vivacity, 
his  vigor,  and  his  love  of  dancing,  all  of  which 
made  him  the  prime  favorite  both  of  James  and 
his  son,  Charles. 

A  letter  exists  written  by  the  duchess  to  her  hus- 
band while  he  was  gone  to  Spain  with  his  thirty  suits 
of  richly   embroidered    garments    of  which    1    have 
written  in  my  first  chapter.     The  duchess  writes  of^^ 
"  Pretty  Moll,"  who  was  not  a  year  old: — '  ^J 

"  She  is  very  well,  1  thank  God  ^  and  when  she  is  set  to 
her  feet  and  held  by  her  sleeves  she  will  not  go  softly  but 
stamp,  and  set  one  foot  before  another  very  fast,  and  I 
think  she  will  run  before  she  can  go»  She  loves  dancing 
extremely  ;  and  when  the  Saraband  is  p]ayed„  she  will  get 
her  thumb  and!  finger  together  offering  to  snap  ;  and  then 
when  "'["oiTi  Duff"  is  sung,  she  will  shake  her  apron  ;  and 
when  she  hears  the  tune  of  the  clapping  dance  my  Ladv 
Frances  Herbert  taught  the  Prince,  she  will  clap  both  her 
hands  together,  and  on  her  breast^  and  she  can  tell  the 
tunes  as  well  as  any  of  us  can  ;  and  as  thev  change  tunes 
she  will  change  her  dancing.  ]  would  you  were  here  but 
to  see  her,  for  you  would  take  much  delight  in  her  now  she 
is  so  full  of  pretty  p!ay  and  tricks.  Everybody  says  she 
grows  each  day   more  like  you." 
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Can  you  not  see  the  engaging  little  creature,  clap- 
ping her  hands  and  trying  to  step  out  in  a  dance? 
No  imaginary  description  could  equal  in  charm  this 
bit  of  real  life,  this  word-picture  painted  in  bright 
and  living  colors  by  a  mother's  love.  I  give  another 
merry  picture  of  her  childhood  and  widowhood  in  a 
later  chapter.  Many  portraits  of  "  Pretty  Moll" 
were  painted  by  Van 
Dvckj  more  than  of 
any  woman  in  England 
save  the  queen.  One 
shows  her  in  the  few 
months  that  she  was 
the  child-wife  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  She  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  great 
family  group.  She  was 
married  thrice;  her  fa- 
vorite choice  of  charac-  '"*^''^  '^'P- 
ter  in  which  to  be  painted  was  Saint  Agnes,  who 
died  rather  than  be  married  at  all. 

Both  mother  and  child  in  this  picture  wear  a  lace 
cap  of  unusual  shape,  rather  broader  where  turned 
over  at  the  ear  than  at  the  top.  It  is  seen  on  a  few 
other  portraits  of  that  date,  and  seems  to  have  come 
to  England  with  the  queen  of  James  ).  It  disap- 
peared before  the  graceful  modes  of  hair-dressing 
introduced  by  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

The  genius  of  Van  Dyck  has  preserved  for  us  a 
wonderful  portraiture  of  children  of  this  period,  the 
children  or   King  Charles   I.     The   earliest  group 
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shows  the  king  and  queen  with  two  chsMrcn ;  one 
a  baby  in  arms  with  long  clothes  and  close  cap  — 
this  might  have  been  painted  yesterday.  The  Jlttie 
prince  standing  at  his  father's  knee  ts  in  a  dark  green 
frock,  much  like  John  Quincy's,  and  apparently  no 
richer.  A  painting  at  Windsor  shows  king  anci^ 
queen  with  the  two  princes,  Charles  and  James^f 
another,  also  at  Windsor^  gives  the  mother  with  the 
two  sons.  One  at  Turin  gives  the  two  princes  with 
their  sister.  At  Windsor,  and  in  replica  at  Berlin,  is 
the  famous  masterpiece  with  the  five  children,  dated 
i6j7. 

This  exquisite  group  shows  Charles,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (aged  seven),  with  his  arm  on  the  head  of  a 
great  dog ;  he  is  in  the  full  garb  of  a  grown  man,  ^^ 
Cavalier.  His  suit  is  red  satin  \  the  shoes  are  whitxiH 
with  red  roses.  Mary,  demure  as  in  all  her  por- 
traits, is  aged  six  ;  she  wears  virago-sleeves  made 
like  those  of  Margaret  Gibbes^  with  hanging  sleeves 
over  them,  a  lace  stomacher,  and  cap,  with  tufts  of 
scarlet,  and  hair  curled  lightly  on  the  forehead,  and 
pulled  out  at  the  side  in  ringlets,  like  that  of  her 
mother^  Henrietta  Maria,  The  Duke  of  York, 
aged  two,  wears  a  red  dress  spotted  with  yellow,  with 
sleeves  precisely  like  those  of  Robert  Gibbes;  white 
lace-edged  apron,  stomacher,  and  cap ;  his  hair  is  in 
curls.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  aged  about  two  ; 
she  is  in  blue.  Her  cap  is  of  wrought  and  tucked 
lawn,  and  she  wears  either  a  pearl  ear-ring  or  a  pearl 
pendant  at  the  corner  of  the  cap  just  at  the  ear,  and 
a  string  of  pearls  around  her  neck.  She  has  a  gentle, 
serious  face,  one  with  a  premonitory  tinge  of  sad^ 
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ness.  She  was  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  king, 
and  wrote  the  inexpressibly  touching  account  of  his 
last  days  in  prison.  She  was  but  thirteen,  and  he 
said  to  her  the  day  before  his  execution,  "  Sweet- 
heart, you  will  forget  all  this."  "Not  while  I 
live,"  she  answered,  with  many  tears,  and  promised 
to  write  it  down.  She  lived  but  a  short  time,  for 
she  was  broken-hearted;  she  was  found  dead,  with 
her  head  lying  on  the  religious  book  she  had  been 
reading — in  which  attitude  she  is  carved  on  her 
tomb.  The  baby  is  Princess  Anne,  a  fat  little  thing 
not  a  year  old ;  she  is  naked,  save  for  a  close  cap  and 
a  little  drapery.  She  died  when  three  and  a  half 
years  old  ;  died  with  these  words  on  her  lips, 
"Lighten  Thou  mine  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  I  sleep 
not  the  sleep  of  Death."  It  was  not  Puritan  chil- 
dren only  at  that  time  who  were  filled  with  deep 
religious  thought,  and  gave  expression  to  that 
thought  even  in  infancy  ;  children  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  all  widely  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  and 
Biblical  words  were  the  familiar  speech  of  the  day, 
of  both  young  and  old.  It  rouses  in  me  strange 
emotions  when  I  gaze  at  this  portrait  and  remember 
all  that  came  into  the  lives  of  these  royal  children^ 
They  had  been  happier  had  they  been  born,  like  the 
little  Gibbes  children,  in  America,  and  of  untitled 
parents. 

At  Amsterdam  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of 
Princess  Mary  painted  with  her  cousin,  William 
of  Orange,  who  became  her  child-husband.  She 
had  the  happiest  life  of  any  of  the  five  —  if  she  ever 


narrower,  her  face  more  demure.  His  likeness  w 
here  given.  The  only  marked  difference  in  the 
dress  of  these  children  from  the  dress  of  the  Gibbes 
children  is  in  the  lace ;  the  royal  family  wear  laces 
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with  deeply  pointed  edges,  the  point  known  as  a 
Vandyke.  The  American  children  wear  slraight- 
edged  laces,  as  was  the  general  manner  of  laces  of 
that  day.  An  old  print  of  the  Duke  of  York  when 
about  seven  years  old  is  given  (facing  page  l68). 
He  carries  in  his  hand  a  quaint  racket. 

The  costume  worn  by  these  children  is  like  that 
of  plebeian  English  children  of  the  same  date.  A 
manuscript  drawing  of  a  child  of  the  people  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I  shows  a  precisely  similar  dress, 
save  that  the  child  is  in  leading-strings  held  by  the 
mother ;  and  in  the  belt  to  which  the  leading-strings 
are  attached  is  thrust  a  "  muckinder  "  or  handker- 
chief. 

These  leading-strings  are  seldom  used  now,  but 
they  were  for  centuries  a  factor  in  a  child's  progress. 
They  were  a  favorite  gift  to  children  ;  and  might  be  a 
simple  flat  strip  of  strong  stuff,  or  might  be  richly 
worked  like  the  leading-strings  which  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  embroidered  for  her  little  baby,  James. 
These  are  three  bands  of  Spanish  pink  satin  ribbon^ 
each  about  four  or  five  feet  long  and  over  an  inch 
wide.  The  three  are  sewed  with  minute  over-and- 
over  stitches  into  a  flat  band  about  four  inches  wide, 
and  are  embroidered  with  initials,  emblems  of  the 
crown,  a  verse  of  a  psalm,  and  a  charming  flower 
and  grape  design.  The  gold  has  tarnished  into 
brown,  and  .the  flower  colors  are  fled;  but  it  is  still 
a  beautiful  piece  of  work+  speaking  with  no  uncertain 
voice  of  a  tender,  loving  mother  and  a  womanly 
queen.  There  were  crewel-worked  leading-strings 
in  America.     One  is  prettily  Uned  with  strips  of 
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handsome  brocade  that  had  been  the  mother's  wed- 
ding petticoat;  it  is  not  an  ill  rival  of  the  princely; 
leading-strings. 

Another  little  English  girl,  who  was  not  a  princess, 
but  who  lived  in  the  years  when  ran  and  played  our 
little  American  children,  was  Miss  Campion,  who 
"•minded  her  horn-book  "  —  minded  it  so  well  that 
she  has  been  duly  honored  as  the  only  English  child 
ever  painted  with  horn-book  in  hand.  Her  petti- 
coat and  stomacher,  her  apron,  and  cap  and  hanging 
sleeves  and  square-toed  shoes  are  just  like  Margaret 
Gibbes's  —  bought  in  the  same  London  shops,  very 
likely. 

Not  only  did  all  these  little  English  and  American 
children  dress  alike,  but  so  did  French  children,  and 
so  did  Spanish  children  —  only  little  Spanish  girls 
had  to  wear  hoops.  Hoops  were  invented  in  Spain  ; 
and  proud  was  the  Spanish  queen  of  them. 

Velasquez,  contemporary  with  Van  Dyck,  painted 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa;  the  portrait  is  now  in 
the  Prado  at  Madrid.  She  carries  a  handkerchief 
as  big  as  a  tablecloth ;  but  above  her  enormous 
hoop  appears  not  only  the  familiar  virago-sleeve, 
but  the  straight  whisk  or  collar,  just  like  that  of 
English  children  and  dames.  This  child  and  the 
Princess  Marguerite,  by  Velasquez,  have  the  hair 
parted  on  one  side  with  the  top  lock  turned  aside 
and  tied  with  a  knot  of  ribbon  precisely  as  we  lie 
our  little  daughters'  hair  to-day  ;  and  as  the  bride 
of  Charles  II  wore  her  hair  when  he  married  her, 
French  children  had  not  assumed  hoops.  I  have 
an  old  French  portrait  before  me  of  a  little  demoj- 
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selie,  aged  five,  in  a  scarlet  cloth  gown  with  edgings 
of  a  n^TOw  gray  gimp  or  silver  lace.  All  the  sleeves, 
the  slashes,  the  long,  hanging  sleeves  are  thus  edged. 
She  wears  a  long,  narrow,  white  lawn  apron,  and  her 
stiff  bodice  has  a  stomacher  of  lawn*  There  is  a 
straight  white  collar  tied  with  tiny  bows  in  front  and 
white  cuffs  ;  a  scarlet  close  cap  edged  with  silver  lace 
completes  an  exquisite  costume,  which  is  in  shape 
like  that  of  Margaret  Gibbes.  The  garments  of  all 
these  children,  royal  and  subjectj  are  too  long,  of 
course,  for  comfort  in  walking;  too  stiff,  likewise, 
for  comfort  in  wearing;  too  richly  laced  to  be  suit- 
able for  everyday  wear  ;  too  costly,  save  for  folk  of 
wealth  ;  yet  nevertheless  so  quaint,  so  becoming,  so 
handsome,  so  rich,  that  we  reluctandy  turn  away 
from   them. 

The  dress  of  all  young  children  in  families  of 
estate  was  cumbersome  to  a  degree.  There  exists 
to-day  a  warrant  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  of 
Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VHI,  when  she  was 
a  sportive,  wilful,  naughty  little  child  of  four.  She 
wore  such  unwieldy  and  ugly  guise  as  this :  kirtles 
of  tawny  damask  and  black  satin  ;  gowns  of  green 
and  crimson  striped  velvet  edged  with  purple  tinsel, 
which  must  have  been  hideous.  All  were  lined  with 
heavy  black  buckram.  Indeed,  the  inner  portions, 
the  linings  of  old-time  garments,  even  of  royalty, 
were  far  from  elegant.  1  have  seen  garments  worn 
by  grown  princesses  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereof  the  rich  brocade  bodies  were  lined  with 
common,  heavy  fabric,  usually  a  stiff  linen  ;  and 
the  sewing  was  done  with  thread  as  coarse  as  shoe- 
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thread,  often  homespun.  This,  too,  when  the  sleei 
and  neck-ruffles  would  be  of  needlework,  so  exquisil 
that  it  could  not  be  rivalled  in  execution  to-day. 

Many  of  the  older  portraits  of  children  showrj 
hanging  sleeves.  The  rich  claret  velvet  dresses  of  < 
the  Van  Cortlandt  twins^  aged  four,  had  hangingi 
sleeves.  This  dress  is  given  in  my  book,  Child  Life\ 
in  Colonial  Days  J  as  is  that  of  Katherine  Ten  Broeck, 
another  child  of  Dutch  birth  living  in  New  York, 
who  also  wore  heavy  hanging  sleeves. 

The  use  of  the  word  hanging  sleeves  in  com- 
mon speech  and  in  literature  is  most  interesting.  It 
had  a  figurative  meaning;  it  symbolized  youth  and 
innocence.  This  meaning  was  acquired,  of  course, 
from  the  wear  for  centuries  of  hanging  sleeves  by 
little  children,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  had  a  second, 
a  derivative  signification,  being  constantly  employed  ^, 
as  a  figure  of  speech  to  indicate  second  childhood  ;  it^ 
was  used  with  a  wistful  tender  meaning  as  an  emblem 
of  the  helplessness  of  feeble  old  age.  The  follow- 
ing example  shows  such  an  employment  of  the  term. 

In   1720,  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  of  Boston,  thei 
about   seventy-live   years    of  age,  wrote   to  another' 
old  gentleman,  whose  widowed  sister  he  desired  to 
marry,  in  these  words  :  — 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  going  frorn  scliool  at  New- 
bury to  have  sometime  met  your  sisters  Martha  and  ^^^^  ^— 
in  Hanging  Sleeves,  coming  home  from  their  school  ii^H 
Chandlers  Lane,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
them.  And  ]  could  Hnd  tt  in  my  hean  now  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Martha  again,  now  I  myself  am  reduc'^d  to  Hang- 
ing Sleeves." 
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William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in  Virginiaj  in  one 
of  his  engaging  and  sprightly  letters  written  in 
1732,  pictures  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  when  "a 
man  was  reckoned  at  Years  of  Discretion  at  100; 
Boys  went  into  Breeches  at  about  40  ;  Girles  con- 
tinued in  Hanging  Sleeves  till  50,  and  plaid  with 
their    Babys  till  Threescore*" 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  seven  years  old,  he 
wrote  a  poem  which  was  sent  to  his  uncle,  a  bright 
old  Quaker.  This  uncle  responded  in  clever  lines 
which  begin  thus :  — 

"  *Tis  time  for  irtt  to  throw  aside  my  pen 

When  Hanging -Sleeves  read,  write  and  rhyme  like  men. 
This  forward  Spring  foretells  a  plenteous  crop 
For  if  the  bud  bear  grain,  what  will  the  top?*' 

A  curious  use  of  the  long  hanging  sleeve  was  as 
a  pocket;  that  is,  it  would  seem  curious  to  us  were 
it  not  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  capacity  of  the 
sleeves  of  our  unwelcome  friend,  Ah  Sing.  The 
pocketing  sleeve  of  the  time  of  Henry  III  still 
exists  in  the  heraldic  charge  known  as  the  manche, 
borne  by  the  Hastings  and  Norton  family.  This 
is  also  called  maunch,  emanche,  and  mancheron. 
The  word  "  manchette/'  an  ornamented  cuff,  retains 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  does  manacle ;  all  are 
from  manus. 

Hanging  sleeves  had  a  time  of  short  popularity 
for  grown  folk  while  Anne  Boleyn  was  queen  of 
England  ;  for  the  little  finger  of  her  left  hand  had 
a  double  tip,  and  the  long,  graceful  sleeves  effectually 
concealed  the  deformity. 
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book  entitled  Child 


>  Iff  Colomai  Day 
have  given  over  thirty  portraits  of  American  children. 
These  show  the  changes  of  fashions,  the  wear  of 
children  at  various  periods  and  ages.     Childish  dress 
ever  reflected   the   dress   of  their   elders,  and    often 
closely  imitated  it.     Two  very  charming  costumes^ 
are  worn  by  two  little  children  of  the  province  ol 
South    Carolina.       The  little  girl  is  but  two  years' 
old.     She  is  Klliiior  Cordes,  and  was  painted  about 
1740.      She    is    a    lovely    little    child    of    French 
features   and    French    daintiness    of   dress,  albeit  a 
bright    yellow    brocaded    satin   would    seem    rathei^^ 
gorgeous  attire  for  a  girl  of  her  years.     The  boy  i^^| 
her  kinsman,  Daniel   Ravenel,  and  was  then  about 
five  years  old.      He  wore  what  might  be  termed  a 
frock  with  spreading  petticoats,  which  touched  the 
ground ;  there  is  a  decided  boyishness  in  the  tight- 
fitting,  trim  waistcoat  with  its  silver  buttons  and  lacefl 
and  the  befrogged  coat  with  broad  cuflfe  and  wrist 
ruffles,   and    turned-over   re  vers,   and   narrow    linen 
inner  collar.      It  is  an  exceptionally  pleasing  boy'^^^ 
dress,  for  a  little  boy.  ^H 

A  somewhat  similar  but  more  feminine  coat  13 
worn  by  Thomas  Aston  Coffin  ;  it  opens  in  fronl^^ 
over  a  white  satin  petticoat,  and  it  has  a  low-cu^H 
neck  and  sleeves  shortened  to  the  elbow,  and  worn 
over  full  white  undersleeves.  Other  portraits  by 
Copley  show  the  same  dress  of  white  satin,  which 
boys  wore  till  six  years  of  age. 

Copley's  portrait  of  his  own  children  is  given  on 
a  bter  page.  This  family  group  always  startles  all 
who  have  seen  it  only  in  photographs  ;  for  its  colors 
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are  so  unexpected,  so  frankly  crude  and  vivid.  The 
individuals  are  all  charming.  The  oldest  child)  the 
daughter,  Ehzabeth,  stands  in  the  foreground  in  a 
delightful  white  frock  of  striped  gauze.  This  is 
worn  over  a  pink  slip,  and  the  pink  tints  show  in 
the  thinner  folds  of  whiteness ;  a  fine  piece  of  texture- 
painting.  The  gauze  sash  is  tied  in  avast  ktiotjand 
lies  out  in  a  train  ;  this 


is  a  more  vivid  pink, 
inclining  to  the  tint  of 
the  old-rose  damask  fur- 
niture -  covering.  She 
wears  a  pretty  little  net 
and  muslin  cap  with  a 
cap-pin  like  a  tiny  rose. 
This  single  figure  is  not 
excelled^  1  think,  by  any 
child's  portrait  in  for- 
eign galleries,  nor  is  it 
often  equalled.  Nor 
can  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression ofchildish  love 
and  confidence  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  boy, 
John  Singleton  Copley,  Junior,  who  later  became 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  find  a  rival  in  painting.  It  is  an 
unspeakably  touching  portrait  to  all  who  have  seen 
upturned  close  to  their  own  eyes  the  trusting  and 
loving  face  of  a  beautiful  son  as  he  clung  with  strong 
boyish  arms  and  affection  to  his  mother's  neck. 

This    little    American   boy,   who   became    Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  wears  a  nankeen  suit  with 


nfant  Child  ot  Francis  Hopkinson, 
"the  Signer."  Pdinted  by  Fran- 
cis Hopkinson. 
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a  lilac-tinted  sash.  It  is  his  beaver  hat  with  goia 
hatband  and  blue  feather  that  Hes  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  of  the  grandfather,  Richard  Clarke.  The 
baby,  held  by  the  grandfather,  wears  a  coral  and 
bells  on  a  lilac  sash-ribbon ;  such  a  coral  as  we  see 
in  many  portraits  of  infants.  Another  child  in  white- 
embroidered  robe  and  dark  yellow  sash  completes 
this  beautiful  family  picture.  Its  great  fault  to  me 
is  the  blue  of  Mrs.  Copley's  gown,  which  is  as  vivid 
as  a  peacock's  breast.  This  painting  is  deemed  Cop- 
ley's masterpiece;  but  an  equal  interest  is  that  it  is 
such  an  absolute  and  open  expression  o(  Copley's 
lovable  character  and  upright  life.  In  it  we  can 
read  his  affectionate  nature,  his  love  of  his  sweet 
wife,  his  happy  home-relations,  and  his  pride  in  his 
beautiful  children. 

There  is  ainple  proof,  not  only  in  the  inventories 
which  chance  to  be  preserved,  but  in  portraits  of 
the  times,  that  children's  dress  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  often  costly.  Of  course  the  children 
of  wealthy  parents  only  would  have  their  portraits 
painted;  but  their  dress  was  as  rich  as  the  dress 
of  the  children  of  the  nobility  in  England  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  see  this  in  the  colored  repro- 
duction of  the  portraits  of  Hon.  James  Bowdoin 
and  his  sister,  Augusta,  afterwards  Lady  Temple. 
That  they  were  good  likenesses  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  faces  are  strongly  like  those  of  the 
same  persons  in  more  mature  years.  You  6nd 
little  Augusta  changed  but  slightly  in  matronhood 
in  the  fine  pastel  by  Copley.  In  this  portrait 
of  the  two    Bowdoin   children,  the   entire  dress  i&. 
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given.  Seldom  are  rhe  shoes  shown.  These  are 
interesting,  for  the  boy^'s  square-toed  black  shoes 
with  buckles  are  wbolly  unlike  his  sister's  blue 
morocco  slippers  with  turned-up  peaks  and  gilt 
ornaments  from  toe  to  instep,  making  a.  foot-^ear 
much  like  certain  Turk- 
ish slippers  seen  to-day. 
Her  hair  has  the  bedi- 
zenment  of  beads  and 
feathers,  which  were 
worn  by  young  girls  for 
as  many  years  as  their 
mothers  wore  the  same. 
The  young  lad's  dress  is 
precisely  like  his  father's. 
There  is  much  charm  in 
these  straight  little  fig- 
ures. They  have  the  aris- 
tocratic beari  ng  which 
is  a  family  trait  of  all 
of  that  kin.  I  should 
not  deem  Lady  Temple 
ever  a  beauty,  though 
she  was  called  so  by 
Manasseh  Cutter,  a  minister  who  completely  yielded 
to  her  charms  when  she  was  a  grandmother  and 
forty-four.  This  portrait  of  brother  and  sister  is, 
I  believe,  by  Blackburn.  The  dress  is  similar  and 
the  date  the  same  as  the  portrait  of  the  Misses 
Royall  (one  of  whom  became  Lady  Pepperell), 
which  is  by  Blackburn. 

The  portrait  of  a  charming  little  American  child 


M.iry   Se.ton,    ]  763. 
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is  shown  on  page  291.  This  child,  in  feature,  figure, 
and  attitude,  and  even  in  the  companionship  or  the 
kitten,  is  a  curious  replica  of  a  famous  English  por- 
trait of  "Miss  Trimmer."  ■ 
J  have  written  at  Jength  in  Chapter  IV  of  a  grand- 
mother in  the  Hall  family  and  of  the  Hall  family 
connection.  Let  me  tell  of  another  grandmother, 
Madam  Lydia  Colemanj  the  daughter  of  the  old 
Indian  fighter,  Captain  Joshua  Scottow*  She,  like 
Madam  Symonds  and  Madam  Stoddard,  had  had 
several  husbands  —  Colonel  Benjamin  Gibbs,  At- 
torney-General Anthony  Checkley,  and  William 
Coleman.  The  Hall  children  were  her  grand- 
children ;  and  came  to  Boston  for  schooling  at  one 
time.  Many  letters  exist  of  Hon,  Hugh  Hall  to 
and  from  his  grandmother^  Madam  Coleman.  She 
writes  thus :  — 

*' As  for  Richard  since  I  told  him  I  would  write  to  his 
Father  he  Is  more  orderly,  &  he  is  very  hungry,  and  has 
grown  so  much  yt  all  his  Clothes  h  too  Little  for  him.  He 
loves  hcs  book  and  his  play  too.  I  hired  him  to  get  a 
Chapter  of  yc  Proverbs  &  give  him  a  penny  every  Sabbath 
day,  &  promised  him  5  shillings  when  he  can  say  them  all 
bv  heart.  1  would  do  my  duty  by  his  soul  as  well  as  his 
body.  ...  He  has  grown  a  good  boy  and  minds  his 
School  and  Lattin  and  Dancing.  He  is  a  brisk  Child  5r 
grows  very  Cute  and  wont  wear  his  new  silk  coat  yt  was 
made  for  him.  He  wont  wear  it  every  day  so  vt  I  don't 
know  whac  to  do  with  it.  It  worn  make  him  a  jackltt.  I 
would  have  htm  a  good  hiiKbandcr  but  he  is  but  a  child. 
For  shoes,  gloves,  hankers  &  stockins,  they  ask  very  deare, 
S  shillings  for  a  paire  &  Richard  takes  no  care  of  them. 
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Richard  wears  out  nigh  11  paire  of  shoes  a  year.  He 
brought    li  hankers  with  him  and  they  have  all   been   lost 

»long  ago;  and  I  have  bought  him  3  or  4  marc  at  a  time. 
His  way  is  to  tic  knottys  at  one  end  &  beat  ye  Boys  with 
them  and  then  to  lose  them  5f  he  cares  not  a  bit  what  I 
will  say  to  him," 

Madam  Coleman,  after  this  handful,  was  given 
charge  of  his  sister  Sarah.  When  Missy  arrived  from 
the  BarbadoeSj  she  was  eight  years  old.  She  brought 
with  her  a  maid.  The  grandmother  wrote  back 
cheerfully  to  the  parents  that  the  child  was  well  and 
brisk,  as  indeed  she  was.  All  the  very  young  gentle- 
men and  young  ladies  of  Boston  Brahmin  blood  paid 
her  visits,  and  she  gave  a  feast  at  a  child*s  dancing- 
party  with  the  sweetmeats  left  over  from  her  sea- 
store.  Her  stay  in  her  grandmother's  household 
was  surprisingly  brief.  She  left  unbidden  with  her 
maid,  and  went  to  a  Mr.  Binning's  to  board;  she 
sent  home  word  to  the  Barbadoes  that  her  grand- 
mother made  her  drink  water  with  her  meaJs.  Her 
brother  wrote  to  Madam  Coleman:  — 

»■<■  We  were  all  persuaded  of  your  tender  and  hearty  affec- 
tion to  my  Sister  when  we  recommended  her  to  your  pa- 
rental care.  We  are  sorrv  to  hear  of  her  I;idcpcndence  In 
removing  from  under  the  Benign  Influences  of  your  Wing 
&i  am  surprised  she  dare  do  it  without  our  leave  or  con- 
sent or  that  Mr.  Binning  receive  her  at  his  house  before 
he  knew  how  we  were  affected  to  it.  We  shall  now  desire 
Mr.  Binning  to  resign  her  with  her  waiting  maid  to  you  and 
in  our  Letter  to  him  have  strictly  ordered  her  to  Return 
to  your  House/' 
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But  no  brother  could  control  this  spirited  you] 
damsel.  Three  months  later  a  letter  from  Mad* 
Coleman  read  thus  ;  — 

^'Sally^  wont  go  to  school  nor  to  church  and  wanes  a  ni 
muff  and  a  great  many  other  things  she  doJi't  need.  1 
her  fine  things  are  cheaper  in  Barbadoes.  She  is  well  af 
brisk,  says  her  Brother  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  as  lot 
as  her  father  is  alive," 

Hugh   Hall  wrote  in  return,  saying  his  daugh) 
ought  to  have  one  room  to  sleep  in,  and  her  mai< 
another,  that  k  was  not  befitting  children  of  tht 
station  to  drink  water,  they  should    have  wine   an< 
been      We  cannot  wonder  that   they  dressed   lik^ 
their  elders  since  they  were  treated  like  their  eldei 
in  other  respects. 

The  dress  of  very  young  girls  was  often  extraordij 
narily  rich.     We  find  this  order  sent  to   London 
1739,  for  finery  for  Mary  Cabell,  daughter  of 
William  Cabell  of  Virginia,  when  she  was  but  thi 
teen  years  old  :  — 

"  I  Prayer    Book  (almost    every  such  inventory  had 
item). 
I  Red  Silk  Petticoat. 
1  Very  good  broad  Silver  laced  hat  and  hat-band. 

1  Pair  Stays  17  inches  round  the  waist. 

2  Pair  fine  Shoes. 
12  Pair  fine  Stockings. 

I   Hoop  Petticoat. 
I  Pair  Ear  rings. 
I  Pair  Clasps, 

3  Pair  Stiver  Buttons  set  with  Stones. 
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1  Suit  of  Headclothes. 
4  Fine  Handkerchiefs  and  Ruffles  suitable. 
A  Very  handsome  Knot  and  Girdle, 
A  Fine  Cloak  and  Short  Aproji." 

I  never  read  such  a.  list  as  this  without  picturing 

the  delight  of  httle   Mary  Cabell  when   she  opened 
the  box  containing  all  these  pretty  garments. 

The  order  given  by  Colonel  John  Lewis  for  his 
young  ward  of  eleven  years  old  —  another  Virginia 
child  —  reads  thus :  — - 

"A  cap^  rufflfi  and  tucker,  the  lace  51.  per  yard. 

1  pair  White  Stays. 

8  pair  White  kid  gloves. 

2  pair  Colour''d  kid  gloves. 
2  pair  worsted  hose. 

3;  pair  thread  hose. 
I  pair  &ilk  shoes  laced. 

1  pa,ir  morocco  shoes. 

4  pair  plain  Spanish  shoes. 

2  pair  calf  shoes* 
I  Mask. 

I  Fan. 

1  Necklace. 

1  Girdle  and  BucJcEe. 

1  Piece  fashionable  Calico. 

4  yards  Ribbon  for  Knots. 

r  Hoop  Coat. 

I  Hat. 

1^  Yard  of  Cambric. 

A  Mantua  and  Coat  of  Slite  Lustring," 

Orders  for  purchases  were  regularly  despatched  to 
a   London  agent   by  George  Washington  after  his 
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marriage.  In  1761  he  orders  a  full  list  of  garments 
for  both  his  stepchildren.  "^  Miss  Custis  "  was  only 
six  years  old.      These  are  some  of  the  items  :  — 

"  I  Coat  made  of  Fashionable  Silk. 
A  Fashiuiiabk-  Cap  or  Hllet  with  Bib  apron. 
Ruffli-s  and  Tucki^rs,  to  be  laced. 
4  Fashionable  Ore^ses  macie  of  Long  L^wn. 
2  Fine  Cambrick  Frocks. 
A  Satm  Capuchin,  hat,  and  neckatees. 
A  Persian  Qiiiltcd  Coar. 

1  p.  Pack  Thread  Stays. 
4  p.  Callimancq  Shoes. 
6  p.  Leather  Shoes. 

2  p.  Satin  Shoes  with  flat  ties. 
6  p.  Fine  Cotton  Stockings, 

4  p.  White  Worsted  Stockings. 

12  p.  Mitts. 

6  p.  White  Kid  Gloves, 

I  p.  Silver  Shoe  Biicltles. 

I  p.  Neat  Sleeve  Buttons. 

6  Handsome  Egrcttes  Different  Sorts. 

6  Yards  Ribbon  for  Egrettes. 

12  Yards  Coarse  Greeji  Callimanco," 

A  Virginia  gentleman,  Colonel  WilHam  Fleming, 
kept  for  several  years  a  close  account  of  the  money 
he  spent  for  his  little  daughters,  who  were  young 
misses  of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  year  17H7.  The 
most  expensive  single  items  are  bonnets,  each  at 
j^4  lo.c. ;  an  umbrella,  ^^'2  Ss.  Cloth  cloaks  and  sad- 
dles and  bridles  for  nding  were  costly  items.  Tam- 
boured muslin  was  at  that  time  i8j.  a  yard  ;  durant, 
jj.    6(i.;    lutestring,    12J. ;    calico,    6s.    2^.      Scarlet 
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cloaks  for  each  girl  cost  ^1  \^s.  each.  Other  dress 
materials  besides  those  named  above  were  cam- 
bric, linen,  cottonj  osnaburgs,  negro  cotton^  book- 
muslin,  ermin,  nankeen,  persian,  Turkey  cotton, 
shalloon,  and  swanskin.  There  were  many  yards  of 
taste  and  ribbon,  black  lace,  and  edgings,  and  gauze 
—  gauze  —  gauze.  A  curious  item  several  times 
appearing  is  a  "paper  bonnet,"  not  bonnet-paper, 
which  latter  was  a  constant  purchase  on  women's 
lists.  There  were  pen-knives,  "  scanes  of  silk," 
crooked  combs,  morocco  shoes,  "nitting  pins,"  con- 
stant "  sticks  of  pomatum,"  fans,  "  chanes,"  a  shawl, 
a  tamboured  coat,  gloves,  stockings,  trunks,  bands 
and  c!asps»  tooth-brushesj  silk  gloves,  necklaces, 
"fingered  gloves,"  silk  stockings,  handkerchiefs, 
china  teacups  and  saucers  and  silver  spoons.  All 
these  show  a  very  generous  outht. 

In  the  year  1770  a  delightful,  engaging  little  child 
came  to  Boston  from  Nova  Scotia  to  live  tor  a  time 
with  her  aunt,  a  Boston  gentlewoman,  and  to  attend 
Boston  schools.  For  the  amusement  of  her  parents 
so  far  away,  and  for  practice  in  penmanship,  she  kept 
during  the  years  1771  and  part  of  1772  a  diary. 
She  was  but  ten  years  old  when  she  began,  but  her 
intelligence  and  originality  make  this  diary  a  valua- 
ble record  of  domestic  life  in  Boston  at  that  date. 
1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  her  diary  with 
notes  under  the  title,  Diary  of  Anna  Green  fVinslow, 
a  Boston  School  Girl,  in  ihe  Tear  z///-  I  lived  so 
much  with  her  while  transcribing  her  words  that  she 
seems  almost  like  a  child  of  my  own.  Like  other 
unusual  children  she  died  young  —  when  but  nine- 
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teen.  She  was  not  so  gifted  and  wonderful  and  rare 
a  creature  as  that  star  among  children,  MarjoHea| 
Fleming,  yet  she  was  in  many  ways  equally  interest-J^| 
ing;  she  was  a  frank,  homely  little  liower  of  New 
England  life  destined  never  to  grow  old  or  weary,  or 
tired  or  sad,  but  to  live  forever  in  eternal,  happy 
childhood,  through  the  magic  living  words  in  the 
hundred  pages  of  her  time-stained  diary. 

She  was  of  what  Dr.  Holmes  called  Boston  Brah- 
min blood,  was  related  to  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  best  families  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  knew 
the  best  society.  Dress  was  to  her  a  matter  of  dis- 
tinct importance,  and  her  clothes  were  carefully  fash- 
ionable. Her  distress  over  wearing  "an  old  red 
Domino"  was  genuine.  We  have  in  her  words 
many  references  to  her  garments,  and  we  find  her 
dress  very  handsome.  This  is  what  she  wore  at  a? 
child's  party;  — 


**  I  was  dressed  in  my  yellow  coat,  black  bib  &  apron^ 
black  feathers  on  my  head,  my  past  comb  &  all  my  past 
garnet,  marquesetc  &  jet  pins,  together  with  my  silver  plume 
—  my  [oket,  rings,  black  collar  round  my  neck,  black  mitts 
&C  vards  of  blue  ribbin  (black  &  blue  is  high  last),  striped 
tucker  6c  ruffels  (^not  my  best^  &  my  silk  shoes  completed 
my  dress." 


1 


A  few  days  later  she  writes :  — 


**»«!^ 


"  I  wore  my  black  bib  &  apron,  my  pompedore  sh 
the  cap  my  Aunt  Storcr  since  presented  me  with  (blue  rib- 
bins  on  it)  Si  a  very  handsome  locket  in  the  shape  of  a 
hart  she  gave  me,  the  past  Pin  my  Hon'd  Papa  prescnlccl 
me  with  in  my  cap.      Mj'  new  cloak  &  bonnet,  my  pompe 
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dore  gloves,  &c.  And  I  would  tell  you  that  for  the  fint 
time  they  ail  on  iik'd  my  dress  very  much.  My  cloak  &  bon- 
nett  are  really  very  handsome  &  so  they  had  need  he.  For 
they  cost  an  amasing  sight  of  money,  not  quite  £^^y  tho' 
Aunt  Suky  said  that  she  supposed  Aunt  Dcming  would  be 
frighted  out  of  her  Wits  at  the  money  it  cost.  I  have  got 
ene  covering  by  the  cost  that  is  genteel  &  I  hke  it  nauch 
myself." 

As  this  was  in  the  times  of  depreciated  values, 
^45  was  not  so  brge  a  sum  to  expend  for  a  girl's 
outdoor  garments  as  at  first  sight  appears. 

She  gives  a  very  exact  account  of  her  successions 
of  head-gear,  some  being  borrowed  finery.  She 
apparently  managed  to  rise  entirely  above  the  hated 
"black  hatt "  and  red  domino,  which  she  patroniz- 
ingly said  would  be  "  Decent  for  Common  Occa- 
tions."     She  writes :  — 

*'  Last  Thursday  I  purchased  with  my  aunt  Dcmijig's 
leave  a  very  beautiful  white  feather  hat,  that  is  the  outside, 
which  is  a  bit  of  white  hollowed  with  the  feathers  sew'd 
on  in  a  most  curious  manner;  white  and  unsutly'd  as  the 
falling  snow.  As  I  am,  as  we  say,  a  Daughter  of  Liberty 
I  chuse  to  were  as  much  of  our  own  manufactory  as  poci- 
ble.  .  .  -  My  Aunt  says  if  I  behave  myself  very  well 
indeed,  not  else,  she  will  give  me  a  garland  of  flowers  to 
orniment  it,  tho'  she  has  layd  aside  the  biziness  of  flower- 
making.'^ 

The  dress  described  and  portrayed  of  these  chil- 
dren all  seems  very  mature;  but  children  were  quickly 
grown  up  in  colonial  days.  Cotton  Mather  wrote, 
'*  New  English  youth  are  very  sharp  and  early  ripe 
in  their  capacities."     They  married  early;  though 
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none  of  the  "child-marriages"  of  England  disfigure 
the  pages  of  our  history^  Sturdy  Endicott  would 
not  permit  the  marriage  of  his  ward,  Rebecca 
Cooper,an  "  inheritrice,"  —  though  Governor  Win- 
throp  wished  her  >or  his  nephew,  —  because  the  girl 
was  but  fifteen.  I  am  surprised  at  this,  for  mar- 
riages at  fifteen  were 
common  enough.  My 
far-away  grandmother, 
Mary  Burnet^  married 
William  Browne,  when 
she  was  fourteen ;  an- 
other grandmother, 
Mary  Philips,  married 
her  cousin  at  thirteen, 
and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  match 
was  arranged  with  little 
heed  of  the  girl's  wishes. 
It  was  the  happiest  of 
marriages.  Boys  be- 
came men  by  law  when 
sixteen.  Wlnthrop 
named  his  son  as  execu- 
tor of  his  will  when  the 
boy  was  fourteen  —  but  there  were  few  boys  like 
that  boy."  We  find  that  the  Virginia  tutor  who 
Uught  in  the  Carter  family  just  previous  to  the  w 
of  the  Revolution  deemed  a  young  lady  of  thlrtee 
no  longer  a  child, 

"Miss  Bet&y  Lee  is  about  thirteen,  a  tall,  sHm,  genteel 
girl.     She  is  very  far  from  Miss  Hale's  uciturnity,  yet  is 
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Miss  LydiA  Ko  .'Hiion,  aged  12  Years. 
Daughter  of  Colonel  James  Rob- 
inson. Marked  "Come  pinxi. 
Sept-  J  SOS," 
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by  no  means  disagreeably  Forward.  She  dances  extremely 
well,  and  is  just  beginning  to  play  the  Spinet.  She  is^ 
dressed  in  a  neat  Shell  Callico  Gown,  has  very  light  Hair 
done  up  with  a  I'eafhcr,  and  her  whole  carnage  is  Inoffen- 
sive, Easy  and  Graceful." 

The  christening  of  an  infant  was  not  only  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  church,  and  thus  of  highest  importance^ 
but  it  was  also  of  secular  note.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  rejoicing,  of  good  wishes,  of  gift-making.  In 
mediaeval  times,  the  child  was  arrayed  by  the  priest 
in  a  white  robe  which  had  been  anointed  with 
sacred  oil,  and  called  a  chrismale,  or  a  chrisom.  l( 
the  child  died  within  a  month,  it  was  buried  in  this 
robe  and  called  a  chrisom-child.  The  robe  was  also 
called  a  christening  palm  or  pall.  When  the  cus- 
tom of  redressing  the  child  in  a  robe  at  the  altar 
had  passed  away,  the  christening  palm  still  was 
used  and  was  thrown  over  the  child  when  it  was 
brought  out  to  receive  visitors.  This  robe  was  also 
termed  a  bearing-cloth,  a  christening  sheet,  and  a 
cade-cloth. 

This  fine  coverlet  of  state,  what  we  would  now 
call  a  christening  blanket,  was  usually  made  of  silk; 
often  it  was  richly  embroideredj  sometimes  with  a 
text  of  Scripture.  It  was  generally  lace-bordered, 
or  edged  with  a  narrow,  home  woven  silk  fringe. 
The  christening-btanket  of  Governor  Bradford  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  still  is  owned  by  a  descendant ; 
it  is  whole  of  fabric  and  unfaded  of  dye.  It  is  rich 
crimson  silk^  soft  of  texture,  like  heavy  sarcenet  silk, 
and  is  powdered  at  regular  distances  about  six  inches 
apart  with  conventional   sprays  of  flowers,  embroid- 
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ered  chiefly  in  pink  and  yellow,  in  minute  silk 
cross-stitch.  Another  beautiful  silk  christening 
blanket  was  quilted  in  an  intricate  flower  pattern  in 
almost  imperceptible  stitches.  Another  of  yellow 
satin  has  a  design  in  white  floss  that  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  trimmed  with  white  silk  lace. 
Best  of  all  was  to  embroider  the  cloth  with  designs 
and  initials  and  emblems  and  biblical  references.  A 
coat-of-arms  or  crest  was  very  elegant.  The  words, 
"God  Bless  the  Babe,"  were  not  left  wholly  to  the 
pincushions  which  every  babe  had  given  him  or  her, 
but  appeared  on  the  christening  blanket.  A  curious 
design  shown  me  was  called  The  Tree  ef  Knowledge, 
The  figure  of  a  child  in  cap)  apron,  bib,  and  hang- 
ing sleeves  stands  pointing  to  a  tree  upon  which 
grew  books  as  though  they  were  apples.  The  open 
pages  of  each  book-apple  is  printed  with  a  title,  as, 
The  New  England  Primer^  Lillys  Grammari  Jane- 
way's  Holy  Children,  The  Prodigal  Daughter, 

An    inventory  of  the  christening  garments  of  a 
child  in  the  seventeenth  century  reads  thus:  — 

*'  I.    A  lined  white  figured  satin  cap. 

2.  A  lined  white  satiii  cap  embroidered   in  sprays  with 
gold  cnbured  silk. 

3.  A  white  satin  palm  embroidered  in  sprays  of  yellow 
silk  to  match.     This  is  44  inches  by  34  inches  in  sixe. 

4.  A  palm  of  rich  *  still  yellow '  silk  lined  with  white 
satin.     This  is  54  inches  by  48  inches  in  size. 

5.  A  pair  of  deep  cu^  of  white  satin,  lace  trimmed  and 
embroidered. 

6.  A  pair  of  linen  mittens  trimmed  with  narrow  lace^^ 
the  back  of  the  fingers  outlined  with  yellow  silk  figures." 


The  satin  cuffs  were  for  the  wear  of  the  older 
person  who  carried  the  child.  The  infant  was  placed 
upon  the  larger  palm  or  cloth>  and  the  smaller  one 
thrown  over  him,  over  his  petticoats.  The  inner 
cap  was  very  tight  to  the  head.  The  outer  was 
embroidered;  often  it  turned  back  in  a  band. 

There  was  a  significance  in  the  use  of  yellow;  it 
is  the  altar  color  for  certain  church  festivals,  and 
was  proper  for  the  pledging  of  the  child. 

All  these  formalities  of  christening  in  the  Church 
of  England  were  not  abandoned  by  the  Separatists. 
New  England  children  were  just  as  carefully  chris- 
tened and  dressed  for  christening  as  any  child  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  James  I  tiny 
shirts  with  little  bands  or  sleeves  or  cuffs  wroueht  in 
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silk  or  in  coventry-blue  thread  were  added  to  the 
gift  of  spoons  from  the  sponsors.  I  have  one  of 
these  little  coventry-blue  embroidered  things  with 
quaint  little  sleeves;  too  faded,  I  regret,  to  reveal 
any  pattern  to  the  camera. 

The  christening  shirts  and  mittens  given  by  the 
sponsors  are  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  presenting  white  clothes  to  the  neophytes  when 
converted    to    Christianity.       These    "  Christening^ 
Sets  "  are  preserved  in  many  families.  ^^^^| 

Of  the  dress  of  infants  of  colonial  times  w^^fl^^ 
judge  from  the  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been 
preserved  till  this  day.  These  arc  of  course  the 
better  garments  worn  by  babies,  not  their  everyday 
dress ;  their  simpler  attire  has  not  survived,  but 
their  christening  robes,  their  finer  shirts  and  petti- 
coats and  caps  remain. 

Linen    formed  the  chilling  substructure  of  their 
dress,  thin  linen,  low-neclted,  short-sleeved  shirts ; 
and  linen  remained   the  underwear  of  Infants  until 
tnirty  years  ago.      [  do  not  wonder  that  these   littl^^ 
linen  shirts  were  worn  for  centuries.     They  are  in|^B 
nitely  daintier  than  the  finest  silk  or  woollen  unde^^ 
wear  that  have  succeeded  them  ;   they  are  edged  with 
narrowest  thread  lace,  and  hemstitched  with  tiny  rows 
of  stitches  or  corded  with  tiny  cords,  and  sometimes 
embroidered  by  hand  in  minute  designs.      They  were 
worn  by  all  babies  from  the  time  of  James  I>  never 
varying  one  stitch  in  shape;  but   I    fear  this  pretty 
garment  of  which  our  infants  were  bereft  a  few  years 
ago  will  never  crowd  out  the  warm,  present-day  silk 
wear.     This  wholly  infantile  article  of  childish  dress 
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had  tiny  little  revers  or  collarettes  or  laps  made  to 
turn  over  outside  the  robe  or  slip  like  a  minute  bib, 
and  these  laps  were  beautifully  oversewn  where  the 
corners  joined  the  shirt,  to  prevent  tearing  down  at 
this  seam.  These  tiny  shirts  were  the  dearest  little 
garments  ever  made  or  dreamed  of.  When  a  baby 
had  on  a  fresh,  corded  slip,  low  of  neck,  with 
short,  puffed  sleeve,  and  the  tiny  hemstitched  laps 
were  turned  down  outside  the  neck  of  the  slip,  and 
the  little  sleeves  were  caught  up  by  fine  strings  of 
gold-clasped  pink  coral,  the  baby's  dimpled  shoulders 
and  round  head  rose  up  out  of  the  little  shirt-laps 
like  some  darling  flower. 

I  have  seen  an  infant's  shirt  and  a  cap  embroidered 
on  the  laps  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Lux  and 
Johnson  families  and  the  motto,  "  God  Bless  the 
Babe  ;  "  these  delicate  garments,  the  work  of  fairies, 
were  worn  in  infancy  by  the  Revolutionary  soldier. 
Governor  Johnson  of  Virginia. 

In  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
are  the  baptismal  shirt  and  mittens  of  the  Pilgrim 
father,  William  Bradford,  second  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  who  was  born  in  1590.  They 
are  shown  on  page  J06.  All  are  of  firm,  close-woven, 
homespun  linen,  but  the  little  mittens  have  been  worn 
at  the  ends  by  the  acdve  friction  of  baby  hands,  and 
arc  patched  with  red  and  yellow  figured  *'chiney  " 
or  calico,  A  similar  colored  material  frills  the  sleeves 
and  neck.  This  may  have  been  part  of  their  orna- 
mentation when  first  made,  but  it  looks  extraneous. 

The  sleeves  of  this  shirt  are  plaited  or  goffered  in 
a  way  that  seems  wholly  lost ;  this  is  what   I   have 
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already  described  —  pinching.  I  have  seen  the  sleeve 
of  a  child's  dress  thus  pinched  which  had  been  worn 
by  a  little  girl  aged  three.  The  wrist-cufF  measured 
about  five  inches  around,  and  was  stoutly  corded. 
Upon  ripping  the  sleeve  apart,  it  was  found  that  the 
strip  of  fine  mull  which  was  thus  pinched  into  the 
sleeve  was   two   yards  in   length.     The  cufF  flared 
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Christening  Shirt  and  Milts  of  GovftTcior  Bradford. 

slightlyj  else  even  this  length  of  sheer  lawn  could 
not  have  been  confined  at  the  wrisr.  In  the  so-called 
**  Museum,"  gloomily  scattered  around  the  famous 
old  South  Church  edifice  in  Boston,  are  fine  examples 
of  this  pinched  work. 

Many  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  old  gui- 
pure, Flanders,  and  needlepoint  laces  in  England  and 
America  are  preserved  on  the  ancient  shirts,  mitts, 
caps,  and  bearing-cloths  of  infants.     Often  there  is 
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a  little  padded  bib  of  guipure  lace  accompanied  with 
tiny  mittens  like  these. 

This  pair  was  wrought  and  worn  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  stitches  and  work  are  those  of  the 
I'^landers  point 
laces.  I  have 
seen  tiny  mitts 
knitted  of  silk^ 
of  fine  linen 
thread,  also 
made  of  linen, 
hem-stitched, 
or  worked  in 
drawn-workj  or 
embroidered. 
and  one  pair  of 
mittens,andthe 
cap  that  matched  was  of  tatting'Work  done  In  the 
finest  of  thread.  No  needlepoint  could'  be  more 
beautiful.     Some  are  shown  on  page  J03. 

Mitts  of  yellow  nankeen  or  silk,  made  with  long 
wrists  or  arms,  were  also  worn  by  babies,  and  must 
have  proved  specially  irritating  to  tiny  little  hands 
and  arms.  I'hese  had  the  scams  sewed  over  and 
over  with  colored  silks  in  a  curiously  intricate  netted 
stitch. 

r  have  an  infant's  cap  with  two  squares  of  lace 
set  in  the  crown,  one  over  each  ear.  The  lace  is 
of  a  curious  design  ;  a  conventionalized  vase  or  urn 
on  a  standard.  I  recognize  it  as  the  lace  and  pattern 
known  as  "pot-lace,"  made  for  centuries  at  Antwerp, 
and  worn  there  hy  old  women  on  their  caps  with  a 
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devotion  to  a  single  pattern  that  is  unparalleled.  It 
was  the  "flower-pot  "  symbol  of  the  Annunciation, 
The  earliest  representation  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  in 
the  Annunciation  showed  him  with  lilies  in  his  hand  ; 
then  these  lilies  were  set  in  a  vase.  In  years  the 
angel  has  disappeared  and  then  the  lilies,  and  the  lily- 
pot  only  remains.  It  is  a  whimsical  fancy  that  this 
symbol  of  Romanism  should  have  been  carefully 
transferred  to  adorn  the  pate  of  a  child  of  the  Puri- 
tans- The  place  of  the  medallion,  set  over  each  ear^ 
is  so  unusual  that  I  think  it  must  have  had  some 
significance.  I  wonder  whether  they  were  ever  set 
thus  in  caps  of  heavy  silk  or  linen  to  let  the  child 
hear  more  readily,  as  he  certainly  would  through  tht^ 
thin  lace  net.  Hfl 

The  word  "  beguine "  meant  a  nun;  and  thus 
derivatively  a  nun's  close  cap.  This  was  altered  in 
spelling  to  biggin,  and  for  a  time  a  nun's  plain  linen 
cap  was  thus  called.  By  Shakespere^s  day  biggin 
had  become  wholly  a  term  for  a.  child's  cap.  It  was 
a  plain  phrase  and  a  plain  cap  of  linen.  Shakespere 
calls  them  "homely  biggens." 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  biggin  was  a  night- 
cap. When  Queen  Elizabeth  lost  Her  mother, 
Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  but  three  years  old,  a  neg- 
lected little  creature.  A  lady  of  the  court  wrote 
that  the  child  had  "no  manner  of  linen,  nor  for- 
smocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor  rails,  nor  body-stitches, 
nor  handkerchiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor  mufflers,  nor 
biggins." 

In  i6'^6  Mary  Dudley,  the  daughter  of  Governor 
John  Winthrop,  had  a  little  baby.     She  did  not  live 
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in  Boston  town,  therefore  her  mother  had  to  pur- 
chase supplies  for  her;  and  many  letters  crossed, 
telling  of  wants,  and  their  relief.  "Holland  for 
biggins  "  was  eagerly  sought.  At  chat  date  all  babies 
wore  caps.  1  mean  English  and  French,  Dutch  and 
Spanish,  at!  mothers  deemed  it  unwise  and  almost 
improper  for  a  young  baby  ever  to  be  seen  bare- 
headed. With  the  imperfect  heating  and  many 
draughts  in  all  the  houses^  this 
mode  of  dress  may  have  been 
wholly  wise  and  indeed  neces- 
sary. Every  child's  head  was 
covered,  as  the  pictures  of  chil- 
dren in  this  book  show,  until  he 
or  she  was  several  years  old. 
The  finest  needlework  and  lace 
stitches  were  lavished  on  these 
tiny  infants'  caps,  which  were 
not,  when  thus  adorned  and 
ornamented^  called  biggins, 

A  favorite  trimming  for  night- 
caps and  infants*  caps  is  a  sort 
of  quilting  in  a  leaf  and  vine  ''^'^"''=  Adju^iabifi  cap. 
pattern,  done  with  a  white  cord  inserted  between  outer 
and  inner  pieces  of  linen  —  a  cord  stuffing,  as  it  were. 
It  does  not  seem  oversuited  for  caps  to  be  worn  in 
bed  or  by  little  tnfants^as  the  stiff  cords  must  prove 
a  disagreeable  cushion.  This  work  was  done  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century;  but  nearly  all  the 
pieces  preserved  were  made  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  revival  of  needlework 
then  so  universal. 
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Often  a  velvet  cap  was  worn  outside  the  biggin 
lace  cap. 

I    have   never  seen   a  woollen    petticoat   that  Wi 
worn    by  an   infant  of  pre- Revolutionary  days. 
think    infa,nts    had    no    woollen    petticoats;     theii 
shirts,  petticoats,  and  gowns  were  of  linen  or  somi 
cotton  stuff  like  dimity.     Warmth  of  clothing  was 
given   by   tiny  shawls  pinned  round  the  shoulders, 
and  heavier  blankets  and  quilts  and  shawls  in  which  ,    ^ 
baby  and  petticoats  were  wholly  enveloped.  ■■ 

The  baby  dresses  of  olden  times  are  either  rather 
shapeless  sacques  drawn  in  at  the  neck  with  narrow 
cotton  ferret  or  linen  bobbin,  or  little  straight- waisted 
gowns  of  state.  All  were  exquisitely  made  by  hand, 
and  usually  of  fine  stuff  Many  are  trimmed  witb^^ 
fine  cording.  ||H 

It  is  astounding  to  note  the  infinite  number  of 
stitches  put  in  garments.  An  infant's  slips  quilted 
with  a  single  tiny  backstitch  in  a  regular  design 
of  interlaced  squares,  stars,  and  rounds.  By  count- 
ing the  number  of  rounds  and  the  stitches  in  each, 
and  so  on,  it  has  been  found  that  there  arc  397,000 
stitches  in  that  dress.  Think  of  the  time  spent 
even  by  the  quickest  sewer  over  such  a  piece  of 
work. 

Within  a  few  years  we  have  shortened  the  long' 
clothes  worn  by  youngest  infants ;  twenty-five  years, 
ago  the  handsome  dress  of  an  infant,  such  as  thi 
christening- robe,  was  so  long  that  when  the  child  was 
held  on  the  arm  of  its  standing  nurse  or  mother, 
the  edge  of  the  robe  barely  escaped  touching  the 
ground.     Two  hundred  years  ago,  a  baby's;  dress  was 
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much  shorter.  In  the  family  group  of  Charles  I  and 
Henrietta  Maria  and  their  children,  in  the  Copley 
family  picturtj  and  in  the  picture  of  the  Cadwalader 
family,  we  find  the  little  baby  in  scarce  "  three-quar- 
ters length  "  of  robe.  With  this  exception  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  how  Httie  infants'  dress  has 
changed  during  the  two  centuries.  In  1S89,  at  the 
Stuart  Exhibition,  some  of  the  infant  dresses  of 
Charles  1  were  shown.  They  had  been  preserved  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Lord  Keeper. 
And  Charles  Il's  baby  linen  was  on  view  in  the  New 
Gallery  in  1901.  Both  sets  had  the  dainty  little 
shirts,  slips,  bibs,  mitts,  and  all  the  babies'  dress  of 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  changes  since  then  have 
been  few.  The  '*  barrow-coat,"  a  square  of  flannel 
wrapped  around  an  infant's  body  below  the  arms 
with  the  part  below  the  feet  turned  up  and  pinned, 
was  part  of  the  old  swaddling-clothes;  and  within 
ten  years  it  has  been  largely  abandoned  for  a  flannel 
petticoat  on  a  band  or  waist.  The  bands,  or  binders, 
have  always  been  the  same  as  to-day,  and  the  bibs. 
The  lace  cuffs  and  lace  mittens  were  left  oflT  before 
the  caps.  The  shirt  is  the  most  important  change. 
Nowadays  a  little  infant  wears  long  clothes  till 
three,  four^  or  even  eight  months  old,  then  he  is 
put  in  short  dresses  about  as  long  as  he  is.  In 
colonial  days  when  a  boy  was  taken  from  his  swad- 
dling-clothes, he  was  dressed  in  a  short  frock  with 
petticoats  and  was  "  coated  "  or  sometimes  "  short- 
coated."  When  he  left  off  coats,  he  donned  breeches. 
In  families  of  sentiment  and  affection,  the  "  coating  " 
of  a  boy  was  made  a  little  festival.     So  was  also  the 
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assumption  of  breeches  an  important  event  —  as  il 
really  's,  as  we  all  know  who  have  boys. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  all  grandmothers'' 
letters  was  written  by  a  doting  Hnglish  grandmother 
to  her  son,  Lord  Chief  Justice  North,  telling  of  the 
"leaving  off  of  coats"  of  his  motherless  little  son, 
Francis  Guilford,  then  six  years  old.  The  letter  is 
dated  October  lo,  1679  :  — 

"  Dear  Son  :    You  cannot  bcleeve  the  great  conceme 
ihat  was  ill  the  whole  family  here  last  Wednesday)  't  being 
the  day  that  the  taylor  was  to  helpe  to  dress  little  tfrank  in 
his  breeches  in  order  to  the  making  an  everyday  suit  by  it. 
Never  had  any  bride  that  was  to  be  drest  upon  her  weding 
night  more  handes  about  her,  some  the  legs,  some  the  armcs,  ^ 
the  Caylor  butt*ning,  and  others  putting  on  the  sword,  and 
so  many  lookers  on  that  had  I  n*it  a  ffinger  amongst  I  could  1 
not  have  seen  him.      When  he  was  quite  drest  he  acted  his 
pan  as  well  as  any  of  them  for  he  desired  he  might  goe 
downe  to  inquire  for  the  little  gentleman  that  was  there  the 
day  before  in  a  black  coat,  and  speak  to  the  man  10  tctl  the^^ 
gentleman  when  he  came  from  school  that  there  was  a  gal~^| 
lam  with  very  fine  clothes  and  a  sword  to  have  waited  upon 
him  and  would   come  again   upon  Sunday  next.      But  thts^j 
was  not  all,  there  was  great  conirivings  while  he  was  dress«^H 
ing  who  should  have  the  first  salute;    but  he  sayd   if  old  ^Hl 
Joan  had  been  here,  she  should,  but  he  gave  it  to   me  to 
quictt  them  all.      They  were  very  fitt,.  everything,  and   he 
looks  taller  and  prettycr  than  in  his  coats.      Little  Charles 
rejoyccd  as  much  as  he  did  for  he  jumpt  all  the  while  about 
him  and  look  notice  of  everything.     I  went  lo  Bury,  and 
bo'   everything  for  another  sukt  which  will  he  finisht  on 
Saturday  so  the  coats  arc  to  be  quite  left  off"  on  Sunday^ 
I  consider  it  is  not  yett  terme  time  and  since  you  could  not 
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have  the  pleasure  of  the  firsE  sights  I  resolved  you  should 
have  a  full  relation  from 

"  Yor  most  Aff*«tc  Mother 

"A.  North. 

'•■When  he  was  drest  he  asked  Buckle  whether  muffs 
were  out  of  fashion  because  they  had  npt  sent  him  one.** 

This  affectionate  letter,  written  to  a  great  and 
busy  statesman,  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  shows 
how  pure  and  delightful  domestic  life  in  England 
could  be;  it  shows  how  beautiful  it  was  after  Puri- 
tanism perfected  the  English  home. 

In  an  old  family  letter  dated  1780  I  find  this 
sentence  :  — 

"Mary  is  most  wise  with  her  child,  and  hath  no  new- 
fangledness.  She  has  Eitcle  David  in  what  she  wore  herself, 
a  pudding  and  pinner." 

For  a  time  these  words  "pudding  and  pinner^' 
were  a  puzzle;  and  long  after  pinner  was  defined 
we  could  not  even  guess  at  a  pudding.  But  now 
I  know  two  uses  of  the  word  "  pudding  "  which  are 
in  no  dictionary.  One  is  the  stuffing  of  a  man's 
great  neck-cloth  in  front,  under  the  chin.  The  other 
is  a  thick  roll  or  cushion  stuffed  with  wool  or  some 
soft  filling  and  furnished  with  strings.  This  pud- 
ding was  tied  round  the  head  of  a  httle  child  while 
it  was  learning  to  walk.  The  head  was  thus  pro- 
tected from  serious  bruises  or  injury,  Nollekens 
noted  with  satisfaction  such  a  pudding  on  the  head 
of  an  infant,  and  said  :  "  That  is  right.  I  always 
wore  a  pudding,  and  all  children  should."  I  saw 
one  upon  a  child's  head  last  summer  in  a  New  Eng- 
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land  town  ;  I  asked  the  mother  what  it  was,  and  she 
answered,  *'  A  pudding  cap";  that  it  made  children 
soft  (idiotic)  to  bump  the  head  frequently. 

The  word  "pinner"  has  two  meanings.  The 
earlier  use  was  precisely  that  of  pinafore,  or  pin- 
curtle,  or  pincloth  —  a  child*s  apron.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Harvard  College  records,  of  the  expenses  of 
the  year  1677,  of"  Linnen  Cloth  for  Table  Pinners," 
which  makes  us  suspect  that  Harvard  students  of 
that  day  had  to  wear  bibs  at  commons.  ^M 

All  children  wore  aprons,  which  might  be  called 
pinners;  these  were  aprons  with  pinned-up  bibs;  or^ 
they  might  be  tiers,  which  were  sleeved  aprons  covei^H 
ing  the  whole  waist,  sleeves,  and  skirt,  an  outer  slip, 
buttoned  in  the  back. 

A  severe  and  ancient  moralist  looked  forth  from 
her  window  in  Worcester,  one  day  last  spring,  at  a 
band  of  New  Kngland  children  running  to  their 
morning  school.  She  gazed  over  her  glasses  reprov- 
ingly, and  turned  to  me  with  bitterness:  "There 
they  go  !  Sucb  mothers  as  they  must  have  !  Not^ 
a  pinner  nor  a  sleeved  tier  among  'em."  ^M 

The  sleeved  tier  occupied  a  singular  place  in 
childish  opinion  in  my  youth;  and  1  find  the  same 
feeling  anent  it  had  existed  for  many  generations. 
It  was  hated  by  all  children,  regarded  as  something 
to  be  escaped  from  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
You  had  to  wear  sleeved  tiers  as  you  had  to  have 
the  mumps.  It  was  a  thing  to  endure  with  what 
childish  patience  and  fortitude  you  could  command 
for  a  short  time;  but  thoughtful^  tender  parents 
would  not  make  you  suffer  it  long. 
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There  were  aprons,  and  aprons.  Pinners  and 
tiers  were  for  use,  but  there  were  elegant  aprons  for 
ornament-  Did  not  Queen  Anne  wear  one?  Even 
babies  wore  them.  The  little  Padishal  child  has 
one  richly  laced.  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  apron  for  a 
little  child  of  three.  It  was  edged  with  a  straight  in- 
sertion of  Venetian  point  like  that  pictured  on  page 
64.  It  had  been  made  in  1690.  Tender  affecHon 
for  a  beloved  and  beautiful  little  child  preserved  it 
in  one  trunk  in  the  same  attic  for  sJxty-five  years; 
and  a  beautiful  sympathy  for  that  mother's  long  sor- 
row kept  the  apron  untouched  by  young  lace-lovers. 
This  lace  has  white  horsehair  woven  into  the  edge* 

We  find  George  Washington  ordering  for  his 
little  stepdaughter  (a  welUdressed  child  if  ever  there 
was  one),  when  she  was  six  years  old,  **  A  fashion- 
able cap  or  fillet  with  bib  apron."  And  a  few  years 
later  he  orders,  "Tuckers,  Bibs,  and  Aprons  if 
Kashionable."  Boys  wore  aprons  as  long  as  they 
wore  coats;  aprons  with  stomachers  or  bibs  of 
drawn-work  and  lacC)  or  of  stiffly  starched  lawn; 
aprons  just  like  those  of  their  sisters.  It  was  hard 
to  bear.  Hoop-coat,  masks,  packthread  stays  — 
these  seem  strange  dress  for  growing  girls, 

George  Washington  sent  abroad  far  masks  for  his 
wife  and  his  little  stepdaughter,  "  Miss  Custlsj" 
when  the  little  girl  was  six  years  old;  and  "chil- 
dren's masks"  are  often  named  in  bills  of  sale. 
Loo-masks  were  small  half-masks,  and  were  also 
imported  in  all  sizes. 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Madison,  familiarly  known  as 
*' Dolly  Madison,"  wife  of  President  James  Madi- 
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this  was  surely  due  to  a  faithful 
little  Dolly  Payne  was  sent  to  school,  sewed  a  sua^ 
bonnet  on  the  child's  head  every  morning,  placed 
her  arms  and  hands  long  gloves,  and  made  her  wt 
a  mask  to  keep  every  ray  of  sui 
light    from     her     face,       Wh< 
masks  were  so  universally  woi 
by    Women,    it    is    not    stranj 
after  all,  that  children  wore  thei 
^A^^  I  -  J  read  with  horror  an  advej 

^^^Hhfea  tisement   of  John    McQueen, 

I^^^^^^H  New  York  stay-maker        176^ 

M^^^^BHl    J      that  he  has  children's  packthrc 
^^^^^^^^M     stays,  children's  bone  stays,  ai 
^^^^^^^^BH     '"  neat  polished  steel  collars  fb 
young   Misses  so  much  worn 
the  boarding  schools  in  London, 
Poor  little  "young  Misses**! 
There  were  also  "turned  stays,  jumps,  gazzt 
costrells  and  caushets  "  (which  were  perhaps  corset 
to  make  children  appear  straight.    Costrells  and  ga3 
zets  we  know  not  to-day.     Jumps  were  feeble  staj 

"  Now  a  shape  in  neat  stays 
Noiv  a  slattern  in  juinps. " 

Jumps  were  allied  to  jimps^  and  perhaps  to  ju] 
and  1  think  jumper  is  a  cousin  of  a  word.     One  ps 
of  stays  1  have  seen  is  labelled  as  having  been  ma( 
for  a  boy  ot  five.      One  of  the  worst  instruments 
torture    I    ever  beheld  was  a   pair  of  child's   stays 
worn  in  1760.     They  were  made,  not  of  little  strips 
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of  wood,  but  of  a  large  piece  of  board,  front  and 
back,  tightly  sewed  into  a  buckram  jacket  and  reen- 
forced  across  at  right  angles  and  diagonally  over  the 
hips  (though  really  there  were  no  hip-places)  with 
bars  of  whalebone  and  steel.  The  tin  corsets  1  have 
heard  of  would  not  have  been  half  as  ill  to  wear.  It 
IS  true,  too,  that  needles  were  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  staySj  that  the  stay-wearer  who  "  poked  her  head  " 
would  be  well  pricked.  The  daughter  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene,  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  told  her 
grandchildren  that  she  sat  many  hours  every  day  in 
her  girlhoodj  with  her  feet  in  stocks  and  strapped  to 
a  backboard.  A  friend  has  a  chair  of  ordinary  sixe, 
save  that  the  seat  is  about  four  inches  wide  from  the 
front  edge  of  seat  to  the  back.  And  the  back  is  well 
worn  at  certain  points  where  a  heavy  leather  strap 
strapped  up  the  young  girl  who  was  tortured  in  it 
for  six  years  of  her  life.  The  result  of  back  board, 
stocks,  steel  collar,  wooden  stays,  is  shown  in  such 
figures  as  have  Dorothy  Q.  and  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  Storer,  on  page  98  of  my  Ci>i/ii  Lift  In 
Colonial  Oays^  is  an  extreme  example,  straight-backed 
indeed,  but  narrow-chested  to  match. 

Dr.  Holmes  wrote  in  jest,  but  he  wrote  in  truth, 
too :  — 

"They  braced  My  Aunt  against  b  board 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall. 
They  laced  her  up,  thcv  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  light  and  small. 
They  pinched  her  feet,  ther  singed  her  har. 

They  screwed  It  up  with  pins. 
Oh,  never  mortal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins." 
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Nankeen  was  the  favorite  wear  for  boys,  even  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  The  little  figure  of  the  boy 
who  became  Lord  Lyndhurst^  shown  in  the  Copley 
family  portrait,  is  dressed  in  nankeen;  he  is  the 
engaging,  loving  child  looking  up 
in  his  mother's  face.  Nankeen 
was  worn  summer  and  winter  by 
men,  and  women,  and  children. 
If  it  were  deemed  too  thin  and 
too  damp  a  wear  for  delicate  chil- 
dren in  extreme  winters,  then  a 
yellow  color  in  wool  was  pre- 
ferred for  children's  dress.  I  have 
seen  a  little  pair  of  breeches  of 
yellow  flannel  made  precisely  like 
these  nankeen  breeches  on  this 
page.  'T'hey  were  worn  in  1768. 
Carlyle  in  his  Sartor  Resartus  gives  this  account 
of  the  childhood  of  the  professor  and  philosopher 
of  his  book  :  — 

"  My  first  short  clothes  were  of  yellow  serge  ;  or  rather^  X 
should  say,  my  first  short  cloth  ;  for  the  vesture  was  one 
and  indivisible,  reaching  from  neck  to  ankle;  a  single  body 
with  four  limhsi  of  which  fashion  how  little  could  I  then 
divine  the  architectural,  much  less  the  moral  significance," 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  great  philosopher 
of  our  own  world  wore  a  precisely  similar  dress  in 
his  youth.  Madam  Mary  Bradford  writes  in  a  pri- 
vate letterj  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  of 
her  life  in  1805  in  the  household  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Kmerson.      Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  then  a  little 


Nankeen  Breeches  with 
Silver  Buttons. 


wore  complete  home-made  suits  of  nankeen.  The 
picture  amuses  me  of  the  philosophical  child,  Ralph 
Waldo,  walking  soberly  around  in  ugly  yellow  flan- 
nel, contentedly  sucking  his  thumb;  for  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford records  that  he  was  the  hardest  child  to  break 
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of  sucking  his  thumb  whom  she  ever  had  seen  dur- 
ing her  long  life.  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
in  their  soul-to-soul  talks  Kmerson  ever  told  Car- 
lyle  of  the  yellow  woollen  dress  of  his  childhood^  and 
thus  gave  him  the  thought  of  the  child's  dress  for 
his  philosopher. 

Fortunately  for  the  children  who  were  our  grand- 
parents>  French  fashions  were  not  absorbingly  the 
rage  in  America  until  after  some  amelioration  of  dress 
had  come  to  French  children.  Mercler  wrote  at 
length  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 
abominable  artificiality  and  restraint  in  dress  ot 
French  children  ;  their  great  wigs,  full-skirted  coats, 
immense  ruffles,  swords  on  thigh,  and  hat  in  hand. 
He  contrasts  them  disparagingly  with  English  boys. 
The  English  boy  was  certainly  more  robust,  but  1 
find  no  difference  in  dress.  Wigs,  swords,  ruffles, 
may  be  seen  at  that  time  both  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can portraits.  But  an  amelioration  of  dress  did  come 
to  both  English  and  American  boys  through  the 
introduction  of  pantaloons,  and  a  change  to  little 
girls*  dress  through  the  invention  of  pantalets, 
but  the  changes  came  first  to  France,  in  spite  of 
Mercier's  animadversions.  These  changes  will  be 
left  until  the  later  pages  of  this  book  ;  for  during 
nearly  all  the  two  hundred  years  of  which  I  write 
children's  dress  varied  little.  It  followed  the  changes 
of  the  parent's  dress,  and  adopted  some  modes  to  a 
degree  but  never  to  an  extreme. 


CHAPTER   XI 

PERUKES    AND    PERIWIGS 

"■  As  t9  a  Periwiggy  my  ^est  and  Greatest  Friend  begun  to 
find  me  with  Hair  before  I  was  Bo'n,  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  ever  since,  and  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  Heart  to  go  to 
another." 

—  "  Diary,"  JvDGK  Samuu.  Sewall,  1718. 

A  phrensy  or  a  periwigmanee 
That  over-runs  his  pericrawe. 

— John  Bykon,  1730  (circa). 
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]0-DAY^  when  every  man,  save  a  foot- 
ball player  or  some  eccentric  reformer 
or  religious  fanatic,  displays  in  youth 
a  close-cropped  head,  and  when  even 
hoary  age  is  seldom  graced  with  flow- 
ing, silvery  locks,  when  women's  hair  is  dressed  in 
simplicity,  we  csin  scarcely  realize  the  important  and 
formal  part  the  hair  played  in  the  dress  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

In  the  great  eagerness  shown  from  earliest  colo- 
nial days  to  acquire  and  reproduce  in  the  New  World 
every  change  of  mode  in  the  Old,  to  purchase  rich 
dress,  and  to  assume  novel  dressj  no  article  was 
sought  for  more  speedily  and  more  anxiously  than 
the  wig.  ft  has  proved  an  interesting  study  to  com- 
pare tne  introduction  of  wigs  in  England  with  the 
wear  of  the  same  form  of  head-gear  in  America. 
Wigs  were  not  in  general  use  in  England  when 
Plymouth  and  Boston  were  settled ;  though  in  Eliza- 
beth's day  a  "  peryuke  *'  had  been  bought  for  the 
court  fooh  They  were  not  in  universal  wear  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  "  Wig  Mania"  arose  in  France  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.     In  1656  the  king  had  forty  court 
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perruquierSj  who  were  termed  and  deemed  artists, 
and  had  their  academy.  The  wigs  they  produced 
were  superb.  It  is  told  that  one  cost  j[200,  a  sum 
equal  in  purchasing  power  to-day  to  $5000.  The 
French  statesman  and  financier,  Colbert,  aghast  at 
the  vast  sums  spent  for  foreign  hair^  endeavored  to 

introduce  a  sort  of  cap  to 
supplant  the  wig,  but  tash- 
ions  are  not  made  that 
way.  ■■ 

For  information  of  Eng-'*" 
lish  manners  and  customs 
in  that  day,  I  turn  (and 
never  in  vain)  to  those 
fascinating  volumes,  the 
l^erney  Memoirs^  From 
them  I  learn  this  of  early 
wig-wearing  by  English- 
men ;  that  Sir  Ralph  Ver- 
ney,  though  in  straitened 
circumstances  during  his  enforced  residence  abroad, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  follow  the  French  mode, 
which  at  that  period,  1646,  had  not  reached  F.ng- 
land.  That  exemplary  gentleman  paid  twelve  livres 
for  a  wig,  when  he  was  sadly  short  of  money  for 
household  necessaries.  It  was  an  elaborate  wig, 
curled  in  great  rings,  with  two  locks  tied  with  black 
ribbon,  and  made  without  any  parting  at  the  back. 
This  wig  was  powdered. 

Sir  Ralph  wrote  to  his  wife  that  a  good  hair-powder 
was  very  difficult  to  get  and  costly,  even  in  France. 
It  was  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  weight  of  the 
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wig  and  to  the  eKpense>  large  quantities  being  used, 
sometiniies  as  much  as  two  pounds  at  a  time.  It 
added  not  only  to  the  expense,  but  to  the  discom- 
fort, inconvenience,  and  untidiness  of  wig-wearing. 

Pomatum  made  of  fat,  and  that  sometimes  rancid, 
was  used  to  make  the  powder  stick  ;  and  noxious 
substances  were  introduced  uito  the  powder,  as  a  cer- 
tain kind  is  mentioned  which  must  not  be  used  alone, 
for  it  would  produce  headache. 

Charles  11  was  the  earliest  king  represented  on  the 
Great  Seal  wearing  a  large  petiwig.     Dr.  Doran  as- 
sures us  that  the  king  did  not  bring  the  fashion  to 
Whitehall.     "  He   forbade/' 
we  are   told,  "the  members 
of   the   Universities   to  wear 
periwigs^  smoke  tobacco,  or 
read    their    sermons.      The 
members  did  all   three,  and 
Charles  soon   found   himself 
doing  the  rtrst  two." 

Pepys's  Diary  contains 
much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  wigs  of  this 
reign.  On  2d  of  November, 
1 663 ,  he  writes  :  "  I  heard 
the  Duke  say  that  he  was 
going  to  wear  a  periwig,  and  says  the  King  also  will. 
I  never  till  this  day  observed  that  the  King  is  mighty 
gray."  It  was  doubtless  this  change  in  the  color  of 
his  Majesty's  hair  that  induced  him  to  assume  the 
head-dress  he  had  previously  so  strongly  condemned. 

The  wig  he  adopted  was  very  voluminousj  richly 
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curled,  and  black.  He  was  very  dark,  "Odds 
fish!  but  I'm  an  ugly  black,  fellow!^'  he  said  of 
himself  when  he  looked  at  his  portrait.  Loyal 
colonists  quickly  followed  royal  example  and  com- 
plexion. We  have  very  good  specimens  of  this  curly 
black  wig  in  many  American  portraits. 

As  might  be  expected,  and  as  befitted  one  who 
delighted  to  he  in  fashion,  Pepys  adopted  this  wig- 
He  took  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  had  con- 
sultations with  Mr.  Jervas,  his  old  barber,  about  the 
affair.  Referring  to  one  of  his  visits  to  his  hair- 
dresser, Pepys  says  :  — 

"  I  did  try  two  or  three  borders  and  periwigs,  meaning  to 
wear  one,  and  ycc  I  have  no  stomach  for  it;  but  that  the 
pains  of  keeping  my  hair  clean  is  great.  He  trimmed  mc, 
and  31  East  I  parted,  hut  my  mind  was  almost  altered  from 
my  first  purpose,  from  the  trouble  which  I  foresee  in  wear- 
ing them  also." 

Weeks  passed  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  wear  a  wig.  Mrs.  Pepys  was  taken  to  the  peri- 
wig-maker's shop  to  see  one,  and  expressed  her  sat- 
isfaction with  it.  We  read  in  April,  1665,  of  the 
wig  being  back  at  Jervas's  under  repair.  Later, 
under  date  of  September  jd^  he  writes :  — - 

"  Lord*s  day.  Up;  and  put  on  my  coloured  silk  suit, 
very  fine,  and  my  new  periwig,  bought  a  good  while  since, 
but  durst  not  wear,  because  the  plague  was  in  Wcstmm- 
ster  when  I  bought  it ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  what  will  be  in 
fashion,  after  the  plague  is  done,  as  to  periwigs,  for  no- 
body will  dare  to  buy  any  hair,  for  fear  of  the  infection,  that 
it  had  been  cut  off  the  beads  of  people  dead  of  the  plague.'^ 


In  1670,  only  five  years  after  this  entry  of  Pepys, 
we    find    Governor    Barefoot    of   New    Hampshire 

wearing  a  periwig;  and  in  1675  the  court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  view  of  the  distresses  of  the 
Indian  wars,  denounced  the  "manifest  pride  openly 
appearing  amongst  us  in  that  long  hair,  like  women's 
hair  is  worn  by  some  men,  either  their  own  hair,  or 
others'  hair  made 
into  periwigs." 

In  1676  Wait 
Winthrop  sent  a  wig 
(price  jf j)  to  his 
brother  in  New  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Sergeant 
thad  brought  it  from 
England  for  his  own 
use;  but  was  willing 
tOiSell  it  to  oblige  a 
friend,  who  was,  I 
am  confident,  very 
devocedto  wig-wear- 
ing. The  largest  wig 
that    [    recall    upon 

any  colonist's  head  is  in  the  portrait  of  Governor 
Fitz-John  Winthrop.  He  is  painted  in  armor;  and 
a  great  wig  never  seems  so  absurd  as  when  worn 
with  armor.  Horace  Walpole  said»  "  Perukes  of  out- 
rageous length  flawing  over  suits  of  armour  compose 
wonderful  habits."  An  edge  of  Winthrop's  own 
dark  hair  seems  to  show  under  the  wig  front.  I  do 
not  know  the  precise  date  of  this  portrait.  It  was, 
of  course,  painted  in  England.     He  served  in  the 
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Parliamencary  army  with  General  Monck;  returned 
to  New  England  in  i66j,  and  was  commander  of  the 
New  England  forces.  He  spent  169J  to  1697  in 
England  as  commissioner.     Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir 

Godfrey  Knellcr  both 
were  painting  in  Eng- 
land in  those  years,  and 
both  were  constant  in 
painting  men  with  armor 
and  perukes.  This  por- 
trait seems  like  Knel- 
ler's  work. 

Another  portrait 
attired  also  in  armor 
and  peruke  is  of  Sir 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  who 
was  appointed  governor 
o{  South  Carolina  by 
the  Lords  Proprietors 
in  1702.  The  portrait 
was  painted  in  1705. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  of  that  date  which  show  a  faint 
mustache;  he  hkewise  wears  a  seal  ring  with  coat- 
of-arms  on  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  which 
was  unusual  at  that  day<  He  Bienville,  the  go^^H 
ernor  of  Louisiana,  is  likewise  in  .wig  and  armori^ 
In  1682  Thomas  Rtchbell  died  in  Boston,  leaving; 
a  very  rich  and  costly  wardrobe.  He  had  eight 
wigs.  Of  these,  three  were  small  periwtgs  worth 
but  a  pound  apiece.  In  New  York,  in  Virginia, 
in  all  the  colonies,  these  wigs  were  wornj  and  were 
just    as    large    and    costly,   as    elaborately    curled. 
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as  heavily  powdered,  as  at  the  English  and  French 
courts. 

Archbishop  Tillotson  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
first  amongst  the  English  clergy  to  adopt  the  wig. 
He  said  in  one  of  his  sermons:  — 

"  I  can  remember  siiice  the  wearing  of  hair  hclow  the 
ears  was  looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude,  znd 
when  ministers  generally,  whatever  their  text  was,  did 
either  Hnd  or  make  occasion  to  reprove  thtr  great  sin  of 
long  hair;  and  if  they  saw  any  ojie  in  the  congregation 
guilty  in  that  kind^  they  would  point  him  out  particularly, 
and  let  fly  at  him  with  grt-at  /.eal." 

Dr.  Tillotson  died  on  November  24,  1694. 

Long  before  that  American  preachers  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  **  let  fly  "  also ; 
to  denounce  wig-wearing 
from  their  pulpits.  The 
question  could  not  be  set- 
tled, since  the  ministers 
themselves  could  not  agree. 
John  Wilson,  the  zealous 
Boston  minister,  wore  one, 
and  John  Cotton  (see  page 
4.2) ;  while  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes  preached  long  and 
often  against  the  fashion. 
John  Eliot,  the  noble 
preacher  and  missionary  to 
the  Indians,  found  time  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
arduous  and  incessant  duties  to  deliver  many  a  blast 
against  "prolix    locks,"  —  "with   boiling   zeal,"    as 
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Cotton  Mather  said,  —  and  he  labelled  them  a  "  lux- 
urious feminine  protexity  "  ;  but  lamented  late  m 
life  that  "  the  lust  for  wigs  is  become  insuperable." 
He  thought  the  horrors  in  King  Philip's  War  were 
a  direct  punishment  from  God  for  wig-wearing.  In- 
crease Mather  preached  warmly  against  wigs^  calling 
them  "Horrid  Bushes  of  Vanity,"  and  saying  that 
"such  Apparel  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  Nature, 
and  to  express  Scripture,"  and  that  "  Monstrous 
Periwigs  such  as  some  of  our  church  members  in- 
dulge in  make  them  resemble  ye  locusts  that  came 
out  of  ye  Bottomless  Pit." 

Rev.  George  Weeks  preached  a  sermon  on  im- 
propriety in  clothes.  He  said  in  regard  to  wig- 
wearing: — 

"We  have  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  that  I  know 
of,  for  our  wearing  of  Periwigs  except  it  be  in  extraordi- 
nary cases*  Elisha  did  not  cover  his  head  with  a  Pcrriwigg 
altho*  it  was  batd.  To  see  the  greater  part  of  Men  in 
some  Congregations  wearing  Perriwiggs  is  a  matter  of  deep 
lameniation.  For  cither  all  these  men  had  a  necessity  lo 
cut  ott' their  Hair  or  else  not.  If  they  had  a  necessity  to 
cut  offfheir  Hair  then  we  have  reason  to  take  up  a  lamen- 
tation over  the  sin  of  our  first  Parents  which  haih  occa- 
sioned so  many  Persons  in  our  Congregation  to  be  sickly, 
wcaklvj  crazy  Persons." 

Long  "  Ruffianly"  or  *'  Russianly  "  (I  know  not 
which  word  is  right)  hair  equally  worried  the  par- 
sons. President  Chauncey  of  Harvard  College 
preached  upon  it,  for  the  college  undergraduates 
were  vexingly  addicted  to  prolix  locks.  Rev.  Mr 
Wigglesworth*s  sermon  on  the  subject  hasofteti  been 
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reprinted,  and  is  full  of  logical  arguments.  This 
offence  was  named  on  the  list  of  existing  evils  which 
was  made  by  the  genera!  court:  that  "the  men  wore 
long  hatr  like  women's  hair."  Still,  the  Puritan  mag- 
istrates, omnipotent  as  they  were  in  small  things, 
did  not  dare  to  force  the  becurled  citizens  of  the 
little  towns  to  cut  their  long  love-locks,  though  they 
bribed  them  to  do  so.  A 
Salem  man  was,  in  1687,  fined 
iO:f.  for  a  misdemeanor,  but 
"in  case  he  shall  cutt  oft"  his 
long  har  of  his  head  into  a 
sevill  (civil  ?)  frame,  in  the 
mean  time  shall  have  abated 
5J,  of  his  fine."  John  Eliot 
hated  long,  natural  hair  as  well 
as  false  hair.  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  said  of  him,  in  a  very  unpleasant  figure  of 
speech,  "The  hair  of  them  that  professed  religion 
grew  too  long  for  him  to  swallow."  His  own  hair 
curled  on  his  shoulders,  and  would  seem  long  to  us 
to-day. 

A  climax  of  wig-hating  was  reached  by  one  who 
has  been  styled  '*  The  Last  of  the  Puritans "  — 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston.  Constant  refer- 
ences in  his  diary  show  how  this  hatred  influenced 
his  daily  life.  He  despised  wigs  so  long  and  so 
deeply,  he  thought  and  talked  and  prayed  upon 
them,  until  they  became  to  him  of  undue  impor- 
tance; they  became  godless  emblems  of  iniquity; 
an  unutterable  snare  and   peril. 

We  find  Sewall  copying  with  evident  approval  a 
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"scandalous  bill"  which  had  been  "  posted"  on  the 
church  in  Plymouth  in  1701.  In  this  a  few  lines 
ran  :  — 

*•  Our  churches  arc  too  gcnicel. 
Parsons  grow  trim  and  irigg 
Wiih  wealth,  wine,  and  wigg. 

And  their  crowns  are  covered  irvith  meal." 


I 


Bitter  must  have  been  his  eiforts  to  reconcile  to 
his  conscience  the  sight  of  wigs  upon  the  heads  of 

his  parson  friends,  worn 
boldly  in  the  pulpit.  He 
would  refrain  from  attend- 
ing a  church  where  the  par- 
son wore  a  wig;  and  his 
italicized  praise  of  a  dead 
friend  was  that  he  "  was  a 
true  New-English  man  and 
ahntinatfd  peri'ivigi"  A 
Boston  wig-maker  died  a 
drunkard,  and  Sewall  took 
much  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion in  dilating  upon  it. 
Cotton  Mather  and  Sewall  had  many  pious  differ- 
ences and  personal  jealousies*  The  parson  was  a 
handsome  man  {see  his  picture  facing  page  42),  and 
he  was  a  harmlessly  and  naively  vain  man.  He 
quickly  adopted  a  *' great  bush  of  vanity"  —  and  a 
very  personable  appearance  he  makes  in  it.  Soon 
we  find  him  inveighing  at  length  in  the  pulpit  against 
"  those  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel, 
those  who  were  zealous  against  an  Innocent  fashion 
taken  up  and  used  by  the  best  o\  men."    "  *Tis  sup- 
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posed  he  means  wearing  a  Perrlwigg,"  writes  Sewall 
after  this  sermon  ;  "  I  expected  not  to  hear  a  vindica- 
tion of  Perriwiggs  in  Boston  pulpit  by  Mr.  Mather," 
Poor  Sewall !  his  regard  of  wigs  had  a  severe  test 
when  he  wooed  Madam  Winthrop  late  in  Hfe.  She 
was  a  rich  widow.  He  had  courted  her  vainlv  for  a 
second  wife.     And  now  he  "  yearned  for  her  deeply  " 

■  for  a  third  wife,  so  he  wrote.  And  ere  she  would 
consent  or  even  discuss  marriage  she  stipulated  two 
things:  one,  that  he  keep  a  coach;  the  other,  that 

■  he  wear  a  periwig.  When  all  the  men  of  dignity 
and  office  in  the  colony  were  bourgeoning  out  in 
great  flowing  perukes,  she  was  naturally  a  bit  averse 
to  an  elderly  lover  in  a  skullcap  or,  as  he  often 
wore,  a  hood.  His  love  did  not  make  him  waver ; 
he  stoutly  persisted  iti  his  refusal  to  assume  a  peri- 

Hes  portrait  in  a  velvet  skullcap  shows  a  fringe 
of  white  curling  hair  with  a  few  forehead  locks,  I 
fancy  he  was  bald.  Here  is  his  entry  with  regard  to 
young  Parson  Willard's  wig,  in  the  year  1 70 1  :  — 

"  Having  last  night  heard  that  Josiah  Willard  had  cut 
off  his  hair  (a  very  full  head  of  hair)  and  put  on  a  wig,  I 
went  to  him  this  morning.  When  I  told  his  mother  what 
I  came  about,  she  called  him.  Whereupon  I  inquired  of 
him  what  extreme  need  had  forced  him  to  put  otF  his  own 
hair  and  put  on  a  wig  ?  He  answered,  none  at  all  -,  he  said 
that  his  hair  was  straight,  and  that  it  parted  behind. 

*'  He  seemed  to  argue  that  men  might  as  well  shave  their 
hair  off  their  head,  as  off  their  face.  I  answered  that  boys 
grew  to  be  men  before  they  had  hair  on  their  faces,  and  that 
half  of  mankind  never  have  any  beards.     I  told  bim  that 
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God  seems  to  have  created  our  hair  as  a  tes%  to  sec  whether 
we  can  bring  our  minifs  to  be  content  at  what  he  gives  us, 
or  whether  we  would  be  our  own  carvers  and  come  back  to 
him  for  nothing  more.  We  might  dislike  our  skin  or  nails, 
as  he  disliked  his  hair;  but  in  our  case  no  thanks  are  due 
to  us  that  we  cut  them  not  offj  for  pain  and  daiiger  restrain 
us.  Your  duty,  said  I,  is  to  teach  men  scif-denial.  I  totd 
him,  further,  that  it  wuuld  be  displeasing  and  burdensome 
to  good   men   for  him  to   wear  a  wig,  iind  they  that   care 

not  what  men  think  of  them, 
care  not  what  God  thinks  of 
ihcm. 

^^  I  told  him  that  he  must 
remember  that  wigs  were  con- 
demned by  a  meeting  of  minis- 
ters  at  Northampton.  I  told 
him  of  the  Solemnity  of  the 
covenant  which  he  and  I  had 
lately  entered  into,  which  put 
upon   me  the  duty  of  discours— 
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"  He  seemed  lo  say  that  he  would  leave  off  his  wig  when 
his  hair  was  grown  again.  I  spoke  to  his  father  of  it  a 
day  or  two  afterwards  and  be  thanked  me  for  reasoning 
with  his  son. 

^^  He  told  me  his  son  had  procnised  to  leave  off  his  wig 
when  his  hair  was  grown  to  cover  his  cars.  If  the  father 
had  known  of  it,  he  would  have  forbidden  him  to  cut  off 
his  hair*  His  mother  heard  him  taJk  of  it,  but  was  afraid 
to  forbid  him  for  fear  he  should  du  it  in  spite  of  her,  and 
so  be  more  faulty  than  if  she  had  let  him  go  his  own  way," 

Soon  nearly  every  parson  in  England  and  every 
colony  wore  wigs.  John  Wesley  alone  wore  what 
seems  to  be  His  own  white  'hair  curled  under  softly 
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at  the  ends.     Whitfield  is  in  a  portentous  wig  like 
the  one  on  Dr.  Marsh  (page  331). 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  wigs  had  multiplied 
vastly  in  variety  as  they  had  increased  in  size.  I 
have  been  asked  the  difference  between  a  peruke  and 
a  wig.  Of  course  both>  and  the  periwig,  are  simply 
wigs;  but  the  term  "peruke"  is  in  general  applied 
to  a  Tormalj  richly  curled  wig ;  and  the  word  *'  peri- 
wig" also  conveys  the  distinction  of  a  formal  wig. 
Of  less  dignity  were  riding-wigs,  nightcap  wigs,  and 
bag-wigs.  Bag-wigs  are  said  to  have  had  their  origin 
among  French  servants, 
who  tied  up  their  hair  in  a 
black  leather  bag  as  a  speedy 
way  of  dressing  it,  and  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way 
when  at  other  and  disor- 
dering duties. 

In  May,  1706,  the  Eng- 
lish, led  by  N4arlborough, 
gained  a  great  victory  on 
the  battle-field  of  Ramillies, 
and  that  gave  the  title  to  a 
new  wig  described  as  "  hav- 
ing a  long,  gradually  diminishing,  plaited  tail,  called 
the  '  Ramillie-tail,'  which  was  tied  with  a  great  bow 
at  the  top  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  bottom."  The 
hair  also  bushed  out  at  both  sides  of  the  face. 
The  Ramillies  wig  shown  in  Hogarth's  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation  hanging  against  the  wall, 
is  reproduced  on  page  340.  This  wig  was  not  at 
first  deemed  full-dress.      Queen  Anne  was   deeply 
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offended  because  Lord  Bolingbroke,  summoned  hur 
riedly  to  !ier,  appeared  in  a  Ramiilies  wig  instead 
of  a  full  bottomed  peruke.  The  queen  remarked 
that  sKe  supposed  next  time  Lord  Bolingbroke  would 
come  in  his  nightcap.  It  was  the  same  offending 
nobleman  who  brought  in  the  fashion  of  the  mean 
little  tie-wigs. 

It  Is  stated  in  Read's  H^eekly  Journai  of  May 
1736,  in  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  the  officers  of  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards  wore  Ramiilies  periwigs  when  on  parade,  by 
his  Majesty's  order.  We  meet  in  the  reign  ot  George 
II  other  forms  of  wigs  and  other  titles;  the  most 
popular  was  the  pigtail  wig.  The  pigtail  of  this  was 
worn  hanging  down  the  back  or  tied  up  in  a  knot 
behind.  This  pigtail  wig,  worn  tor  so  many  years, 
is  shown  on  page  34O.  It  was  popular  in  the  army 
for  sixty  years,  but  in  1 804  orders  were  given  for  the 
pigtail  to  he  reduced  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
finally,  in  1808,  to  be  cut  off  wholly^  to  the  deep 
mourning  of  disciplinarians  who  deemed  a  soldier 
without  a  pigtail  as  hopeless  as  a  Manx  cat. 

Bob-wigs,  minor  and  major,  came  in  during  the 
reign  of  George  II,  The  bob-wig  was  held  to  be  a 
direct  imitation  of  the  natural  hair,  though,  of  course, 
it  deceived  no  one;  it  was  used  chiefly  by  poorer 
folk^  The  'prentice  minor  bob  was  close  and  short, 
the  citizen's  bob  major,  or  Sunday  buckle,  had  sev- 
eral rows  ot  curls.  All  these  came  to  America  by 
the  hundreds  —  yes,  by  the  thousands.  Every  pro- 
fession and  almost  every  calling  had  its  peculiar 
wig.     The  caricatures  o(  the  period  represent  full- 
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niversil 
wig  flat  on  the  top,  to 
accommodate  their  stiff, 
square  -  cornered  hats, 
and  a  great  bag  like  a 
lawyer  s  wig  at  the  back. 
When  the  law  lays 
down  its  full-bottom'd 
periwig  you  will  find 
lesswisdoiTi  in  bald  pates 
than  you  are  aware  of," 
says  the  Choleric  Man. 
This  lawyer's  wig  is  the 
only  one  which  has  not 
been  changed  or  aban- 
doned.    You   may  see 

it  here,  on  the  head  of  Judge  Benjamin  Lynde  of 
Salem.      He  died  in  1745.      Carlylc  sneers  :  — 

**  Has  rot  your  Red  hanging-individual  a  horsehair  wig, 
squirrel-skins,  and  a  plush-gown  —  whereby  all  Mortals 
know  that  he  is  a  JUDGE  ?  " 

In  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  William  and  Mary 
perukes  grew  so  vast  and  cumbersome  that  a  wig 
was  invented  for  travelling  and  for  undress  wear,  and 
was  called  the  "  Campaign  wig."  It  would  not  seem 
very  simple  since  it  was  made  full  and  curled  to  the 
frontj  and  had,  so  writes  a  contemporary,  Randle 
Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory^  1684,  "knots 
and  bobs  a-dildo  on  each  side  and  a  curled  forehead." 
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A  campaign  wig  from  Holme's  drawing  is  shown  on 
page  J40. 

There  are  constant  references  in  old  letters  and  il 
early  literature  in  America  which  alter  much  the 
dates  assigned  by  Knglish  authorities  on  costume  : 
thuSj  knowing  not  of  Randle  Holme^s  drawing, 
Sydney  writes  that  the  name  "campaign"  was  ap'Sl 
plied  to  a  wig,  the  name  and  fashion  of  which  came 
to  Kngland  from  France  in  1702,  In  the  Letter- 
book  of  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  Virginia,  in 
a  letter  written  in  June,  i6go,  to  Perry  and  Lane, 
his  F.nglish  factors  in  London,  he  saysj  "  I  have 
by  Tonner  sent  my  long  Periwig  which  I  desire  you 
to  get  made  into  a  Campagne  and  send  mee."  This 
was  twelve  years  earlier  than  Sydney's  date.  Kitz- 
John  Winthrop  wrote  to  England  in  i6g^  for  "  two 
wiggs  one  a  campane  the  other  short."  The  por- 
trait of  Kicz-John  Winthrop  shows  a  prodigious  im-^ 
posing  wig,  but  it  has  no  "  knots  or  bobs  a-dildo  ol 
each  side/'  though  the  forehead  is  curled;  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  a  peruke. 

I  cannot  attempt  even  to  name  all  the  wigs,  much 
less  can  I  describe  them;  Hawthorne  gave  "the 
tie,"  the  "  Brigadier,"  the  "  Major,"  the  "  Ramillies," 
the  grave  "  Full-bottom,"  the  giddy  "  Feather- top.'* 
To  these  and  others  already  named  in  this  chapter 
I  can  add  the  "Neck-lock,"  the  "Allonge,"  the"  La- 
vant,"  the  "  Vallancv,"  the  "Grecian  fly  wig,*'  the 
"  Beau-peruke,"  the  "  Long-tail,"  the  "  Fox-tail."  th*^ 
"Cut-wig,"  the  *' Scratch,"  the  "Twist-wig." 

Others  named  in   175J  in  the  London  Magazine 
were   the   "  Royal    bird,"    the   "  Rhinoceros,"    the 
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"  Corded  Wolf's-pawj"  "  Count  Saxe's  mode,"  the 

"She-dragon,"  the  *' Jansenlst/'  the  "  Wild-boar's- 
_  back,"  the  "Snail-back,"  the  "Spinach-seed." 
P      These    titles    were    literal    translations    of     French 

wig-names. 

Another   wig-name    was    the  **  Gregorian."     We 

read  in   Thif  Honest   Ghssi,   1658,  '' PulHng  a    little 

down  his  Gregorian,  which  was 

Idisplac't  a  little  by  his  hastie 
taking  off  his  beaver."  Thiswig 
was  named  from  the  inventor, 
one  Gregory,  "  the  famous 
peruke-maker  who  is  buryed  at 
St.  Clements  Danes  Church." 
In  Cotgrave's  Dktionary  pe- 
rukes are  called  Gregorians. 

In  the  prologue  to  Haul 
Toiij  written  by  George  Col- 
man,  these  wigs  are  named:—  John  Ruiiedge. 

"TKe  Tyburn  scratch,  thick  Club  and  Temple  iytA, 
The  Parsun's  Feather-rup,  frizzed,  broad  and  high, 
Tlie  coachman's  Cauliflower,  buili  tier  on  lier." 

There  was  also  the  "  Minister's  bob,"  *'  Curley 
roys,"  "  Airy  levants,"  and  "I  —  perukes/'  The 
"  Dalmahoy  "  was  a  bushy  bob-wig. 

When  Colonel  John  Carter  died,  he  left  to  his 
brother  Robert  his  cane,  sword,  and  periwig.  I 
believe  this  to  be  the  very  Valiancy  periwig  which, 
in  all  its  snowy  whiteness  and  air  of  extreme  fashion, 
graces  the  head  of  the  handsome  young  fellow  as  he 
IS  shown  facing  page  212.      Even  the  portrait  shares 
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the  fascination  which  the  man  is  said  to  have  had 
for  every  woman.  1  have  a  copy  of  it  now  standing 
on  my  desk,  where  1  can  glance  at  him  as  I  write; 
and  pleasant  company  have  I  found  the  gay  young 
Virginian  —  the  best   of    company.      It    is  good    to 
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have  a  companion  so  handsome  of  feature,  so  per? 
sonable  of  figure,  so  laughing,  care  free,  and  debo- 
nair—  isn't  it,  King  Robert?  |H 

These   snowy   wigs   at    a    later    date  were    callei^^ 
Adonis  wigs. 

The  cost  of  a  handsome  wig  would  sometimes 
amount  to  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  guineas,  though 
Swift  grumbled  at  paying  three  guineas,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly correct  Mr.  Pepys  bought  wigs  at  two  and 
three  pounds.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  were  often 
stolen.  Gav.in  his  Trivia^  thus  tells  the  manner  of_ 
their  disappearance  :  — 

**  Nor  is  the  flaxen  wig  with  safety  worn  ; 
High  on  the  shoulder,  In  a  basket  borne. 
Lurks  the  sly  bov,  whose  hand  to  rapine  bred. 
Plucks  off"  the  curling  honors  of  the  head.*' 
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In  America  wigs  were  deemed  rich  spoils  for  the 
sneak-thief* 

There  was  a  vast  trade  in  secondhand  wigs.  'Tis 
said  there  was  in  Rosemary  Lane  in  London  a  con- 
stantly replenished  "Wig  lottery."  It  was,  rather, 
a  wig  grab-bag.  The  wreck  of  gentility  paid  his 
last  sixpence  for  appearances,  dipped  a  long  arm 
into  a  hole  in  a  cask,  and  fished  out  his  wig.  It 
might  be  half-decent,  or  it  might  be  fit  only  to 
polish  shoes  —  woree  yet,  it  might  have  been  used 
already  for  that  purpose.  The  lowest  depths  of 
everything  were  found  in  London.  I  doubt  if  we 
had  any  Rosemary  Lane  wig 
lotteries  in  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  or   Boston. 

An  answer  to  a  query  in  a 
modern  newspaper  gives  the 
word  "  caxon  "  as  descriptive 
of  a  dresS'wig.  It  was  in  truth 
a  term  for  a  wig,  but  it  was  a 
cant  term,  a  slang  phrase  tor 
the  worst  possible  wig;  thus 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  :  —  Rev.  William  WeUtoed. 

"  He  had  two  wigs  both  pedantic  but  of  different  omen. 
The  one  serene^  smiling,  fresh-powdered,  betokening  a. 
mild  day.  The  other  an  old  discoloured^  unkempt,  angry 
caxon  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution." 

All  these  wigs,  even  the  bob-wig,  were  openly 
artificial.  The  manner  of  their  make,  their  bind- 
ings, their  fastening,  as  well  as  their  material,  com- 
pletely destroyed  any  illusion  which  could  possibly 
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have  been  entertained  as  to  their  being  a  luxunai 
crop  of  natural  hair. 

No  one  was  ashamed  of  wearing  a  wig.  On  the  i 
contrary,  a  person  with  any  sense  of  dignity  wd^H 
ashamed  of  being  so  unfashionable  as  to  wear  ht!^^ 
own  hair,  [t  was  a  glorious  rime  for  those  to  whom 
Nature  had  been  niggardly.  A  wig  was  as  frankj 
extraneous  as  a  hat.  No  attempt  was  made  to  imf 
tate  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  or  the  parting.  The 
hair  was  attached  openly^  and  bound  with  a  high- 
colored,  narrow  ribbon.  Here  is  an  advertisement 
from  the  Bosia?i  News  Letier  of  August  14,  1 729  :  — • 

"  Taken  from  the  shop  of  Powers  MarJott,  Barber,  a  li 
Flaxen  Natural  VVigg    parted    from   the  forehead    10    the 
Crown.      The   Narrow  Ribband   is  of  a  Red   Pink  Color, 
the  Caul  is  in   rows  of  Red,  Green  and  White  Ribband." 

Another  "  peruke  maker  "  lost  a  Flaxen  " Natural  '* 
wig  bound  with  peach-colored  ribbon  ;  while  in  1755 
Barber   Coes,  of    Marbtehead,  lost   "  feather-tops " 
bound  with  various  ribbons.      Some  had  three  colors 
on  one  wig  —  pink,  green  and  purple.     A  goat 
hair  wig  bound  with  red  and  purple,  with  green  ri 
bons  striping  the  caul,  must  have  been  a  pretty  a 
dignified  thing  on  an  old  gentleman's  head*     One 
of  the  most    curious   materials  for    a  wig  was  fine 
wire,  of  which   Wortley  Montague's  wig  was   made. 

We  read  in  many  histories  of  costume,  among 
them  Miss  Hill's  recent  history  of  English  dre^s, 
that  Quakers  did  not  wear  wigs.  This  is  widely 
incorrect.  Many  Quakers  wore  most  fashionably 
made  wigs.      William    Penn    wrote    from    England 
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to  his  steward,  telling  him  to  allow  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor Lloyd  to  wear  his  (Penn's)  wigs.  I  suppose 
he  wished  his  deputy  to  cut  a  good  figure. 

From  the  New  York  Gaxelte  of  May  9,  1737,  we 
learn  of  a  thief's  stealing  '*one  gray  Hair  Wig,  not 
the  worse  for  wearing,  one  Pale  Hair  Wig,  not  worn 
five  dnies,  marked  V.  S.  E.,  one  brown  Natural  wig, 
One  old  wig  of  goat's  hair  put  in  buckle."  Buckle 
meant  to  curl,  and  derivatively  a  wig  was  in  buckle 
when  it  was  rolled  for  curling.  Roulettes  or  bil- 
bouquettes  for  buckling  a  wig  were  little  rollers  of 
pipe  clay.  The  hair  was  twisted  up  in  cheni,  and 
papers  bound  over  them  to  fix  them  in  place.  The 
roulettes  could  be  put  in  buckle  hot,  or  they  could 
be  rolled  cold  and  the  whole  wig  heated.  The 
latter  was  not  favored;  it  damaged  the  wig.  More- 
over, a  careless  barber  had  often  roasted  a  for- 
gotten wig  which  he  had  put  in  buckle  and  in  an 
oven. 

The  New  Tork  Ga7:.ette  of  May  12,  1750,  had  this 
alluring  advertisement :  — 

**  This  is  to  acquaint  the  Public,  cliait  there  is  latclv  ar- 
rived from  London  tlie  Wonder  of  the  World,  an  Honeit 
Barber  and  Peruke  Maker,  who  might  have  worked  for  the 
King,  if  his  Majesty  would  have  employed  him  :  It  was 
not  for  the  want  of  Money  he  came  here,  for  be  had 
enough  of  chat  at  Home,  nor  for  the  wart  of  Business, 
that  he  advertises  himself,  BUT  to  acquaiju  the  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies,  that  Such  a  Person  is  nazv  hi  T/iivn^  living  near 
Rosemary  Lane  where  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  mav  he  sup- 
plied with  Goods  as  follows,  viz.  :  Tyes,  Full-Bottoms, 
Majors,  Spencers,  Fox-Tails,  Ramalies,  Tacks,  cut  and  bob 
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Perukes:    Also  Ladies Tatematongues  and  Towers  after  ihc 

Manner  that   is   now  wore  at  Court,      iiv  thiir  Humble  and 

Obedient  Servant,  .,  ,  n  9>   ■ 

'  "John  Still.     ^ 

"Perukes,"  says  Malcolm,  in  his  Manners  and 
Customs,**  were  an  highly  important  article  in  17J4." 
Those  of  right  gray  human  hair  were  four  guineas 
each;  light  grizzle  ties,  three  guineas;  and  other 
coEors  in  proportion,  to  twenty-five  shillings.     Right 

gray  human  hair  cue  pe- 
rukes, from  two  guineas  to 
fifteen  shilliings  each,  was  the 
price  of  dark  ones  ;  and  right 
gray  bob  perukes,  two  guin- 
eas and  a  half  to  fifteen 
shillings,  the  price  of  dark 
bobs.  Those  mixed  with 
horsehair  were  much  lower, 
Prices  were  a  bit  higher 
in  America.  It  was  held 
wigs  were  made  in  England  than  in 
America  or  France;  so  the  letter-books  and  agent's- 
lists  of  American  merchants  are  filled  with  orders 
for  English  wigs. 

Imperative  orders  for  the  earliest  and  extremesf 
new  fashions  stood  from  year  to  year  on  the  lists  of 
fashionable  London  wig-makers ;  and  these  constant 
orders  came  from  Virginia  gentlemen  and  Massa- 
chusetts magistrates,  —  not  a  few,  too,  from  the  par- 
sons,—  scantly  paid  as  they  were.  The  smaller 
bob-wigs  and  tie-wigs  were  precisely  the  same  in 
both   countries,   and    I    am  sure   were   no   later  in 
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assumption  in  America  than  was  necessitated  by  the 
weeks  occupied  in  coming  across  seas. 

»  Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  all  classes  of 
men  in  American  towns  wore  wigs.  Negro  slaves 
flaunted  white  horsehair  wigs,  goat's-hair  bob-wigs, 
natural  wigs,  all  the  plainer  wigs,  and  all  the  more 
costly  sorts  when  these  were  half  worn  and  second- 
hand. Soldiers  wore  wigs  ;  and  in  the  Maaachusells 
Ga-zeite  of  the  year  1774  a  runaway  negro  is  de- 
scribed as  wearing  a  curl  of  hair  tied  aroutid  his  head 
to  imitate  a  scratch  wig;  with  his  woolly  crown  this 
dangling  curl  must  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Ft  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  formal  life  of  the 
English  court  the  poor  little  tormented,  sickly,  sad 
child  of  Queen  Anne  wearing,  before  he  was  seven 
years  old)  a  large  full-bottomed  wig ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  portraits  of  American  children 
rigged  up  in  wigs  (I  have  half  a  dozen  such)^  and 
to  find  likewise  an  American  gentleman  (and  not 
one  of  wealth  either)  paying  j^9  apiece  for  wigs  for 
three  little  sons  of  seven,  nine,  and  eleven  years  of 
age.  This  lavish  parent  was  Enoch  Freeman,  who 
lived  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1754. 

Wigs  were  objects  of  much  and  constant  solicitude 
and  care;  their  dressing  was  costly,  and  they  wore 
out  readily.  Barbers  cared  for  them  by  the  month 
or  year,  visiting  from  house  to  house.  Ten  pounds 
a  year  was  not  a  large  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  care  of 
a  single  wig.  Men  of  dignity  and  careful  dress  had 
barbers"  bills  of  large  amount,  such  men  as  Governor 
John  Hancock,  Governor  Hutchinson,  and  Gov- 
ernor Belcher.     On  Saturday  afternoons  the  barbers' 
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boys  wrre  seen  flying  through  the  narrow  streets, 
wig-box  in  handj  hurrying  to  deliver  all  the  dressed 
wigs  ere  sunset  came. 

No  doubt  the  constant  wearing  of  such  hot, 
heavy  head-covering  made  the  hair  thin  and  the 
head  bald ;  thus  wigs  became  a  necessity.  Men 
had  their  heads  very  closely  covered  of  old,  and 
caught  cold  at  a  breath.  Pepys  took  cold  throwing 
off  his  hat  while  at  dinner.  If  the  wig  were  re- 
moved even  within  doors  a  close  cap  or  hood  at 
once  took  its  place,  or,  as  I  tell  elsewhere,  a  turban 
of  some  rich  stuff.  In  America,  in  the  Southern 
states,  where  people  were  poor  and  plantations 
scattered,  all  men  did  not  wear  wigs.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Magazine  in  1745  tells  of  this 
country  carelessness  of  dress.  He  says  that  except 
some  of  the  "  very  Elevated  Sort "  few  wore 
perukes ;  so  that  at  first  sight  "  all  looked  as  if 
about  to  go  to  bed,"  for  all  wore  caps.  Com- 
mon people  wore  woollen  caps;  richer  ones  donned 
caps  of  white  cotton  or  Holland  linen.  These  were 
worn  even  when  riding  fifty  miles  from  home.  He 
adds,  "  It  may  be  cooler  for  aught  I  know ;  but  me- 
thinks  'tis  very  ridiculous."  So  wonted  were  his  eyes 
to  perukes,  that  his  only  thought  of  caps  was  that 
they  were  "ridiculous."  Nevertheless,  when  a  ship- 
load of  servants,  bond-servants  who  might  be  stolen 
when  in  drink,  or  lured  under  false  pretences,  might 
be  convicts,  or  honest  workmen,  —  when  these  trans- 
ports were  set  up  in  respectability,  —  scores,  of  new 
wigs  of  varynig  degrees  of  dignity  came  across  seas 
with  them.      Many  an  old  caxon  or  "gossoon" — -a 
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wig  worn  yellow  with  age  —  ended  its  days  on  the 
■  pate  of  a.  redemptioner,  who  thereby  acquired  dignity 
and  was  more  likely  to  be  bought  as  a  schoolmaster. 
Truly  our  ancestors  were  not  squeamish,  and  it  is 
well  they  were  not,  else  they  would  have  squeamed 

»from  morning  till  night  at  the  sights^  and  sounds, 
and  things,  and  dirt  around  them.  But  these  be 
parlous  words  ;  they  haid  the  senses  and  feelings  of 

I  their  day  —  suited  to  the  surroundings  of  their  day. 
In  one  thing  they  can  be 
envied.  Knowing  not  of 
germs  and  microbes,  dream- 
ing not  of  antiseptics  and 
fumigation,  they  could  be 
happy  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness of  menacing 
environment  —  a    blessing 

»  wholly  denied  to  us. 
When  James  Murray 
came  from  Scotland  in 
17J5  he  went  up  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  the  struggling  settlements  of  Brunswick, 
The  stock  of  wigs  which  he  brought  as  one  of  the 
commodities  of  his  trade  had  absolutely  no  market. 
In  175  J  he  wrote  thus  to  his  London  wig-maker  :  — 


Andrew  Ellicott. 


"  We  deal  so  much  in  caps  in  this  country  that  we  are 
almost  as  careless  of  the  outside  as  of  the  inside  of  our 
heads.  I  have  had  but  one  wig  since  the  last  I  had  of  you, 
and  yours  has  outworn  it.  Now  1  am  near  out^  and  you 
may  make  me  a  new  grisel  Bob." 
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NeverthdesSjin  1769,  when  he  was  roughlyhandled 
in  Boston  on  account  of  his  Tory  utterances,  his 
head,  though  he  was  but  fifty-six,  was  bald  from  wig- 
wearing.      His  spirited  recital  runs  thus: —  J 

"  The  crovvd  intending  spott,  remained.  As  I  was  press- 
ing outj  my  Wig  was  pulled  off"  and  a  pate  shaved  by  Time 
and  the  barber  was  left  exposed.  This  was  thought  a  signal 
and  prelude  to  further  insult ;  which  would  probably  have 
takcji  place  but  for  hindering  the  cause.  Going  along  in 
this  plight,  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  in  the  dark,  a  friend 
hold  of  either  arm  supporting  me,  white  somebody  behind 
kept  nibbling  at  my  sides  and  endeavouring  of  treading  the 
reforming  justice  out  of  me  by  ihc  multitude.  My  wig 
dishevelled,  was  borne  on  a  staff  behind^  My  friends  and 
supporters  offered  to  house  me,  but  I  insisted  on  going  home 
in  the  present  trim,  and  was  landed  in  safety."  j 

Patriotic  Boston  barbers  found  much  satisfaction 
in  ill  treating  the  wigs  of  their  Tory  customers  and 
patrons.  William  Pyncheon,  a  Salem  Tory,  wrote 
a  few  years  later;  — 

"The  tailors  and  barbers,  in  their  squinting  and  fleering 
at  our  clothes,  and  especially  uur  wiggs,  begin  to  border  on 
malevolence.  Had  not  the  caul  of  my  wtgg  been  of  un- 
common stuff  and  workmanship,  I  think  mv  barber  would 
have  had  it  in  pieces  :  his  dressing  it  greatly  resembles  the 
farmer  dressing  hts  flax,  the  latter  of  the  two  being  the 
gentlest  in  his  motions, " 

Worcester  Tories,  among  them  Timothy  Paine, 
had  their  wigs  pulled  off"  in  public.  Mr.  Paine 
at  once  gave  his  dishonored  wig  to  one  of  his  negro 
slaves,  and  never  after  resumed  wig-wearing. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    BEARD 

"  Though  yours  be  sorely  lugged  and  torn 
It  does  your  f^isage  more  adorn 

Than  if  'twere  prun*d^  and  starch' d^  and  launder* d 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard." 

—  *<  Hudibras,"  Samuzl  Butleh. 

"  Now  of  beards  there  be  such  company 
And  fashions  such  a  throng 
That  it  is  very  hard  to  handle  a  beard 
Tho"  it  be  never  so  long. 

*' '  Tis  a  pretty  sight  and  a  grave  delight 
That  adorns  both  young  and  old 
A  well  thatch' t  face  is  a  comely  grace 
And  a  shelter  from  the  cold" 

—  "  Lc   Prince  d'Amour,"  1660, 


CHAPTER    XII 


THE     BEARD 


EN'S  hair  on  their  heads  hath  ever 
been  at  odds  with  that  on  their  face. 
If  the  head  were  well  covered  and  the 
hair  long,  then  the  face  was  smooth 
shaven.  William  the  Conqueror  had 
short  hair  and  a  beard,  then  came  a 
long-haired  king,  then  a  cropped  one;  Edward 
IV's  subjects  had  long  hair  and  closely  cut  beards. 
Henry  Vll  fiercely  forbade  beards.  The  great 
sovereign  Henry  VIII  ordered  short  hair  like  the 
French,  and  wore  a  beard.  Through  Elizabeth's 
day  and  that  of  James  the  beard  continued.  Not 
until  great  perukes  overshadowed  the  whole  face 
did  the  beard  disappear.  It  vanished  for  a  century 
as  if  men  were  beardless ;  but  after  men  began  to 
wear  short  hair  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  bearded  men  appeared,  A  few  German 
mystics  who  had  come  to  America  full-bearded 
were  stared  at  like  the  elephant,  and  a  sight  of 
them   was   recorded   in   a  diary  as  a  great  event. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  general  reader,  the 
ordinary  thought  of  the  Puritan  is  with  a  beard,  a 
face  and  figure  much  like  the  Hogarth  illustrations 
of  Hudibras  —  one  of  the"  Presbyterian  true  Blue," 
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dress  and  the  commonplace  beard.      The  wording 
of  Hudibras  also  figures  the  popular  conception:  — 

His  tawny  Bwrd  was  th'  equal  Grace 
Both  of  hb  Wisdom  and  his  Face  : 

His  Doublet  was  of  sturdy  BufF 
And  tho'  not  Sword,  was  Cud  get- Proof, 
His  BtpccKcs  were  of  rugged  Woolen 
And  had  been  at  the  Siege  of  Bullcn." 


The  Beard 
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In  truth  this  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  runs  and 
for  one  suit  of  clothing;  but  this  was  by  no  means 
a  universal  dress,  nor  was  it  a  universal  beard.  In- 
deed beards  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  varied. 

That  humorous  old  rhymester,  l^aylor,  the 
"Water  Poet,"  may  be  quoted  at  length  on  the 
vanity   thus  :  — 

"And  Some,  lo  set  their  Love's'Drairc  on  Edge 

Are  cut  and  pmn'd,  like  tn  a  Quickset  Hedge. 

Some  like  2  Spade,  some  like  a  Korke,  sume  square, 

Somt  round,  some  mow'd  like  sfiibblej  same  staikc  bare; 

Some  sharpe.  Still ctto- fash  10 ti,  Dagger-like, 

That  ma)'  with  Whispering  a  Man's  Eyes  unpike ; 

Some  with  the  Hammer-cur,  or  Roman  1\ 

Their  Beards  cxTravagant,  rcform'd  must  be. 

Some  with  the  Quadrate,  some  Triangle  fashion ; 

Some  circular,  some  ovall  in  translation  ; 

Some  Perpendicular  in  Longitude, 

Some  like  a  Thicket  tor  their  Crassitude, 

That  Heights.,  Depths,  Breadths,  Triform,  Square,  Oval],  Round 

And  Rules  Geometrical  in  Beards  arc  found." 

Taylor's  own  beard  was  screw-shaped.  I  fancy 
he  invented  it. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  beard  was  parted,  and  this  double 
form  remained  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  there 
were  two  twists  or  two  long  forks. 

A  curious  pointed  beard,  a  beard  in  two  curls,  is 
shown  on  page  225,  on  James  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Morton.  A  still  more  strangely  kept  one,  pointed 
in  the  middle  of  the  chin,  and  kept  in  two  rolls  which 
roll  toward  the  front)  is  upon  the  aged  herald,  on 
page  3  54. 

Richard  II   had  a  mean   beard,  —  two  little  tufts 
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on  the  chin  known  as  "  the  mouse-eaten  beard,  here 
a  tuft,  there  a  tuft,"     The  round  beard  *'  Mke  a  half 
a  Holland  cheese"  is  always  seen  in  the  depictionaj 
of  Falstaff ;  "  a   great    round    beard  "   we  know   hi 
had.     This  was  easily  trimmed,  but  others  took  sol 
much  time  and  attention  that  pasteboard  boxes  wcreJ 

made  to  tie  over  them] 
at     night,     thac     they] 
niight  be  unrumpled  in 
the  morning. 

In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  or  James  I  a 
beard  and  whiskers   or 
mustache  were  univer- 
sally    worn.       In     the 
time  of  Charles   I    the 
general  effect  of  beard 
and  mustache  was  trian-j 
gular,  with  the  mout) 
in  the  centre,  as  in  the^ 
portrait    of  Waller    on 

P^ge  37-  fl 

A  beard  of  some  form  was  certainly  universal  in^^ 
1620.  Often  It  was  the  ordefly  natural  growth  shown 
on  Winthrop's  face;  a  smaller  tuft  on  the  chin  with 
a  mustache  also  was  much  worn.  Many  ministers 
in  America  had  this  chin-tuft.  Among  them  were 
John  Eliot  and  John  Davenport.  The  Stuarts  wore 
a  pointed  beard,  carefully  trimmed,  and  a  mustache; 
but  the  natural  beard  seems  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  ruff.  Charles  1 1  clung  for  a  time  to  a  mustache  s^| 
his  portrait  by   Mary  Beale  has  one ;  but  with   the^^ 
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The   Beard 

great  development  of  the  periwig  came  a  smooth 
face.  This  continued  until  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  a  fashion  of  bearded  men  again  ;  a  fashion 
which  was  so  abhorred,  so  reviled,  so  openly  warred 
with  that  1  know  of  the  bequest  of  a  large  estate  with 
the  absolute  and  irrevocable  condition  that  the  in- 
heritor should  never  wear  a  beard  of  any  form. 

The  hammer  cut  was  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
It  was  T-shaped.  In  the  play,  The  ^ueen  of 
Corinth^    1647*  ^''^   the   lines:  — 

"  He  strokes  his  beard 
Which  now  he  puts  in  the  posture  of  a  T", 
Tile  Roman  T.     Your  T-beard  is  in  fashion." 


The  spade  beard  is  shown  on  page  2,S^-  ^^  ^^^ 
called  the  "broad  pendant,''  and  was  held  to  make 
a  man  look  like  a  warrior.  The  sugar-loaf  beard 
was  the  natural  form  much  worn  by  Puritans;  by 
natural  I  mean  not  twisted  into  any  "  strange  antic 
forms."  The  swallow-tail  cut  (about  1600)  is  more 
unusual,  but  was  occasionally  seen. 

"  The  siilcila-bcaTd 
II  makes  nie  afeard 

Iz  is  so  sharp  bcneach. 
Far  he  that  doth  place 
A  dagger  in  his  faLC 

What  wears  he  in  his  she*th  ?  " 

An  unusually  fine  stiletto  beard  is  on  the  chin  of 
John  Endicott  (page  5).  It  was  distinctly  a  soldier's 
beard.  Endicott  was  major-general  of  the  colonial 
forces   and  a  severe  disciplinarian.     Shakespere,  in 
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Scoicln  B*Ard. 


Henry  V,  speaks  of  "  a  beard  of  the  General's  cut.* 
It  was  worn  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  (see  iadnj^ 
page  190),  and  perhaps  Endicott  favored  it  on  thai 
account.     The  pique-devant  beard  or  "  pick-a-devant 
beard,  O  Pine  Fashion/*  was  much  worn,     A  good 
moderate  example  may  be  seen  upon  Cousin  Kilverti^ 
with  doublet  and  band,  in  th( 
print  on  page  4 1 .    An  extreme 
type   was   the   beard   of  Rot 
ert    Greene,    the    EHzahethan 
dramatist,  "A  jolly   long   red^— 
peake  like  the  spire  of  a  steeple^^ 
which    he     wore    continually, 
■  whereat  a  man  might  hang  a 
Jewell;   it  was   so   sharp  and 
pendent."  mJ 

The  word  '*peak  "  was  constantly  used  for  a  beard,^^ 
and  also,  the  words  '*spike"  and  "spear."  A  barber  is 
represented  in  an  old  play  as  asking  whether  his  cu; 
tomer  will  "  have  his  peak  cut  short  and  sharp  ; 
amiable  like  an  inamorato,  or  broad  pendant  like 
spade ;  to  be  terrible  like  a  warrior  and  a  soldado ; 
to  have  his  appendices  primed,  or  his  mustachios—, 
fostered  to  turn  about  his  eares  like  ye  branches  'O^H 
a  vine." 

A  broad  square-cut  beard  spreading  at  the  ends 
like  an  open  fan  is  the  "cathedral  beard'*  of  Randic 
Holme,  "so  called  because  grave  men  of  the  church 
did  wear  it."     It  is  often  seen  in   portraits.     On^^ 
of  these  is  shown  on  page  357.  ^| 

In  the  Life  0/  Mrs.  Eitzabeth  Thomas,  1731,  she 
writes  of  her  grandfather,  a  Turkey-merchant:  — 
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"  He  was  very  nice  in 
the    Mode    of   his    Age  — 

his  Valec  being  some  hours 
every  morning  in  Starching 
his  Beard  and  Curling  his 
Whiskers  during  which 
Time  a  Gentleman  whom 
he  maintain'd  as  Compan- 
ion always  read  to  him  upon 
some  useful  subject." 

So  we  may  helieve 
they  really  "starched" 
their    beards,     stiffened 

I  them  with  some  dressing. 
Taylor,  the  "  Water  Poet "  ( 1 640),  says  of  beards :  — 


Dr.  William  Slalcr. 
Cathedral  Beard. 


Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  stiff"  and  fine 
Like  to  the  Bristles  of  some  Angry  Swine." 


Dr,  Dee's  extraordinary  beard 
1  can  but  regard  as  an  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  assumed 
doubtless  to  attract  attentionj 
and  to  be  a  sign  of  unusual 
parts.  Aubrey,  his  friend,  calls 
him  "a  very  handsome  man; 
of  very  fair,  dear,  sanguine  com- 
plexion, with  a  long  beard  as 
white  as  milke.  He  was  tall 
and  slender.  He  wore  a  gowne 
like  an  artist's  gowne;  with 
hanging  sleeves  and  a  slitt.  A 
mighty  good  man  he  was."   The 
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word  "artist '' then  meant  artisan;  and  in  this  refer^H 
encc  means  a  smock  like  a  workman's.  ^* 

A  name  seen  often  in  Winthrop's  letters  is  that 
of  Sir  Kenelni  Digby.  He  was  an  intimate  corre- 
spondent of  John  Winthrop  the  second,  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  he  did  many  errands  for 
Winthrop  in  England  besides  purchasing  drugs. 
His  portrait,  and  a  lugubrious  one  it  is,  is  one  of 
the  few  of  his  day  which  shows  an  untrtmmed 
beard.  Aubrey  says  of  him  that  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  wore  "a  long  mourning  cloak,  a  high 
cornered  hatt,  his  beard  unshorn,  look't  like  a 
hermit;  as  signs  of  sorrow  for  his  beloved  wife. 
He  had  something  of  the  sweetness  of  his  mother's 
&ce.'*  This  sweetness  isj  however,  not  to  be  per- 
ceived in  his  unattractive  portrait. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

PATTENS,    CLOGS,    AND    COLOE-SHOES 

"  ^      IVhy  is  a  Wife  like  a  Patten  ? 
A.      Both  are  Clogs." 

—  Old  Riddle. 
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PATTENS,    CLOGSj    AND    COLOE-SHOES 

HEN  this  old  pigskin  trunk  was  new, 
the  men  who  fought  in  the  Revolution 
were  young.  Here  is  the  datC;.  "  1756," 
and  the  initials  in  brass-headed  naits, 
"J.  E.  H."  It  was  a  bride's  trunk,  the 
trunk  of  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  ;  and  it  was 
marked  after  the  manner  of  marking  the  belongings 
of  married  folk  in  her  day.  It  is  curious  in  shape, 
spreading  out  wide  at  the  top;  for  it  was  made  to 
fit  a  special  place  in  an  old  coach.  I  have  told  the 
story  of  that  ancient  coach  in  my  Old  Narraganseti : 
the  tale  of  the  ignoble  end  of  its  days,  the  account 
of  its  fall  from  transportation  of  this  happy  bride 
and  bridegroom,  through  years  of  stately  use  and 
formal  dignity  to  more  years  of  happy  desuetude 
as  a  children's  cubby-house  ;  and  finally  its  ignominy 
as  a  roosting-place,  and  hiding-place^  and  laying- 
place,  and  setting-place  of  misinformed  and  mis- 
guided hens.  Under  the  coachman's  seat,  where 
the  two-score  dark-blue  Staffordshire  pie-plates  were 
found  on  the  day  of  the  annihilation  of  the  coach, 
was  the  true  resting-place  of  this  trunk.  It  was 
a  hidden  spot,  for  the  trunk  was  small,  and  was 
intended    to    hold    only   treasures.      It  holds    them 
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still,  though  they  are  not  the  silver-plate,  the  round 
watches,  the  narrow  laces,  and  the  precious  came]'s- 
hair  scarf.  It  now  holds  treasured  relics  of  the  olden 
timei  trifles,  but  not  unconsidered  ones;  much  es- 
teemed trifles  are  they,  albeit  not  in  form  or  shape 
or  manner  of  being  fit  to  rest  in  parlor  cabinets  or 
on  tables,  but  valued,  nevertheless,  valued  for  that 
moat  intangible  of  qualities  —  association. 


[Ton  and  Leather  Fattens.     J760. 


.  b^l 


Here  is  one  little  "antick."  It  is  an  ample 
with  the  neat  double  drawing-strings  of  our  youth  ; 
a  bag,  nay,  a  pocket.  It  once  hung  by  the  side  of 
some  one  of  my  forbears,  perhaps  Elizabeth  of  the 
brass-nailed  initials.  It  was  a  much-esteemed  pocket, 
though  it  is  only  of  figured  cotton  or  chmey  ;  but 
those  stuffs  were  much  sought  after  when  this  old 
trunk  was  new.  The  pocket  has  served  during 
recent  years  as  a  cover  for  two  articles  of  footwear 
which  many  "of  the  younger  sort"  to-day  have 
never  seen  —  they  are  pattens.  "Clumsy,  ugly 
pattens  "  we  find  them  frequently  stigmatized  in  thi 
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severe  words  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  there  is  nothing  ugly  or  clumsy  about 
this  pair.  The  sole  is  of  some  black,  polished 
wood  —  it  is  heavy  enough  for  ebony;  the  straps 
are  of  strong  leather  neatly  stitched  ;  the  buckles 
are  polished  brass,  and  brass  nails  fasten  the  leather 
to  the  wooden  soles.  These  soles  are  cut  up  high 
in  a  tidge  to  fit  under  the  instep  of  a  high  heeled 
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Oak,   Iron,   and  Leallier  Glogf..    1790- 

shoe;  for  it  was  a  very  little  lady  who  wore  these 
pattens,  —  Elizabeth,  —  and  her  little  feet  always 
stood  in  the  highest  heels.  She  was  active,  kindlv, 
and  bountiful.  She  Uved  to  great  age,  and  she  could 
and  did  walk  many  miles  a  day  until  the  last  year 
of  her  life.  She  is  recalled  as  wearing  a  great  scarlet 
cloak  with  a  black  silk  quilted  hood  on  cold  winter 
days,  when  she  visited  her  neighbors  with  kindly 
words,  and  housewifely,  homely  gifts,  conveyed  in 
an  ample  basket.  The  cloak  was  made  precisely 
like  tht^  scarlet  cloak  shown  facing  page  258,  and  had 
a  like  hood.     She  was  brown-eyed,  and   her  dark 
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hair  was  never  gray  even  in  extreme  old  age ;  n< 
was  the  hair  of  her  granddaughter,  another  EH: 
beth>  my  grandmother.  Trim  and  erect  of  figure? 
and  precise  and  neat  of  dress^  wearing,  on  account 
of  this  neatness,  shorter  petticoats,  when  walking, 
than  was  the  mode  of  her  day,  and  also  through 
this  neatness  clinging  to  the  very  last  to  these 
cleanly,  useful,  quaint  pattens.  Her  black  hood^ 
frilled  white  cap,  short,  quilted  petticoat,  high-heele^^ 
shoes,  and  the  shining  ebony  and  brass  patten^H 
and  over  all  the  great,  full  scarlet  cloak,  —  all  these 
made  her  an  unusual  and  striking  figure  against  the 
Wayland  landscape,  the  snowy  fields  and  great 
sombre  pine  trees  of  Heard's  Island,  as  she  trod 
trimly,  in  short  pattened  steps  that  crackled  the 
kittly-benders  in  the  shadowed  roads,  or  sunk  softly 
In  the  shallow  mud  of  the  sunny  lanes  on  a  snow- 
melting  day  in  late  winter.  Would  1  could  paint__ 
the  picture  as  I  see  it  1  ^M 

These  pattens  in  the  old  trunk  are  prettier  than 
most  pattens  which  have  been  preserved.  In  gen- 
eral, they  are  rather  shabby  things.  I  have  another 
pair  —  more  commonplace,  which  chance  to  exist; 
they  were  not  saved  purposely.  They  are  pictured^ 
on  page  j6l.  ^M 

There  is  a  most  ungallant  old  riddle,  "  Why  is  a 
wife  like  a  patten  ? "  The  answer  reads,  *'  Because^ 
both  are  clogs."  A  very  courteous  bishop  was  onc^H 
asked  this  uncivil  query,  and  he  answered  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Because  both  elevate  the 
soul  (sole),"  Pattens  may  be  clogs,  yet  there  is  a 
difference.      After   much    consultation   of    various 


*attens^  Clogs,  and  Goioe-shoes 
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authorities,  and  much  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  various  querying  journals,  1  make  this  decision 
and  definition.  Fattens  are  thick,  wooden  soles 
roughly  shaped  in  the  outline  of  the  human  foot  (in 
the  shoemaker's  notion  ot  that  member),  mounted 


English  Clogs. 

on  a  round  or  oval  ring  of  iron,  fixed  by  two  or 
three  pins  to  the  sole,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
patten  is  worn  the  sole  of  the  wearer's  foot  is  about 
two  inches  above  the  ground.  A  heel-piece  with 
buckles  and  straps,  strings  or  buttons  and  leather 
loops,  and  a  strap  over  the  toe^  retain  the  patten 
in  place  upon  the  foot  when  the  wearer  trips  along. 
(See  page  362.}  Clogs  serve  the  same  purpose,  but 
are  simply  wooden  soles  ripped  and  shod  with  iron. 
These  also  have  heel-pieces  and  straps  of  various 
materials  —  from  the  heavy  serviceable  leather  shown 
in  the  clogs  on  pages  j6j  and  365  to  the  fine  brocade 
clogs  made  and  worn  by  two  brides  and  pictured  on 
page  -568.  Dainty  brass  tips  and  colored  morocco 
straps  made  a  really  refined  pair  of  clogs.  PopJar 
wood  was  deemed  the  best  wood  for  pattens  and 
clogs.     Sometimes   the  wooden  sole  was   thin*  and 
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was  cut  at  the  line  under  the  instep  in  two  pieces 
and  hinged.  These  hitiges  were  held  to  facilitate 
walking.  Children  also  wore  clogs.  (See  page 
,370.)  Clogs,  as  worn  by  English  and  American 
folk,  did  not  raise  the  wearer  as  high  above  the 
mud  and  mire  as  did  pattens,  hut  J  have  seen 
Turkish  clogs  that  were  ten  inches  high.  Chopines 
were  worn  by  Englishwomen  to  make  them  look 
taller.  Three  are  shown  on  page  367.  Lady  Falk- 
land was  short  and  stout,  and  wore  them  for  years 
to  increase  her  apparent  height ;  so  she  states  in  h 
memoirs. 

It  is  a  curious  philological  study  that,  while  the 
words  "  clogs  "  and  "  pattens  "  for  a  time  were  con- 
stantly heard,  the  third  name  which  has  survived 
till  to-day  is  the  oldest  of  all— "galoshes."  Under 
the  many  spellings,  galoe-shoes,  goloshes,  gallage, 
galoche,  and  gallosh,  it  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  spelt  galoches  in  Piers  Plow- 
man. In  a  Compoiiis  or  household  account  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby  in  1388  are  entries  of  botews 
(boots),  souters  [slippers),  and  "  one  pair  ofgaloches, 
14  J."  Clogs,  or  galoches,  were  known  in  the  days 
of  the  Saxons,  when  they  were  termed  *'  wife's 
shoes." 

A  "  galage  "  was  a  shoe  "  which  has  nothing  or 
the  feet  but  a  latchet";  it  was  simply  a  clog.  In 
February,  1687,  Judge  Sewall  notes,  "Send  my 
mothers  Shoes  &  Golowshoes  to  carry  to  her."  In 
1736  Peter  Faneuil  sent  to  England  for  "  Galau- 
shoes  "  for  his  sister.  Another  foot-covering  for 
slippery,  icv  walking    is    named    by  Judge  Sewall. 


1 
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He  wrote  on  January  19,  1717,  *' Great  rain  and 
very  Slippery;  was  fain  to  wear  Frosts."  These 
frosts  were  what  had  been  called  on  horses^  "  frost 
nails,"  or  calks.  They  were  simply  spiked  soles 
to  help  the  wearer  to  walk  on  ice.  A  pair  may 
be  seen  at  the  Deerfield  Memorial  Hall.  An- 
other pair  is,  of  half-soles  with  sharp  ridges  of 
iron,  set,  one  the  length  of  the  half-sole,  the  other 
across  it. 

For  a  time  clogs  seem  to  have  been  in  constant 
use   in  America;    frail    morocco    slippers  and   thin 


I 
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Choptnes.  Sevetiteerth  Cenlury.     Tn  the  Ashmoban  Museum. 

prunella  and  callimanco  shoes  made  them  necessary, 
as  did  also  the  unpaved  streets.  Heavy-soled  shoes 
were  unknown  for  women's  wear.  Women  walked 
but  short  distances.  In  the  country  they  always 
rode>  We  find  even  Quaker  women  warned  in 
1720  not  to  wear  "Shoes  of  light  Colours  bound 
with  Differing  Colours,  and  heels  White  or  Red, 
with  White  bands,  and  fine  Coloured  Clogs  and 
Strings,  and  Scarlet  and  Purple  Stockings  and 
Petticoats  made  Short  to  expose  them"  —  a  rather 
startling  description  of  footwear.  Again,  in  1726, 
in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Friends  were  asked  to 
be  "careful   to  avoid  wearing  of  Stript  Shoos,  or 
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Red   and  White   Heel'd   Shoos,  or  Clogs,  or  Shoor 
trimmed  with  Gawdy  Colours." 

Ann  Warder,  an  English  Quaker,  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1786' to  1789,  and  kept  an  entertaining 
journal,  Irom  which  I  make  this  quotation:  — 

''  Got  B.  Parker  to  go  out  shopping  with  me.  On  our 
way  happened  of  Uncle  Head,  to  whom  I  complained 
bitterly  i.>i  the  Jirty  streets,  declaring  If  I  could  purchase  a 


Brides    Clii>gs  oi  Brocade  and  Sole   Leather. 

pair  of  pattens,  the  singufarity  I  would  not  mind.  Uncle 
soon  found  nie  up  an  apartrncni^out  of  which  1  took  a  pair 
and  trotted  along  quite  Comfortable,  crossing  some  street! 
with  the  greatest  ease,  which  the  idea  of  had  troubled  me. 
Mv  little  companion  wa&  so  pleased,  that  she  wished  some 
also,  and  kept  them  on  her  feet  to  team  to  walk  in  them 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  day." 

Fairholt,  in  his  book  upon  costume,  says,  "  Pattew 
date  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  Anne."  Like  many 
other  dates  and  statements  given  by  this  author,  this 
is  wholly  wrong.      In  Furchas\  his  Pilgrimagey  1613, 


out  ot    the  dust  tney   may 

with,"  showing  that  the 

name  and  thing  was  the 

same  then  as  to-day. 
Charles    DibdJn.    has 

a     song    entitled.    The 

Origin    of   ihe    Patten. 

Fair  Patty  went  out  in 

the  mud  and  the  mire, 

and  her  thin  shoes  '^'"^^  °' 
_  speedily  were  wet.  Then  she  became  hoarse  and 
I  could  not  sing,  while  her  lover  longed  for  the  sweet 
L  sound  of  her  voice. 

f    1 


••  My  anvi!  glowM,  my  hammer  rang. 
Till  I  had  Ibrm'd  from  out  the  fire 
To  bear  tier  fccr  above  the  mire, 

A  platform  tor  my  blue-eyed  Patty. 
Again  was  heard  each  Cunefu!  close. 
My  fair  one  in  the  patten  rose. 

Which  lakes  its  name  from  bliie-eyed  Patty.*' 


\ 


This  faticiful  derivation  of  the  word  was  not  an 
original  thought  of  Dibdin,  Gay  wrote  in  his 
lYivia,  17 1 5  :  — 

"The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame 
That  frum  the  blue-eyed  Patty  talces  che  name," 

In  reality,  patten  is  derived  from  the  French  word 
paiin^  which  has  a  varied  meaning  of  the  sole  of  a 
shoe  or  a  skate. 

Pattens  were  noisy,  awkward  wear.  A  writer  of 
the  day  of  their  universality  wrote,  "Those  ugly, 
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noisy,  ferruginous,  ancle-twisting,  foot-cutting,  clink- 
ing things  called  women's  pattens."  Notices  were 
sec  in  church  porches  enjoining  the  removal  ot 
women's  pattetis,  which,  of  course,  should  never 
have  been  worn  into  church    during    service-time. 

It  may  have  disappeared  to- 
day, but  four  years  ago,  on  the 
door  of  Walpole  St.    Peters, 
near  Wisbeck,  England,  hung 
a    board    which    read,   "  Peo- 
ple who  enter  this  church  are 
requested  to  take  off  their  pat- 
tens."  A  friend  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,   England,  writes  me 
that  pattens  are  still  seen  on 
muddy  days  in  remote  English  villages  in  that  shire. 
Men  wore  pattens  in  early  days.     And  men  did 
and  do  wear  clogs  in  English  mill-towns. 

There  were  also  horse  pattens  or  horse  dogs 
which  horses  wore  through  deep,  muddy  roads ;  I 
have  an  interesting  photograph  of  a  pair  found  in 
Northampton. 


Children's  Clogs.     1730. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

BATTS    AND    BROAGS,    BOOTS    AND    SHOES 

'*  By  my  Faith  !  Master  Inkpen^  thou  hast  put  thy  foot  in  it  ! 

Tis   a  pretty  subject  and  a  strange  one,  and  a  vast  one,  but 

u-e^ll  leave  it  never  a  sole  to  stand   on.      The   proverb    hath 

'  There's   naught   like    leather^   but    my    Lady  answers   *  Save 

silk:  " 

—  Old  FUy. 


CHAPTER   XIV 


BATTS    AND    BROAGSj   BOOTS    AND    SHOES 


INE  of  the  first  sumptuary  laws  in  New 
England  declared  that  men  of  mean 
estate  should  not  walk  abroad  in  im- 
moderate great  boots.  It  was  a  natural 
prohibition  where  all  extravagance  in 
dress  was  reprehended  and  restrained.  The  "  great 
boots"  which  had  been  so  vast  in  the  reign  of 
James  1  seemed  to  be  spreading  still  wider  in  the 
reign  of  Charles.  1  have  an  old  "  Discourse"  on 
leather  dated  1629,  which  states  fully  the  condi- 
tion of  things.  Its  various  headings  read,  "The 
general  Use  of  Leather ; "  "  The  general  Abuse 
thereof; "  "  The  good  which  may  arise  from  the 
Reformation;"  "The  several  Statutes  made  in  that 
behalf  by  our  ancient  Kings  ;  "  and  lastly  a  "  Petition 
to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament."  It  is  all  most 
informing;  for  instance,  in  the  trades  that  might 
want  work  were  it  not  for  leather  are  named  not 
only  "  shoemakers,  cordwainers,  curriers,  etc.,"  but 
niany  now  obsolete.      The  hst  reads:  — 


"  Book  binders. 
Saddlers. 
Upholsterers. 


Budget  makers. 
Trunk  makers. 
Belt  makers. 
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Case  makers. 
Wool -card  makers. 
Shuttle  makers. 
Hawk&-h<*nd  makers 
Scab  bard -makers. 


Box  makers. 

Cabinet  makers. 

B«ttlc  anil  Jack  makers. 

Gridlers, 

Glovers." 


Unwillingly  the  author  added  "  those  upstart  ira* 
— ^  Coach  Makers,  and  Harness  Makers  for  Coa( 
Horses."  It  was  really  feared,  by  this  sensible 
gentleman-writer  —  and  many  others  —  thafif  many 
carriages  and  coaches  were  used,  shoemakers  would 
suffer  because  so  few  shoes  would  be  worn  out. 

From  the  statutes  which  are  rehearsed  we  learn  that 
the  footwear  of  the  day  was  "  boots,  shoes,  buskins, 
startups,  slippers,  or  pantofles."     Stubbes  said  :  — 

"  They  have  korked  shooes  puisnets  pantoffles,  som?  of 
black  velvet,  some  of  white  some  of  green,  same  of  yel- 
low, some  of  Spanish  leather,  some  ot  Ejiglish  leather 
stitched  with  Silke  and  embroidered  with  Gold  &  Silver  aJt 

over  the  foot." 

A  very  interesting  book   has  been  published  hf^ 
the  British  Cordwainers'  Guild,  giving  a  succession 
of   fine   illustrations    of    the    footwear   of   different 
times  and  nations.     Among  them  are  some  hand- 
some  English  slippers,  shoes,  jack-hoots,  etc.      We 
have  also  In  our  museums,  historical  collections,  and 
private  families  many  fine  examples;  but  the  dlffi-' 
culty  is  In  the  assigning  of  correct  dates.     Familyj 
tradition  is  absolutely  wide  of  the  truth  —  its  fabu- 
lous dates  are  often  a  century  away  from  the  proper 
year. 
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Buskins  to  the  knee  were  worn  even  by  royalty; 
Queen  F.ti/abeth'^s  still  exist.  Buskins  were  in  wear 
when  the  coUmies  were  setHed.  Richard  Sawyer,  of 
Windsofj  Connecticut,  had  cloth  buskins  in  1648; 
and  a  hundred    years   later  runaway  servants  wore 
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Wedding  Slippers  and  Brocade.     1712. 

thenm.     One  redemptlofier  is  described  as  running 

off  in  "sliders  and  buskins/'  American  buskins 
were  a  foot-covering  consisting  of  a  strong  leather 
sole  with  cloth  uppers  and  leggins  to  the  knees, 
which  were  fastened  with  lacings.  Startups  were 
simitar,  but  heavier.  In  Thynnc's  Dehafe  be- 
tween Pride  and  Lowliness^  the  dress  of  a  coun- 
tryman is  described.     It  runs  thus;^ 
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"  A  payte  of  startups  had  ht  on  his  feece 

Thai  lased  were  up  to  the  hmall  of  the  legge, 
Homdie  they  arc,  and  easier  than  mecic  ; 

And  in  their  soles  ilil]  man>-  a  wooden  peggc." 

Thomas  Johnson  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
died  in   1840.      He  owned*'!    Perre  of  Startups." 

Slippers  were  worn  even  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  Piulen  Letters^  in  a  letter  dated  February 
23,  H79>  is  this  sentence,  "In  the  whych  lettre 
was  Vlll  d  with  the  whych  I  shulde  bye  a  peyr  of 
siyppers."  Even  for  those  days  eightpence  must 
have  been  a  small  price  for  slippers.  In  1686, 
Judge  Samuel  Sewali  wrote  to  a  member  of  the 
Hall  family  thanking  him  for  **  The  Kind  Loving 
Token™ the  East  Indian  Slippers  for  my  wife." 
Other  colonial  letters  refer  to  Oriental  slippers ; 
and  1  am  sure  that  Turkish  slippers  are  worn  bv 
Lady  Temple  in  her  childish  portrait,  painted  in 
company  with  her  brother.  Slip-shoes  were  evi- 
dently slippers^  the  word  is  used  by  Sewali;  and 
slap-shoes  are  named  by  Randle  Holme.  Pantofles 
were  also  slippers,  being  apparently  rather  handsomer 
footwear  than  ordinary  slippers  or  slip-shoes.  They 
are  in  general  specified  as  embroidered.  Evelyn 
tells  of  the  fine  pantofles  of  the  Pope  embroidered 
with  jewels  on  the  instep. 

So  great  was  the  use  and  abuse  of  leather  that  a 
petition  was  made  to  Parliament  in  1629  to  attempt 
to  restrict  the  making  of  great  boots.     One  senten 


runs 


V 


"The  wearing  of  Boots   is   not   the  Abuse;    but    the 
generality  of  wearing  and  ihe  manner  of  cutting  Boots  out 
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with  huge  slovenly  unmannerly  immoderate  tops.   What  over 

lavish  speruling  is  there  in  Boots  and  Shoes.  To  either  of 
which  is  nuw  added  a  Frt-nch  proud  Superfluity  of  Leather. 
'*  For  the  general  Walking  in  Boots  It  is  a  Pride  taken 
up  by  the  Cuurtier  and  is  descended  to  the  Clown.  The 
Merchant  and    Mechanic   walk    in    Boots.      Many  of   our 


Jack-bools.     Owned  by  Lord  Fairfax  of  Virginia. 

Clergy  cither  in  neat  Boots  or  Shoes  and  Ga!loshoes. 
University  Scholars  maintain  the  Fashion  likewise,  Some 
Citizens  out  nf  a  Scorn  not  to  be  Gentile  go  every  day 
booted.  Attorneys,  Lawyers,  Clerks,  Serving  Men,  All 
Sorts  of  Men  delight  in  this  Wasteful  Wantonness. 

Wasteful  I  may  well  call  it.      One  pair  of  hoots  eats  up 
the  leather  of  six  reasonable  pair  of  men^s  shoes." 
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Monstrous  boots  seem  to  have  been  the  one  fri- 
volity in  dress  which  the  Puritans  could  not  give  up. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  boots  were  superb.  The 
tops  were  flaring,  hned  within  with  lace  or  em- 
broidered or  fringed;  thus  when  turned  down  they 
were  richly  ornamental.  Fringes  of  leather,  silk,  or 
cloth  edged  some  boot-tops  on  the  outside;  tlic 
leather  itself  was  carved  and  gilded.  The  soldiers 
and  officers  of  CramwelTs  army  sometimes  gave  up 
laces  and  fringes,  but  not  the  boot-tops.  The  Earl 
of  Kssex,  his  general,  had  cloth  fringes  on  his  boots. 
(See  his  portrait  facing  page  26  ;  also  the  portrait 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  facing  page  j8.)  In  the  court  of 
Charles  II  and  Louis  XIV  of  France  the  boot-tops 
spread  to  absurd  inconvenience.  The  toes  of  these 
boots  were  very  square,  as  were  the  toes  ot  men's 
and  women's  shoes.  Children's  shoes  were  of  simi- 
lar form.  The  singular  shoes  worn  by  John  Quincy 
and  Robert  Gibbes  are  precisely  right-angled.  It 
was  a  sneer  at  the  Puritans  that  they  wore  pointed 
toes.  The  shoe-ties,  roses,  and  buckles  varied  ;  but 
the  square  toes  lingered,  though  they  were  singularly 
inelegant.  On  the  feet  of  George  l  (see  portrait  fac- 
ing page  184)  the  square-toed  shoes  are  ugly  indeed. 

James  I  scornfully  repelled  shoe-roses  when 
brought  to  him  for  his  wear;  asking  if  they  wished 
to  ^*make  a  ruffle-footed  dove"  of  him.  But  soon 
he  wore  the  largest  rosettes  in  court.  Peachnm  tells 
that  some  cost  as  much  as  X^l°  ^  P^^U  being  then, 
course,  of  rare  lace. 

Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head  Prophecie^  set  into 
"  Pla'ie"  or  Rhyme,  has  these  verses  (1604) :  — 
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"  Tlien  Handkcrchers  were  ivroiighi 
With  Names  and  true  Love  Knots  5 
And  not  a  wenih  was  taughc 
A  fkhe  Slitch  in  her  spots  ; 
When   KoE^es  in  the  Gardalnes  grew 
And  not  in  Ribors  on  a  Shoe. 

*'  JVpft'  Sempiters  few  are  taaght 
The  inie  Sikvh  in  thdr  Spots  ; 
And  Names  are  sildome  wrought 

Within  the  true  luve  knots  ; 
And  Riboii  Roses  takes  such  Place 
That  Garden  Roses  want  their  Grace." 


Shoes  of  buff  leather,  slashed,  were  the  very  height 
of  the  fashion  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century*  They  can  be  seen  on  the  feet  of  Will 
Sommers  in  his  portrait.  Through  the  slashes 
showed  bright  the  scarlet  or  green  stockings  of  cloth 
or  yarn.  Bright-colored  shoe-strmgs  gave  additional 
gaudiness.  Green  shoe-strings,  spangled,  gilded 
shoe-stringSj  shoes  of  "  dry-neat-leather  tied  with 
red  ribbons,"  "  russet  boots,"  "  white  silken  shoe 
strings,"  —  all  were  worn. 

Red  heels  appear  about  1710.  In  Hogarth's 
original  paintings  they  are  seen.  Women  wore  them 
extensively  in  America. 

The  jack -boots  of  Stuart  days  seem  absolutely  im- 
perishable. They  are  of  black,  jacked  leather  like 
the  leather  bottles  and  black-jacks  from  which  Kng- 
lishmen  drank  their  ale.  So  closely  are  they  alike 
that  I  do  not  wonder  a  French  traveller  wrote  home 
that  Englishmen  drank  from  their  boots.  These 
jack-boots   were    as    solid    and    unpUable    as    iron, 


square-toed  and  clumsy  of  shape.  A  pair  in  perfect 
preservation  which  belonged  Co  Lord  Kairfax  in  Vir- 
ginia is  portrayed  on  page  377.  Had  all  colonial 
gentlemen  worn  jack-boots,  the  bootmakers  and 
shoemakers  would  have  been  ruined,  for  a  pair 
would  last  a  lifetime. 

In  1767  we  find  William  Cabell  of  Virginia   pay- 
ing these  prices  for  his  finery  :  — 


I  Pair  single  channelled  boots  with  straps 

1  Pair  Stroni;  Buckskin  Breeches 

2  Pairs  Kashii>nabfe  Chain  Silver  Spurs 
I  Pair  Silver  Buctons    ,,..,. 


I   hnc  Maga/Jnc  Blue  Cloth  Housing  laced     .  12 

I    Strong  Double  Hritlle 46 

6  Pair  Men's  linu  Silk  Hose 4     4 

Buttons  $i  trimmings  for  :i  coat  .,,.52 

New  F.nglanci  dandies  wore,  as  did  Monsieur 
A-la-mode :  — 

■■  A  pa3r  of  smart  pumps  made  up  of  gmin'd  leather. 
So  thin  he  can't  venture  to  tread  on  a  feather." 

Buckles  were  made  of  pinchbeck,  an  alloy  of  four 
parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of  zinc,  invented  by 
Christopher  Pinchbeck,  a  London  watchmaker  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Buckles  were  also  '^plaited" 
and  double  "plaited"  with  gold  and  silver  (which 
was  the  general  spelling  of  plated).  Plated  buckles 
were  cast  in  pinchbeck,  with  a  pattern  on  the  sur- 
face. A  silver  coating  was  laid  over  this.  These 
buckles  were  set  with  marcasitCj  garnet,  and  paste 
jewels ;  sometimes  they  were  of  gold  with  real  dia- 
monds. But  much  imitation  jewellery  was  worn  by 
all  people  even  of  great  wealth.  Perhaps  imitation 
is  an  incorrect  word.  The  old  paste  jewels  made 
no  assertion  of  being  diamonds.  Steel  cut  in  facets 
and  combined  with  gold,  made  beautiful  buckles. 
A  number  of  rich  shoe  and  garter  buckles*  owned 
in  Salem,  are  shown  on  page  380. 

These  old  buckles  were  handsome,  costly,  digni- 
fied ;  they  were  becoming ;  they  were  elegant. 
Nevertheless,  the  fashionable  world  tired  of  its  ex- 
pensive and  appropriate  buckles  ;  they  suddenly  were 
deemed  inconveniently  large,  and  plain  shoe-strings 
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took  their  place.  This  caused  great  commotion 
and  ruin  among  the  buckle-makers,  who,  with  the 
fatuity  of  other  tradespeople  —  the  wig-makers,  the 
hair-powder  makers  —  in  like  calamitous  changes  of 
fashion,  petitioned  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1 791,  to 
do  something  to  revive  their  vanishing  trade.  But 
it  was  like  placing  King  Canute  against  the  advanc^H 
ing  waves  of  the  sea.  ^^ 

When   the   Revolutionists  in   France   set   about 
altering    and    simplifying   costume,   they  did    awaj 
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with  shoe-bvickles,  and  fastened  their  shoes  witi 
plain  strings.  Minister  Roland,  one  dav  in  17OJ 
was  about  to  present  himself  to  Louis  XVI  while 
he  was  wearing  shoes  with  strings.  The  old  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies^  scandalized  at  having  to  intro- 
duce a  person  in  such  a  state  of  undress,  looked 
despairinglv  at  Dumouriez,  who  was  present.  Du- 
mouriez  replied  with  an  equally  hopeless  gesture, 
and  the  words,  "  Helas !  oui,  monsieufj  tout  est 
perdu," 
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President  Jefferson,  with  his  hateful  French  no- 
tions»  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  con- 
servative  American  folk  by  giving  up  ahoe-buckles. 
I  read  in  the  New  7'ark  Evening  Post  that  when  he 
received  the  noisy  bawling  band  of  admirers  who 
brought  into  the  White  House  the  Mammoth 
Cheese  (one  of  the  most  vulgar  exhibitions  ever 
seen  in  this  country),  he  was  "  dressed  in  his  suit 
of  customary  black,  with  shoes  that  laced  tight 
round  the  ankle  and  closed  with  a  neat  leathern 
string." 

When  shoe-strings  were  established  and  trousers 
were  becoming  popular,  there  seemed  to  be  a  time 
ot  indecision  as  to  the  dress  of  the  legs  below  the 
short  pantaloons  and  above  the  stringed  shoes. 
That  point  of  indefiniteness  was  filled  promptly 
with  top-boots.  First,  black  tops  appeared ;  then 
came  tops  of  fancy  leather,  of  which  yellow  was  the 
favorite.  Gitt  tassels  swung  pleasingly  from  the 
colored  tops.  Silken  tassels  ^ — home  made  —  were 
worn.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  young  American 
macaroni  to  his  sweetheart  in  which  he  thanks  her 
for  her  "heart-filling  boot-tossels  "  —  which  seems 
to  me  a  very  cleverly  flattering  adjective.  He 
adds :  "  Did  those  rosy  fingers  twist  the  silken 
strands,  and  knot  them  with  thought  of  the  wearer  ? 
I  wish  you  was  loveing  enough  to  tye  some  threads 
of  your  golden  hair  into  the  tossells,  but  1  swear  I 
cannot  find  never  a  one."  The  conjunction  of  two 
negatives  in  this  manner  was  common  usage  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  ;  while  "  you  was  "  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  our  greatest  authors  of  that  date. 
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In  one  attribute,  women's  footwear  never  varied 
in  the  two  centuries  of  this  book's  recording.  It 
was  always  thin-soled  and  ot  light  material ;  never 
adequate  for  much  "walking  abroad"  or  for  any 
wet  weather.  In  fact,  women  have  never  worn 
heavy  walking-boots  until  our  own  day-  Whether 
htgh-heeled  or  no-heeled  they  were  alw^ays  chin.       ^H 

The  curious  "  needle-pointed  "  slippers  which  ar^^ 
pictured  on  page  375  were  the  bridal  slippers  at  the 
wedding  of  Cornelia  de  Peyster,  who  married  Oiive^H 
Teller    in    17  li.      Several  articles  of  her  dress  stil^^ 
exist;    and    the    background    of  the    slippers    is   a 
breadth   of  the   superb    yellow  and   silver   brocat 
wedding  gown  worn  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  have  the  tiny  pages  of  the  few  news 
papers  to  turn  to,  we  team  a  little  of  women's  sho{ 
There    were    advertisements   in    1740    of  "  mouri 
ing   shoes,"    "  fine    silk   shoes,"    "  flowered    russi 
shoes,"  "white  callimanco  shoes/'  "black  shammy 
shoes,"    "girls'  flowered  russet  shoes,"  "shoes  of 
black  velvet,  white  damask,  red  morocco,  and  red 
everlasting."     "  Damask  worsted  shoes  in  red,  blue, 
green,    pink    color    and    white/'    in    1751.      There 
were  satinet   patterns  for  ladies'  shoes  embroidered 
with   flowers   in   the  vamp.      The  heels  were  "highj 
cross-cut,  common,  court,  and  wurtemburgh."    Some 
shoes  were  white  with  russet  bands.     "  French  fall" 
shoes  were  worn  both  by  women  and  men  for  mai 
years. 

On  page  382  is  a  pair  of  beautiful  brocade  we< 
ding  shoes.     The  heels  are  not  high.      Another  pai 
was  made  of  the  silken  stuft'of  the  beautiful  sacqi 
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worn  by  Mrs.  Carroll.  These  have  high  heels 
running  down  to  a  very  small  heel-base.  In  the 
works  of  Hogarth  we  may  find  many  examples  of 
women's  shoes.  In  all  the  old  shoes  1  have  seen, 
made  about  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  maker's  name  is  within  and  this  legend^  "  Rips 
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mended  free."     Many  heels  were  much  higher  and 
smaller  than  any  given  in  this  book. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  the  advocacy  and  eulogy 
given  by  sensible  gentlemen  to  these  extreme  heels, 
Watson,  the  writer  of  the  Annals  of  Philadelphia^ 
extolled  their  virtues  —  that  they  threw  the  weight 
of  the  wearer  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  spread  it 
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out  for  a  good  support.     He  deplores  the  flat  feet 
of  1 8 JO. 

In  1790  heels  disappeared ;  sandal-shapes  were 
the  mode*  The  quarters  were  made  low,  and  in 
stead  of  a  buckle  was  a  tiny  bow  or  a  pleated  ribbon 
edging,  in  1791  "the  exact  size  "  of  the  shoe  of 
the  Duchess  of  York  was  published  —  a  fashionable 
fad  which  our  modern  sensation  hunters  have  not 
bethought  themselves  of.  It  was  5^  inches  in 
length;  the  breadth  of  sole,  i~  inches.  It  was  a 
Colored  print,  and  shows  that  the  lady's  shoe  was 
of  green  silk  spotted  with  gold  stars,  and  bound 
with  scarlet  silk.  The  sole  is  thicker  at  the  back, 
forming  a  slight  uplift  which  was  not  strictly  a  heel. 
Of  course,  this  was  a  tiny  foot,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  height  of  the  duchess, 

I  have  seen  the  remains  of  a  charming  pair  of 
court  shoes  worn  in  France  by  a  pretty  Boston  girl. 
These  had  been  embroidered  with  paste  jewels, 
"diamonds";  while  to  my  surprise  the  back  seam 
of  both  shoes  was  outlined  with  paste  emeralds.  I 
find  that  this  was  the  mode  of  the  court  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  queen  and  her  ladies  wore  these 
in  real  jewels,  and  in  affectation  wore  no  jewels  else- 
where. 

In  Mrs.  Gasketl's  My  Lady  Ludlow  we  are  told 
that  my  lady  would  not  sanction  the  mode  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century  which  "made  all  the  fine 
ladies  take  to  making  shoes/'  Mrs.  Blundell,  in 
one  of  her  novels,  sets  her  heroine  (about  1805)  at 
shoe-making.  The  shoes  of  that  day  were  very  thin 
of  material,  very  simple  of  shape,  were  heelless,  and 
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in  many  cases  closely  approached  a  sandal.  A  pair 
worn  by  my  great-aunt  at  that  date  is  shown  on  this 
page.  American  women  certainly  had  tiny  feet. 
This  aunt  was  above  the  average  height,  but  her 
shoes  aire  no  larger  than  the  number  known  to-day 
as  "Ones"  —  a  size  about  large  enough  for  a  girl 
ten  years  old. 

It  was   not  long  after  English  girls  were  making 
shoes  that  Yankee  girls  were  shaping  and  binding 
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them  in  New  England.  I  have  seen  several  old 
letters  which  gave  rules  for  shaping  and  directions 
for  sewing  party-shoes  of  thin  light  kid  and  silk. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  heavy  materials  were  ever 
made  up  by  women  at  home.  Sandats  also  were 
worn,  and  made  by  girls  for  their  own  wear  from 
bits  of  morocco  and  kid. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  thin,  silk  hose 
and  low  slippers  of  the  French  fashions  proved  almost 
unendurable  in  our  northern  winters.  One  wearer 
of  the  time  writes,  "  Many  a  time  have  I  walked 
Broadway  when  the  pavement  sent  almost  a  death 
chill  to  my  heart."  The  Indians  then  furnished  an 
article  of  dress  which  must  have  been  grateful  indeed, 
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pretty  moccasins  edged  with  fur,  to  be  worn  over 
the  thin  slippers. 

An  old  lady  recalled  with  precision  that  the  first 
boots  for  women's  wear  came  in  fashion  in  1828; 
they  were  laced  at  the  side-  Garters  and  boots  both 
had  fringes  at  the  top. 
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Captain  William  Ricketts,  Wife,  and  Infant  Daugh- 
ter   .........        Frontispiece 

This  is  an  unusual  example,  not  only  of  the  genius  of  Gains- 
borough, but  of  the  charm  of  youth,  'fhe  complacent  boy-lather 
in  officer's  blue  and  bufT,  so  satisfied  with  himself,  so  proud  of  the 
pretty  girlish  mother,  ail  in  pale  blue  and  white,  like  a  sunny  sum- 
mer sky;  vain,  too,  of  his  chubby,  dark-haired  baby,  so  much 
more  sturdy  than  either  parent ;  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of 
youih  seems  painted  in  these  three  figures.  This  portrait  has  had 
the  quietest,  I  he  most  secluded  of  histories;  it  has  never  left  the 
fomily  of  its  first  owner.  No  account,  or  even  notice,  of  it  has 
been  printed.  The  wife  was  Sarah  Livingstone,  daughter  of  Van 
Bnigh  Livingstone,  of  New  York.  The  little  daughter  grew  up  and 
married  William  Palmer,  of  England.  The  portrait  is  now  owned 
by  Mrs.  Angela  Turner  Toland,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Governor  William  Burnet,  Provincial  Governor  of 

New  York  and  of  Massachusetts      ....    392 
William  Byrd,  of  Westover  on  the  James,  Va.    .        .    395 

Bom,  1674;  died,  1744,  He  was  the  author  of  the  valuable  Ryrd 
Papers,  A  Journey  to  the  Mines,  etc.  This  portrait  hangs  now  at 
I^Wf^r  Brandon  on  the  James,  The  copy  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
had  legs  and  feet  added  —  not  to  the  advantage  ol  the  portrait, 

Phillis  Wheatley 399 

Born,  in  Africa,  1735;  died,  in  Boston,  1794.  She  was  a  servant 
ill  the  Wheatley  f;itiiily,  and  after  she  became  the  aullior  of  some 
much-admir>.-d  vi-rsc,  she  was  therefrom  a  social  lion  in  little  pro- 
vincial Boston. 

Jambs  Bowdoin fo(^i"S  4°^ 

Born,  in  Boston.  Mass..  1727;  died,  in  EJoston,  in  1790.  He  was 
therefore  just  of  age  when  this  fine  portrait  was  painted,  by  Robert 
Feke,  in  1748.  He  became  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1786; 
and  he  founded  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick.  Me.  This  portrait 
hangs  in  the  Walker  Art  Building  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  coat 
is  of  rich  clarct-colorcd  velvet.  The  waistcoat,  gold  colored  with 
embossed  velvet  border. 

Coat  and  Waistcoat 403 

This  was  the  dress  wear  of  officers  in  the  English  Navy,  175a 
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General  Samuel  Waldo foeing 

General  in  the  MasMchuselU  Colonial  MilitJa.  This  parlroil  is 
believed  lo  be  by  Smytwrl.  It  hAng»  in  ihe  Walker  Art  Building 
of  BowdoiTi  Ci^ilegc,  Brunswick,  M?.  Ccat  and  breeches  o(  brown 
welvci,  satin  waisteoal  of  yi^llow,  embroidered  with  gold. 

Wedding  Waistcoat  of  Blue  Uncut  Velvet.    1704 

Embroidered  Waistcoats  ,,..... 
These  four  while  Satin  wuiMcoals  ^vere  part  of  the  finery  of  Hon . 
James  fiowdoin  in  1805  a(  the  court  of  Napokon.  They  arc 
superbly  embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  colors  ^ — one  vrilh  hang- 
ing sequins,  like  Turkish  embroidery. 

Front  and   Back   of  Coat  worn  bv  Governor  James 
BowT>oiN  at  the  French  Coitkt  .  .    foSiiKving 

Tbis  superb  plum-eol'orcd  veli'ci  coat  is  embroidered  in  gold, 
ailirer,  nnd  shades  of  purplish  pink.  ]l  is  now  in  Ihe  Bosloa 
Museum  of  I'ine  Arts. 

Business  Suit       ......... 

Worn  by  Dr.  E^lward  Holyoke,  Snlem,  Mass.  He  WAS  a  well- 
known  cilizcn  who  tiOA  born  in  1739,  died  in  iSac],  Copper- 
colored  cloth  coal,  white  cSolh  waisteoat  and  kn^c  breecncs, 
silver-plated  buttons.  Ownt^d  by  his  kinswoman.  Miss  Susan  W. 
Osgood,  of  Ralem,  Mass. 

Court  Suit  of  General  Thomas  Pincknev      .         ft^^ing 

First  Minister  irom  the  Umied  States  to  the  Courl  of  St.  lames, 
il'^fi.  This  is  of  plyra-tolored  brocaded  silk  embroidered  in 
llgtilcr  plum  shades  and  gold,  li  is  worn  Jn  lhl5  photograph  by 
General  l^imikaey's  great-grandson,  Charles  Cotesworlh  PincJtncy, 

Esq..  of  Richmond,  Va, 

Governor  Bkoughton,  of  Charleston,  S.C.    . 

Drawn  in  piistel  by  Miss  Henrietta  Johnson  in,  1713.  Owned  by 
Mrs.  George  S,  Bryan,  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Peter  Manigault        ......         ftmng 

Bom,  Charleston,  S,C.,  I75I.  He  Was  edilcalrd  in  England:  be- 
came a  bSTrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Ijitcr  he  was  ^makei  of 
the  House  in  South  Carolina.  1'his  porirriii  was  painicd  in  1751, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  bv  Allan  Ramsay,  the  last  court 
pafnier.  It  was  much  admired  when  exhibited,  in  New  York,  in 
1903,     Ow-ned  bv  Charles  Manigaul!,  Esq.,  of  Cltarleslon,  S.C, 

Brocaded  Silk  Coat  .....         fating 

Worn  by  Admiral  fackson.  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  on 
diploniBtIc  dutv,  Owned  by  his  de.<tcendaiii,  Stirling  Fet«rs,  Elsq., 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Bridal  Nightcaps.     Of  finest  netdlework  .       ' .         fencing 

Banian 

Worn  by  Dr.  Edward  Holyoke,  Salem,  Mass.  Owned  by  Miss 
Susan  W,  Osgood,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Nicholas  Bovlston fatm^ 

A  wealthy  citLzen  of  BoslOH,  who  was  a  benefactor  of  Harvard 
Univcrsiiv,  Cambridge,  Mais.     In  MemoriaL  Hall,  Harvard  Uni- 

vecsliy. 
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Old  Redcap         , ^        .    440 

This  porirah  of  Julias  Ball.  E^..a  leading  Tory  of  Somli  Carolina, 
is  now  o^wned  by  Henry  Laurens,  Esq.,  of  ChHrleston,  S.C.  The 
subject  VJ9S  kituwn  as  "  0\d  fiedcup."  ur  '"  Elins  Redcap,"  from  bis 
favorile  red  velvbi  head-gear.  His  hospitable  plantalion  homeboce 
the  curiouis  title  of  "  Corniiig  T." 

Horace  Walpole 441 

Bom,  in  London,  1717;  died,  1797. 
William  Cowper        » 442 

Bom  m  17311  (St^d  in  [Soo. 
Man^s  Mltff 447 

from  Hoganh, 
A  Spark,  of  the  Bar  with  his  Wig  and  his  Mcjff       .    449 

Adam  Wisthrop 451 

Gcardfaiher  of  Governor  John  Wln(hrop.  Bom,  149S ;  died,  156a. 
This  ponraiT  i»  by  Holbein,     tt  is  owned  ia  the  Winihrtip  l&mily. 

WlLUAM    SWAKESfEKE  .......      452 

On  the  bacif  of  chc  original  is  this  note,  "This  Chandos  Shake- 
spcrc  was  ijie  property  oi  John  Taylor,  hy  whom  or  by  Richard 
Burboge  Jr  was  painled."  It  was  left  id  8vr'  Witliam  Davenani  by 
Taylor,  After  Davenanl's  di-*atb  lhe  acloc  Belterion  owned  it ;  then 
Lt  f«ll  iAto  the  pouti^sioTi  of  Itie  Duki;  of  Biickingllani,  whost;  col- 
lection was  sold  at  the  "  Stowe  Sal«,"  Sepccmber,  1348.  This  por- 
trait WAS  bought  by  the  Eart  of  EHe&mere,  and  preseptud  to  ihe 
National  ponraii  Gallery  in  1S56. 

Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset 454 

Bom  in  1^87;  died  in  1645.  He  was  notorious  through  his  itiar- 
riagE  to  the  infatnous  Countess  of  Essex.  Painted  by  John  Has- 
kjns.    This  is  iti  the  Na>tJon;il  PoTtraii  Gulkry. 

L.  St.  Quilv 456 

Dra%vn  and  engraved,  in  iSoi,  by  Saint  Meniin.  The  stock  and 
enr-rings  makt  a  daridaical  dress. 

Captain  George  Tavlor.  of  Salem,  Mass.  .  .  .  457 
Bom,  in  BeTmuria.  in  1769:  died,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
i8ig.  He  took  active  pan  in  the  War  of  1813.  as  Eoaster-at^arms 
on  board  the  privateer  Fro/ic.  He  was  (or  a  lime  a  prisoner  at 
UaitmooT,  This  mmiarure  vt'os  painted  al  Lisbon,  Spain.  Ownnl 
by  Mi&sr  Martha  E^^nd,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Fair  Evelvn  Bvrd 463 

Daughter  ol  WiSliam  Bytd,  of  Weslover  on  the  James.  This  por- 
trait IS  al  ]_^wer  Brandon  on  the  James. 

William  Bhowne  and  Mary  Burnet  Browne,  of  SaleU, 
Mass folliyu/ing  464 

He  is  in  claret -colored  velvet.  Her  plain  dress  is  ricb  dark  blue 
Velvet  with  simple  while  tucker  and  under^lecves.  She  points  to 
her  Salem  boinif,  "  Folly  Hull,"  painted  in  the  backj^round  of  her 
ponraiT.  as  was  the  fashion  of  her  times.  These  portraits  are  now 
]n  Virginia,  The  photographs  were  talien  by  Frfttik  Cousins,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Bettv  Carter  Bvrd  ....*.. 

Wife  of  WiJiiam  Byrd  (gd), 

,Gkeen  Bkocade  Gown         .         .         .         .         ,  facing 

Warn  ki,v  Mury  Wate^-s.wireaf  Andrew  Sigdiirnef,  df  Salfim,  Mosa. 
Lent  tobosum  Museufti  of  Fine  Am. 

Light  Blue  Brocaded  Satis  Gown  .        .        .         f^^^S 

Analher  view  of  the  gown  shon-n  futicig  [Mfe  15G. 

Mrs.  Curwen,  of  Salem,  Mass 

AlirrwarcU  Mr%.  Kus&e],     Owi)>t^d  b>  E&seK  Institute,  Salem,  M:i&s. 

SaCQL'E /rfi'/fljf 

'HiLs  ^cqiio^haped  gown  wms  worn  as  a  courc-drest  by  the  Hfife  01 
'■  Barristtr"  CaiToll.  ol  Ballirnorc,  Va,  It  is  worn  in  ihepholo- 
eraph,  and  now  owned,  hy  the  greal^nindniece  af  Mrs.  CattAll, 
Miss  Sarah  CliambL-rlainc  Tiglilman,  of  Baltimore.  Md.  The 
sncque  is  of  very  hiravy  s^h  sjik  damask,  creaiiKa lured,  with 
broL-adc'd  |1.UiWers  of  light.  Iiluc.  pirnk,  iind  ihf  favorite  raisin  hues. 
ll  IS  (riinmi^d  with  n  gold  galloon  nn  wliiuh  are  woven  knots  and 
designs  ut  ailfasi  in  (he  color  uf  the  flowers. 

Martha  Ccstis 

Muilha  Dajidridgewas  bora  in  1731;  niBmedOaniel  Farke  CukJu 
in  1747:  Was  widuwed  in  1757;  nwrritd  George  Waihingion  in 
1759;  diciJ,  1B09.  This  pDrcrail,  painted  in  1759.  while  she  wb3  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Cusiis,  is  liy  Jghn  woolasion,  It  vk  now  owacd  by 
G«nern.!  George  WashLngion  Custis-  Lee,  of  L>exin^on,  Va, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Scott      ......        /^'"g 

Htr  maiden  name  was  Freelave  Otney.  of  Providencp,  R.I,  She 
died  ill  1815,  Her  hustmnd  was  i\w  last  royul  colonel  of  ihe 
Cad<^i!i.  Pfvinled  l^^y  Copley.  Owned  by  (Jeorge  Scott  Winslow. 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Brocade  Gown . 

This  gown,  with  its  striped  silk  petticoat,  was  worn  by  M(S.  John 
V  Clarlcr  in  I750.     She  w,^&  Samh  Pickering,  of  i^ak-m.  Mass,     See 

Pkkrring  c;mrfl/p,{'>',  Vol.  J.  p.  III.  The  gown  is  owned  by  Francis 
H.  Xxc.  Esq.,  of  SaLcm. 

Yellow  Brocade  Gown f*^^'»g 

This  interL-sdng'  dress  was  one  ol  three  lengths  o(  heavy  sillc, 
whit;h  were  made  from  silkworms  reared  by  Mrs.  Clmrles  Cotea- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  ChBrleslun,  S.C.  Ker  maiden  name  was 
Eliia  Lucas.  Sho  also  spun  the  sJIken  thread,  and  had  the  bro- 
cade woven  therefrom.  One  dress  was  given  lo  Queen  Chorioite, 
who  wore  it  at  h<.'T  clrawjngi-raoin;  the  oth<?r  mad*^  a  nightgown 
for  Lord  Chesterfield.  This,  the  third,  was.  worn  at  the  English 
court,  and  has  alwavs  been  car«fultv  pm'sei^ed.  ll  U  worn  in 
the  photograph  by  Alice  Kuliedgtr  ReeSe,  gre-n I- gicat-great-gnind- 
dauebtGr  d(  Mis.  Pinckney,  the  maker  and  first  wearer  of  the  gown. 

FLV-FRmGB 

A  little  ed^in^  or  gimp  worn  dunng  the  reigns  of  Geot7!:e  II  »nd 
George  III,  byi  pectlliiirly  in  fashioti  about  1760.  TTie  lirtle  knot; 
were  at  floss  silk,  and  were  fastened  to  a  central  cordi  in  groups  of 
two  knots  alEernafing  with  toui'  knots. 
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Mrs.  Ralph  Izard       ■■......    483 

A  miniAmre  by  M3>]ljcne. 
Dress  <if  Mks.  Daniel  Horrv   .        ,        .        .        facing  ^\ 

Worn  in  Hie  pliolograpli  by  lier  grt^al-granddaugliter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Izard,  of  Charleston^  S-C.     fudng  486 
Her  namn;  was  hnna  tin  Ljiiicl-)>,  of  Mew  York.    She  was  a  gre.ir- 
grajidriaughii^r  of  Sir  Natlianiell  Johnsun.     I'amlL-d.  by  Copley,  Jn 
Ruiiif,  in  1774. 

Caps  with  Ribbon  Ruches 486 

l"hese  wfci:  Jmnwil  nh  [he  "  [idlrnnuse  "  or  ihe  "  ciormeusc  " ;  being 
labcilcd  in  pl&tus  bolli  dormcusc  and  dortiiii:G. 

Mks.  Livingstone         ......         fefcing  488 

Stomacher  with  Ai-kon 4BS 

Worn  by  iileanor  Calverl,  Maryland,  fhologniphed  by  Miss 
KelHict:a'l-  WubsiiL-r. 

Mrs.  Judith  Bowdoin  FtrcitER  .        .        .         facitsg  490 

I'his  pmrtmii.  pannecj  in  1748,  now  li^rgs  in  itie  Watltcr  Art  uuJIiU 
ing,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me, 

Ladv  Templf, facing  Af^i 

Her  nami.-  wns  AukiJ&'i^^  Bowdoin.  This  fine  pasltl  is  by  Copley, 
and  wilh  ihi;  romEHiniQn  pOrtmil  ill  lier  liKsbaflil  is  owned  by  W. 
T.  TsppAD,  Lsq,.  of  Bound  Broolc,  N.J.  Ji  resembles  slrorgly 
licr  fKinrait  as  «  thild. 

Blue  Stays  with  Wiute  Kid  Welts        .        .       *       -493 

Owned  by  Miss  Philbnck,  of  Salem,  Mass, 

Fans  and  Piece  of  Brocade  Gown 495 

Worn  by  Mrs.  Jghn  Adatrs.  'Wir:  anii^le?  ol  dr^^ss  shnwn  in  (his 
book  wliicli  were  onue  ownerf  and  worn  by  Mrs.  AdHnis  have 
been  beqm-Mli«.-d  lo  lln?  pie^enl  owner  (Miss  Suioji  E.  Osgood, 
oi  Salem;  by  iSe  wlJe  ol  Kpv.  JtispJiIi  Fell,  of  S.^kln,  M.iss.  He 
wrote  ihat  ireasur^-fionse  of  ancient  tore,  ilie  AW'xh  0/  6ale)H, 
Mrs.  Pelt  wiis  »  niece  of  Mrs.  AdRms. 

Old  Pajntrd  Kid  Fan         .......    496 

Owned  by  Mi^S  Mary  Cpales,  t>(  Philadclptiia,  F^. 

Carved  Ivorv  Fan ,        .        .    498 

Owni^d  by  Miss  Sarah  N.  Caales.  of  t'liiHatlelpliia,  Pa,  Tliu  fan 
bears  the  iniiials,  "  5,  N.  0.>"  of  the  original  awaer,  a.  greut-aiiitt 
for  whom  the  present  owner  was  named. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Smith failing  500 

Her  maiden  name  was  T.A]ughlon.  Sh«  iSiirCS^^d  inblu'C'^'ilin  nrtd 
w>iile  lai:«,  with  small  cup.  '['Iii&  ponr^ii  wu  painted  by  Jctcmiah 
TlieuB,  and  Is  n'.iw  <3wned  by  tlie  South  Carolina  Art  Assodaiion, 

Rebecca  Tavlor  Ornf. faciitg  502 

Bom  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  irv  1727,  She  was  ihe  wile  of  TJrnothy  Ome, 
a  rich  Snlem  mcrchnnt.  Her  prutrail  wa?.  (tainted  about  1747. 
Owned  by  FraniJia  H.  Li;c,  t.sq.,  ol  balem,  Ma^a. 
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Madame  de  Sevigne 506 

Born.  1636;  died,  1696.    Her  hair  is  dressed  in  "  heart -breakers." 

"Peggy"  Champlin 510 

MarriL'd  (fcnjamin  Mji^on.of  Newport,  R.l.  A  beJle,  a  beauly,  a 
palriol,  and  a.  Uiiut'litct  ot  Liberty.  Shs  ivas  a  daughlL-r  of  Coio- 
npl  Clirislophec  Chnnipiin,  nnd  granddaughter  of  Abraham  Red- 
wood. This  niinUiuti;  js  owned  by  her  great-gruidson^  George 
Clianiplin  Maaon.  Esq.  of  Germaniawr.  Pa. 

Head  from  PlolacosmOS    ,.>....     51 

By  Jatiii^s  Slewatl,  178a. 

Le  Bandeau  h'Amour 513 

From  FlocacoitHifi ,  by  James  Srewart.  178a.  A  treatise  on  hair- 
dri^&sing  JLnd  moraU. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McComb ^i; 

Her  m.iiden  name,  Catherine  Navarre,  shows  her  deswnt  from 
Ihe  king  of  rviiV3,rr(;,  She  was  one  of  Che  be[l«s  of  the  Inaugur^- 
ijon  Ball,  17B9,  And  rikd  the  same  ytar.  aged  ihitiy-iwo.  leaving 
nine  children.  Her  hair  is  cmpcd  and  powdered  ;  the  gown  ia 
peach-calnr4.-il  bioeaiiL-,  with  Tich  lai^e  tutker.  This  miniaiure 
was  pairviL'ri  by  y<hi\  R.imaf;e  ;  it  is  owned  by  a  gn^at-grand- 
datighter,  Mrs.  D^iinii.-I  L-  Truntbull,  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Dlthill 

By  iSiunt  Memin. 

Macaroni  HEAr»-DRRSK 51S 

An  old  print  with  caricature  o(  n  Macaroni  head-dress.  The  top 
of  [he  (cdan-chdir  i&  lalcen  out  to  permit  ihc  rider  Co  sit  upright, 

FKA.NCES  CaDWALADER,  LADY  ERSKI-VE  .  .  /"^^^g  530 

By  Giibtri  Stiian. 

Ladv  Kennedy     ,        .        ,        .  ,        .        ,        ■     S'9 

by  Saint  Memln, 

Mrs.  de  Witt  Cmnton 521 

Wife  o(  Governor  Clinton.     Drawn  and  engraved  byiSaint  Mentia  M 

in  1797.  M 

Ladv  Johnson         , -     523 

By  Saini  Memin. 

Mrs.  Cox  in  Curled  Wrc    .......    524 

By  Saini  Metnin,  i?98. 

Children  op  Colonel  Wn-HAM  Moultrie       .        fo^ng  514 

By  Coram. 
Mrs.  Oliver  Ormsrv     ..,,,...     535 

By  SOiinl  Memin. 

Susanna  Rowson 526 

Bom,  1762;  died,  1824.  Celebrated  a£  A  School  teacher,  actress, 
dramaiisl,  and  hs  ihe  author  of  one  of  the  fir^t  American  noveU. 

"'  Charlotte  Ttmpte." 
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Mahv  Abby  Willing  Coale 527 

Borr.  1789-  Daughter  o(  Dr.  Samijcj  Slringcr  Coale  and  Anne 
Ho)]l*Jnsnri  ^slstt■^of  Francis Hhc  SignffrJ.  Tliis  pr«lly  girhsli  head 
is  bv  f^.iinl  Memin,  wheil  ihe  was.  aboul  Iwenty.  Il  is  ownrcl  by 
the  Misses  Co:kJe.  of  Baltimore,  Md,  A  dtarmmG  portrait  ol  her 
was  pninte^d  by  Sully  in  tBoj. 

High  Comb      .       , 529 

Portrail  of  Miss  Wilaotl,  l8oS.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  Saint 
Mertiiit. 

Matilda  Hoffmann 530 

Miniaiure  painted  by  Edward  G.  Malbonc. 

Edward  Hvde,  Lord  Corxburv         .....     536 
Alietn-ardi  third  Earl  of  Clatc'iidun.    This  is  in  woman's  deta. 

Children  of  James  II  of  England  .        .         /acmg  538 

Painted  in  1695  when  the  prince  whs  seven  VL'srs  old;  and  the 
poor  liHle  princess  weigVied  down  with  malfciiilv  garnienls  w;ls 
t^corce  three  y«a,rs  old.     In  the  National  I'ortra.Jt  ftalkry, 

Mabv  Marshall 535^ 

Mother  of  Chkf  Jusiice  Mantviill. 

Marv  Fhilipse -     540 

Daujjhler  of  Frederick  PhiUpse,  third  lord  of  flie  manar  ors  Ihe 
findson.  She  was  born  iti  I730,  died  in  1635.  She  wj^  about 
ihirTv  .ind  George  Wisliirigion  about  five  years  younger  when  she 
refused  \m  offer  of  marriagi?  —  *o  runs  iht-  story. 

Priscilla  Wkbb  Ropes.     1761 $41 

Owned  by  the  EtAsex  Institute,  Salem. 

Sarah  Hampson 543 

Wile  of  Caplairr  fames  HampSOn,  of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Bishop   ......         facing  544 

Wife  of  ^  prominent  citizen  ol  New  Haven  in  RevtJlutionary  timeSr 
Owned  by  the  New  Haven  Historical  Sooiely. 

Mrs.  Elias  Boitdinot 546 

Wile  of  the  presLdenl  of  the  Continenial  Congress,  1783. 

Mrs.  James  Dl^ane 548 

By  Charles  Willson  I'eale,  Owned  by  James  C.  Duaae,  Esq.,  of 
Statffn  IsUnd. 

"Dorothea  Lynde  0ix facing  550 

Bom  inChaj-JeMowi).  Mass.,  in  1746;  diedJti  WorcestiiT.  Mass.,  in 
1837.  She  WW  mfirricd  in  1771  ro  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  of  Worcestifr; 
in  which  town  thHr  names  are  cornmemoraied  in  the  Lvnde  Brook 
Rc5*rvDir.  Dir  Street,  and  the  fiitnona  Dix  pear.  "The  town  of 
Di«niont,  Me.,  was  nntned  for  ihfuti.  The  famous  philiir^ihro- 
pist  and  reformT,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  granddaugineT  of 
Madam  Di«.  Hei  ditughter  Mary  married  Tharideiis  Mivson  Har- 
ris, D.D,,  of  Dorchester,  whose  eldest  son  was  Thaddeus  William 
Harris.  M.D.,  "'The  Amtricatt  EntomologlSi  "  and  the  father  of 
lti«  presi^nl  owner  of  ihc  portrait.  Miss  Emma  Forbes  Harris,  of 
Cambridge.  Mass. 
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Mrs.  Samukl  Stringer  Coai.e, 

She  was  Antw  Hcipkittson.  sisfer  of  Francis  the  Signer,  and  wife 
of  Dr.  Coak,  This  simple  dignifii^cl  co&ltime  is  oi  the  year  iSf^ 
The  likecieis  '\i  by  Saint  Memin.  It  is  now  owa«d  by  ihe  Misses 
Coa.le.  of  Baliimorc,  Md. 

Mrs.  Faith  Savage  Waldo  ,,..., 
bom,  1683 ;  dkd.  1760.    Her  husband  was  Cornelius  Waldo. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Salisbukv  Waldo 

She  married  Daniel  Waldo.  Bom  in  Bo^Iod,  1731;  died  in 
Worcester.  iSi  i.  She  W3s  a  fine,  higb-sjisrited:,  wiiiv^  kohiaj],  wbosc 
Mayings  are  Sliil  lold  ncnong  her  descentlatits.  The  arliat  ts  uii- 
bnovi'n.hiit  I  b«licvchiinio  beihesanicas  the  pa.iTi(c.T  of  the  portrait 
of  hcT  ri-'ighlior  and  j-f^lative,  Mrs,  l5oro<hca  Lynde  Dix. 

Mrs.  Robert  Morris  ......  faii»g 

she  Was  nmrriecl  jn  1766,  and  died  in  1834.  The  story  of  1ier  hJe 
and  her  husband's  is  one  of  ihe  niO!>i  marked  exhibitions  of  finan- 
ciiU  and  sodal  revt^r^M  iha(  Amn^rica  cfln  furnish.  This  portrait 
is  by  Charles  WillsaTi  Peale,  ll  is  ld  Independence  Hall,  Fhita- 
delphiu. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Redwood  Elleky 

Painted  about  181a. 

Mrs.  Armira  Wir.soN  Tvler       ...... 

Born,  1780;  (n.-irried  Kicpht^n  Tykr.  of  Winstcd.  Conti..  in  180^; 
died  in  i8«,6.  I'liis  ponrait  w»s  painted.  In  iSao.  by  an  ariist 
named  Phillips.  U  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Mun&on,  Winsted, 
Conn.    The  ca.p  atid  keixhief  are  well  paibled. 

Mrs.  Ai>am ,        . 

By  Saint  Memin. 

Mrs.  Robert  Eglesfield  Griffith   .        .        .         facing 

Her  Tilwiden  natite  was  Maria  1~hung  Palterson.  TI1J&  moj  painted 
by  ULlbcrc  Siunrt,  in  i7<)7,  when  si'ic:  was  t'ucniy-iluvu  years  old. 
It  is  owned  by  MaTim.-]  E,  Griffiih,  Esq.,  of  I'hilndelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs,  Harriet  PorcHER       ....... 

Painted  by  SulEy.  Owned  by  Mts.  Edwiird  W.  Hugh^,  ofCharles- 
ton,  S.C. 

Charloite  Hesselius /*KTng 

First  wife  of  'lliamilS  JeAningS-  Johnson.  She  waa  the  daugnlf^r  of 
John  Hesselius.  ilie  portrait  jjAjntcf,  Paitiii>d  by  a  E-'iL'n;:h  minia- 
turisi  naiijc'd  Estqis.  li  isan  excjuisite  miniature,  wonderful  in  the 
delicacy  of  its  coloring.  The  golden'iini-i^d  hair  (airly  shinr^s,  |i 
Is  now  own^d  by  her  gneat-gniiid dan g biers,  the  Misses  Evans,  of 
BdUimcire,  Md. 

Mrs.  Abtcatl  Adams  Smith        ....        /'»^'«jf  570 

Wife  of  VVi'Ili[im  Smilh.  of  Jamaica.  Long^  IsUnd.  Dauffhier  of  Pr^a-  1 

idem  John  Adams.    This  portrait  was  p.^iinted  by  MaiDcr  Brown  of         ■ 
Boston,     Owned  by  Brooks  Adams,  ii^q..  at  Boston,  Mass.  ■ 

Leghorn  Hat  and  Bonnet  ,.,,.. 
Brought  frnm  luly  about  1805,  Owned  by  Miss  Alice  Browne, 
Salem,  Mva, 
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Lavinia  Hat 573 

From  porlraie  of  Viscouni  Andovcr. 

Thhee  Riding  Hats.     1786-1790        -        >        >        .        •    575 

From  Tuwft  atd  Coitittfy. 

Bonnets  of  iSio 576 

1  he  Gyp-sy,  Beehivir,  Polish  fly-cap^  and  Cottage  bonnets. 

Bonnets  OP  1805  ,        .  '     .        -        .  -        .     j?? 

These  arc  the  Beehive,  of  straw ;  (he  Hamlet  bonncl.  of  straw  over 
a  while  net;  l-'ciimtlling  cnp;  ihe  CJrc^asMati  Ijontu?!,  of  si?fi  white 
silk;  the  Cotiagt  ^x>nr;el,  oi  chip  trimmed  with  blue  ribbon:  and 
the  InsUilliiijaa  mp,  of  green  velvet  wjih  gold  bancls,  Tti<^S£  are 
Irom  fashiun  plutia  uf  that  year. 

The  Polish  CAiQUKTTJi 57S 

Known  a.i  \h^  BolivLir  and  the  Military  riding  hal.  This  is  a  por- 
trait of  !hc  sister  ot  Siunt  Memin,  the  arti&l. 

Green  StLit  Sunhosnet 5S0 

OwriiMJ  by  iiuthoT,  Xlits  has  welils  into  which  are  run  stout  raiCan 
rcedd,  which  hoM  the  l>onnt;[  in  shape.  Green  silik  and  green 
barege  (an  almost  obsolete  thin  woollc:n  stuff  for  sjm.mci  wear) 
were  the  favored  materials  for  shirred  sunbonn'CH. 

Calash  or  Bashful  Bonnet 581 

Owned  by  Buck»  County  Historical  Society. 

Slat  Sunbonnet 582 

Tliese  WE^re  made  ol  two  thkkne&ses  of  sioiit  {ralicn  or  jeRtt,  iiILD 
Which  v-ere  sli^jpiail  slats  of  board,  whalefjont,  or  paaieboard.  wf^iih 
were  sewud  in  pface.  The  slnls  wcru  removed  when  the  hunnel 
was  washed.  This  ».unbonnet  is  in  ihfe  colkciion  oi  the  Hucks 
County  Kistoricai  Society. 

Old  Pockets 586 

Owned  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  smallest  is  of  linen  embroidered  in 
crewels.  Two  are  of  white  dimity  embroid-ered.  The  largest,  wliieh 
was  a  popular  shapi^,  is  of  figured  "  chiney  "  (ii  heavy  collon  sfuflf). 

A  Pair  Of  Pockets 587 

'  Owned  by  Miw  Mary  Atkinson.  Doylcston,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Walter  Stewakt 589 

Her  maiden  nami;  was  Deborah  M.  Clenahan.  This  portrait  by 
Charles  Willson  Peale  is  deemed  one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  ls 
owned  by  John  B.  Church,  Esq..  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mrs,  William  Jackson f^dng  590 

Daughter  of  Thoinaa  Willinfr.  Mnrrifd  Major  Jackson,  aide-de- 
catnp  to  Washington,  This  masierpiett;  of  Gilben  Stuart's,  called 
by  many  his  best  portrait,  is  owtied  uy  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  ihe  Fine  Ana. 

Bead  Ckaim 591 

Fine  white  beads  With  rooebudd. 

Dead  Bags -        ■     593 

Owned  l>y  author. 
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Elizabeth  Fry facing  600 

Bom  in  Norfolk,  Eng.,  in  1780.     Died  at  Rarn5.g»tt«,  Eng.,  ifl  1845.  

Her  maiileD  niame  was  lilliiAlffiti  tiuniey.     She  wa^  on  "  nccepca-  ^H 

bk  minister  in  ilie  Society  of  Frit:nds,,t  leading  philanihropbi,  and  ^^| 

ihe  successful  proiiioiL'r  ^i  prisi^n  ri^form  in  England."     Tliis  por-  ^^| 

trail  W^  psiniied  by  Ucorge  RicliirioniJ  in  1824.     TIil*  guwn.  \%  a  sofl  ^^| 

brown;  [Ke  shaw]  is  ptarl  color;  the  kercfiivfand  uip  pure  wlitie.  ^^| 

Quaker  Hats 602 

These  Iwo  fine  spedmi^ns  of  Quaker  hate  o(  the  earlv  years  of  ihe 

nineleeEilli  ceotiiry  aie  owned  in  Doytestawn.  Pa.    Th«&tniw  hat  19  ^h 

owned  bv  llii-  Bucks  County  Hiistorical  Society,    The  while  beaver  ^H 

hat  is  owned  b/  Mi^  Usde  Barber.  ^H 

Quaker  Bonnets 607 

Owned  by  Mrs.  T.  O.  Atkinson,  of  Doylestown,  F^ 

The  Callerv  of  the  Meeting-house        .        .        >        .    6ii 
Photographed  by  Maty  F.  C.  Paathall, 

Foot-mantle .616 

This  IS  nn  old  drawing  in  the  sixteenlh  century  uswi  as  an  ilhislra- 
IJQcj  for  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  the  Canttrhury  Talti, 

Thomas  Cecil,  Lord  Burghlev,  ix  a  Foiit-cloth  facing  61S 

Bom,  1539-;  died,  1590.  A  great  English  statesman  ;  Secretary  of 
Stale  uniiec  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  ElLzabelh.  Tbisi  portrajt  is 
■n  the  Bodleiatt  Liiblaxy. 

RiDING-URESS  OF    I784 

From  ToTim  asd  Couitfry. 

Mrs.  Thomson  in  Riding-dress    ....        facing 

Mrs.  Ilajinah  Harrison  Thomson.  Painted  in  1776.  Owned  by 
Mts.  R«heri  Wcfisier  McPlieiscin,  of  Witsliingtisn,  D.C. 

The  Amazone.     iSoS 

Scarlet  clolb  with  Eold  buttons  and  cord.  From  an  old  bahloa- 
plale. 

Glengabrv  Habit.     1820 627 

IJght  blue  broaddoch.  with  silver  lace  and  frogs.  H»t  o(  Inlcr- 
lactrd  strips  uf  cork.     From  an  old  fBahioo-plalc. 

Wedding  Gown      ......,*.  632 

Worn  by  l^nrothy  Lerer^tt  at  the  lime  of  her  majruge  lo  Ueu-  ^^m 

lenani-Colonel  John,  Denisan  pf  Salem.  Moss.     Wom  also  by  a  ^^| 

bride  of  later  years,  who  threw  it  out  ol  lier  window,  jumped  ahcr  ^^^ 

it,  and  w.ts  married  in  it  lo  fhe  man  of  her  L-hoiuic.     It  is  owned  by  \ 

a  "grand  daughter  of  the  jiev^nth  generalion.  Mrs.  William  C,  West,  ' 

ofSakm,  Mass.  ^^ 

Bridegroom's    Hat  and   Bkide's   Bo>fNET  of  Pink  Silk        ^| 
Flush ^3^1 

Worn   about   iSio  by  members  of  ihe  AbboH  family  of  Salem,        ^^^| 
Mass.     Owned  by  Miss  Charlotte  Chase,  Salum,  Mass.  ^^ 

Plsk  Silk  and  Fink  Plush  Weddini:;  Coat     .        feeing  6j4 
Worn  with  the  bride's  bonnet  pictured  on  page  633.    Owned  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Chase,  SaLetn,  Mass. 
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Weddlvg  Gown 6j6 

This  splendid  dress  was  worn  by  Janr  Porter  at  her  marriage:  in 
1736  10  Rfvercnd  johri  Sparluwk,  vthn  was  minisler  ol  the  First 
Church  of  Salecn,  It  15  ,1  superb  brocidi?  willi  red.  btue,  .ind 
rajwn-colorpd  flowers  in  a  basket  and  green  (em  leoves  and  ^v^n 
tree]ike  roiinsi,  fr  formb  the  design  for  the^nd  papers  dS  this  book. 
Owned  by  \5r5.  Katharine  PhillLpis,  ol  Salam,  Mass. 

White  Laue  Wedding  Veil 637 

Owned  by  tti-e  jLiilhor, 

Bridal  Haih  Combs.    1820 638 

Tlitsc  are  of  fice  rortolse-jhdl  richly  carved. 

Three  Nightcai>s  And  Dress  Cat  of  a  Salem  Bride  .    640 

Bridal  Dress 641 

From  .IckermaHi  f^gpiitiic'ry,  April  a,  iftifi.  Neilhcr  veil  nor 
o-rarigc  blnasani^  weru  wDm.  Gown  of  while  cra^pe,  with  robings 
dI  crape. 

Wedding  Paeasols >'       .       .    644 

P^n  of  a  bridiil  outfli  of  liSoS,  in  SAlem,  Mass,  Owned  b>  Miss 
CIcvelauti,  ofSaictii.  Mass, 

Duchess  of  Clevf.lasu.  in  Wjijciw's  Wef-ds    .        -        -    653 

II  is  somewhat  amusing  when  we  recall  (he  wedded  life  of  Ihis 
fair  dame  !o  find  her  garbed  in  Trappings  of  woe  for  her  hus- 
band; bill  she  was  old  when  this  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  iti  1707.  She  w^s  born  in  1640  and  died  in  1709. 
A  black  dotnmc  is  Qvtt  a  full  \vhtie  calf,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
comiTiode.    This  portrait  is  in  the  Nalional  I^urtrait  Gallery. 

Lady  Rachel  Russell,  in  Widow's  Dress       .        .        .    653 
Bom,  iCqi,    Died.  1738.   The  slory  of  her  devolioii  lo  her  husband 
is  one  of  never-dying  jnleiesl. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Sewall.  in  Wii>owN  Weeds.     1726  ,        .    655 

Her  husband  died  in  1735..  Her  coif  has  a  while-quilled  "  widow's 
peak, "  with  the  heavy  black  domino  over  It. 

"Hair-painted"  Jewelry 657 

Lackei  and  bracelet  d^nsps.  set  with  fine  pearb,  Owned  by  Mis» 
Harriet  Ijcc.  Sakm,  Mass. 

DOLL  DRESSED   LIKE  MrS.    BoWDITCH.      1770         »  -  -      664 

Mrs.  Bowiiitgh.  af  Sak^m.  Mass..  was  iht  moiher  of  Dr.  NQthanie] 
BowdiIch.fl.nd  her  elegance  and  fashion  so  impressed  a  mnid  who 
bad  been  iti  attendance  upon  the  Vd^ie^  a-t  a  ball  that  she  dressed 
this  doll  the  following  d.iy  10  preserve  (and  doubtless  also  lo  com- 
municnle  to  less  fovored  dames  and  damsels]  the  full  details  ol 
this  admired  cnAhimt-  of  pirik  silk  iind  Ael, 

French  Fashion  Baoy 666 

Brougtii  from  l^nris  in  early  years  of  nineteenlh  century,  and  said 
lo  be  dressud  like  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  gown  is  yellow 
silk.  The  stockings  are  o(  vtfllow  silk  beautifully  woven  to  fit.  The 
kid  slippers  arc-  t^ardully  shaped.  Tlie  doll  is  about  two  feet  high. 
Owned  oy  Miss  iSusar  E.  O^igood,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Fashion  Bahies.    iSiS.       ...,.,.    6^ 
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CUT-PAPER  Pattern' 670 

From  jjfiirrmann's  Repotitory, 

Miss  Jane  Butterkield,  in  her  Trial  for  Mukijer      .    673 

l>rawn  frpm  life  lor  ihe  Lady's  Magaiine,  fjepieniber  i,  J775. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Caroline  Rudd 675 

Engraved  for  tlie  Tmait  and  Cnuirlry  Ma^aiine.  Sepiembcr  i6, 1775, 
as  she  stood  jn  Oie  Old  Riilcy  Dotlc  un  trial!  (or  forgciv.  She 
wears  a  :iilk  sacque  u-pen  ovlt  a  flounci.'d  p^ttitroat,  Bulh  aie 
lriirime<l  wiiti  scrpentint:  rollings  in  i  p^utern  which  was  then  very 
b^hionAbic.  HcT  gnuze  and  vekel "  ht^ail " ;  ber  iKl]e  mitntlc,  her 
loose  glaves,  ^L  make  an  elegant  costume. 

Ruffled  Levjte,  on  Mrs.  Ruod 

Mrs,  RunD 

l-'rqm  ftn  old  print. 

Spotted  Lace  Head   .... 

Drawn  for  Enr^pe,sn  Magasiitt,  J775.  Wom  by  Mrs,  Rudd  diiT 
ing  licr  trial  ror  fargury. 

Two  Cdtk  prom  "D]rections  fob  Musters."   1638 

Bandoleer       ,,*,*,., 

Thh  show!>  the  consiniccicn  of  the  single  case,  with  cover  slipping 
on  the  hanging  cord.  Also  the  ji^ttier  belt,  wiih  hanging  ti^ndo* 
leer  And  pouch, 

William  Penn        .        > 

Born  in  1644:  died  in  Enijland  in  1713.  This  portrBit  was  punted 
when  Pcnn  vas  twemy-two  yeare  old.  It  is  now  owned  by  the 
Historical  Society  *A  Pennsiylvaiiia, 

Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson 

'*j4iialis6i.  Aprilll  ay,  1705"  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Soulto 
Carolinit  by  Ihe  Lords  Proprietors  in  170a.  The  artist  is  tinknown. 
Owned  by  Heni'y  L,  Barker.  Rsq,,  Oalile/,  S.C, 

Sleeve  of  Bi:ff-coat 

This  is  ibe  sleeve  wom  by  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  tn  Ww  only 
known  porlralt  ^f  an  officer  of  Cromwell's  .Eurmy,  painted  in  hlA 
unifarm. 

FiTZ-JOHN    WiNTHROP 

Bam  in  l[»ivich,  Moss,,  1639;  died  in  Boston,  1707.  Son  of  John 
Winlhcop,  the  governor  o£  Connecticut,  tiovemor  of  Connccticiit 
in  1698-1707,  Photographed  by  Herbert  k^Cidall  for  ihe  Uiogrtf 
pkits  6/  the  Gnftrii9ti  ^f  Cgmfecricul.  by  Frederick  Calvin  Nor- 
lon.  The  original,  by  Sir  tyaditey  KtieHer.  was  painted  while 
Winlhrop  was  m  England  with  Ihe  ^rllamentary  army. 

Wellington  Hat 693 

This  is  worn  by  Genera]  Jacob  Brown,  made'  Commander'to-chief  J 

of  Ihe  artny  of  ttiti  United  States  aiicr  liis.  disungulshed  service  in  ■ 

the  War  ol  lEia.  1 

Daniel  Boone 695 

Bom  in  Buclts  County,  Pa.,  in  1735;  died  in  Missouri  in  ifiao. 
He  wu  "  tlie  KcDtucky  PiDoeer."    lliii  portrait  is 
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by  TrumbuU.         a^H 
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Uniform  op  Continental  Officer      .... 

This  is  SL  ponrail  of  Alexander  HttiniJlon. 
Cocked  Hats  with  Cockades 699 

Thesp  ate  frarn  panrajis  ol  General  Aoihony  Wayne  Mid  Colo- 
nel Marinus  Willetts  of  the  CantincnLal  army.  Pajnled  by 
Trumbull. 

John  Andre    ..........    700 

A  British  cnAJ&r  in  tht  Rt^voluiionary  War;  bom  in  London, 
1751 ;  captured  lu  a  Brltbh  apy  and  cxecu(>iMl  at  Tappan,  N.  V., 

1730. 

Colonel  Claiborne  (William  G.  P.)        .        .        .        .    yot 

An  officer  in  tlie  War  of  iBia.  His  partrail  is  given  lo  show  tlie 
high  collar  and  atock.  of  the  ytsxj  ]:8t5.  This.  i&  from  a  n^iniature 
by  A.  UuvaL 

Mrs.  Anne  Jones 70S 

Bom,  1735;  died,  1617.     She  wa^  Anne  de  Lancey,  daughl'erof 

Jaroia  c[e   Laticey,  ^m-ernor  of   New  Ynrli.      MarrfCd   Thomas 
ones,     Thii^  was^  pninlcd  in  1791  by  B.  Arnold, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Bloimjet.     1790 709 

PainlPd  by  Gillnerl  Stuari.  Owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

NEEDLE'WROLrOHT   LACE  VEIL.        -...,.      7I0 

Owned  by  auihor. 

Embroidered  Neckerchief.     1800 711 

Lady  Harriet  Acland 713 

By  Sir  Jasliuu  Reynolds.  Duughler  of  Sleplien  Fok,  Earl  of 
llchcster,  and  nitgu  of  the  first  Lord  Holland.  She  Vins  the 
aisler  of  I^dy  tiusrtn  O'Brit-n  and  Lady  Lycy  UiBbv;  ihcy  arc 
the  three  sisters  In  the  famous  picture.  Beauiifi  of  Ho/land  ffome. 

Lady  Harriet  Aclano 714 

In  white  citp  and  Unelila  cloak, 

"Dorothy  Q."  Hancock facing  71^ 

Wife  of  John  Hancock.  Palnled  by  Copley.  Now  In  the  Boftun 
Museum  of  Fbi;  Ans, 

EweROfDEREP  Silk  Apron 715 

Mercy  Warren facing  716 

Bom,  17281  died.  1814.  Sisler  oT  the  uRfortunaCc  paTrid  Jatr^es 
Otis,  A  poet,  driimalist.  historian,  and  palriol.  This  portraH  is 
painted  by  Copley,  am)  owned  by  Winslow  Warren,  Esq.,  Uetlham, 
Moss. 

ANCiE?rr  Stays 713 

Mary  Hopkinson  Morgan following  724 


L 


Daughter  of  Judge    Thomaa    Hopkinson,  and  sister  of  Francis 
Hopkinaon   the  Sign^RT,  and    wife    of  Dr.    )ohn    Morgan.      This 

EDnraJl  wis  painted  by  Sir  Betijainin  West.    It  is  owned  by  ibe 
lisses  Coali;,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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I>R.  John  Morgan /(^Iffuitng  724 

Born  in  Pliiii^iJdptilii  in  1733.  died  in  1789.  He  studied  rnedicint 
in  Ejjliubuigli,  and  becanw  aL-quainled  with  Voltaire.  Sir  Jushua 
Ri^vnoldK,  Edmund  Burkc',  aw^  v\ngi^lica  K,auf[Rani>,  who  painted 
this  portrait.  He  w^s  saine^vfajit  at  a  Mac^aoi  in  dtess.  u  hr 
carried  an  umbrella.  He  w<rars  Jn  tin;  portrait  a  d-irk  gretn  ciui 
■with  ciiifTs,  ilning*.  and  rcvers  q(  bnghi  ecru;  light  w^iisuoai :  iii)4 
blaclf  suijtaire.  This  portrait  \%  owned  by  D.  1 .  Watson,  ££C|..  o 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Esther  Ducnfe 

panted  in  London  in  1783  by  Thoinas  Duch^,  \ct  brother,  a  pupil 
oi  E}eaia,min  W<;iii,  Botfi  were  cluidren  of  Rev,  Jacob  Dui^h^  (the 
first  ChapltLin  ot  Congress)  and  his  witt,  lrllizul>Ftli  Hopkiuson. 
sister  of  Francis  Ihir  Signer^  Estliev  Duehi  maiTied.  WLlliii.[n  Hill. 
This  portrait  is  ow  m-d  by  the  Mi£ii:s  CoaJe.  of  Balclmore,  Md. 

Martha  Washington foctng  728 

In  a  cap  callctd  "The  Queen's  Nightcap." 
Gli.NEKAL   CaDWALAUER.    WiFE.    AND   ChILD  .  /<^ff*g  73^ 

Now  owned  by  Dr.  Charli:s  E.  C^dwalader,  of  PhiJadeLphia,  Pi. 
Nellie  Custis      .......         facing  734 

Granddaughter  of  Mrit.  George  Washinglon.  Married  Ldwrence 
Lewis.  Tliia  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  shoe's  a  dr^sa  of  beautiful 
simplicily  b*?fitting  ^  vfJiing  girl.  .Nearly  alt  the  engravmgs  from 
ji,  such  as  the  one  in  Griswold's  Rfpuhliean  Court,  have  hael 
elbow- ruffles  added  and  raFHes  round  the  collars  sind  various 
cheap  adorn  me-Rts, 

Mhs.  Joseph  Hupi'er  Nicholson 

By  Richard  Cbsway.  Her  name  wns  Rebecca  Lloyd.  This  minia- 
ture is  owned  by  Mrs.  Edward  shippen,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elizabeth  Russell  Johnson      ...... 

Second  wife  oj  Thc?mai  Jer^nings  Johnson.  She  is  the  child  in  the 
poftraii  of  Mrs,  E^ioibeiTi  Lus  Russell  and  daughter.  Owned  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Rogers,  Baltimore-,  Md. 

Marcia  Burns /df/Mg-  736 

Mftfricd  John  van  Ness,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York: 
she  re.sided  in  Washinglcin,  where  her  nniive  is  known  and  honored 
for  Iter  abiding  churities.     Dated   1797.     Peinled  by  one  of  the 

PeuleS. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Auams  Smith 737 

Uaughter  ul  Juhn  Ailanis.     By  Copley, 

EM|iRon>ERED  Pllm-colored  Chape  Gown       .        .        ,    738 
Worn  by  Mrs.  Jijhn  Adisms.    Owned  by  Mist  Susan  E.  Osfood, 

Mrs.  tiiLMouR       ..,.,,.         /■acing  738 

She  Was  Miss  Ladson.  of  CharleMoti,  S.C. 

Colonel  Brown 746 

By  S^ini  Memin. 
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Mrs.  James  Munkoe 747 

Btiin,  1768;  died,  1830,  Hct  name  was  Elisub^th  Kwrlrighl, 
Ihis  piLtLiit.-  v>M  LiHinli^il  by  bii  Benjamin  WtSl.  Ovined  by  Mrs, 
Gouvcneuc,  U'iishJngtoii,  IJ.C. 

Oliver  Ellsworth  amu  Wife   .        ,         .        .         ftning  748 
Ttiis  portrait  was  pnmn^d  in  a  room  in  lli<;ir  house  in  W'iniJsor, 
Conn,.  wIiiIl-  ihrougl)  tlir  «  mdow  may  be  stren  a  view  of  Iju'  housr 
wilh  lis  IliirteL-n  dnis,  named  fortlif?^iarrs,     The  house,  mom,  and 
evirn  Ilie  carpel  still  retnain  imlaiich^cl.     PaiTile-d  by  Rulph  blarlc 

St.  GEtJKtrE  Tl't'KER        .  , 74S 

Burn  in  Uermuda  in  1752;  died  in  Virgini.i  in  1817.  Ht  married 
Mi^.  Raiiiliilph,  \\\v  mollii^r  of  ]a\\n  Kundnlph,  of  Ruanuki^.  K« 
was  pi;«(.  jurisi,  find  Soldier.  He  n:ii  judge  of  oni-  ol  ihe  hightr 
couns.ajid  was  cnlled  "  The  AmericaT^  BkcLcsione," 

Walter  OftMSbv  in  White  Wig        ,        ,        .        ,        .    749 

[ly  Saint  Mumin, 

C-  S,  Ko^fIG.  L.  ThiH-ETT,  F.  Ei^UTZt  Guv  L.  Trigg        .    751 

Eoj^aved  bv  Saint  Memiii.    Thesf:  heads  are  A  la  TUtis. 

F.  Beale 753 

By  Saint  Memin. 
Washington  Allston  in  Youth         .        .        ,        .        .    754 

fi-irn  in  Wa<:iatrnft»v,  S.C.,  in  1779;  died  in  Cn.mbTidge,  Mass,, 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE    PROVINCIAL    GOVERNORS 

"  Our  Tailors  know 
How  best  to  set  apparel  out  to  show. 
It  either  shall  be  gathered^  stitcht^  or  laced^ 
Else  plaited^  printed^  j^S*^t  ^  ^"^  ""^  raced^ 
Or  any  way  according  to  your  taste." 

—  "Satirei,"  Gzoick  Withu,  1613. 

"  A^y  mind  very  busy  thinking  of  my  great  layings  out  lately 
and  what  they  must  still  be  for  clothes ;  but  I  hope  it  is  in  order 
of  my  getting  of  something  the  more  by  it ;  for  I  perceive  how  I 
have  hitherto  suffered  for  lack  of  going  as  becomes  my  place.  I 
being  resolved  to  go  handsomer  than  I  have  hitherto.  I  hope 
I  shall  get  better  success  than  when  for  want  of  clothes  I  was 
forced  to  sneak  like  a  beggar.  Thus  I  end.  For  Clothes  I 
perceive  more  and  more  every  dav  is  a  great  matter." 

— **  Diary,"  Samuil  Ftpvs,  December  »8,  1664. 
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|T  has  ever  seemed  to  me  that  England 
and  America  under  the  three  Georges, 
especially  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  fell  on  very  dull  days; 
it  was  all  dull  indeed  till  the  Revolu- 
tion came  to  enliven  things.  Everything  was  dull 
—  history,  literature^  art,  architecture,  and  almost 
dresBj  "our  greatest  recreation."  I  am  confirmed 
in  this  notion  by  the  difficulty  I  find  in  gathering 
anything  new  to  tell  about  dress  at  that  tin^e. 

The  whole  mid-century  in  whatever  point  you 
search  seems  stationary.  Nothing  was  active  but 
politics,  hence  men  in  political  life  were  more  im- 
portant than  many  better  men.  The  governors 
of  the  American  provinces  held  much-sought-after 
positions.  Religious  interest  was  dormant  if  not 
decHning  in  England,  though  Burton  and  Berke- 
ley lived;  in  America  a  revival  of  religious  feeling 
was  sorely  needed  and  prayed  for  —  so  states  Jona- 
than Edwards.  Art  had  no  triumphs;  there  were 
portrait- painters   in   enough   numbers  to   tell  us  of 
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costume,  but  not  to  paint  great  pictures.  Hogarth 
wrote  that  Art  ever  reflected  the  times;  it  was  not 
great  when  the  events  of  the  day  weresmal].  Trade 
and  agriculture  did  not  advance;  both  were  ham|H 
pered  by  forestalling  and  regrating^  by  lotteries,  by 
disastrous    land    speculations.       Science    offered    no 

successors  to  New^H 
ton.  There  was  lit- 
tle poetry,  but  there 
was  a  charming 
prose  literature  — 
and  to  that  prose 
we  owe  all  we 
have  of  interest  ii 
the  period. 

We  see  city  lii 
at  this  time  in  Ho-^ 
garth's  crowded 
perspectives ;      bt^H 
it   was    not    always 
gay  and   rollicking. 
and  cheerful  in  e^^ll 
ery    London  street 
and    at    all    times, 
any  more  than  all 
English  country  life  was  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley,      Hogarth   has  revealed  to  us  also  the  dark 
corners  and  yawning  holes,  the  want  and  cruelty,  the 
heartlessness,    misery,   and   vicCv      Life   in    London 
was  not  always  cheery,  as  in  Horace  Walpole's  let- 
ters—  "a  brilliant  jigging,   smirking    Vanity    Fair, 
with  fiddles  singing,  where  all  is  sparkle  and  glitter; 
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wax  lights,  fine  dresses,  fine  iokes,  fine  plate,  fine 
equipages."  Ihere  was  formality  enough  and  wick- 
edness enough,  and  there  was  rich  dress  enough  in 
America  as  in  London,  yet  life  here  was  positively 
dull.  Occasionally  the  smooth  little  placid  pond  of 
provincial  society  was  agitated  cheerfully  by  the 
breeze  of  some  welcome  and  not  too  wicked  scan- 
dal, such  as  the  life  of  Sir  Harry  Frankland  and 
Agnes  Surriage,  this  being  a  scandal  full  of  color 
and  picturesque  of  detail.  Sometimes  there  was 
the  diversion  of  a  little  campaign  against  the 
Indians,  or  even  a  single  theatrical  battle  such  as 
that  of  Louisburg,  an  episode  ever  so  unreal  to 
me,  so  like  a  stage  battle,  that  I  turn  from  the 
officer  actors  and  the  regiment  chorus  to  the  one 
real  figure,  that  of  the  pious,  praying  gentleman,  a 
New  Kngland  magistrate,  who  was  sworn  to  solemn 
secrecy  for  a  term  of  days  until  certain  difficult  pre- 
liminaries fot-  the  war  were  accomplished  and  supplies 
bought,  a  magistrate  who  kept  his  word  and  the 
secret  in  solemn  and  silent  importance,  save  that, 
when  moved  to  prayer  on  a  hot  summer's  night,  he 
prayed  so  loud  and  so  long  and  in  so  detailed  a 
manner  for  guidance  that  he,  in  our  expressive 
modern  slang,  "gave  the  whole  thing  away."  And 
there  are  certain  adventurers  who  give  a  bright  and 
unwonted  color  to  the  calm  expanse  of  provincial 
days.  Here  is  the  Princess  Carolina  Matilda, 
Duchess  of  Browns tonburges,  transported  for  steal- 
ing from  the  queen,  but  masquerading,  nevertheless, 
from  colony  to  colony  richly  dressed,  bearing  jew- 
elled miniatures  of  the  royal  femily,  and  then  being 
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caught  by  the  sheriff  and  whipped  at  the  post. 
Here  is  the  romantic  Russian  Princess  Christine 
buried  for  dead  and  coming  to  life  in  America 
with  a  new  husband. 

Here  is  Elizabeth  Canning,  the  most  famous' 
woman  swindler  the  world  has  ever  known.  All 
London  was  wild  over  her  case.  Thousands  of  bets 
were  made  upon  her;  thousands  of  pounds  changed 
hands.  She  was  transported  in  1753,  but  the  truth 
was  never  definitely  decided  to  the  satisfaction  o 
the  public.  Her  story  is  printed  in  scores  of  books; 
her  simple,  dull  face  was  painted  and  engraved 
scores  of  times.  Here  she  is  demurely  spinning 
in  a  Wethersfield  doorway,  and  here  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  she  died;  and  her  secret  is  buried 
with  her.  Here  is  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  the 
King  of  the  Mumpers ;  and  littte  Lord  Annesley, 
the  trepanned  nobleman;  and  the  delightful  swindler. 
Reverend  Henry  Tufts;  and  several  cozening  rogues 
—  many  of  them  parsons;  and  here  is  Moll  Flan- 
ders herself,  and  a  score  of  other  famous  thieves  and 
vagabonds,  and  "considerables,"  as  Cotton  Mather 
called  such-like. 

They  file  across  our  history  and  give  life  to  it, 
yet  are  not  a  real  part  of  everyday  life.  And  wi 
have  the  earliest  of  great  preachers,  fantastics  like 
Gorton,  some  of  them,  and  some  fanatics.  Others, 
like  Roger  Williams,  are  true  men  of  God.  The 
eighteenth  century  brought  Bishop  Berkeley  with 
the  portrait-painter  Smybert  in  his  train;  and  here 
are  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Here  is  also  that  fasci- 
nating, amusing  man,  John   Rogers,   who  found 


band  of  Rosicrucian  mystics  practising  their  strange, 
weird  tites  in  quiet  Germantown.  They  are  in  a 
garb  of  utmost  stmplicity.  And  here  are  others 
wearing  no  wool,  no  skins,  no  part  of  anything  that 
ever  had  sentient  Ufe,  and  eating  no  animal  food. 
One  important  London  amusement  was  missing. 
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the  theatre.  A  few  players  came  here  and  recited 
mora]  adaptations  of  Shakespere  to  small  audiences 
gathered  in  tavern  parlors  or  tap-rooms,  without 
scenery  and  with  shabby  costumes.  Even  in  this 
thev  were  hampered  and  hindered. 

Theatres  held  no  permanent  place  in  Americaq^ 
life  till  after  the  Revolution.  Panoramas,  perspe^H 
tives,  collections  of  painnngSt  took  the  place  of  the 
plays.  Masked  balls  and  fancy-dress  parties,  which 
were  the  chief  and  most  constant  of  London  pleas- 
ures, were  not  an  American  resource  i  they  were 
frowned  upon.  This  function  of  fancy-dress  parties 
accounts  for  the  strange  costume-dresses  worn  in 
some  portraits  of  this  day.  We  did  have  "  Gar- 
dens" in  New  York,  with  music  and  supper,  fol- 
lowing, though  afar  oflT^  the  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall 
gardens  beloved  of  Horace  Walpale.  Card-playing, 
too,  and  lotteries  flourished  in  the  American  prov- 
inces. It  was  a  wonderful  zest  to  shopping  to  do 
it  through  lottery  tickets.  You  might  get  a  gold 
watch,  or  a  scarlet  roquelaure,  or  you  might  get  an 
enamelled  patch-box  or  a  silver  snuff-box  —  all  for 
a  shilling  ticket.  And  you  might  —  oh,  dear  me! 
—  get  a  package  of  vegetable  seeds  or  a  wooden 
shovel.  Raffling-shops  were  in  every  city.  Even 
books  —  sensible,  pious  books  —  were  sold  by  raffle. 

This  period  of  dulness  of  fashions  for  America 
and  England  came  naturalEy  enough  through  the 
diiferent  controlling  conditions.  England  had  no 
flippant  gallant  Court  Abbe,  as  in  France,  whispering 
new  fashions  and  new  extravagances  in  women's  ears; 
no   intriguing  priests,  no  overbearing  milliners,  no    , 
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wonderful  artist  hair-dressers  riding  in  state  from 
house  to  house*  taking  pupils  at  high  prices. 

England  had  no  French  courtesans,  dominating 
the  king,  securing  royal  funds  and  public  moneys 
for  their  rich  and  fascinating  costumes.  England 
had  —  and  they  were  America's  rulers  also  —  cold 
gloomy  William;  then,  first,  a  dull  German  George; 
then,  second,  a  very  dull  German  George;  and,  third, 
a  very  narrow,  virtuous,  respectable,  dull  George, 
who  came  ^'^with  few  of  the  graces  and  none  of 
the  liveliness  of  youth,"  and  bad  ever  a  dull  vtr- 
toous  court.  He  had  a  queen  as  rigid,  as  decent 
and  dull  as  himself,  tasteless  like  her  royal  prede- 
cessor, who  was  not  at  all  dull,  however^  the  wife 
of  George  11,  The  wife  of  George  I  never  came 
to  England.  There  were  two  countesses  who  tame 
with  the  dull  old  king  ;  they  might  have  set  the  fash- 
ions had  they  been  French,  but  they  were  Dutch  — 
one  so  thin  that  the  street  boys  jeered  at  her.  The 
other,  who  weighed  three  hundred,  was  stayless  — 
and  realiy  you  cannot  be  a  fishion  leader  without 
stays.  Four  very  dull  courts;  and  a  century  of  dull 
society. 

We  had  constant  balls  and  assemblies,  simple 
affairs  many  of  them.  But  read  of  London  routs 
and  ridottos;  some  of  them  were  pretty  dull  things 
too.  We  had  horse-races,  foot-races,  cocking-mains, 
and  a  few  dull  ventures  at  bull-baiting. 

As  a  rule,  however,  American  amusements  were 
simple  indeed.  They  were  spinning-matches*  and 
singing-schuols,  and  various  gatherings  of  women 
alone  In  country  towns  —  and    of  men   alone;  and 
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in    the    capitals,    the    royal    birth-night    balls    am 
assemblies,  a   regatta,  a    horse-race,  formal  dinner&^ 
and  high  teas,  and  a  "consort."  B| 

The  mid-century  of  English  dress  from  1740  to 
1764,  as  well  as  English  daily  lifcj  is  depicted  for  us 
in  every  form  and  detail  and  in  every  rank  in  life  in 
the  works  of  William  Hogarth.  To  him  we  turn 
rather  than  to  description  for  a  decision  of  any  dis- 
puted point.  The  plates  in  Hudibras,  1726,  were 
his  first  work  ;  but  later  the  various  series,  such  as 
Industry  and  Idleness^  The  Rakes  Progress^  Mar- 
riage a  ia  Mode,  and  others,  form  an  illustrated 
panorama  of  the  modes- 

tn  the  year  1768  a  Boston  painter  named  Christiai? 
Remick  made  a  water-color  drawing  which  he  called 
a  Prospeclive  Fiew  of  Boston.  It  is  owned  now 
by  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Societyj  and  a  very  good 
reproduction  of  it  has  been  engraved  recently  ;  and 
a  few  plates  printed  for  sale.  In  the  foreground  the 
Common  is  depicted  with  various  promenaders  in 
the  dress  of  the  times.  The  children  are  dressed 
precisely  like  the  grown  persons.  Women  and  little 
girls  wear  close  caps  surmounted  by  hats,  as  are  the 
women  in  Hogarth's  works;  but  the  hats  of  The 
Boston  Fair  are  turned  up  in  the  back  in  a  flap. 
All  the  fine-lady  promenaders  wear  very  long  aprons, 
so  long  that  the  hems  thereof  touch  the  ground. 
The  servants  in  the  picture  are  all  negroes  ;  the 
male  servants  wear  knee-breeches  and  cocked  hats, 
but  over  the  coats  and  breeches  hang  long  heavy 
aprons.  The  butcher  wears  a  smock,  and  carries  a 
great  cleaver.     The  simple  dress  of  a  negro  servant 
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is  shown  in  this  old  print  of  the  poet  Phillis  Wheat- 
ley,  on  this  page. 

Around  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces 
gathered  in  each  capital  a  little  circle  of  card-playing, 
horse-racing,  fox-hunting  court  attendants,  who  nat- 
urally wore  the 
bestdressin  the 
provinces;  Eng- 
lish younger 
sons,  sent  to 
America  to  SQ- 
berdown, where 
they  proceeded 
to  liven  Amer- 
ica up.  The 
constant  cor- 
respondence of 
the  governor 
and  his  officials 
with  England 
kept  this  circle 
fully  informed 
upon  all  the 
changes      in 

dress;  ana  many       BJMirf«wrfowwAddTkrfeB3»«;S»diJ773VA^ 
of  these  letters,  «  j,„  „»      ^  =         «  //^     r— 

both    private  — ^ 

and  official,  have  been  preserved.  From  them  we 
gain  an  excellent  notion  of  the  importance  of  good 
dresSj  and  the  prevalence  of  good  dress  m  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  good  living  in  every  respect  —  furniture, 
carriages,  wine,  food.     There  were  proportionately 
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more  carriages  in  Boston  than  m  London.  Many 
had  coaches.  I  have  seen  portions  of  the  furniture 
of  the  short-lived  Governor  Osborne ;  and  that  of 
Governor  Burnet ;  and  of  Governor  Belcher.  It  was 
all  exceedingly  rich.  Their  clothing  was  also  costly. 
The  story  is  told  of  Lady  Cornbury,  wife  of  the 
extravagant  and  impecunious  Governor  Hyde,  Lord 
Cornbury,  that  her  means  of  replenishing  her  ward- 
robe was  to  admire  a  certain  article  of  clothing  worn 
by  her  Durch  or  English  neighbors  in  New  York^ 
to  send  for  it  the  following  day  *'  for  a  pattern,"  and 
—  to  forget  to  return  it.  She  owned  the  only  coach 
in  town,  and  the  rumble  of  its  wheels  differed  from 
that  of  all  other  New  York  vehicles ;  when  the  sound 
was  heard  approaching  a  house  — all  was  animation. 
"Here!  take  this  away!"  "Run!  hide  thatla 
"  Put  this  in  the  closet! "  "  Carry  this  to  the  garret 
else  the  new  garment  was  lost  forever. 

A  series  of  the  portraits  of  the  provincial  governo 
found  to-day  tn  our  state-houses  shows  them  to  be 
a  fine,  courtier-like,  richly  dressed  group  of  men. 
Many  are  in  full  court-dress  ;  others  in  armor ;  some 
wear  turban  and  banyan. 

In  Boston  the  influence  of  the  royal  governor 
and  his  staff  established  a  miniature  court  which 
closely  aped  Knglish  dress  and  manners,  and  rivalled 
English  luxury.  An  English  traveller,  Bennett, 
wrote  of  Boston  in  1 740,  "  Both  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  dress  and  appear  as  gay  in  common  as 
courtiers  In  England  on  a  coronation  or  birthday." 
Whitefield  complained  bitterly  of  the  "  foolish  virgins 
of  New  England  covered  all  over  with  the  pride  of 
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life";  of  the  jewels,  patches,  and  gay  apparel  com- 
monly wofn. 

Hawthorne  —  keenest  of  observers  and  investiga- 
tors—  wrote  thus  of  them:  — 

"There  are  tokens  everywhere  of  a  style  of  luxury  and 
magjiitictnce  we  had  nuc  associated  with  our  notions  of  the 
times.  The  gaudiest  dress  permissible  by  modern  taste 
fades  into  a  Quaker-like  sobriety  compared  with  the  rich 
deep  glaring  splendor  of  our  ancestors.  Such  figures  were 
tao  fine  to  go  about  town  on  foot ;  accordingly  carriages 
were  so  numerous  as  lo  require  a  tax/' 

Let  us  read  the  letter-book  of  one  governor,  to 

learn  of  them  all. 

Jonathan  Belcher  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  year  1730  to  1741  ;  many  of  his  letters 
have  been  published  in  recent  years  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  A  man  of  method,  he 
kept  copies  of  all  his  letters,  even  those  of  minute 
importance.  But  his  thoughts  moved  in  ruts;  he 
had  little  choice  of  expression,  and  he  owned  a  set 
of  stock  phrases  and  quotations  which  frequently 
reappeared.  In  all  things  a  conventional  man,  he 
naturally  thought  much  of  clothes.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  strange  product,  a  union  of  New  Englander  and 

•  Kngllsh  courtier;  full  of  servility,  corruption^  and 
duplicity,  and  yet  he  was  also  ostentatious  in  piety. 
His  pious  references  to  the  Bible  and  assertions  of 
his  religious  faith,  and  moral  advice  to  his  twenty- 
year-old  son,  balance  in  every  letter  his  solicitous 
querying  as  to  the  son's  wig-wearing ;  the  latter  was 
"  not  to  his  goust"  (or  gust),  he  said. 
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"^  1732.  I  find  you  are  still  desirous  to  cut  off  your  ha^ 
For  my  own  part  I  can't  thint  a  wi^g  will  ever  become  you 
so  well.  After  your  having  the  small-pox  you  wore  a  wigg 
and  I  thought  it  rather  disfigured  you^  I  shall  govern  ray' 
self  with  what  your  uncle  may  say  on  this.  .  .  .  The 
Present  Prince  of  Wales  wore  his  own  hair  till  he  was 
twenty-five.  Mr.  Spencer  Cooper  wore  his  at  the  barr 
after  forty  years  of  age.  ...  I  will  by  no  means  have 
you  think  of  cutting  off  your  hair  without  my  special  leave 
altho*  it  shou'd  cost  you  as  much  the  yearly  dressing  as  to 
furnish  yourself  with  wiggs." 

We  can  see  by  the  portrait  of  young  Manigault 
(facing  page  42.4)  and  young  Bowdoin  (facing  this 
page)»  and  others,  that  for  many  mid-years  of  the 
century  young  men  wore  their  own  curling,  flowing 
hair,  though  their  fathers  all  wore  wigs. 

Governor  Belcher's  own  abundant  means,  acquired 
by  inheritance  and  in  mercantile  life,  enabled  him  to 
make  much  formal  display  in  equipage,  dress,  and 
lavish  hospitality.  He  writes  to  his  son  in  17JJ: 
"  I  am  in  great  want  of  a  footman  that  can  shave. 
dress  a  wigg,  and  do  all  things  about  a  gentleman. 
Let  him  be  a  Dissenter,  sober  and  honest  It  you 
can  ;  but  one  I  must  have,  the  best  you  can  get. 
For  my  servants  are  all  free  and  set  up  for  the^ 
selves."  He  sent  the  following  letter  to  his 
It  is  dated  January,  1733. 

"To  Mr.  Tullit: 

"  1   have  desired   my  brother,  Mr,  Partridge,  to 
some  cloachs   made,  and  that  you  should   make  them,  and 
have   sent  him   the  y^^H^^w  grogram    [a   fabric   of  silk  and 
mohairl  suit  you  made  me  at  London ;   but  those  you  make 
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now  must  be  two  or  three  inches  longer  and  as  much  bi^er. 
Let  'em  be  workt  strong,  as  well  as  neat  and  curious.  I 
believe  Mr.  Harris  in  Spiitletields  [uf  whom  I  had  the  last) 
will  let  you  have  the  grugram  as  good  and  cheap  as  any 
body.  The  other  suit  to  be  of  a  very  good  silk.  I  have 
sometimes  thimght  a  rich  damask  would  do  well,  or  some 
good  thick  silk,  such  as  may  be  the  Queen's  birthday  fashion^ 
but  I  dprt't  like  padisway.  It  must  be  a  substantia]  siEk^ 
because  you'll  see  I  have  ordered  it  to  be  trimm'd  rich,  and 
I  ihinlc  a  very  good  white  shagrine  will  be  the  best  lining. 
]  say^  let  it  be  a  handsome  compleat  suit,  and  two  pair  of 
breeches  to  each  suit.  I  hope  Mr.  Belcher  of  the  Temple 
is  your  customer,  and  that  he  don't  dishonour  his  father. 
1  am.  Sir, 

"Your  ready  friend,  J.  B."  . 


With  this  yellow  grogram  suit  was  also  ordered 
"  a  very  handsome  sword-knot,  cane-string  and  cock- 
ade all  of  orange  rib- 
bon richly  flowered 
with  silverand  crim- 
son." These  were 
to  be  woven  for  hina 
specially,  and  this 
cockade  and  sword- 
knot  of  orange  and 
crimson  ribbon  worn 
with  the  yellow  gro- 
gram coat  and  the 
orange  trooping- 
scarfrnust  have  made 

hi'?  niHHv  fare  in  its       °^*^  *^'^*'    ^""^  Waistcoat.      Worn    In 
niS  ruaay  race  in  its  ^^-^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^  American  ard  British 

nowmg  peruke  look        offtcers.    i7S0. 
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Hke  one  inflamed  pumpkin  with  his  body  for  anot 
His  portrait  by  Liopoldt  hangs  in  the  Boston  State- 
house — -a  goodly  personable  figure  in  velvet  with 
flowered  waistcoat.  The  buttonholes  on  the  coat 
and  deep  cuff  are  works  of  art ;  they  are  embroidered 
in  the  shape  of  a  curled  ostrich  plume,  the  end  of 
the  plume  being  formed  by  a  little  tasseS  of  fringed 
silk  detached  from  the  coat  save  at  one  end.  Stein- 
kirk  and  sleeve-ruffles  of  richest  lace  complete  an 
elegant  costume.  Other  beautiful  buttonholes  of 
this  date  are  shown  on  page  403,  on  the  formal 
dress-suit  of  an   English  admiral.  jA| 

The  following  year  he  orders  a  fine  three-pl^^ 
velvet  suit,  "  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  money," 
the  lining  deep  gold  color  either  of  "shagrine"  or 
other  good  lining  silk;  also  a  "night-gown  of  best 
Geneva  damask  that  is  made  for  men's  wear."  The 
color  of  this  was  to  be  a  deep  crimson.  He  pru- 
dently requests  several  extra  yards  of  both  velvet  and 
damask.  In  17J9  he  orders  from  London  a  roquelo 
(or  roquelaure).  Then  he  sends  across  seas  a  leathern 
waistcoat  and  breeches  to  be  laced  with  gold  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  "  not  open  nor  bone  lace»  but 
close  lace  something  open  near  the  head  of  the  l<ic^^H 
The  buttons  were  to  be  of  metal  with  eyes  of  tn^^ 
same,  "  not  wooden  buttons  with  cat  gut  loops  which 
are  good  for  nothing."  These  buttons  were  to  be 
"gilt  with  gold"  wrought  in  imitation  of  cloth  but- 
tons. To  wear  with  these  riding-breeches  he  ordered 
"  a  fine  cloth  jocky  coat "  of  leather  color  lined  with 
same  color.  Hat,  buckles,  shoes,  stockings,  all  arc 
ordered  to  match,  silver  buckles  and  pinchbeck 
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and  everything  the  very  best.  Another  glimpse  of 
modes  is  seen  in  the  score  of  tint  otter  skins  sent  to 
Kurope  from  which  to  make  a  muff  tor  the  Duke 
of  Areyle,  though  "  I  am  sensible  muffs  are  out  of 
high  fashion  in  London," 

No  one  was  better  fitted  to  give  tone  and  flavor 
to  society  than  Hutchinson,  ,wha,  as  governor  of 
the  province  under  the  king,  was  destined  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  people  when  they  seized  a  choice. 
There  were  gay  doings  then  at  his  home  at  Milton, 
as  well  as  in  the  fine  mansions  of  Boston  town,  7  he 
memoranda  relative  to  the  Governor's  '*  cloaths  "  are 
enough  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  stately  scene  whetein 
he  figured,  bravely  arrayed.  Like  all  the  proper 
men  of  his  day>  he  was  distinctly  exacting  over  his 
wardrobe.  October  5,  1769,  found  him  in  a  delib- 
erating mood;  this-was  after  his  elevation  to  the  chief 
magistracy.  He  then  sends  to  London  fot  appro- 
priate furbishing  for  his  person  :  — 

"-  To  Mr.  Peter  Leitch  : 

"■  I  desire  to  have  you  send  me  a  blue  cloth  waistcoat 
trimmed  with  the  same  co!or^  lined,  the  s^kirts  and  facingSj 
with  cffig;ccn,  and  tlie  body  hnncn  to  match  the  last  blue 
cloath  I  had  from  you  :  — two  under  waistcoats  or  camisols 
of  warm  swansdown,  without  sleeves,  faced  with  some  cheap 
silk  or  shagg.  A  suit  of  cloaths  full-trimmed,  he  cloath 
some  thing  [ike  the  enclosed,  univ  niorc  of  a  gray  mixture, 
gold  button  and  hole,  but  little  waddiing  lined  with  efflgcen. 
1  like  a  wrought,  or  flowered,  or  embroidered  hole,  some- 
thing though  not  exactiv  like  the  hole  upon  the  cloaths  of 
which  the  pattern  is  enclosed  ;  or  if  frogs  are  worn,  I  think 
they  look  well  on  the  coat;  hut  if  it  be  quite  irregular,,  I 
VOL.  II  —  c 
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would  have  neither  one  or  the  other^  but  such  a.  hole  and' 
button  as  are  worn.  I  knosv  a  Eaced  coat  is  more  the 
mode,  but  this  is  too  gay  for  me.  A  pair  of  worsted 
breeches  lo  match  the  color,  and  a  pair  of  black  velvet 
breeches,  the  breeches  with  leather  linings.  Let  them  come 
by  the  first  ship. 

"  P.S.  If  there  be  no  opportunity  before  Februarv,  omit 
the  camisols,  and  send  a  green  waistcoat,  the  forebodtes  a 
Strong  corded  silk  —  not  the  icr  du  loie^  but  looks  something 
like  it  —  the  sleeves  and  bodies  sagathee  or  other  ihin  stuff, 
body  lined  with  linen,  skirts  silk.  iMy  last  cloaths  were 
rather  small  in  the  arm-hoies,  but  the  alterations  must  be 
very  little,  next  to  nothing." 

Again,  in  177J)  his  wardrobe  needs  a  further 
replenishing  :  — 

"I  desire  you  to  send  me  by  the  first  opportunity  a  suit 
of  scarlet  broad-cloth,  full  trimmed  but  with  few  folds,  and 
shalloon  lining  in  the  body  of  the  coat  and  facing,  the  bodv 
of  the  waistcoat  linen^  and  the  breeches  lining  leather,  plain 
mohair  button  hole;  also,  a  cloth  frock  with  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  not  a  pure  white  hut  next  to  it,  upon  the  yellow 
rather  than  blue, —  I  mean  a  color  which  has  been  much 
worn  of  Hate,  button-holes  and  lining  the  same,  the  cuat  to 
have  a  small  rolling  cape  or  collar,  —  Also,  a  surtout  of 
light  shag  or  beaver,  such  color  as  ts  most  in  fashion  :  a 
velvet  cape  gives  a  little  life  to  it.  .  .  .  Write  mc  whether 
any  sort  of  garment  of  the  fashion  of  velvet  coats,  to  wear 
over  all,  which  were  common  some  years  ago,  are  now 
worn,  and  whether  of  cloth,  and  what  color  and  trimmings. 
I  should  not  chuse  velvet*" 

We  can  trace  in  portraits  the  alteration  in  shape  of 
coats  :  William  Browne's  coat-skirts  reach  well  down 
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to  the  knee,  indeed  are  almost  below  it.     There  is 

still  no  coac-collar.  In  1745  laces  disappeared  from 
the  coat,  though  they  still  edged  the  long  waisrcoats. 
The  coat-skirts  were  stiffly  lined.  The  stockings 
were  drawn  over  the  knee^  and  met  the  kneeband  of 
the  breeches  which  was  neatly  buttoned  or  buckled. 
A  writer  of  1753  gave  a  hint  of  the  mode  in  his 
complaining  letter :  — 

"What  gentbman  now  rolls  his  Stockings?  or  lets  his 
Breeches  cover  the  cap  of  his  Knees  ?  Who  sufters  his 
coat-sldrts  to  hang  low  enough  to  hide  his  thighs  ?  '* 

This  word  *'  coat  "  means  a  waistcoat. 

In  1757  a  "  coatee "  was  in  fashion;  no  definite 
description  of  it  can  be  given,  save  that  it  was  very 
short. 

'•  Horseman's  coats,"  "  Watch-coats,"  "  Grego 
Watch-coats,"  "Thundi^rand  Lightning  Coat " — ■ 
this  last  is  explained  to  be  a  coat  of  German 
serge. 

In  the  Boston  News  Letter  in  the  first  year,  1704, 
was  advertised  a  runaway  servant  who  eloped  in  a 
"  sad  colour'd  old  Coat  or  a  new  light  Drugget  Coat 
with  Buttonholes  and  Trimmings  of  black."  An- 
other deserter  wore  a  "  White  Cape-cloth  Watch- 
coat." 

The  skirts  of  men's  coats  were  at  first  stiffened 
with  wire  to  make  them  stand  out  well ;  but  this 
fashion  was  given  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. A  certain  tilt  of  the  coat-skirts  marked  the 
dandy,  just  as  the  swing  of  the  hoop  told  the  belle. 

The  set  and  swing  of  the  coat-skirts  was  ever  a 
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matter  of  much  pride  and  concern.  Great  care  was 
taken  not  to  wrinkle  and  crease  and  crush  these 
skirts;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century,  till 
1802,  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  great  cabinet- 
maker and  designer,  Sheraton,  shaped  and  made  a 
chair  which  he  called  a  *' conversation  chair,"  and 
which  was  intended  solely  for  masculine  use,  and  lu 
protect  the  masculine  coat-skirts.  1  his  chair  was 
very  narrow,  the  coat-wearer  sat  astride  it,  and  leaned 
his  arms  upon  the  back,  which  was  cushioned  on  the 
top  like  the  side  arms  ot  a  chair ;  and  at  the  pre- 
cisely convenient  height  for  elegant  leisurely  lolling. 
Of  course  the  coat-skirts  stuck  out  or  hung  down 
unwrinkled  and  uncrushedj  to  the  admiration  of  ali 
beholders  and  the  confident  satisfaction  of  the  coat 
wearer.  We  can  imagine  the  fine  velvet  court-suit 
of  Governor  James  Bowdoin  thus  safely  displayed. 

All  the  portraits  of  the  provincial  governors  show 
tight,  plain  breeches,  varied  only  at  the  knee^  where 
one  year  may  be  a  band  or  a  button,  another  has  a 
paste  knee-buckle,  and  for  some  of  the  early  years  a 
rich  garter. 

In  the  list  of  household  goods  and  clothing  which 
the  governor  of  Acadia  asserted  that  "  Mr.  Phips," 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts^  had  stolen  from  hini» 
or  deprived  him  of,  were  four  pair  of  silken  garters; 
with  which  borrowed  finery  possibly  Governor  Phips 
cut  a  fine  figure.  Judge  Sewall  had  a  rare  pair  of 
garters  given  to  him  in  1688  = — "a  pair  of  Jerusalem 
Garters  which  cost  above  2  pieces  8  {Spanish  dollars) 
in  Algeria."  Snakeskin  garters  were  constantly  worn 
to  ward  off  cramp  in  the  leg. 
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By  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  breeches 
were  worn  skin  tight,  A  gentleman  ordering  a  pair 
is  said  to  have  told  his  tailor,  "  If  I  can  get  into  'em, 
I  won't  pay  for  'em." 

An  ancient  gentleman,  telling  of  Alexandria  in 
Washington's  day,  asserted  that  breeches  were  hung 
on  hooks,  and  the  wearer  donned  them  bv  going  up 
three  steps  and  then  letting  the  person  down  into 
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Wedding  Waistcoat  of  Blue  Uncjt  Velvet.     1704. 

them  from  above.  Such  breeches-hooks  remained 
till  the  present  day  in  the  Roberdean  house,  in 
Alexandria,  and  can  there  be  seen. 

Breeches-making  in  this  century  became  a  trade 
in  itself,  aside  from  tailoring,  because  the  breeches 
were  commonly  made  of  leather,  deerskin  or  sheep- 
skin, and  required  different  workmen. 

Some  of  these  waistcoats  were  "exceeding  mag- 
nifical,"    with    their   embroidered   pocket-flaps   and 
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buttonholes  and  their  beautiful  paste  buttons; 
these  latter  were  rich  in  colored  enamels  and  jewels, 
in  odd  natural  stones,  of  lovely  tints,  such  as  agates, 
carnelianSj  bloodstonesj  spar,  marcasite,  onyx,  chal- 
cedony, lapis  lazuli,  malachite.  The  pink-tinted 
tops  of  fine  shells  were  beautiful  on  black,  velvet 
garments.  George  Washington  had  several  sets  of 
shell  buttons.  A  rose-pink  waistcoat  embroidered 
in  silver  with  buttons  ot  darker  pink  shell  in  silver 
settings  was  worn,  by  a  Boston  groom  with  a  silver- 
gray  velvet  coat,  also  with  shell  buttons,  and  white 
satin  smallclothes.  And  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
family  that  his  dress  was  so  much  more  striking  than 
the  bride's  that  she  had  a  hearty  fit  of  crying  over 
it.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  buttons  taken 
from  tailors'  lists.  These  are  buttons  for  men's  gar- 
ments, not  for  women's  :  Thread,  metal,  and  worsted 
buttons ;  death's  head  buttons ;  mohair  buttons ; 
gold  and  silver  wire  buttons;  death's  head  black 
vest  buttons;  gilt  buttons;  shell  buttons  and  tor- 
toise shell  buttons;  carnelian  and  marcasite  but- 
tons ;  Lapps-azure  buttons  (which  were  doubtless 
lapis  lazuli);  knit  buttons;  steel  buttons;  coin  but- 
tons ;  French  gilt  and  London  plate  buttons  ;  basket 
buttons;  horsehair  buttons  ;  pewter  buttons.  Fash- 
ionable button-makers  covered  buttons  with  the 
cloth  of  the  coat  or  cloak,  and  then  embroidered 
these  with  gilt  bugle^  steel  beads,  spangles,  etc.  ■■ 
One  very  beautifiil  waistcoat  is  covered  with  a^ 
trellis  design  in  brown  over  which  run  vines  with 
tiny  single  roses.  On  the  flaps  of  the  pockets  these 
vines  form  the  initials  of  the  wearer. "  h.  M."     The 
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border  of  this  waistcoat  is  in  silks  the  colors  of  the 
embroidery,  and  has  also  flat  bits  of  green  glass  (a 
flat  glass  bead)  sewed  in  a  fine  design*  This  was  a 
wedding  waistcoat.  And  it  is  a  curious  example  of 
the  indifference  of  the  day  to  all  save  external  effects, 
to  find  this  waistcoat 
lined  with  a  printed 
cotton  stuff. 

One  detail  of  men's 
dress  at  this  date  I  ^  f 
gather  wholly  from 
advertisements  in  the 
newspapers.  I  find 
no  items  in  invento- 
ries of  wardrobes,  no 
mention  in  letters, 
but  the  newspapers 
of  the  middle  of  the 
century  give  in  every 
shopkeeper's  list,  knit 
waistcoats    and   knit  ;-\  -.j 

breeches.  Sometimes 
the  item  is  knit 
breeches  -  pieces ;   or 

breeches  patterns  :    at         Embroidered  WaistcMls  of  Governor 

other  times  the  arti-  , 

cles  appear  to  be  made  up  or  knitted  in  shape. 
"Saxon  green  knit  waistcoats,"  "black  worsted  knit 
breeches,"  "black:  silk-knit  breeches,"  "  silk-knit 
waistcoats,"  are  named  as  for  sale  -,  one  taiJor  had 
a  "  white  silk  knit  walstcoat-plece."  Women  also 
advertised  that  they  would  repair  knit  waistcoats  and 
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knit  breeches,  would  "  graft  "  where  spots  were  worn 
—  which  would  indicate  that  these  knitted  pieces 
were  hand  knit.  At  one  time  1  thought  they  were 
knit  on  the  new  knitting-machines.  With  the  short 
ktiee-breeches,  stockings  were  an  important  detail  of 
dress.  When  every  young  woman  was  a.  diligent 
knitter^  stockings  were  plentiful.  .  Five  pairs  of  silk, 
thirteen  of  cotton,  and  a  Hke  number  ot  worsted 
stockings  were  in   Captain    Parker's  possession.      ■ 

StLibbes  tells  of  "cunningly  knit  hose,  curiously 
indented  in  every  poiait  with  quirks,  clocks,  open 
seamsj  and  everything  else  accordingly."  ■ 

The  cost  of  these  silk  hose  is  often  a  surprise  to 
us.  A  man's  silk  stockings  could  cost  more  than 
the  coat  on  his  back;  a  guinea  for  a  coat  perhaps, 
but  the  clocked  silk  hose  embroidered  on  the  instep 
cost  two  guineas.  But  when  I  look  at  them,  I  can- 
not wonder.  Here  is  a  pair  of  my  great-grand- 
father's, the  minute-man  of  the  Revolution,  of 
purest,  whitest  silk  closely  spun,  thickly  woven  ; 
they  shine  like  silver.  Were  they  worn  on  his  head 
instead  of  his  heels,  you  would  call  them  a  fit  crown 
to  his  whole  costume.  See  this  portrait,  painted  by 
Copley  in  his  best  manner^  of  old  Jeremiah  Lee  in 
his  best  manner.  Head  well  up,  peruke  flowing, 
hand  proudly  extended,  he  is  "making  a  leg"  as  he 
was  taught  in  his  Comenius's  Janua,  "  Rise  up,  put 
oflF  thv  Hattj  extend  thy  Hand,  make  a  Leg."  And 
a  goodly  leg  it  is.  There  are  compensations  in  all 
conditions.  If  Jeremiah  Lee  mourned  over  the  too 
vast  spread  of  his  brown  velvet  waistcoat  and  the  in- 
creasing inches  of  his  embroidered  sword-belt,  the 
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extra  weight  would  permit  him  to  set  out  this  goodi; 
white  silk  leg,  and  he  could  try  to  forget  the  paunch 
while  Joseph  Browne,  with  a  slim  waist  hke  a  young 
maid  of  honor's,  wrapped  his  shrunk  shanks  in  shame 
in  an  Indian  banyan,  and  wore  three  pairs  of  thick 
stockings  when  he  walked  abroad.  The  artist 
Copley  gratified  the  harmless  pride  of  Jeremiah  by 
painting  his  silken  leg  and  the  fine  triangular 
clocks  so  defdy  that  you  could  never  forget  them. 
General  Waldo  has  equally  rich  and  beautiful  hose, 
but  he  has  not  Jeremiah  Lee's  leg*  (See  facing 
page  404.) 

Castor  hats  continued  to  be  imported  ;  Pepperell 
ordered  six  dozen  from  Kngland  in  one  invoice. 
They  appear  on  the  heads  of  runaways  in  many  an 
advertisement.  But  a  change  was  coming  from  the 
centuries'  wear  of  straight-brimmed  beavers.  Cocked 
hats  came  In  vogue  in  New  England  when  they  did 
in  England,  and  varied  widely  in  shape  from  year 
to  year  as  they  did  in  looping,  sometimes  being 
turned  up  only  in  front  with  a  button,  at  other  times 
having  three  laps.  In  1670  hat-brims  had  been 
about  SIX  inches  wide.  Dr.  Holyoke  said  chat  in 
1732  his  father  wore  one  seven  inches  wide,  in 
I  741  it  became 

•'  ,   .    r    a  (iahjanablc  whim 

To  near  il  with  a  narrow  brim." 

A  "  Ramillies  cock"  was  worn  with  a  Ramillies  wig. 

'*  When  Anna  ruled  and  KcVenhudler  fought 
The  hat  ils  tille  from  the  hero  caught/' 
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This  Kevenhueller  was  a  large  hat,  and  was  much 
affected   in  the  army.      Hatters  naiiied    Remington^— 
and  Brown,  in  Hanover  Square,  advertised  "  Gentfo^B 
men's  plain  and  laced   Hats,  dress'd  and  cock't  by 
the  most  fashionable  hatter  in   England." 

A  certain  affectation  of  hat-wearing  was  seen.  It 
consisted  in  letting  the  corners,  which  should  stand 
out  from  the  forehead,  stick  up  perpendicularly. 
The  wearers  of  these  hats  were  called  gaukies,  an 
appropriate  name. 

The  shape  of  the  hat  and  the  cock  of  the  hat  werc^ 
matters  of  importance*  H| 

"  My  Mother  .  .  ,  had  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave  than 
see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hang  duwn  my  head  and  sneak 
about  with  dirty  shoes  and  blotted  Angers,,  hair  unpowdercil 
and  a  hat  uncocked," 


I 


says  The  Rambler^  No.  109. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  sentence  o( 
whipping  with  five  lashes  was  imposed  on  any  soldier 
whose  hat  was  found  carelessly  unlooped,  "  un- 
cockt/'  as  it  "  gave  him  a  hang-dog  look."  ^H 

Tied  loosely  around  the  neck  ot  well-dressed  gerN™ 
tlemeniH  there  now  appeared  a  ribbon  of  black  silk. 
It  was  worn  first  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  and  was 
known  as  a  solitaire.  Sometimes  it  was  fastened  to 
the  bag  of  the  wig.  It  was  most  becoming;  the 
clear  black  ribbon  formed  a  frame  to  the  powdered 
hair,  the  pretty  shirt-ruffle,  the  stocky  and  the  jew- 
elled stock-buckle ;  it  was  really  a  delightful  addition 
to  a  man's  dress.  I  can  fully  agree  with  the  fribble  . 
in  Anstey's  Bt%tk  Guide  (1766):  — 


Frort  oi  Court  Suit  worn  by  Governor  Bowdoln. 
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•'  But  what  with  my  Nivcrnois  hat  can  compare 
Bag-wig  and  laced  rulHcs,  and  blacic  solicaire. 
And  what  can  a  man  of  true  fashion  denote 
Like  an  cU  of  good  riband  tied  under  the  chroac." 
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Often  It  was  tied  to  the  bag  of  the  wig,  and  the 
ends  were  tucked  loosely  into  the  front  of  the  coat  or 
shirt,  as  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Morgan. 
Sohtaire  ribbons  were  advertised  widely  in  American 
newspapers.  The  accompanying  feminine  fashion 
was  a  ribbon  of  black  velvet  tied  round  the  throat, 
given  in  several  portraits  in  this  book.  The  soli- 
taire lingered  until  the  great  pouf  of  ribbon  and 
lawn,  adopted  by  the  macaroni,  entirely  changed 
neck-dressing. 

One  great  dress  contrast  seen  everywhere  in  Eng- 
land was  never  found  in  the  New  World  ;  this  was  the 
sombre  formal  garb  of  the  English  clergy.  Neither 
surplice  or  cassock  in  the  pulpit  nor  the  decorous 
shovel-hatted  dress  of  English  clerical  street  wear 
was  seen ;  even  in  Virginia,  where  the  parson  wore 
his  gown  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  not  carefully  arrayed 
in  conventional  garments  when  out  of  the  pulpit. 
In  New  England  the  minister  wore  a  respectable 
black  suit  —  often,  alas !  sadly  rusty  —  alike  on 
week-days  and  the  Sabbath. 

An  entry  in  the  diary  of  Anna  Green  Winslow,  a 
Boston  schoolgirl  in  1771,  shows  the  hatred  of  New 
England  Puritans  of  anything  savoringof  Episcopacy, 

*'  Dr  Pcmberton  &  Dr  Cooper  had  on  gowi]S ;  In  the 
form  of  the  Episcopal  cassock  i  the  Doct*  deign  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  inferior  clergy  by  these  strange 
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habits  (at  a  time  too  when  the  good  people  of  N.  E.  arc 
threatn'd  wiih  &  dreading  the  coming  of  an  episcopa. 
bishop)*  N.  B.  1  done  know  whether  one  sleeve  would 
make  a  full  trimm'd  ncgltgcc  as  the  fashion  is  at  present, 
thu'  I  cant  sav  hut  it  would  make  one  of  the  frugal  sort 
with  but  scant  trimmmg.  Unkle  says  they  all  have  popes 
in  their  hellys.  Contrary  to  I  Peter  v.  23.  Aunt  says 
when  she  saw  Dr.  P.  roll  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  the  figure  of 
parson  Trolliber  recorded  hy  Mr.  Fielding  occur'd  to  hcfJ 
mind  &  she  was  really  sorry  a  congregational  divine  shoulc 
by  any  instance  whatever  give  her  so  unpleasing  an  idea.'! 

A  few  years  ago,  at  an  anniversary  in  the  Con* 
gregational  church  at  Northan:ipton,  Massachusetts^ 
a    beautiful    bas-relief   of    the    figure    of    Jonathan 
Edwards  was   erected   as  a   memorial.       When   the 
design  was  being  made,  a  great   questioning  arosi 
whether  Parson  Edwards  wore  a  gown  in  the  puJpit. 
If  so,  the  draping  folds  made  a  far  more  graceful 
dress  for  the  artist's  use  than  the  plain  black  coal 
and   knee-breeches    of  the   layman.        The    portrait' 
known  to  the  artist  displayed  a  small  clerical  band, 
but  the  dress  might  be  coat  or  gown.      The  originalSH 
portrait,  however,  owned  by  Mrs.  Johnson-Hudson, 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  a  descendant  of  fonathan 
Edwards,  plainly  shows  a  Geneva  gown;  and  thl^| 
bas-relief  displays  a  figure  thus  attired.      Many  ser-^^ 
mons  exist  in  which  the  wearing  of  a  gown   in  the  ^ 
pulpit  is  deplored ;   and  one   parson,  in    densionyH| 
donned  the   black  cambric  pulpit-cover  and    thrust 
his  arms  through  the  holes   make   for   the    pulpit 
lamps,  and  thus  attired  delivered  his  sermon.      W( 
have  a  few  earlv  portraits  which  prove  the  wearing' 
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of  clerical  robes  by  some,  such   as  the  portrait  of 
John  Cotton  (page  42),  and  later  of  Cotcon  Mather 
(facing  page  42).      But  it  is  also  true  that  they  were 
abhorred  by  many  Puri- 
tan    believers.       There 
had  been  much  contro- 
versy  in    the    fold    of 
the  Church  of  England 
about  clerical  gowns. 

After  the  Reforma- 
tion the  graduates  of 
English  universities 
wore  the  comely  aca- 
demical apparel  assigned 
to  their  wear  ;  this  was 
the  wide-sleeved  gown. 
The  Puritan  preachers 
adopted  in  P.ngland  a 
dress  of  Genevan  devis- 
ing; though  some  wore 
"  Turkey  gowns,  gaber- 
dines, frocks,  or  night- 
gowns of  most  lay 
fashion  for  avoiding  of 
superstition."  Hogarth 
shows  us  many  of  his 
clergymen  wearing  a 
full-sieeved  gown  J  some- 
times closed  with  a  button  at  the  top,  and  sometimes 
open  to  display  a  cassock  an^  cincture  beneath. 

A  description    of  dress  was  written   for  the  Old 
Colony  Memorial  in   1820,  giving  the  costume  and 
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Everyday  Suit  of  Cloities  of  Dn 
Edmund  Holyoke,  of  Salem.  Mass. 
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appearance  of  everyday  plain  folk  in  the  years 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  I  have  always  deemed 
this   account  of  value,   being   the   words  of  people 

then  living,  writing  without  exaggeration,  and  with- 
out being  contradicted,  as  they  would  certainly  have 
been  if  the  record  were  untrue.  It  does  not  give 
the  dress  of  Copley's  sitters,  the  garb  of  fine  tolk 
who  had  their  portraits  painted,  but  tells  what  was 
worn  by  the  men  who  lived  upon  the  farms,  who 
worked  in  shops  ;  the  dress  of  tradespeople,  artisans, 
craftsmen^ in  short,  the  people.     It  runs  thus 

"  In  general,  men  old  and  young,  who  hati  got  their 
growth,  had  a  decent  coat,  vest,  and  small  clothes,  and 
some  kind  of  fur  hat.  These  were  for  holiday  use  and 
would  last  half  a  lifetime.  Old  men  had  a  great  coat, 
and  a  pair  of  boots.      The  boots  generally  lasted  for  life* 

"  For  common  use  they|had  a  loiig  jacket,  or  what  was 
called  a  fly  coat,  reaching  down  about  halfway  to  the  knee. 
They  had  a  striped  jacket  to  wear  under  a  pair  of  small 
clothes  like  the  coat.     These  were  made  of  Hannel  cloth, 

"They  had  flannel  shirts  and  stockings  and  thick  leather 
shoes.  A  silk  handkerchief  for  hulidays  would  last  ten 
years.  In  summer-time  they  had  a  pair  of  wide  trousers 
reaching  halfway  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 

"^  Shoes  and  stockings  were  not  worn  by  the  young  meiir 
Few  men  in  farming  business  wore  them  either.  As  for 
boys,  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  out  of  petticoats,  they 
were  put  into  small  clothes  summer  and  winter.  This 
lasted  till  they  put  on  long  trousers,  which  they  called 
tongs.  They  were  but  little  different  from  the  pantaloons 
of  to-day.  These  were  made  of  Hnen  or  cotton,  and  soon 
were  used  by  old  men  and  young  through  the  warm  season. 

"  Later  they  were  made  of  flannel  cloth,  and  were  in 
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general  use  for  the  winter.     Young  men  never  thought  of 
greatcoats  i  and  overcoats  were  then  unknown.'* 

It  will  be  proved  plainly  by  the  illustrations  shown 
in  these  pages  that  the  only  unquestionable  record 
of  the  dress  of  the  past  is  presented  in  the  portraits 
of  the  wearers.  Sometimes  a  gtoup  of  those  of  cer- 
tain dates  may  be  studied  together,  as  at  the  Copley 
t  exhibitions  in  Boston,  in  the  portrait  group  by  Gil- 
bert Stuartj  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  the 
Fine  ArtSj  or  in  the  Trumbull  collection  owned  by 
Yale  University.  Even  more  compact  as  well  as 
extended  in  presentation  are  the  collections  in  such 
works  ais  Miss  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton's  Heir- 
looms in  Miniature.  In  this  book  the  little  gems  of 
art  which  the  author  has  gathered  can  be  shown  in 
the  size  of  the  originalsj  and  form  a  pleasant  study, 
not  only  from  the  dress,  but  the  skilful  and  concise 
sketch  offered  with  each  miniatore  as  a  presentation 
of  the  character  of  the  wearer  of  the  dress. 

J  have  collected  from  which  to  choose  the  illus- 
trations in  this  book,  over  five  hundred  portraits  of 
Americans.     They  form  a  beautiful   collection- — a 
_     gallery  of  American  history.      All  of  these  pictured 
f    faces  have  not  names  great  in  our  public  history^  but 
all  are»  nevertheless,  a  part  of  our  national  life  and 
■     progress.     All  are  not  beautiful;  but  some  of  the 
P    most  commonplace  faces  and  figures  display  costumes 
that  make  them  serve  wonderfully  well  in  this  book, 
while  some  of  the  fairest  faces  are  valueless.      Some 
are  very  crude   art,   yet  are  of  use ;  while  others, 
jnasterpieces,   are    thrown    aside.      For    example,   I 
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have  the  beautiful  engraving  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
portrait  of  Joanna  Leigh,  Mrs.  Richard  Bennet 
Lloyd,  whose  husband,  a  Maryland  gentlemarij 
brought  his  beautiful  bride  to  Annapolis.  Standing 
in  a  park  carving  her  name  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
this  fair  Joanna  is  beautiful  to  look  upon.  But  she 
wears  simply  a  graceful  drapery  of  long,  soft  folds 
held  in  place  by  a  knotted  sash  and  displaying  bare 
sandalled  feet.  It  is  scarce  a  gown,  though  it  is  loopc(i 
and  folded  into  sleeves ;  and  certainly  no  mantud^f 
maker  or  tailor  had  any  part  in  its  makings  hence 
it  is  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  dress  of  her    ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  portraits  are  the 
work  of  unknown  painters  —  ones  who  could  not 
in  truth  be  termed  artists.  But  these  have  been 
chosen  because  they  reproduce  faithfully  the  articles 
of  dress;  they  could  be  painted,  and  well  done,  too» 
by  painters  of  no  talent.  It  was  easier  to  copy 
elaborate  lace  ruffles  than  to  paint  flesh  tints.  But 
even  these  crudities  have  their  own  standard  of  value. 
Horace  Greetey  was  shown  one  of  the  unspeakable 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which,  in  respect  to  a 
nation's  outcry  of  grief  and  affection,  were  turned 
ovit  to  us  in  bronze  and  marble  and  stone  in  such 
numbers  in  so  short  a  time,  some  by  artists,  more 
by  stone-cutters  who  were  scarcely  craftsmen  and 
certainly  not  sculptors.  The  wily  old  journalist 
walked  critically  around  this  statue  at  the  first  un- 
veiling of  its  appalling  awkwardness  and  ill  form, 
and  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  it,  responded 
cheerfully,   "  Certainly    the    buttons    are    natural." 
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So  have  I,  not  finding  a  good  portrait  with  such 
buttons  as  I  wish  to  illustrate,  chosen  a  daub  where 
"  the  buttons  are  natural/'  not  fearing  in  the  least 
that  any  will  be  deceived,  or  deem  mc  deceived,  in 
fancying  them  high  art. 

That  there  was  a  resident  portrait-painter  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1705  is  cer- 
tain, tor  there  is  still  existing  an  admirable  picture 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  knight 
in  armor,  which  was  painted  then 
and  there.  This  picture  bears, 
written  on  the  background  by  the 
artist's  hand,  the  words,  "Aetatis 
61,  April,  7,  1705."  It  was  the 
work  of  Henrietta  Johnson,  who 
was  a  pastel  artist,  and  marked 
her  pictures  with  date  and  the  leg- 
end, "  Henrietta  Johnson  Fecit." 
She  was  buried  in  St.  Philip's 
graveyard,  March  g,  1728-29. 

Fifteen  of  her  portraits  have  been  identified  —  the 
earliest  dated  t7o8.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  orig- 
inal black  wooden  frames. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  me  to  find  that  few  as 
were  women  artists  in  Europe,  the  New  World  devel- 
oped several  who  made  art  their  means  of  livelihood, 
and  became  successful  portrait-painters.  There  was 
this  Miss  Johnson  of  Charleston,  who  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  American  artist  as  well 
as  the  first  woman  artist,  since  Smybert  and  Black- 
burn were  not  painting  in  Boston  till  172^,  and  John 
Watson  in   Philadelphia  till   1728  ;   and  the  single 
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allusion  to  Tom  Child  in  Boston  scarcely  gives  him 
shape  and  form. 

Another  woman  painter  was  Miss  Mary  Wrench, 
of  Philadelphia ;  this  young  lady  was  so  retiring  and 
so  proper,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  paint  gentlemen's 
portraits,  but  was  constrained  to  do  so  since  she 
needed  the  money  for  her  support.  The  unpnnted 
RecolUclhns  of  the  artist  Charles  Willson  Peale  gives 
a  sentimental  story  of  his  call  upon  her,  his  exam- 
ination of  her  work,  and  his  disclosure  of  his  name 
with  an  offer  to  teach  her.  Whereupon,  as  became 
so  modest  a  young  woman,  and  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  she  was  overcome  with  confusion 
and  blushes,  and  was  speechless.  She  married  a^  Mr. 
Rush,  a  carver  of  ship's  heads;  and  in  matrimony 
ceased  to  paint  miniatures. 

There  was   an  artist   named  John   Watson,  who 
came    to    America    from    Scotland    at    the   age   of 
thirty,  in  the  year  1715,  ^nd  set  up  his  easel  as  a 
portrait-painter  at  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey  ;  bu^j 
little  is  known  of  him  or  his  work.  ^| 

The  ersrwhile  coach-painter,  Smybert,  came  to 
America  through  the  urgent  requests  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  He  landed  in  old  Narragansctt,  and  nat- 
urally painted  the  friends  of  Dr.  Berkeley  in  that 
plantation,  Dr.  Honeyman  of  Newport,  Dr.  Mac- 
Sparran  and  his  wife  of  Kingston.  When  he  came 
to  Boston  in  1725,  he  painted  there  in  the  best 
families :  the  Lyndes,  Quincys,  Sewalls,  Faneuils, 
Bromfields,  Phillipses,  Greens,  and  other  Boston 
solid  men  —  hard-featured  they  are,  as  are  all  of 
Smybert's   men ;   and   their  wives    (when  they    had 
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wives)  were  painted  too — ^they  are  not  all  hard- 
featured,  but  certainly  are  monotonous  in  style. 
But  he  was  faithful  in  his  representations ;  and  his 
dry,  bloodless  faces  and  stiff  figures  serve  well 
enough  for  our  study  as  figures  to  display  the  dress 
of  his  day,  which  was  a  little  meagre,  too,  in  com- 
parison CO  what  preceded  and  what  followed.  Smy- 
bert  died  in  1751- 

Robert  Feke  is  said  to  have  been  a  Rhode  Island 
Quaker.  He  was  in  Newport  in  the  year  1746,  for 
he  then  painted  portraits  of  the  Rev.  John  CaJlender, 
of  Newport,  and  the  beautiful  wife  of  Governor 
Wanton.  He  may  have  visited  Philadelphia,  as  a 
remarkably  fine  portrait  by  him  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Willing,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia^  and  one 
of  Tench  Francis,  signed  "  R.  Keke,  1746,"  are  in 
the  possession  of  their  descendants.  The  following 
story  is  told  of  his  life:  Feke,  although  of  Dutch 
descent,  was  a  Quaker;  but  he  joined  the  Baptist 
church  in  Rhode  Island,  He  then  turned  to  a  sea- 
faring life,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  and 
carried  off  to  a  Spanish  prison.  While  a  captive  he 
relieved  the  tediousness  of  imprisonment  by  rude 
attempts  at  painting.  The  sale  of  these  pictures 
after  his  release  procured  him  the  means  of  return- 
ing to  America-  He  is  believed  to  have  had  a  home 
on  Long  Island  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  some 
of  his  portraits  are  there,  but  inquiry  among  the 
leading  Long  Island  families  has  failed  to  reveal 
where  they  arc.  He  died  in  Bermuda,  aged  lorty- 
four  years. 

1  am  inclined  to  give  to  Robert  Feke  the  palm  for 
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the  painting  of  fabrics  over  Smybert  and  Theus; 
and  he  is  not  excelled  by  Copley.  His  paintings 
extend  over  a  short  time  only,  and  are  of  persons 
who  were  often  close  km,  and  thus  of  like  station. 
There  is  little  variety  in  their  dress  except  in  the 
case  of  the  rich  brocade  of  Mrs.  Willing,  which  has 
what  Mrs.  Delany  called  "great  ramping  flowers." 
His  presentation  of  this  brocade  is  wonderful;  nor 
have  the  light  and  lustre  faded  from  his  satins,  nor 
the  richness  and  depth  from  his  velvets,  though  it  is 
two  centuries  since  they  were  painted.  ^^ 

Feke's  capacity  for  delineating  fabrics  is  disco^H 
ered  amply  in  the  portrait  of  Governor  Bowdof^^ 
(facing  page  402) ;  though  that  is  not  the  only  power 
displayed.  His  drawing  is  good,  the  flesh  tints  are 
still  excellent.  Altogether  this  is  a  fine  portrait, 
holding  its  own  in  worth  by  the  side  of  Stuart  and 
Copley  in  a  way  to  make  us  regret  the  few  of  Fckc*s 
portraits  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  number 
twelve  has  been  said  to  me  ;    I   know   but  eight. 

In  Virginia  all  the  earlier  portraits  are  the  work 
of  Leiy,  Kneller,  Van  Dyck,  and  other  foreign  ar- 
tists. There  is  no  positive  record  of  native  attempts 
at  face-limning  until  John  Hesselius,  who  lived  in 
Annapolis,  painted  some  portraits  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Some  of  his  work  was  done  previous  to 
1759;  but  his  father,  Gustavus,  who  called  him 
"a  face  painter"  in  his  will  proved  in  1754,  pro 
ably  painted  some  of  the  earlier  portraits  attributed 
to  John. 

Gustavus  Hesselius  was  born  in  1682,  and  w 
therefore,  several  years  older  than  Watson  and  two 
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years   the  senior  of  Smyberr.     He  arrived  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  in  May^  1711,  and  soon  "  fiyted  " 

on  account  of  his  catling  to  Philadelphia. 

When  he  died  in  1755  he  left  a  comfortable  prop- 
erty to  his  children.  His  portrait,  now  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  displays  a  well-ruffled 
shirt,  and  a  head  of  hair  which  might  be  either  a 
wig,  or  artificially  curied  natural  hair. 

The  lovely  Charlotte  Hesselius,  daughter  of  John, 
became  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Jennings  Johnson; 
a  winning,  vivacious  creature.  Her  pretty  face  is 
shown  on  a  later  page  in  a  hat  which  might  have 
been  made  in  New  York  this  year,  so  modern  is  its 
shape  as  well  as  its  trimming.  But  the  bare  neck 
with  shepherdess  bodice  shows  that  the  wearer  is  of 
another  century. 

Jeremiah  Iheus,  or  Thews,  was  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  to  South  Carolina  from  Switzer- 
land about  1739. 

During  a  residence  in  Charleston  of  nearly  forty 
years^  Jeremiah  impressed  the  community  with  the 
influence  of  his  talent  and  high  personal  character, 
and  he  was  the  undoubted  pioneer  of  legitimate  art 
in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  the  founder  of  a  family 
honorably  connected  with  Revolutionary  history. 

He  died  on  May  iS,  J  774,  leaving  a  handsome 
fortune  and  a  homestead.  His  drawing  was  accu- 
rate and  coloring  excel  lent,  and  his  execution  of 
fabrics  fully  equal  to  that  of  Copley.  This  last- 
named  characteristic  has  led  to  some  of  his  work 
being  called  that  of  Copley. 

Tne    portrait    of    Mrs.    Peter    Manigault    is    by 
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Thews,  but  the  portrait  ot  Mr.  Feter  Manigault, 
see  facing  page  424,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work, 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  last  court-painter  of  the  Eng- 
lish court.  Mr.  Manigault  was  born  in  Charleston 
in  173I(  and  when  eighteen  years  old  went  to  Lon- 
don where  this  portrait  was  painted  in  1751.  He 
went  to  school  and  university,  and  studied  law  in 
England,  and  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple;  later  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  South  Carolina,  He  was  always  splendidly 
dressed,  and  his  first  act  when  landing  in  England, 
when  a  little  lad,  was  to  buy  a  costly  watch  with 
his  Indigo  money.  Perhaps  he  had  a  love  of  time- 
pieces, since  his  portrait  is  painted  with  one  — an  un- 
usual accessory.  The  satin  and  velvet  suit  was  of 
the  richest  sea-green  of  a  singular  tint.  The  hair 
is  unusually  simple  for  the  times. 

The  portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  found  in 
America  are  nearly  all  of  the  size  a  little  less  than 
half  length,  but  including  the  hands,  called  kic-cat 
—  a  name  immortalized  by  being  that  of  the  club 
of  forty-eight  members  whose  portraits  were  painted 
by  Kneller  and  presented  to  the  secretary  and  founder 
of  the  club. 


"  Whence  desthlcBs  Kit-Cdt  took  its  nmne 
Few  critic?  can  unriddle. 
Some  say  from  pastry  CQok  it  cqmc 
And  some  from  cut  and  fiddle." 


This  club  was  Instituted  about  the  year  1700,  and 
is  believed  to  have  lasted  but  twenty  years.  Kneller 
was  one  of  the  members. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

NIGHTGOWNS    AND    NIGHTRAILS  ;     BANYANS    AND 
TURBANS 

**  Gft  on  your  nightgown^  lest  occasion  call  us 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers." 

— "Macbeth,"  II,  2,  70,  William  SHAKUPEmi. 

'*  Others  came  in  their  night-gowns f  to  saunter  away  their 
— "The  Specator,"  No.  49,  Richabd  Stulk. 

■■*  Eight  miles  beyond  any  Ordinary  I  arriv'd  at  CoF" 
Martini  who  rec'd  me  with  Gravity  and  saluted  me  with  a 
glass  of  Good  Canary,  f  found  him  in  his  Night  Cap  and 
Banian,  which  is  his  ordinary  dress." 

—  "A  Progres*  to  the  Min«,"  William  Bt«d,    1713. 
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NIGHTGOWNS    AND    NIGHTRAILS  ;     BANYANS    AND 
TURBANS 

Y  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
many  new  and  pleasing  things  came  to 
English  and  American  folk  from  far 
Cathay,  and  were  eagerly  welcomed. 
We  find  one  colonist,  Higginson,  writ- 
ing from  Salem  to  Kngland,  in  the  first  years  of 
that  little  Massachusetts  town,  for  a  reshipment 
of  India  goods,  such  as  leafher-warcj  spiceSj  a  few 
toys,  and  some  silks.  A  very  delectable  product, 
agreeable  for  both  food  and  drink,  then  written 
"chockellata,"  was  imported  and  quickly  loved;  a 
second  ambrosial  drink,  called  coffee,  was  a  rival, 
but  was  received  with  some  suspicion  ;  "  thea,"  a 
China  drink,  had  some  votaries  and  many  enemies. 
Besides  the  lacquered  ware  came  pieces  of  India 
china  —  cups  for  the  costly  tea,  and  splendid  punch- 
bowls to  hold  the  new  and  welcome  India  drink, 
punch.  Rich  spices  delighted  colonial  gourmands; 
they  valued  them  like  precious  stones.  Gay,  silken 
stuffs  pleased  milliners  and  tailors.  Among  the  fine 
gauze  and  crape  and  thin  silk  fabrics  came  one  Ori- 
ental garment  which  was  quickly  adopted  by  the 
race  who  already  loved  a  nightgown ;  and  it  was 
called   by  various   names,  besides  nightgown,  such 
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names  as  Indian  gown,  Indian  robcj  banian,  banjai 
banyan,  and  dressing-gown. 

The  nightgown  of  colonial  days  was  not  a  slee| 


ing-garment.      Jn  truth  it  was  a  loose  gown  worn  in 
conditions  and  under  circumstances  such  as  a  dress- 
ing-gown was  worn  by  our  fathers  forty  years  ago; 
and  also  worn  at  more  formal  meetiaigs  where  a  drcssSJ 
ing-gown  would  have  been  deemed  inadmissible. 

The  opening  of  Oriental  trade  and  the  importation 
and  use  of  Oriental  articles  came  first  to  the  Dutch. 
And  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  early 
Oriental  influences  can  be  traced  readily  in  Dutch 
Delft  warCj  in  Dutch  embroideries,  in  the  Dutch  lani^f 
guage,  and  still  more  far-fetched  in  Dutch  costume. 

The  nightgown  might  be,  for  both  men  and 
womenj  a  very  handsome  article  of  dress^  either  "  rufsl 
fled  with  great  Care/'  as  we  are  told  of  one  in  The 
Spectator^  No,  45,  or  made  of  rich  silk,  brocade,  or 
even  velvet.  American  gentlemen  wore  nightgowns 
in  their  counting-houses,  both  words  having  given 
way,  the  one  to  a  Norfolk  jacket  or  occasionally  a 
smoking-jacket,  and  the  other  to  the  word  "office." 

Men  not  only  wore  these  nightgowns  in  their  own 
homes,  but  "sauntered  abroad"  in  them,  says  Tht 
spectator.  They  were,  ere  Addison's  time,  I  believe, 
somewhat  more  undress,  for  literally  "a  scandal 
about  Queen  Elizabeth,"  when  she  was  a  reckless 
and  hoydenish  princess,  is  told  that  Admiral  Seymour 
used  to  come  every  morning  to  see  her  "  at  hir  boke," 
he  garbed  "  in  his  nightgown,  bare-legged  in  his 
slippery."  However,  he  but  *'  looked  in  the  gallcry- 
dore,  bade  hir  good  morrow  and  so  went  his  way." 
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In  an  order  given  by  ^ueen  Elizabeth  she  speci- 
fies "  twelve  yardes  of  purple  vellat  frized  on  the 
backsyde  with  white  and  russet  silke  to  make  us  a 
night-gowne;  also  14  yardes  of  Murray  Damaske 
to  be  employed  for  making  a  Night  Gowne  for  the 
Erie  of  Leycester,"  which  certainly  formed  a  gar- 
ment formal  enough  to  silence  any  scandal. 

These  nightgowns  had  been  worn  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIll,  Lady  Lisle  had  one  then  ot  black 
satin^  and  her  friendly  gossiping  steward  writes  :  — 

"  Your  night-gowns  are  made  in  every  point  as  my  Lady 
Beauchanr^p's  and  ft  is  the  very  fashion  that  the  Queen  doth 
wear,  and  so  were  the  caps.  Divers  uf  the  ladies  have  their 
night-gowns  embroidered,  some  with  gold,  some  with  silk^ 
I  have  given  to  i\Ir.  Skeet  (the  tailor)  twelve  yards  of  satin 
according  to  order,  who  shall  make  it  (a  night-gown)  after 
the  best  and  most  used  fashion  which  is  large  and  long,  with 
double  placards  as  you  wished  :  And  when  the  fur  cometh, 
see  it  trimmed  after  the  best  manner." 

What  we  now  term  a  nightgown  was  then  a  night- 
rail ;  though  all  rails  were  not  for  night  wear.  An 
old  play,  by  Middleton^  speaks  of  the  impropriety 
of  men  wearing  stomachers  or  nightrails.  The 
fashion  of  wearing  "immoderate  great  rayles  "  was 
prohibited  by  law  in  Massachusetts  in  1634.  The 
garment  at  that  date  must  have  been  a  woman's 
loose  gown  or  sacque  worn  in  the  daytime,  for  even 
a  meddling  Massachusetts  magistrate  would  scarce 
dare  to  say  what  kind  of  a  nightrobe  a  woman 
should  wear.  Some  men  certainly  had  nightshirts, 
as   we  learn  from  the  formal   rules  for  servants  in 
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dressing  their  masters,  and  for  court  attendants  in 
waiting  on  tile  king. 

But  when  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  nightgowns 
of  royal  bridegroams^  the  gowns  are  not  for  wear 
while  sleeping.  Ac  the  marriage  of  the  father  of 
George  IV,  the  groom  came  to  the  bridal  chamber, 
where  the  royal  family  were  all  assembled,  in  "a 
night-gown  of  sliver  stuff  and  cap  of  finest  lace.'* 
Lord  Hervey  described  a  similar  scene  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  George  II.  I'he  poor  groom  was  somewhat  mis- 
shapen, and  when  he  entered  the  bridal  apartment 
in  brocaded  nightgown  and  nightcap,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  staring  people  were  present.  Said  the  chroni- 
cler, "  From  the  shape  of  his  brocaded  gown  and  the 
make  of  hts  back,  he  looked  behind  as  if  he  had  no 
head,  and  before  as  if  he  had  no  neck  or  legs.  His 
appearance  was  as  indescribable  as  the  astonished 
countenances  around  him/' 

I  may  state  here  that  I  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  night  clothes  were  generally  popular  even  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Field- 
ing's  Joseph  Andrews  (17361  several  references  are 
made  which  indicate  that  night  clothing  was  not 
worn  by  his  characters.  However,  the  famous 
Mrs.  Glasse  advertised  in  1751  that  she  made  "bed 
gowns,  night-gowns  and  robe  de  chambers."  We 
must  not  infer  from  the  use  of  the  word  naked  that 
absolute  lack  of  clothing  is  indicated.  Thus,  in  Joseph 
Andrews^  Parson  Adams  is  referred  to  as  naked  while 
standing  in  his  shirt.  In  the  oft-quoted  Mundus 
Mu/ieifris,  1696,  we  read  of  "twelve  day  smocks  of 
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Holland  fine  with  cambric  sleeves,  and  twelve  more 
for  night  all  Flanders  laced.'*  The  author  adds, 
*'  The  same  her  night-gown  must  adorn,  with  two 
point  waist-coats  for  the  morn." 

There  were  nightraiSs  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
for  special  wear,  when  visitors  were  shown  to  the 
bedroom  as  they  were  in  certain  functions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  christening  of  a  child,  and  throughout 
the  week  of  caudle  drinking,  when  men  and  women 
thronged  the  mother's  bedroom  and  drank  caudle 
by  her  bedside.  This  custom  was  kept  up  in  America 
until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  To  return 
to  the  nightrails,  Massinger  writes  in  The  City 
Madam :  —  <■■  v        r  ■      1 

"Sickness  feigned 
That  your  nighc-rajls  of  forty  poands  apiece 
Might  be  the  envy  of  the  visitants." 

Pepys  makes  reference  to  night  clothing,  but  in 
other  entries  plainly  shows  that  he  slept  at  times  in 
his  day  shirt. 

Every  one  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  wore 
nightcaps  apparently  as  part  of  sleeping  attire, 
until  modern  times  ;  at  first  they  were  made  of 
silk,  gold  laced  and  embroidered. 

When  the  governor  of  Acadia  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  the  list  of  goods  stolen 
from  him  by  *'  Mr.  Phips ''  he  named  "  four  night- 
caps with  lace  edge  ;  eight  nightcaps  without  lace." 

We  may  well  exclaim  with  Taylor,  the  "Water 
Poet,"  "A  nightcap  is  a  garment  of  high  state;" 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  had  among  her  New  Year's 
gifts  night-coifs  of  "  cut-work  flourished  with  silver 
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and  sec  with  spangles,"  and  of  "  camerk  {^cambrt 
cut-work  and  spangells,  with  a  forehcad-clorh  and 
a  night-border  of  cut  work  with  bone  lace."  Bat 
did  she  really  wear  these  while  sleeping^  or  were 
they  an  undress  cap  ?  Did  not  young  Gilbert  Talbot, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  catch  her  walking  in 
the  tilt-yard  in  one  of  these  caps  ?  And  did  not  the 
queen  that  evening  give  him  "  a  good  flap  "  on  the 
forehead  and  tell  her  chamberlain  that  the  youth 
had  caught  her  "unreadv  and  in  her  night-scuff," 
and  how  much  ashamed  she  was  thereat,  and  so  on, 
with  more  of  the  comedy  play  she  so  loved  to  divert 
herself  and  her  courtiers  with. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  was  reached,  the 
silk  nightcap  lingered  for  men,  and  seems  to  haw 
i>een  regarded  as  a  gift  of  much  sentiment;  but 
women's  nightcaps  were  always  of  some  washable 
stuff.  Two  of  the  nightcaps  of  a  bridal  outfit  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  given  facing  page  4'14.  It  will 
be  noted  that  one  is  closely  covered  with  a  close 
seeding  of  French  knots,  a  manner  of  trimming  wc 
have  revived  within  the  past  two  years. 

Samuel    P 
particularity  m  st 

much  of  fashion  as  of  what  he  termed  gentility; 
the  extreme  of  wear  of  those  persons  whose  esteem 
and  approval  he  and  his  whole  London  world  and 
English  court  valued.  In  1665  this  "glass  of  fesh- 
ion  '  had  his  portrait  painted  in  what  he  termed  an 
Indian  gown,  which  he  hired;  soon  he  bought  one 
of  his  own.  So  established  and  modish  a  dress  were 
these   gowns    that   the    making  of  them    became  a 


epys  was   ever   punctJhous    to   painful 
securing  the  very  ultimatum   riot  io 
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special  calling.  In  ChamberJain's  Present  StaU  s/ 
England^  16S+,  Robert  Crofc  is  named  as  Indian- 
gown  maker  to  the  Icing,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Mandove 

Indian-gown  maker  to  the  queen. 

The  fashion  of  painting  portraits  in  these  night- 
gowns was  favored  by  Kneller,  who  painted  tnpm 
often  with  great  wigs.     As  Horace  Walpole  said  :  — 

"  In  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  Kneller  poured  fitll-bot corned 
wigs  aver  night-guwns  ;  if  these  streams  of  hair  were  m- 
commode  in  armaur,  in  a  battle^  I  know  nothing  they  were 
adapted  to  that  can  be  done  in  a  night-gown." 

The  collar  of  these  nightgowns  was  the  plain 
turnover  straight  or  rolling  collar^  without  revers  or 
corners,  familiar  to  us  to-day  on  Chinese  robes  and 
on  Japanese  kimonos.  The  broad  sleeves  also  had 
a  straight  rolled-over  cuff  like  a  kimono  cuff.  CoUar 
and  cuffs  show  Oriental  influences.  The  lining  of 
the  gown  was  generally  of  a  different  color,  and 
thus  afforded  a  contrast  in  the  collar  and  cuffs. 
Excellent  examples  of  these  gowns  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  Copley's  portraits.  He  delighted  in  them  ; 
for  they  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for  the  gay 
colors  and  contrasts  he  rejoiced  in.  Often  these 
gowns  were  of  the  richest  brocade,  or  silk,  or  even 
velvet;  and  w'ere  heavily  lined,  and  were  reversible. 
For  summer  wear  an  unlined  gown  of  soft  Chinese 
silk,  like  lutestring,  was  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
formal,  stiff,  buckram-lined  coat.  By  the  year  1730 
certainly,  and  possibly  earlier,  these  Indian  gowns 
had  become  known  generally  by  the  name  banyan, 
banian,  or  banian. 


J 
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When  I  first  read  of  banians^  1  had  a  notion  that 
the  term  applied  only  to  loose  cotton  gowns,  and  I 
fancied  these  gowns  had  been  brought  ready-shaped 
from  India,  in  the  cotton  stuffs  made  so  widely  and 
variedly  in  India,  and  desired  so  much  in  America. 
But  on  turning  to  the  never-failing  assistant  and 
friend  of  the  historical  writer  —  the  press^  then 
not  even  the  daity  press —  I  found  in  the  advertise- 
ments of  old  weekly  news-letters  ample  evidence  that 
wool  stuffs  were  used  for  banians  just  as  much  as 
cotton  stuffs.  In  the  Boilon  IVeekly  Gazette^  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  17^8,  appeared  a  notice  of 
a  Boston  shopkeeper  who  had  banians  made  of 
worsted^  damask,  and  brocaded  stuffs;  also  Scotch 
plaids  and  callimancos.  A  Scotch-plaid  banian  does 
seem  a  bit  queer.  Then  came  starrets,  and  scarlet 
cloth  and  masqueraded  stuffs  all  specified  for  ban- 
ians. Then  1  read  of  a  banian  with  a  silver  clasp. 
The  definition  of  banian,  given  by  the  new  Histori- 
cal English  Dictionary,  is  very  misleading  and  limited, 
and  conveys  no  manner  of  notion  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  America.  This  word  was  the  title  of  a 
dignitary  in  India,  who  usually  wore  such  gowns; 
the  nara^e  was  transferred  from  the  wearer  to  the  gar- 
ment. I  am  sure  at  first  they  retained  the  Indian 
shape  in  collar  and  cuff.  Old  and  young  alike  rev- 
elled in  banians;  even  little  infants  are  described  as 
"wrapped  up  in  a  banyan."  For  a  time  the  word 
was  applied  to  women's  '*  night-gowns,"  but  had 
there  no  long  or  extended  use. 

A  lutestring  silk  banian  which,  for  many  yearSj 
was   the   summer  comfort  of  an    estimable    Salem 
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worthy.  Dr.  Edward  Holyoke,  is  shown  on  this  page. 

He  was  a  thrifty  old  gentleman  and  one  of  very 
quiet  tastes  ;  but  this  banian  is  of  a  bright  orange, 
with  pink  and  brown  stripes.  The  very  striking 
Copley  portrait  of  Nathaniel  Hurd,  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  affords  us  a 
distinct  example  of  a 
banian.  This  banian 
is  a  rich  golden-brown 
tint  with  bright  pink 
lining  rolled  over  in 
kimono  cuffs  and  col- 
It   has   elaborate 


lar. 


pink  loops  and  frogs. 
It  is  worn  over  a  waist- 
coat which  is  partly 
unbuttoned,  and  the 
collarless  white  shirt  is 
unfastened  and  opened 
back  at  the  full  throat. 
The  sensual  face,  blue 
black,  with  a  strong- 
growing  though  close- 
shaven  bearti,  the  tur- 
baned  head,  and  unfastened  shirr,  with  no  collar  or 
neck-ruffles,  give  an  extraordinary  effect  of  indolent 
comfort-loving  carelessness,  extraordinary  to  find  in  a 
Boston  physician  and  much  more  to  be  perpetuated. 
A  splendid  example  of  banyan  and  turban,  unex- 
celled by  any  English  portrait,  may  be  seen  in  a 
copy  facing  page  43S  and   at   Harvard    Memorial 

VOL.  n  —  E 


Banian  worn  by  Dr.  Edward  Halyoke. 
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HalL  It  is  the  likeness  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Bo^ 
ston,  a  benefactor  of  the  college ;  and  rhis  porti 
was  an  order  to  Copley  as  a  memorial  of  the 
erous  giver.  Remembering  this,  it  is  to  me  an 
traordinary  portrait,  and  in  extraordinary  taste  ;  tl 
any  sober  Boston  gentleman  of  that  day  should 
limned  for  perpetuity  in  the  negligee  dress  of  a  bai 
ian  of  bright  blue  brocade,  scarlet  morocco  slippei 
and  scarlet  turban  cocked  well  on  one  side,  is  a 
startling.  The  canvas  is  very  large;  and  this 
little  figure  sits  with  "  shrunk  shanks  "  careless! 
crossed,  as  bhthe  and  debonair  as  a  comic-opera  fi|^ 
ure.  And  he  has  such  a  **  pittivanted  look,"  as  says 
the  old  play,  such  a  self-satisfied  air,  that  we  feel 
sure  he  chose  them  because  he  cut  a  fine  dash  in 
them,  and  believed  he  really  did  look  "the  top  of 
the  jatv  "  in  his  toggery,  else  he  would  have  chosen 
to  wear  his  sober  everyday  dress  or  his  rich  court 
costume.  , 

John  Lovell,  the  Boston  Latin  master,  wa.s  painted 
by  Smybert,  His  portrait  is  also  in  Memorial  Hall, 
and  is  in  turban  and  a  plain  banian.  Thomas  Hub- 
bard, another  man  of  note,  hangs  by  his  side  in  simi- 
lar dress.  Here  is  Edward  Bromfield^  by  Smybcrt. 
He  died  in  1746  when  but  twenty-three  years  old; 
but  he  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his 
generous  gifts  and  his  scientific  attainments.  He 
made  the  first  microscope  ever  set  up  in  AmerioL 
His  portrait  has  a  great  velvet  turban  and  a  furred 
banian,  with  cuffs  turned  back  from  white  under- 
sleeves.  Here  is  that  "princely  knight  and  courtly 
gentleman,"  Jonathan  Jackson,  the  son  of  "  Doi 
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thy  Q,"  who  lost  his  fortune  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  There  are  five  Copley  portraits  of 
him.  He  Js  in  a  wonderful  green-figured  banian 
with  crimson  collar. 

The  reader  of  this  book  will  weary  of  the  con- 
stant noting  of  the  correspondence  of  men's  and 
women's  fashions.  If  they  did  not  conform  in  shape, 
they  did  in  spirit;  this  is  most  plainly  shown  in  these 
years.  For  the  masculine  undress  of  banian  and 
turban  found  its  counterpart  in  the  negligee,  the 
sacque,  and  the  mob-cap  and  nightgown. 

We  have  a  very  good  description  of  a  feminine 
nightgown  from  the  pen  of  the  old  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  ordered  such  a  garment  from 
Paris;  you  will  note  that  she  specifies  it  is  not  worn 
in  bed :  — 

"A  Night-gown  easy  and  warm,  with  a  light  silk  wadd 
in  it,  such  as  are  used  la  come  out  of  bed  and  gird  around, 
withom  any  train  at  all,  but  very  fulK  Tis  no  matter  what 
color,  except  pink  or  yellow^  no  gold  or  silver  in  It;  hut 
some  pretty  striped  satin  or  damask,  lined  with  a  taA'ety  of 
the  same  color." 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  wrote  in  1765:  — 

"  My  sister  and  I  were  very  smart  for  Carlton  House. 
Our  gowns  were  night-gowns  of  my  invention.  The  body 
and  sleeves  black  velvet  bound  with  pink,  and  the  skirt, 
apron  and  handkerchie  crape  bound  with  light  pink,  and 
large  chip  hats  with  feathers  and  pinks.  My  sister  looked 
vastly  pretty." 

One  of  the  handsomest  garments  I  have  ever 
known  is  depicted  facing  page  438.     It  is  so  long 
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that  it  must  have  touched  the  floor  even  when  worn 
by  a  tall  man.  It  is  of  superb  cream -colored  dam- 
ask siJk;,  brocaded  with  high-colored  flowers  and 
with  a  self-colored  figure  in  the  background  of  a 
pattern  known  as  a  la  Dauphine.  This  banian  is 
lined  with   heavily  ribbed  cream-colored  silk  quilted 

in  a  pattern  of  infinite 


--4'. 


intricacy.  It  would  not 
be  called  a  banian  but 
for  a  half-bek  which 
defines  the  waist-line. 
Dress-coats  had  no  belts. 
A  waistcoat  of  the  same 
material  accompanies  it ; 
and  it  was  worn  with 
cream-colored  or  bbck 
satin  knee-breeches,  with 
diamond  knee  and  shoe 
buckles  and  rich  lace 
frills  at  neck  and  wrist. 


Old  ■■  Redcap." 

All  these  are  also  preserved  in  perfect  condition. 
This  was  worn  by  Admiral  Jackson,  and  must  have 
graced  some  important  and  familiar  conclave  with 
royalty.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  court  collection 
or  elsewhere  a  garment  of  equal  elegance  of  shape 
and  material,  ^M 

We  find  many  American  portraits  of  men  witl^^ 
turbans,  especially  when  banians  are  worn.  Coplev 
was  given  to  painting  turbans ;  and  not  only  did 
artists  love  to  depict  a  turban,  but  they  loved  to 
wear  one.  The  portraits  of  Hogarth  and  his  contem- 
porary artists  in  England  all  wear  turbans  or  velvt 
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caps :  Zincke,  Rysbrach,  Roubiliac,  Delvaux,  Kent, 
John  Pine,  Arthur  Pond,  John  Smith,  Winstanley 
— - 1  take  the  names  as  they  run  in  Walpole's  Anec- 
doies  and  as  their  jaunty  turbans  peer  out  of  his 
p^es.  i  suspect  they  dreaded  the  test  of  time  on 
the  periwig,  dreaded  lest  it  make  their  faces  heavy 
or  ridiculous.  They  preferred  to  trust  the  more 
natural  outlines  of  the  twisted  turban  or  simple  cap. 
It  afforded  also  what  they  never  forgot,  a  point  of 
bright  color. 

It  may  be  noted  that  under  all  these  turbans  the 
head  is  close  shaven.  They  were  worn  at  a  time 
when  large  wigs  were  in  fashion,  and  evidently 
alternated  with  the  wigs ;  the  latter  being  worn  on 
dress  occasions,  the  turban  in  more  informal  circles, 
or  at  home.  It  is  plain  that  they  were  very  wel- 
come to  the  colonists,  were  a 
relief  from  the  heavy  cuiTiiber- 
some  wigand  the  trying  powder. 

Naturally  the  head,  accus- 
tomed to  the  hot  wig,  would 
soon  become  distressingly  neu- 
ralgic if  left  uncovered,  there- 
fore, these  turbans  and  night- 
caps took  turns  in  protection. 
A  curious  head-covering  is  this  of  Horace  Walpole. 
A  cocked  hat  is  on  top  of  a  half-cap,  and  singular 
bags  confine  the  two  sides  or  *' wings"  of  the  wig. 
This  must  have  been  the  very  top  of  the  mode, 
else  Walpole  would  not  have  been  painted  in  it. 
A  frilled  nightcap  was  chosen  by  the  poet  Cowper 
(sec  page  442). 


Horace  Walpoleu 
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It  is  not  wholly  a  notion  of  mine,  I  believe,  since 
others  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous  have  also 
noted  itj  that  1  see  distinctly  on  the  faces  of  our 
American  turban-weaters  an  expression  of  satisfied, 
albeit  innocent  vanity.  Each  wearer  fancied  the 
gay-colored  jaunty  turban  becomings  and  bridled 
with  that  fatuous  pride  which  to-day  makes  all  men 
so  gratified  with  themselves  when  once  they  don, 
though  apparently  unwiHingly,  a  rich,  gayly  colored 
fancy-dress  costume.  Those  good  staid  citizens  of 
many  years  ago  rejoiced  in  their 
rich,  high-colored  velvet  and 
satin  finery.  ^ 

All  banians  were  not  of  the^ 
stately  richness  and  riot  of  color 
that  are  displayed  in  these  por- 
traits of  Smybert  and  Copley  ; 
some  were  of  heavy  cotton  stuffs 
lined  with  other  cotton.  A  large 
figured  patch  or  copperplate 
WiUi^m  Cowp«r.  ^^^^^^  jjj^^  bed-hangings  for  the 

outside,  and  a  striped  cotton  of  green  and  black, 
red  and  brown,  blue  and  yellow,  for  the  linings 
made  a  less  costly  and  less  elegant  garment.  I 
have  seen  a  long  and  full  banian  of  heavy  cotton 
fabric  figured  with  a  palni-leaf  design  of  many  hues 
and  lined  with  a  soft  sarcenet  silk  of  bright  orange 
hue  spotted  with  white  and  green.  On  one  cuff 
was  sewed  a  bit  of  white  linen  inscribed  in  ink  with 
these  words  :  — 

"This  Banyan  was  made  in  Canton  in  lygi  for  Arche- 
laus  Brown  by  Chinese  taylors.      It  was  made  by  order  o( 
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his  son,  Rufus  Brown  ;  Supercargo  of  the  bark  The  Lively 
Nancy.  He  cleared  $100,000  of  Chinese  gold  Cash  for 
a  venture  of  $100  of  Ginseng;  and  i  Barrel  of  dried  Sage 
of  his  Mother's  Venture  cleared  a  Chlney  tea  set,  2  Crape 
Shawls  and  $100.  All  lost  by  Shipwrack  but  one  small 
Chest  of  mostly  Books.  He  was  mourned  i  year  as  Dead 
&  He  came  in  on  hoi^e-back  waring  this  Banyan  for  the 
last  of  his  clothes  was  wore  out  and  Rotten  with  Salt  Water 
and  Sun.  A  very  live  dress  he  sayd  for  a  Dead  Man. 
Which  is  Kept  for  Thankfulness." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

TWO  MASCULINE  VANITIES MUFFS  AND  EAR-RINGS 

"  Arvf  Man  that  took  up  a  Man's  Muff  dropt  on  the  Lord's 
Day  between  the  Old  Meeting  House  and  the  South  Meeting 
House  are  desired  to  Bring  it  to  the  Printer's  Office  and  Shall 

he  Rewarded.  -_«Bo«on  N««  Letw,"  March  5,  1715. 

« 

Superbus  swaggers  with  a  ring  In  his  ear ; 
And  likewise  as  the  custome  is  doth  wear 
About  his  neck  a  riband  and  a  ring ; 
Which  makes  me  think  he's  proud  of  a  string. 

—  "  Epigrani,"  Hpttoh,  1619. 
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TWQ     MASCULINE     VANITIES 


MUFF5    ANP    EAR-RINGS 


HK  advertisement  given  on  page  445 
brings  naturally  to  our  mind  through 
the  suggestion  of  its  gram marless  words 
some  young  Boston  dandy,  or  perhaps 
an  English  officer,  mincing  along  the 
stiowy  Boston  streets,  setting  an  extreme  of  star- 
tling fashion  by 
carrying  a  mon- 
strous muff,  not 
at  all  to  the 
liking  of  sober, 
decorous  Boston 
folk.  Yet  such  ^^^^ 
need  not  have  I^HH  ^ 
been  the  case ; 
for  in  1725  Dr. 
Prince  lost  his 
'*  black  bearskin 
muff"/"  and  ad- 
vertised for  it  in 
a  Boston  news- 
paper.       Now 

W         ri  -  Min'E   Iv!ij!L     hrom   Horartli. 

Dr.  Pnnce   was 

the  honored  minister  at  the  Old  South  Church,  a 

Puritanj  severe   and  solemn   of  countenance,  if  we 
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can  trust  his  portrait,  and  anything  but  a  foolish 
dandy ;  yet  he,  too,  carried  a  muff",  as  did  other 
sober  Boston  gentlemen ;  another  one  lost  a  "  sable 
skin  man's  muff,"  another  a  "  black  bear-skin  muff/' 
which  they  duly  advertised.  In  this  fashion  they 
simply  followed,  as  in  all  other  arricles  of  dress,  the 
I'^nglish  modes  which  were  sent  to  them  across  seas, 
Jrom  very  early  days  Englishmen  wore  muflFs  as 
well  as  Englishwomen.  The  earliest  English  draw- 
ing extant  in  which  a  muff  is  depicted  is  dated  1598. 
It  is  by  Caspar  Rutz,  and  shows  an  English  lady  with 
a  cloth  muff  hanging  from  her  girdle.  The  wardrobe 
accounts  of  Prince  Henry  of  England  (that  beloved 
son  of  James  I  who  died  in  youth)  are  sdil  in  exist- 
ence.    Two  entries  under  date  1608  read  thus:^ — 

"Two  mujfesj  one  of  cloth  of  silver  embroidered  with 
purlcs  plates  and  Venice  twists  of  silver  and  gold  ;  the  other 
of  black  satten  embroidered  with  black  silk  and  bugles  j  viz, 
the  one  for  jCy^  the  other  6qs." 

The  muffs  of  that  day,  both  for  men  and  women, 
while  yet  a  French  fashion,  seem  seldom  to  have 
been  of  fur ;  but  rather  of  some  rich  material  em- 
broidered, and  trimmed  with  rosettes  of  ribbon  or 
lace ;  and  they  were  often  worn  hung  around  the 
neck  with  varicolored  ribbons.  When  they  became 
naturalized  in  England,  they  were  more  commonly 
made  entirely  of  feathers,  and  then  of  fur. 

"  Where's  my  dear  delightful  muff"? 
Muff",  my  fiiirhful  Romeo's  present ! 
Tippet,  too,  from  tail  of  pheasant ! 
Mu^'^om  downy  brcut  of  swan  !*^ 


Muffs  and   Ear-rings 


One  of  the  first 
menrions,  in  the 
poems  and  plays  of 
that  day,  of  muff- 
wcsring  by  men  is 
in  a  poem  by  Sam- 
uel Rowlands,  writ- 
ten about  the  year 
i6cx3^    It  reads  :  — 

"  Behold  a  most  accom- 
plished ravalier 

That  the  world's  ape  of 
ftihion  doth  ap|>ear 

Walking  the  streets  his 
humour  to  disclose 

In  the  French  doublet 
and  the  German  hose. 

The  muffcsjcloak, Span- 
ish hat,  Toledo  blade, 

Italian  ruff',  a  shoe  rigbt 
Spanish  made." 

From  that  never 
failing  well  of  art- 
less information, 
Pepys's  Diary,  we 
gain  proof  of  the 
continued  preva- 
lence of  mufF-wear- 
ing.       Hepys,    torn 

between  equal  desires  to  be  fashionable  and  econom- 
ical»  and  economical  and  generous,  records  that  he 
took  his  wife's  last  year's  muff  for  his  own  wearing, 
and  made  a  gift  to  his  mother  of  his  wife's  old  muff". 


A  Sp&rk  of  the  Bar.  with  his  Wig  and 
hb  Mufl. 
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Muffs  were  not  worn  only  by  beaux  —  "A  spark 
of  the  Bar,  with  his  wig  and  his  muff""  —  but  by 
dignified  professional  gentlemen.  With  gold-headed 
cane  in  one  hand,  a  truly  fashionable  doctor  ever 
held  a  muff  in  the  other.  In  The  Mother-in-law 
one  of  the  characters  is  discussing  the  advisability 
of  becoming  a  doctor.     One  friend  says  to  him:  — 

"  'Tts  bu(  putting  on  the  doctor's  cap  and  gown»  and 
you'll  have  more  knowledge  in  an  instant  than  you'll  know 
what  tu  do  withal.  Besides,  if  y<^u  had  nu  other  qualihca- 
tioji  chan  that  mufF  of  yours^  'cwould  go  a  great  way.  A 
muff  is  more  than  half  in  the  making  of  a  doctor." 

Alexander  Weddesburn,  telling  of  his  youth  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  his 
wearing  a  muff  and  trying  to  look  thoughtful  and 
steady,  and  thus  inspire  confidence. 

From  the  pages  of  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator 
we  learn  ot  muffs  and  masculine  muff-wearers,  still 
assuming  the  muff  as  a  distinct  mark  of  dignity. 
It  is  told  of  a  somewhat  eccentric  head  of  a  college 
at  Oxford  University  at  about  this  date,  that,  like 
a  certain  college  president  to-day,  he  had  a  vast 
aversion  to  the  undergraduates  wearing  long  hair. 
And  he  carried  in  his  muff  a  pair  of  scissors  with 
which  he  slyly  clipped  off  offending  locks. 

Muffs  were  so  commonly  used  by  men  that 
Dr.  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  wore  his 
muff  in  the  cathedral. 

Among  constant  wearers  of  muffs  among  Eng- 
lishmen were  Francis,  second  Farl  of  Guildford, 
who  died  in  1790,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr.     The  Earl  of  March  wrote  to  George 
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Selwyn  in  1766,  "The  muff  you  sent  me  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  I  like  prodigiously  ;  vastly  better 
than  it  it  had  been  tigre  or  any  glaring  color." 

In  1757  took  place  in  England  that  cruel  tragedy 
in  public  life, —  the  official  murder  of  Admiral 
Byng.  Sent  by  an  incompetent  war  ministry  with 
an  ineffectual  fleet  on  an  impossible  errand,  ^ — the 
relief  of  Minorca, —  the 
brave  officer,  with  un- 
doubted good  judg- 
ment, declared  success 
impossible,  and  aban- 
doned the  ruinous  at- 
tempt. He  was  found 
guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  shot  on 
board  his  ship  in  Ports- 
mouth harbor.  A  fa- 
mous satirical  print  of 
the  affair  was  published 
at  the  time.  In  it  Ad- 
miral Byng  carries  a 
large  muff,  not  to  mark  '^^^^  Winihmp. 

him  as  a  dandy,  but  as  a  true  man  of  dignity.  At  a 
much  later  day,  even  after  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Judge  Dana  of  Boston  carried  always  a  large 
muff  in  winter;  and  in  various  inventories  of  mas- 
culine wardrobes  in  New  York  and  Boston  men's 
muffs  appear  at  that  time* 

Horace  Walpole  carried  a  muff,  and  gave  them 
to  his  friends.      He  wrote  on  Christmas  Eve,  1764, 
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to  George  Montagu:  "1  send  you  a  decent  small- 
ish raufF,  that  you  may  put  in  your  pockety  and 
it  costs  hut  fourteen  shillings/'  It  is  easy  to  fancy 
him  with  a  muff,  and  Samuel  Pepys  also,  but  it 
does  not  seem  suited  to  the  garb  of  a  New  England 
Puritan,  albeit  warmly  meet  for  the  temperature  of  a 

New  P^lngland  win- 
ter,  either  for  man's 
or  woman's  wear. 

From  1790  till 
1820  great  muffs 
never  went  out  of 
fashion  for  women, 
and  part  of  the 
time  for  men.  They 
were  biggest  in 
1810.  Two  kinds 
of  fur  often  were  in 
one  muff,  a  square 
or  single  skin  of 
black  fur  alternat- 
i  rig,  checker-board 
fashion,  with  sable 
or  squirrel.  Some- 
times a  strip  of  ermine  was  edged  with  a  darker  fur, 
that  of  the  weasel  called  gris.  Gathered  cloth  and 
velvet  were  used  with  the  fur.  A  pretty  knot  or 
rosette  of  ribbon,  a  tiny  sprig  of  artificial  flowers, 
or  even  a  paste  buckle  with  ribbon  ornamented  the 
middle  of  the  outside  of  the  muff.  It  was  ever 
small,  often  but  a  cockade  knot  and  seemed  almost 
lost  in  the  dark,  fluffy  fur  of  those  muffs,  some  of 
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which  were  two  feet  long,  so  that  when  in  use  the 
arms  were  covered  entirely  to  the  elbow.  Some  of 
these  barrel-muffs  are  illustrated  in  later  pages  of  this 
book. 

One  curious  muff"-knot  was  of  two  colors  of  nar- 
row ribbon  woven  in  checks  into  a  little  bag  known 
in  my  youth  as  a  May  basket.  This  was  fastened 
to  the  muff",  and  may  have  served  as  a  purse  or  an 
equipage  to  carry  folderols. 

It  is  always  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  a  sedate  old 
English  gentleman  wearing  an  ear-ring.  Adam  Win- 
throp,  grandfather  of  the  first  governor,  John  Win- 
throp,  was  painted  by  Holbein.  With  his  furred 
robe  and  flat  citizen's  cap,  this  dignified  Master  of 
the  Guild  of  Cioth-workers  wears  an  car-ring  (page 
451).  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his  indignant  outbursts  at 
excess  of  fashion,  says:  — 

"Worse  thad  all,  they  arc  so  far  bewitched  as  thev  are 
not  ashamed  to  make  holes  in  their  ears  i  whereat  they  hang 
rings,  and  other  jewels  of  geld  and  precious  stones,  but  this 
is  not  So  much  frequented  among  women  as  among  men.*"^ 

HoJinshed  in  his  Chronkk  confirms  this  state- 
ment ;  — 

"  Some  lusty  courtiers  also  and  gentlemen  of  courage  do 
wear  either  rings  of  gold,  stones  or  pearls  in  their  ears." 

Courtiers,  it  is  not  strange  to  know,  wore  them. 
That  effeminate  creature,  Henry  III  of  France,  and 
his  followers  delighted  in  them,  and  that  courtier  of 
courtiersj  the  man  who  seems  the  very  personification 
of  the   life  of  luxury,  amusement,  cleverness,  and 

Cnce  of  the  EngHsh  Court  under  James  I, 
IL.  U  —  F 
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wore  diamond 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  ear-rings  continued  in 
fashion;  for  the  king  hung  a  beautiful  pearl  in  his 

ear ;  he  even 
wore  it  on  his 
way  to  the  scaf- 
fold. There  he 
took,  it  from  his 
ear  and  gave  it 
to  a  faithful  fol- 
lower, and  ever 
since  it  has  been 
carefully  pre-^ 
served  as  a  sa^f 
cred  relicj  and 
is  now  ownec 
by  the  Duke  oi 
Portland.  This 
pearl  was  given 
to  the  Karl  of 
Portland  hy 
King  WiUiam, 
with  an  attesta- 
tion in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Princess  of  Orange.  It  is  pear-shaped, 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  mounted  with  a 
gold  top,  with  a  wire  to  pass  through  the  ear,  and  a 
tinv  knob  to  place  behind  the  ear  to  hold  it  in  place. 
It  is  shown  in  a  portrait  of  the  King  when  he  was 
but  fourteen  years  old. 

Many  of  the  portraits  of  men  of  the  sixteenth  a 
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seventeenth  century  show  ear-rings,  usually  pearls. 
A  great  pearl  is  in  the  left  ear  of  Thomas  Dutton 
(naC.  1507,  ob.1582.),  the  founder  of  one  branch  of 
the  Cheshire  family  of  his  name ;  his  right  ear  is  not 
shown ;  generally  but  one  ear  was  pierced.  1  have 
a  fine  old  print  of  the  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset 
which  has  a.  double  pearl  in  the  right  ear.  This 
portrait  of  him  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
In  it  he  wears  a  ruby  ear-ring. 

It  must  not  be  held  that  the  wearing  of  ear-rings 
was  only  by  men  of  "  dandaical  body,"  as  Carlyle 
would  sav  ;  they  hung  at  the  ears  of  men  of  action, 
of  men  of  parts^ — oi  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  of  Shake- 
spere,  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Two  great 
pear-shaped  pearls,  one  an  inch  and  a  quarter  cer- 
tainly in  length,  dangle  in  Raleigh's  left  ear  in  a 
well-authenticated  portrait,  while  the  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  (facing  page  190)  shows  a 
goodly  ear-ring.  His  friend  Shakespere,  in  the 
so-called  Chandos  portrait  (see  page  452),  is  shown 
with  mustache  and  beard,  and  an  ear-ring  like  a 
sailor's.      He  wrote  ;^ 

"  Her  bepyty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  EthlOp's  ear." 

This  passage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  refers  to  the 
custom  of  "Ethiops"  —  African  negroes  —  wearing 
ear  rings. 

Sailors  and  fishermen,  as  did  the  Ishmaelites  of  the 
Bible,  commonly  wear  ear-rings.  They  have  a  belief 
that  piercing  the  ears  will  both  cure  and  prevent  sore 
eyes,     I  find  that  a  hundred  years  ago  American 
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men  who  "followed  the  sea"  often  had  their  ears 
pierced  and  wore  ear-rings.  On  page  457  is  a  copy 
of  a  miniature  portrait  of  Captain  George  Taylor,  a 
Salem  ship-owner,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  wore  ear- 
rings. This  was  painted  in  Lisbon  in  the  year  1800. 
It  was  a  safe  inference,  until  recent  times,  that  an 
American  man  who  wore  ear-rings  had  seen  the  world 
and  been  round  the  Horn ;  and  1  am  told  that  it  was 

as  common  for  sea- 
farers (whether  ship 
captains  or  super- 
cargoes, or  men  be- 
fore the  mast)  to 
have  their  ears 
pierced  as  to  be  lau 
tooed.  1 

I  have  seen  a 
splendid  portrait  by 
Gilbert  Stuart  of  a 
New  Kngland  gen- 
tleman who  wore 
M.  St.  Quiiy.    By  Saint  Memin.  ear-rings    and  ^  was 

painted  in  ear-rings. 
The  presence  of  the  ear-rings  In  the  portrait  so 
annoyed  a  granddaughter,  that  she  has  had  them 
painted  out. 

Many   portraits  of  French  gentlemen    have 
rings. 

In  the  play  Cupid^s  Revenge^  when  the 
duke  tries  to  play  the  gallant*  he  has  his  ears 
pierced.  In  the  Saint  Memin  portraits,  which  were 
painted  in   America   in    1797    to    1810,  are  several 
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with  ear-rings  bearing  French  surnames,  dated  1798 
to  1805.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  is  given  on  page 
456.  As  Saint  Memin  was  a  gentleman,  a  noble- 
man, I  cannot  doubt  that  his  friends  were  also  men 
of  note,  but  some  of  them  look  like  Brussels  sailors. 

Lady  Morgan,  as  late  as  i3i6,  noted  the  gold 
ear-rings  worn  by  men  in  France.  These  were  not 
only  on  the  custom- 
house officials,  but 
she  remarked  spe- 
cially upon  the  Due 
de  Biron  Gontaut, 
whose  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  of  his 
ancestor,  the  Due  de 
Biron,  who  was  de- 
capitated by  Henry 
IV,  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  fact 
that  both  wore 
"very  long  gold  ear- 
rings." 

M ore  singular 
still  to  me,  even  than 
ear-rings,  are  the 
black  silken  strings  tied  in  holes  made  in  the  edge 
of  the  ear.  There  is  a  portrait  at  Hampton  Court 
with  these  ear-strings,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Shake- 
spere,  but  with  no  authority. 

Planche  gives,  from  Desiderata  Curma,  an  ac- 
count of  a  fray  in  Gray's  Inn,  in  161 2,  when  one 
quarrelsome  gentleman  seized  another  "by  a  black 
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string  which  he  wore  Iti  his  ear,  a  fashion  then  much 
in  use."  Planche  also  gives  a  portrait  of  Henry^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  at  that  date,  with  this  bhck  string 
in  his  ear;  and  he  conjectures  the  peculiar  fashion 
may  have  travelled  to  F.ngland  from  Denmark  wit! 
Anne,  mother  of  this  Prince  Henry,  for  a  portrait  at 
Hampton  Court  shows  Christian,  King  of  Denmark, 
wearing  this  ear-string. 

Frequent  reference  to  these  ear-strings  are  found 
in  old  plays  by  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletchc 
In  one  of  Marlowe's  we  read  : — - 


"  Yet  for  thy  sake  I  U'ill  not  bore  mine  eare 
To  bang  thy  durtic  silken  shoo-tires  there.'" 
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Another  allusion  is  to  drawing  ribbons  through  the 
ear.  Women  also  wore  these  ear-strings,  A  por- 
trait of  Anne  of  Denmark  by  Vansomer  and  one 
of  Elizabeth,  yueen  of  Bohemia,  by  Honthom 
have  them.  ^J 

To  wear  a  rose  in  the  ear  was  a  prettier  fashion!^ 
A  portrait  of  Thomas  Lee  (about  1590)  shows   him 
with  a  red  rose  over  his  ear.     The  red  rose  suited 
love-lock  and  pearl  ear-rings  then  just  as  a  red  rose 
suits  a  black  lace  mantilla  to-day. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

MID-CENTURY    MODES 

"  In  teacup  time  of  hood  and  hoop 
And  when  the  patch  was  worn.** 

—  AviTiN  Ddbkon, 

"  Flowing  loosely  down  her  had 

Draw  with  art  the  graceful  sad 

Ornament  it  well  with  gimping^ 

Flower Syjur below Sy  and  crimping 

Let  of  ruffles  many  a  raw 

Guard  her  elbows  white  as  snow  ; 

Knots  below  and  knots  above^ 

Emblems  of  the  tyes  of  love. 

Let  her  hoop  extending  wide.. 

Show  what  petticoats  should  hide  ; 
Garters  of  the  softest  silk 
Stockings  whiter  than  the  milk." 

— "London  Magazine,"  in  July,  lyJS* 
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IHERE  was  much  monotorty  in  woman *s 
dress  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
since  the  dress  was  good,  that  should 
not  be  a  great  hardship  to  look  back 
upon  i  it  might  be  harder  to  endure. 
The  mid-century  gave  us  rhe  Watteau  dress  with  its 
swelhng  skirts,  clouds  of  lace,  and  gay  ribbons,  a 
costume  deemed  by  many  the  most  charming  of  all 
of  women's  dresses.  We  can  see  the  very  best  of 
this  mode  in  the  great  paste]  of  Latour,  his  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,which  is  amantua-maker's 
dream  of  artificiahty  and  prettiness  in  dress,  "  a  poem 
in  satins,  ribbons>  and  laces."  Even  this  fashion 
lasted  too  long  a  time.  You  can  see  gowns  by  the 
score  like  those  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's  in  Saint- 
Aubin^s  Le  Bal  ParL  They  are  loose  gowns  or 
sacques  open  over  stomachers  and  under-petticoats ; 
caught  in  perhaps  at  the  waist  by  ribbons  ;  raised 
high  sometimes  on  the  side  by  swelling  paniers ; 
fluttering  ribbons  at  certain  points,  bands  of  fur  at 
others,  satin  folds,  pleated  rohings,  lace,  flowers, 
gauze  and  ruches.  This  dress  seems  suited  to  sedan- 
chairs  ;  and  though  Governor  Winthrop  had  a  sedan- 
chair  in  Boston  in   1640,  when  few  Europeans  had 
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seen  thenij  and  fewer  owned  them,  and  though  sedan- 
chairSj  both  private  and  for  hire,  were  in  ample 
number  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  all  our  larger 
American  cictes,  still  American  women  were  not  of 
a  nature  for  sedan-chairs.  It  was  a  time,  too,  of 
very  flat  coquetry  and  inane  idleness,  a  time  when 
musk  was  constantly  used,  a  rococo  tTme  —  and 
American  women  are  not  rococo  nor  Idle.  The  first 
distinct  change  came  in  1770,  in  hair-dressing;  the 
very  tight-drawn  small  heads,  accented  in  their  small- 
ness  by  the  spreading  hoops,  were  to  be  replaced  in 
Marie  Antoinette's  time  by  some  of  the  greatest 
monstrosities  in  head-gear  that  a  civilized  world  (or 
indeed  an  uncivilized)  has  ever  known. 

There  was  a  simple  dress,  which  was  worn  fifty 
years  before  the  Watteau  dress  was  known,  was  not 
vanquished  while  the  coquettish  French  robe  was 
the  rage,  and  continued  to  be  worn  after  the  sacquc 
disappeared  and  until  the  short-waisted  empire  robes 
were  the  mode.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course^  that  it 
never  varied,  but  it  varied  little.  It  was  a  rather 
plain,  gathered,  full  skirt,  a  pointed  waist  low  in  the 
neck,  with  a  ruffled  elhow-sleeve. 

We  have  in  America  many  portraits  of  women 
with  a  dress  such  as  was  much  painted  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  in  his  later  work.  The  hair  and  shape  of  the 
bodice  differ  from  the  beautiful  portraits  or  the  time 
of  Charles  IL  The  hatr  is  more  graceful,  being 
raised  unpowdered  in  a  light  roll,  sometimes  with  a 
suggestion  of  a  parting,  and  with  a  loose  curl  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  modest  low  neck  has  a  ruffle  of 
white,  either  of  close  lace  or  of  mull  or  lawn,  which 
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is  fulled  scantly  into  a  little  tucker  or  ruffle  at  the 
middle  of  the  bosom.  The  sleeves  vary,  often  open- 
ing over  a  loose,  plain  undersleeve  of  white.  Often 
a  rich  Quche  or  ornament,  a  pendent  pearl  perhaps, 
catches  the  slash  of  the  sleeve.  With  it  were  worn 
elbow-ruffles.  It 
is  a  good  dress, 
simple  rather 
than  graceful. 
You  can  see  it 
with  slight  varia 
tions  on  many 
of  the  mid-pages 
of  this  book. 
The  first  woman 
of  any  promi- 
nence to  wear  it, 
I  find  from  the 
full  notes  I  have 
made  of  hun- 
dreds of  English 
portraits,  wat 
Queen  Anne,  as 
shown  in  her 
portrait  of  1695. 
She  was  painted  then  by  Dahl  with  her  poor  little 
son  William.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  a 
still  more  familiar  example  ot  the  dress.  This  dress 
was  before  commode-time,  and  all  through  commode- 
time-  The  waist  was  small,  and  tightly  stayed,  and 
seemed  smaller  from  the  spread  of  the  hooped 
skirt;  but  the  general  figure  of  women  at  that  time 
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demanded  a  small  waist.     The  shoulders  were 
broadj  the  arms  were  slender  —  a  great  waist  wouil 
have  been  incongruous  indeed. 

The  lovely  portrait  of  fair  Evelyn  Byrd  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
dress  of  that  date.     The  beautiful  girl  was   painted 
in  England  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  when   she  was 
presented  at  court.     The  fragile  fan  she  carried  at 
her  presentation  is  stiJI  preserved  among  the  precioua 
relics  at  Brandon.     The  romance  of  the  short  life  ^^M 
this  fair  Evelyn  was  her  love  for  Charles  Mordaurtl^ 
the    grandson    of    Lord    Peterborough.       But    the    1 
Peterboroughs  were  leading  Roman  Catholics,  3I^^| 
William  Byrd,  her  father,  was  a  staunch  churchma^^^ 
She  was  deported  from   England  to  Westover-on- 
the-James,  her  father's  Virginian  home.and, ''  refusing 
all  offers  from  other  gentlemen,  died  of  a  broken 
heart."     On  her  tombstone  we  read  that  "  God  was 
pleased  to  call  this  Lady  on  the  ijth  Day  of  No- 
vember, 1737,  in  the  agth  year  of  her  Age."     The 
portrait  was  painted  probably  in    1727,  or  within  a, 
year  of  that  time.      She  wears  a  rose  in  her  hair,  % 
a  scarlet  bird  (an  allusion  to  her  name)  is  perch 
in   the   shrubbery    at   the  right   hand.      Her   lo 
hands  bind  flowers  around  a  simple  straw  hat. 

Kacing  this  page  is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Bu 
Browne  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Burnet,  and  granddaughter 
of  Bishop  Burnet,  the  chronicler  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  She  was  reared  in  one  of  the  ^nest 
homes  in  the  colonies;  her  father  lived  in  great  I 
ury.     As  an  example  of  his  house  furnishing, 
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me  state  that  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate  at.  his 
death  the  pewter  hiid  what  would  be  a  vakie  to-day 
of  over  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  china  atij  g[ass 
over  two  thousand.  He  had  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  ounces  of  large  silverware,  and  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  pieces.  He  had  a  collection 
of  prints,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  four 
pieces  of  rich  tapestry,  and  "a  fine  piece  of  needle- 
work representing  a  rusdck/"  which  may  have  been 
the  tapestry  given  to  Bishop  Burnet  by  William  of 
Orange.  His  furniture  waR  superb  ;  part  of  it  is  in 
the  library  of  Yale  University.  In  his  cellar  were 
twelve  hundred  bottles  of  wine,  many  flasks  of 
Canary,  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  a  quarter  cask  of 
Fayai. 

Governor  Montgomery,  hi§  successor,  also  had 
rich  belongings,  and  the  finest  wines  in  the  country. 
Indeedt  a  wine  cellar  of  a  value  of  ^50,000  would 
be  a  goodly  belonging  to-day. 

Madam    Browne  died   in    her    twenty- third    year, 
though   I    think  her  portrait  looks  twice  that  age* 
In   Mr.   Lynde's  diary,   17J7,  we  read,  "Coz.  W. 
Browne  set  out  for  N.  York  where   in    November 
he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Burnet,  ye  late  Gov.r.  Bur- 
net's only  daughter  then  14I  years  old  and  brot  her 
home  in   May."      She  left  two  children.      Her  hus- 
_     bandj  though  he  married  a  second  wife,  never  ceased 
P    to  mourn  her;  and  at  his  death  was  buried  by  her 
side.     In  hJs  will  made  late  in  life  he  termed  her "'  my 
dear,  my  beloved,  my  affectionate,  and  my  constant 
wife,  friend,  and  companion  "  ;  and  he  added  that 
ft    she  was  "  the  best  wife  and  best  earthly  friend  any 
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mortal  could  boast  of."  The  portraits  of  the  twam 
went  to  Virginia  with  the  fine  Holbein  portrait  of 
Sir  Anthony  Browne,  an  ancestor  who  by  royal 
favor  and  grant  "  need  not  unbonnet  before  the 
King,"  The  great  hatchmentj  used  at  funerals  i^^ 
the  family  until  Revolutionary  times,  remained  ^H 
Massachusetts,  and   is    now  in    my  cousin's    home.     ' 

In  the  background  of  her  portrait  is  seen  Kolly 
Hall,  the  SaJem  home  of  this  happy  married  pair. 
It  was  built  in  174O1  and  was  a  copy  of  the  old 
Browne  manor-house  in  Lancashire.  It  was  a 
noble  house,  with  many  rooms,  and  a  great  hall 
with  a  gallery  for  musicians.  It  was  sawed  aparc; 
some  portions  were  pulled  down,  and  others  carted 
away.  The  fields  and  gardens  where  it  stood  are 
now  untilled  ;  and  when  1  visited  last  summer  this 
home  of  my  ancestors,  every  inch  of  ground  was 
blaze  of  glory  with  the  golden  bloom  of  broom,  tl 
sole  relic  of  all  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of 
which  came  so  lavishly  from  England  to  that  rem* 
New  England  home. 

To  show  how  little  the  fashions  changed  as  the  years' 
went  on,  look  at  the  mid-century  portrait  of  Marc] 
Washington  (when  she  was  the  Widow  Custis). 
also   the    portrait   of  a   Virginia    dame,    Elizabej 
Carter,  who  married  the  third  William   Byrd, 
died  when  twenty-eight  years  old,  in    1760, 
plump,  complacent  face  displays  the  apple-cheeks  ai 
double  chin  of  good  healthy  and  a  $mile  also  of  mu( 
self-satisfaction.      Her  buxom  figure  is  well  reveals 
in  a  pale  blue  gown,  with  rich  lace  at  the  elbow-sleev< 
She  wears  a  simple  but  prettily  shaped   hat  on  h^ 
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dark  head.  She  had  rather  a  hard  nme  in  life  in 
spite  of  her  careless  eyes  and  satisfied  air,  for  she 
grieved  bitterly  for  the  little  sons  who  were  sent 
away  from  her  to  school  in  England  ;  and  she  had  a 
mother-in-law  ;  —  a  mother-in-law  who  wrote  sharply 
of  Betty's  frivolity  and  extravagance,  and  said  the 
silly  creature  would 
think  herself  ruined 
*'  if  she  could  not  have 
two  new  lutestring 
gowns  every  year." 
With  due  respect  to 
the  economical  head 
of  the  house,  two  new 
rich  gowns  would  not 
seem  over  many  for  rhe 
wife  of  so  prominent  a 
citizen,  nor  for  the 
daughter  of  Secretary 
Carter.  It  is  rhe  tra- 
dition that  the  prudent 
elder  Madam  Byrd 
hid  Betty's  finery  up- 
on the  top  of  a  great 
wardrobe;  at  any  race,  this  hearty  young  woman,  so 
full  of  life  and  strength,  was  killed  by  the  pulling 
over  and  falling  over  upon  her  of  a  heavy  wardrobe 
which  she  was  searching. 

The  shocking  news  was  brought  to  Colonel  Byrd 
as  he  sat  at  cards  at  a  neighbor's  house,  playing,  it  is 
told,  with  the  very  Molly  Willing  who  became  Will- 
ing Mqllyj  and  married  him  speedily  —  within  a  year. 


Mrs.  Belly   Carier  Byrd. 
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It  fs  curious  to  note,  in  the  oldest  gowns  I  have 
seen,  that  the  method  of  cutting  and  shaping  the 
waist  or  body  is  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  outlines  of  the  shoulder  and  back 
seamS)  of  the  bust  forms,  are  alikcj  though  not  so 
gracefully  curved,  and  the  number  of  pieces  is  usu- 
ally the  same.  Very  good  examples  to  study  are  the  I 
gorgeous  brocaded  gowns  exhibited  in  the  Boston 
Art  Museum.     Two  are  presented  In  this  book. 

Nor  have  we  to-day  any  richer  or  more  beautiful 
stuffs  for  gowns  than  had  our  far-away  grandmothers. 
Thesilks,  satins,  velvets,  and  brocades  which  wealthy 
colonists  imported  for  the  adornment  of  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  for  themselves,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled by  the  work  of  modern  looms ;  and  the  few 
laces  were  equally  beautiful. 

Whitefield  complained  justly  and  more  than  once 
of  the  "  foolish  virgins'of  New  England  covered  all 
over  with  the  Pride  of  Life";  especially  of  their 
gaudy  dress  in  church,  which  the  Abbe  Robin  also 
remarked,  saying  it  was  the  only  theatre  New  Eng- 
land women  had  for  the  display  of  their  finery. 
Other  clergymen,  as  Manasseri  Cutler,  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  "  the  congregation  was  dressed  in  a 
Oery  tasty  manner."  |H 

Though  the  shops  were  full  of  rich  stuffs,  ther^^ 
was  no  ready-made  clothing  for  women  for  sale  cither 
in  outside  garments  or  in  under-linen.  Occasion- 
ally, by  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
read  the  advertisenient  of  a  "^  vandoo  "  of  "  full- 
made  gowns,  petticoats  and  sacs  of  a  genteel  lady 
of   highest    fashion,"  —  a    notice    which    reads    uo- 
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commonly  like  the  "forced  sales"  of  the  present 
day  of  mock  outfits  of  various  kinds. 

A  very  interesting  link  of  kinship  in  my  own 
family  has  ever  been  to  me  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle^  the  martvr  to  t'ngHsh 
Uwj  to  Dr.  Leonard  Hoar,  President  of  Harvard 
College.  After  the  doctor's  death,  she  married  a 
Boston  merchant  named  Usher;  and  at  her  own 
death  in  1725  her  clothing  was  sent  back  to  Kng- 
land  to  her  daughter.  In  the  list  of  her  "  ajiparell  " 
made  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewali,  the  executor,  is  the 
only  reference  I  have  ever  found  to  woollen  under- 
clothing; with  the  hoi  land  linen  shifts  he  names 
one  flannel  shift.  Other  items  of  interest  are  nine 
aprons,  "  five  of  them  short,"  nine  hoods  "  of  various 
sorts,"^  four  head-dresses,  three  pairs  of  pockets,  one 
stomacher,  eighteen  handkerchiefs,  "one  red  silk 
Purse  filled  with  Knots  and  Girdles."  All  the 
garments  seem  to  have  had  rich  linings.  "One 
New  Suit  of  blew  Damask  Lined  with  blew  Lute- 
string; one  Satin  Night-gown  and  Coat  Lined  with 
Red  Lutestring;  One  full  Suit  of  Striped  Satin  lined 
with  Cloth-colour'd  Lutestring."  There  were  sev- 
eral silk  nightgowns,  quilted  coats,  three  bonnets, 
three  pairs  of  stays,  stockings,  scarfs,  screens.  It 
may  be  noted  in  this  and  in  other  inventories  of 
the  garments  of  elderly  ladies  that  there  was  no 
sobering  or  darkening  of  colors  on  account  of  the 
age  of  the  women.  9ld  ladies  wore  light  blue  and 
saffron  and  "  pinck-colour  "  just  as  did  young  girls. 
In  fact  the  richest  and  brightest  tinted  brocades 
were  worn  by  elderly  women. 
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Embroidery  prevailed.  Her  own  needlework  was 
exquisite,  but  she  deemed  her  designs  too  restricted, 
too  simple.  Silver  ostrich  feathers  and  purple  vio- 
lets embroidered  on  a  dove-colored  gown  produced 
a  modest  effect,  but  was  lost  beside  other  court  robes, 
as  we  can  believe  from  her  descriptions  :  — 

"The  Duchess  of  Bedford's  petticoat  was  green  padua- 
soy,  embroidered  very  richly  with  gold  and  silver  and  a  few 
colours;  the  pattern  was  ft'stouns  of  shells,  coral,  corn, 
corn-fli3wers,  and  sea-wccds  ;  cvenilhing  in  different  works 
uf  guld  and  silver  except  ih^e  fluwers  and  coral,  chE.*  budv 
of  the  gown  while  satin^  with  a  mosaic  pattern  of  gold 
facing}!,  robings  and  train  the  same  of  the  petticoat;  there 
was  abundance  of  enibruider\-,  .ind  many  people  in  gowns 
and  petticiiats  of  different  colours.  Mv  Lord  Baltimore 
was  in  light  bri>wn  and  silver,  his  coat  lined  luiie  through 
with  ermine.  His  lady  looked  like  a  frightened  o^vl^  her 
lucks  strutted  out  and  most  furiously  greased,  ur  rather 
gummed  and  powdered  ;  Lady  Percival  very  fine  in  white 
satin,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver;  Lady  Carteret  in 
a  feuille  mori  uncut  velvet,  trimmed  with  silver  flounces  — 
grave  and  handsome  ;  Miss  Carteret  a  flowered  silk  with 
coloured  flowers,  and  glittering  with  all  her  mama's  jewels  j 
she  danced  with  a  very  good  air,  her  person  is  really  fine  i 
but  my  Lady  Carteret's  agreeable  countenance  and  easy  air 
pleased  me  more  than  younger  beauties-  Miss  Fontescue 
hxiked  like  Cleopatra  in  her  bloom;  I  thought  )\^t  thi'  hanti- 
lomeit  woruafi  i3t  the  ball  \  she  was  in  pink  and  silver,  and 
very  well  drest." 

Mrs.  Delany  was  held  to  be  a  woman  of  unerring 
taste;  but  she  has  placed  her  caste  on  record  in  these 
words  which  she  wrote  in  1740,  describing  a  recep- 
tion at  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales:  — 


with  brown  chenille,  raund  which  twined  nasturtiums,  ivv^ 
hiineysucklfs,  periwinkles,  convolvuluses,  and  all  sorts  o( 
twining  fliiwcrs,  which  spread  and  covered  the  petticoat. 
Vines  with  the  leaves  \aritgated,  as  you  have  seen  them  bv 
the  sun,  atl  rather  smaller  than  nature  which  makes  them 
look  very  light;  the  robings  and  facings  were  little  grwn 
banks  with  all  sorts  of  weeds,  and   the   sleeves  and  the  mt 
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of  the  gown  loose  twining  branches  of  the  same  sort  as 
those  on  the  petticoats  :  many  of  the  leaves  were  finished 
with  gold,  and  part  of  the  stumps  of  the  trees  looked  like 
the  gilding  of  the  sun." 

In  another  letter  she  tiescribes  a  similar  monstrosity, 
and  deplores  her  labor  spent  on  a  simpler  sprig 
embroidery  when  she  might  have  accomplished  a 
robe  so  much  more  striking. 

"  A  petticoat  embroidered  with  chenille,  the  pattern  a 

large  stone  vase  filled  with  ramping  Jloxvers  thzi  s'pve^.A  almost 
over  a  breadth  of  the  petticoat  from  the  bottom  to  the  top: 
between  each  vase  of  flowers  was  a  pattern  of  gold  shells 
and  foliage,  embossed,  and  most  heavily  rich  ;  the  gown  was 
white  satin,  embroidered  also  with  chctiille  mixt  with  gold 
ornaments,  no  vases  on  the  sleev^^  but  tws  sr  three  m  ihe 
tali." 

There  was  a  (Certain  type  of  woman's  dress  which 
was  worn  in  this  century  in  many  shapes  and 
in  rich  and  varied  materials :  sacques,  "  polo- 
nezes,"  levkes,  trollopees,  negligees,  slammerkins 
—  all  forms  of  the  same  loose  dress.  Women 
wore  hoops  and  paniers,  and  stays  and  stomachers. 
Capuchins,  cardinals,  riding-hoods  —  all  were  forms 
of  the  same  hooded  cloak. 

We  are  constantly  reading  references  in  old  letters 
and  descriptions  to  sacques —  French  sacques.  We 
now  use  the  word  "  sack  "  or  sacque  for  a  loose  outer 
garment,  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  it  referred 
to  a  gown,  A  cartful  drawing  of  a  sacque  exists  in 
a  New  England  family  with  full  descriptions  and 
rules  for  the  making.     It  is  precisely  the  dress  shown 
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facing  this  page;  u  opens  in  front  over  a  hanc 
petticoat.     It  is  familiar  to  us  in  Watteau's  pictur* 
indeed  it  is  often  called  a  Watteau  sacque. 

Among  tKe  many  silly  communicarions  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  daVj  occasionally  a  few  lines  oi 
description  will  be  found  which  are  worth  readii 
Part  of  the  Receipt  for  Modern  DresSy  175J,  tan  ; 

*•  Let  your  gawn  be  s  sacque,  blue,  yellow  or  greCo, 
And  frizzle  vaur  elbows  with  ruffles  sixteen  ; 
Furl  tjft'your  ta^vn  apron  U'lth  flounces  in  raw&, 
PyFiind  pucker  uj)  lace  on  your  arm.-;  and  your  toes  ; 
MalkL'  vour  petticoats  short  that  a  hoop  cighl  yards  wldc 
May  daintily  show  how  your  garters  art  tied,'* 

These  sacques  varied  in  material.  In  1751  there 
were  advertised  in  the  Boston  Evening  Pw^,  "white 
calico  with  work'd  sprigs  for  sacks,"  and  "  Rich 
Tobine  &  tissues  for  men  &  women's  wear,  chiefl' 
Gowns  and  Sacks." 

The  sacques  worn  everywhere  were  made,  in  178 
"with  scarcely  any  figure  in  the  back;  train  with  a 
Sash  tyed  the  Right  side :  in  Winter  of  white 
Dimity;  in  Summer   Muslin,  with  chintz  borders." 

The  negligee,  or  sacque,  was  a  costly  dress.     Ij 
took  many  yards  of  silk  to  make  one.      We  learrt 
this  from  such  letters  as  this  of  William   Mollison's 
of    the    8th    of    November,    1766,-   to  Captain 
Ridgely,  of  Baltimore:  — 
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"  YuLi  wroCf  for  a  piece  of  Lutestring,  which  Mrs.  Mol- 
lison  thinks  you  must  only  have  meant  a  sufficient  quaiititv^^ 
for  a  Negligee  &i  therefore  by  her  advice  I  have  only  sei^H 
a  proper  quantity  for  that,  a  piae  would  have  made  fei^^ 
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is,  T  hope  I  have  done  right  ...  all  the  things  for 
have  been  chosen  by  Mrs.  Mollison.  I  could  not  get 
in  London  a.  piece  of  India  chintz  that  I  liked  &  therefore 
have  omitted  it  for  the  present,  .  .  .  Mrs,  Mollison 
desires  her  compliments  h  that  you  will  tell  Mrs.  Ridgely 


'•'^^i< 


Martha  Cusiis. 

the  fashionable  trimmings  for  a  Black  Satten  h  a  narrow 
black  Lace  which  is  sent  &  that  the  Lutestring  must  be 
trimmed  with  its  own  silk  edge  with  a  narrow  white  Blond 
i,ace,  which  is  sent  for  that  purpose. 

Another  form  of  polonaise  was  called  a  Levite. 
Lady  Cathcart,  an  American  by  birth,  writing  to  her 
aunt  in  1781,  gave  thus  the  London  Fashions:  — 
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"They  wear  for  morning  a  white  poloneze  or  a  di 
they  <^<>ll  a  Levete,  which  is  2.  kind  of  gown  and  Pctin 
with  long  sleeves  made  with  scarcely  any  pique  in  the 
and  worn  with  a  sash  tvcd  on  the  left  side.  Thev 
ihesc  in  winter  of  white  dimity,  and  in  Summer  of 
with  Chinis  borders." 

This   explains  the  advertisements,  in  the  Bosi 
E-oeHtfi^  Poit  of  1783,  of  "callicoes  for  Levites." 

The  Invite  was  originally  a  long,  straight  fro< 
coat  somewhat  like  that  worn  by  a  priest.  Hoi 
Watpole  satirized  it  as  resembling  **  a  man's  nigl 
gown  tied  round  with  a  belt"  The  robe  Levi 
imitated  it  with  a  train  added.  A  "  monkey-tail 
Levite "  had  a  curiously  twisted  train,  and  was 
French  fa!shion.  In  the  translation,  by  Mrs.  Casl 
Hoey,  of  Robida's  Tefi  Cenmries  of  Toilelte^  ther 
shown  on  page  177  a  Levite  robe  —  and  a  very  mi 
isb-looking  garment  it  is.  The  word  '*  Levite/*  li| 
the  robe,  is  now  obsolete. 

The   Watteau-back   sacques  were  worn   very  t( 
in  the  bust.     Sometimes  a  large  ruff  was  fasten* 
around    the   bare  neck: ;  a  smaller  ruche  or   ribt 
was  still  more  common,  as  is  shown  in  the  beautil 
portrait  facing  this  page,  that  of  Madam    Scott 
Boston.     She  has  a  small,  closely  dressed  head,  al 
the  pretty,  ornamental  throat-band.     For  many  yes 
this   band   lingered,  dying  out  in  the  narrow  bh 
velvet  such  as  is  shown  in  the  portrait  of  Madi 
Dorothy  Lynde  Dix. 

The  open  gown  which  was   looped  at  the  sk 
and  trailing  behind  was  sometimes  called  a  polorw 

The   Century    Dictionary  says   these  were  wi 
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"  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  and 

Fairholt  gives  the  date  of  introduction  as  1770^  but 
both  are  entirely  wrong,  for  even  in  America  "  polo- 
nees  *'  were  advertised  in  1755,  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Post.  The  next  year,  in  the  same  newspaperj  they 
were  spelt  polonese;  and  the  folJowing  year,  pulla- 
nees;  and  in  1758,  pullonees.  They  must  have 
been  known  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

A  description  given  of  an  "Irish  polonese  "  in 
1774  in  the  Lady's  Magazine  conveys  a  good  notion 
of  the  shape  of  the  garment.  '^It  buttons  half 
down  the  arm,  no  ruffles,  quite  straight  in  the  back, 
and  buttons  down  before  and  flies  otf  behind  till 
there  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  role  behind  except 
the  petticoat,  a  large  hood  behind  the  neck."  I 
have  never  seen  a  polonaise  with  a  hood  ;  that  may 
have  been  the  Irish  portion  of  it. 

Another  name  for  these  loose,  ruffled  gowns  was 
slamkin  or  stammerkin,  which  later  became  an 
opprobrious  term  applied  to  a  slattern.  These  two 
words  and  shambling  are  evidendy  allied  ;  slam  also 
is  a  word  applied  to  an  ill-shaped,  shambling  fellow. 
All  are  derived  from  the  German  schlampe^  a  slattern. 
it  is  an  ugly  name,  but  it  was  used  for  some  years. 

Of  course,  when  the  open  sacques,  negligees^  and 
polonaises  were  so  much  worn,  and  the  petticoat  was 
consequently  so  exposed  to  view,  it  became  a  still 
more  important  and  costly  article  of  attire  than  in 
early  colonial  days. 

In  the  year  1688  was  introduced  to  Fashion  one 
of  the  most  charming  accessories  which  women's 
dress    has  ever    known,  namely,  lace  elbow-tuffles. 
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They  may  be  termed  the  typical  feminine  sleeve  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  virago-sleeve  was 
the  preceding  century. 

We  may  say  that  engageants  appeared  with  the 
cravat  and  the  commode,  —  they  were  sister  frivoli- 
ties,—  but  the  commode  was  meaningless,  and  natu- 
rally found  its  time  and  season  very  short,  while  the 
others  were  what  might  be  termed  natural  and  rea- 
sonable fashions  ;  one  was  a  suitable  and  sensible,  as 
well  as  charming,  finish  to  a  sleeve,  the  cravat  a  grace- 
ful finish  at  the  throat.  Engageants  remained  in 
fashion  till  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution; 
indeed,  with  very  short  temporary  disappearances 
they  have  been  popular  ever  since.  In  the  Merture 
Gaiaul,  i68j,  we  read  that  two  elbow-ruffles  of  fine 
and  wide  "  fil  de  point"  are  the  fashion,  and  that 
such  sleeves  are  called  "  Engageantes."  A  year  or 
two  later  we  read  of  "  Kngageantesof  Malines  lace/' 
The  word  was  adopted  at  once  by  English  womeii^l 
Evelyn  says  in  his  Muttdiis  Mulieifris,  1690,  *' About 
her  sleeves  are  engageants."  And  the  Ladus"  Die- 
thnary  of  the  same  date  calls  them  engageants,  and 
describes  them  fully.  In  the  lace  bills  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1694,  are  "broad  engageants  of  Point 
Lice/'  and  "  double  engageants."  I  will  not  call 
attention  to  the  portraits  in  this  book  which  show 
these  elbow-ruffles — they  are  too  numerous;  v\q\ 
need  I  multiply  references  such  as  this  entry 
Mrs.  Delany's  in  1756:  — 

"Mrs.  Spencer's    negligee  sleeves  are  trfhle ;  the  ruffle 
are  much  the  same  as  at  Bath,  long  at  the  elbow  and  pretty 
narrow  at  top.  ~ 


nor 


These  engageants  have  been  varied  in  shape,  in 
depth,  in  width,  in  ornamentation,  but  custom  can- 
not stale  their  infinite  variety  ;  they  are  ever  pleasing, 
ever  satisfying,  ever  becoming.  We  can  say  of 
them  in  the  expressive  phrase  of  praise  used  by  old 
Pepys,  they  are  *'  the  best  flowers  blooming  in  the 
garden."  • 

Accompanying  the  sleeve-ruffle  were  several  new 
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gown  trimmings.  Furbelows  were  invented  —  ftlba- 
las  —  by  one  E-anglee,  son  of  a  waiting-maid  of  the 
French  queen.  These  were  quilled  plearings,  or 
narrow  flounces  pinked,  hemmed*  lace^dged,  dis- 
posed often  in  curving  lines,  such  as  we  now  term 
fcstoon-shape.  They  were  used  lavishly  on  tfa^^ 
petticoat  and  sparingly  on  the  trained  overdress  ^H 
sacque,  provided  that  sacque  were  not  looped  up  ftt 
the  sides.  ^^ 

Another  novelty  were  prelinlaiUeSy  appliques  i^H 
colored    figures,  cut    from    brocaded   materials   an^^ 
sewed    upon    other   backgrounds,    sometimes    verv 
thin  ones,  with  unusual  embroidery  stitches.     Two 
breadths  of  a  sacque   I    have  before  me,  which  were 
formerly  the  plait  at  the  back  of  a  Watteau  sacque 
of  the  year  1740.     The  material  is  a  salmon-pink 
thin  silk,  stronger  than  a  sarcenet  and  thinner,  yet 
not  exactly  a  silk  gauze.      It  is  something  like  a 
Liberty  silk.      It  is  faded  nearly  white,  save  under 
the  figures.     These  are  dark  green  velvet  leaves  and 
single  great  pink  flowers  like  magnolias  or  tulip-tree 
blossoms.     The  coral  tint  of  the  outer  petals,  the 
light  pink  and  the  dark  green  of  the  velvet,  give  ^H 
all  the  coloring  of  an  open  watermelon.      The  pe^H 
ticoat  was  of  coral  pink  with  furbelows  of  pinked- 
out  silk  of  the  different  melon  tints.      It  must  ha 
been  a  smart  and  handsome  thing  in  its  day.    Anotb 
sacque  of  bright  pink  satin  had  prettnlailks  of  scar- 
let velvet,  a  lattice-work  of  inch-wide  white  Swiss 
lace   insertion   forming  part  of  the  pattern.       This 
is  a   distinct   novelty  which  might  be  revived  and 
adopted  co-day,  the  lattice  of  insertion  with  appliq 
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vines.  A  pair  of  high-heeled,  purple  kid  shoes  has 
always  been  kept  with  this  gown,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  worn  with  it,  for  the  lining  of  the  flaps  is 
scarlet,  A  design  of  gold  beads  is  sewn  on  these 
shoe-flaps.  They  seem  dull  and  ugly  in  color  with 
the  vivid-hued  green. 

Besides  the  furbelows  and  pretintailhs^  or  "  what- 
nots," were  hurly-burlies  ^nd  fanfrekches  —  little 
puffs  of  silk  or  gauze. 

Ruffles  gathered  or  pleated  in  the  middle,  or  on 
either  or  both  edges,  and  disposed  in  various  waving, 
circling,  or  even  regular  parallel  forms  on  the  gown 
or  polonaise,  were  called  robings.  Many  and  ingen- 
ious were  the  ways 
in  which  these  were 
plaited  and  twisted 
into  ruches^  rolls, 
folds,  and  bands. 
They  were  often 
made  of  strips  of  y-^"!;*' 

the  dress  material,  and  I  have  seen  them  of  gauze 
ribbons  and  of  pinked  silk.  Pinking  was  very 
fashionable  in  those  mid-century  years,  even  on  the 
heaviest  silk  and  velvet.  Robings  and  cuffings  were 
constantly  advertised  for  sale  in  the  middle  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
handsome  trimmings  of  fine  silk  cord,  knotted  with 
gold-colored  silk  and  fly-fringe  and  woven  to  match 
the  gold  brocade  gown  (shown  facing  the  previous 
page),  were  called  robings, 

Fly-fringe  was  a  universal  trimming  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.      St  is  composed,  as  you  may  see. 
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of  simple  tufts  of  silk,  alternating  two  and  four 
tufts- 

This  gold-colored  silk  robe  was  made  of  silk 
raised  and  spun  by  Eliza  Lucas  PinckneVj  who  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  South  Carolina 
women.  She  introduced  indigo-culture  to  the  state, 
bringing  thereby  vast  wealth  and  prosperity. 

1  he  plaited  ruffles  disposed  in  semicircles  and 
waves  on  Mrs.  Rudd's  gown  were  known  as  robings, 
as  were  similar  Lindulatory  ruffles  on  Mrs.  Mercy 
Warren's  polonaise. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Horry  had  some  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  robings  made  for  the  gown  in  the 
shades  of  light  blue,  pale  green,  and  raisin  tints  of  the 
figures  of  the  brocade  of  the  gown.  The  dress,  fen, 
and  exact  atdtude  of  the  original  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Horry,  of  Hampton,  South  Carolina,  are  here  dis- 
played upon  Mrs.  Horry's  great-granddaughter. 
Mrs.  Horry  was  the  daughter  of  Eliza  Lucas 
Pinckney. 

Some  of  these  gowns  with  their  fal-lals  and  rob- 
ings show  to  me  plainly  the  source  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  whimsies.  He  never  wholly  escaped  the 
influence  of  The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  his  earliest  impor- 
tant work,  -but  carried  the  modes  of  that  day  into  all 
his  illustrations,  even  of  the  ancient  classics. 

In  addition  to  the  artists  named  in  the  previous 
chapter,  to  depicc  in  perfection  for  us  the  Levite, 
sacque,  and  cardinal,  we  have  Copley. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  Copley  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  he  sailed  for  Europe.  His 
son,  Lord  Lyndhurst, declared  late  in  life  that  Copic] 


Smybert  had 
died  when  he 
was  fourteen 
—  if  they  could 
havetaughthim 
anything.  After 
a  few  weeks 
he  started  for 
Italy,  where  he 
had,  as  congen* 
ial  travelling 
companions, 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  ]zard. 
Izard  was  a  rich 
South  Caro- 
linian indigo- 
p  I  an  ter^  who 
had   been  edu-  ""^  ^^'^^  ^"^^■ 

cated  in  England.  His  wife  was  Alice  de  Lancey  of 
New  York.  Copley  painted  their  portraits  in  Rome 
on  a  single  canvas.  This  was  his  first  group  and 
the  only  portraits  he  painted  while  in  Italy.  He  was 
to  receive  ;^'200  for  it ;  but  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  made  it  impossibie  for  Mr.  Izard  to  pay 
for  it  or  even  take  it.  After  Copley's  death  in  1815, 
his  widow  retained  it  for  ten  years,  when    Izard's 
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grandson,   Charles    Manigault,  found   it,   bought 

and  brought  it  to  Charleston,  and  the  ManigautT 
family  have  owned  it  till  this  year.  Mr.  Izard  is  in 
grayish  buff  broadcloth,  a  beautiful  tint  —  the  one 
described  by  Governor  Hutchinson  in  a  preceding 
chapter  of  this  book.  Mrs.  Izard  is  tn  Copley's 
favorite  blue-green,  but  a  much  better  color  than  his 
wife's  gown  because  greener  and  less  startling,  [t 
is  the  same  nasturtium-leaf  tint  as  the  sacque  of 
Mrs.  Mercy  Warren.  They  are  seated  on  eithfl 
side  of  a  table  with  gilt  frame  and  red  porphyry  topr 
The  furmture-covcring  and  draperies  arc  old-ros^^ 
damask.  In  the  middle  distance  can  be  seen  tl^| 
marble  group,  Orestes  and  Eiektra^  which  was  in 
the  Villa  Lodovisi.  Mrs.  Izard  has  apparently 
drawn  this  group,  and  shows  her  drawing  to  her  hus- 
band. The  Colosseum  is  in  the  background.  ^m 
Mrs.  Izard  was  a  graceful  and  beautiful  creatur^H 
and  her  great  refinement  is  shown  in  her  dress.  It 
was  at  a  time  when  filigree  trimmings  and  cheap  paste 
ornaments  were  much  worn,  but  her  dress  is  notice- 
ably simple.  Her  gown  is  a  Watteau  sacque  of  plain 
taffeta.  Her  gauze  apron  is  absolutely  plain,  and 
her  charming  cap  is  of  plaited  fine  mull  or  lawn,  and 
has  a  pretty  little  close  trimming  of  satin  ribbon. 
These  look  like  little  overlapping  squares,  but  it  is 
really  a  ribbon  ruche.  I  have  a  lace  cap  of  that 
date  with  the  precise  trimming,  and  it  is  made  of 
white  satin  ribbon  plaited  in  a  certain  manner,  witK 
the  plaits  turned  all  the  same  way,  and  not  sewed 
down  on  the  face  of  the  trimming,  but  left  loose  and 
pulled  over  flat  into  the  little  overlapping  lozenges. 
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This  same  shaped  cap,  sometimes  a  bit  longer, 
sometimes  smaller,  was  very  fashionable.  I  have 
grouped  'some  of  the  illustrations  from  Towm  and 
Country  on  page  486,  to  show  these  "  dormouse"  caps. 
These  are  said  to  be  portraits  of  London  women 
who  were  much  in  the  public  eye,  and  their  dresses 
serve  as  fashion-plates.  Little  white  ribbon  plaitings 
and  ruchings  and  robings  of  various  forms  are  on 
them  all.  Milhners  tired  their  brains  inventing  new 
robings,  and  brought  out  one  after  the  other  until 
the  fashion  was  worn  out  —  and  the  inventors  also. 

Copley  was  fortunately  a  great  lover  of  fine  dress. 
His  granddaughter  says  that  '*  the  beautiful  costumes 
which  we  admire  to-day  on  the  stately  portraits  of 
our  grandmothers*  times  were  the  results  of  his 
combined  taste  and  study."  He  had  theories  about 
women's  dressj  which  he  carried  out  with  scrupulous 
elaboration  in  his  portraits.  Not  only  the  dresSj  the 
hair,  the  jewels,  were  much  thought  upon,  but  other 
adjuncts  were  studied,  and  their  values  weighed; 
birds,  a  spaniel,  or  his  favorite  squirrel,  seen  in  sev- 
eral portraits,  were  never  painted  by  accident.  His 
own  dress  was  rich  and  full  of  color.  Trumbull  found 
him  in  rich  claret  color  —  a  favorite  either  of  his  or 
of  the  day,  for  it  is  seen  in  many  of  his  masculine 
portraits.  He  bought  in  Genoa,  in  1774,  lace  ruffles, 
silk  stockings,  rich  Genoese  velvet  for  a  coat,  and 
crimson  satin  to  line  it.  He  writes  to  his  wife,  "I 
believe  you  will  think  I  have  become  a  beau  to  dress 
in  so  rich  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  truly  1  am  a  little 
tinctured  ;  but  you  must  remember  you  thought  I 
was  too  careless  about  my  dress.      I  wish  to  reform 
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from  all  my  errors,  and  particularly  from  those 
are  most  painful  to  you." 

Aprons  varied  from  year  to    year  in  form. 
1744  they  were  worn  so  long  that  careless  girls 
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warned  severely  not  to  tread  upon  them  when  walk- 
ing, but  to  lift  them  daintily.  They  covered  the 
petticoat,  which  was  displayed  by  the  open-fronted 
robe.  Even  Queen  Anne  wore  these  aprons,  and 
they  often  formed  part  of  a  wedding  dress.  In  1752 
they  were  shortened.  A  year  or  two  later  efforts 
were  made  to  make  tbem  unfashionable,  but  a  lace 
apron  was  too  pretty  a  thing  and  too  costly  to  be 
lightly  cast  off.  They  appear  still  in  every  inven- 
tory. Sometimes  they  were  attached  to  a  stomacher 
and  were  then  usually  of  brocade.  In  the  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Izard  and  of  Mrs.  Cadwalader  in  this 
chapter  both  wear  handsome  lace  aprons.  Letters 
were  written  clamoring  for  patterns  for  drawn-work 
and  other  embroideries  for  aprons.  As  tidy  adjuncts 
to  preserve  che  dress,  aprons  lingered  to  our  own 
day.  The  sculptor  Nollekens  relates  that  bis  wife 
wore  on  her  wedding-day  "  a  sacque  and  petticoat 
of  the  most  expensive  brocaded  white  silk,  resem- 
bling network,  enriched  with  small  flowers,  which 
displayed  in  the  variation  of  the  folds  a  most  delicate 
shade  of  pink,  the  uncommon  beauty  of  which  was 
greatly  admired.  The  deep  and  pointed  stomacher 
was  exquisitely  guimped  and  pinked,  and  at  the  lower 
part  was  a  large  pin,  consisting  of  several  diamonds, 
confining  an  elegant  point  lace  apron."  This  de- 
scription, even  the  dress  of  pink,  might  serve  as  an 
attire  of"  Dorothy  Q.,"  Mrs.  Hancock  (given  in  this 
chapter).  The  gimped  and  pinked  stomacher,  lace 
apron,  and  cap  are  the  same. 

This  day  of  hoop  and  hood  was  one  of  curious 
contrasts  and  incongruities.     We  find  these  sacques 


neclCj  flowing   apparently  in    easy    undress    fashi  ■:'. 
Indeed,  the  name  "flying-gown*  was  given  to  these 

sacques.     We  find   the 

hood  thrown  negligen' 

on  the  head,  or  hangi 

dangling   on    the    afi 

and  the  apron,  certaini 

not  a  formal  dress,  was 

also    worn    everywhere. 

But    the   negligees   and 

.  .      ,    ^  -.^-"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  aban- 

^    r^'AM  ^^^"^   were   all    artificia 

■  /    fl^RvS  like  the  times.      Under- 

jj  iCfl'    'l^m  neath  chesacque, women 

^^H  ^^^P^^if  1L         ^^'^^    laced    up    in    the 

^^B «^H •  J^UL ^ft         fiercest    of  stays;     and 

N^l  ^^■•fij^T^*  ^K        under    the     hirbelowed 

petticoat    was     a     rigid 
hoop.     So  little  of  the 
bodice     was     definite 
outlined  that  such  heav 
^itays   seem   wholly   a 
pcrrtuous.      But  som 
times     the     gown 
without  a  sacque  ba 
and    then    the     cors 
were  worn   outside  the  chemisette,  and  formed 
bodice.    Sometimes  a  whaleboned  stoinucher  or  for 
body  was  worn  under  the  sacque.      There  was  neve 
any  total    ease   or  relaxation   for   the    body    of   the 
wearer;  for  if  the  stays  had  yielded,  the  hoop  still 
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dominated.     Variations  in  dress  during  these  years 
came  chiefly  through  changes  in  the  shape  of  hoops. 

»ln  1713  there  was  printed  in  Boston  a  pamphlet 
entitled  /f  Salyr^  in  P'erse,  origin  of  Ike  Whalebone 
Petticoa:.  This  was  not  the  first  straw  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blew.  As  usual  the  first  note 
of  alarm  came  from  the  parsons  ;  allusions  in  ser- 
mons show  that  hoops  were  trundling  into  Boston. 
In  1701  a  correspondent  of  Judge  Sewall's  had 
written  to  him  in  puritanical  alarm  of  hooped  petti- 
coats that  they  "trenched  on  morality."  In  1722  a 
little  book  was  offered  for  sale  in  Boston  for  a  few 
pennies,  "  intituled  "  Haop  Pettycoais  Arraigned  and 
Cmdemn^d  by  ike  L.ight  of  Nature  and  Trains  of  God. 
Evidently  Judge  Sewalt  did  not  regard  them  as 
immoral  or  irreligious,  for  he  permitted  his  grand- 
daughter, Mary  Hirst,  to  receive  one  from  her 
bridegfoom,  William  Pepperell,  as  a  wedding  gift. 
Soon  hoop  coats,  hooped  coats,  hooped  petticoats, 
long-bone  hoops,  short-bone  hoops^  hooping  hoi* 
land,  Quhaill  bone,  and  reeds  were  offered  for  sale 
on  all  sides.  Thrifty  Merchant  Amory  in  1728 
shipped  back  to  England  a  consignment  of  petti- 
coats because  they  were  too  scant  in  width  to  wear 
with  hoops.  Some  of  these  hoops  were  five  yards 
in  circumference.  Bell  hoops  were  offered  in  T731  ; 
fan  hoops  in  1758.  Pocket  hoops  to  spread  out 
the  paniers  were  worn  on  each  hip  in  1750.  Mrs. 
Delany  wrote  thus  in  1756  :  — 

"  Hoops  are  as  flat  as  if  made  of  pasteboard,  and  as  stiff, 
the  shape  sloping  from  the  hip  and  spreading  at  the  bottom. 
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enormous  but  nat  so  ugly  as  the  n^uare  hoops.      Xhei 
hopei  they  wiH  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  atid  two 
fine  fashjona:ble  ladies  appeared  at  Court  with  very  imall  onts. 
1  expect  soon  to  see  the  other  extreme  of  thrcad^papcr  hi 
and  no  hoops^  and  from  appearing  like  so  many  hlou'rt  A 
ders  we  shall  look  like  so  many  hdkim  stalking  about." 


The  word  "pannier"  applied  to  a  hoop  has  c 
of  the  strangest  and  most  distasteful,  as  well  as  si 
derivations  of  any  of  our  many  strange  dress  names. 
It  is  such  a  "witless  bravery  "  —  to  use  Shakesperd^H 
words.     A  well-known  official,  a  Master  of  Requesl^^ 
named   Panier  or   Panmer>  perished  in  a  shipwreck 
on  his  voyage  home  to   France  from  the  Antilles, 
and  his  name  was  given  to  an  article  of  dress  which 
might  well  have  had  the  same  name  in  a  less  hecd- 
less  and  heartless  way.      Kor  some  time  the  lar^H 
panniers  went  by  the   name  maitre  des  requites,    ^^^ 
think   none   but   French   women   could   have   done 
this.  ^1 

The  pretty  sacque-gown  of  Mrs.  Carroll  was  mao^^ 
to  wear  with  a  much  larger  hoop  than  is  shown  in  thg 
photograph  ;  a  pantiier  hoop,  too,  which  natural^^f 
could  not  be  supplied  in  1903.  ^^ 

But  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  portraits 
display  the  hoop  when  we  remember  its  dominance. 
Artists  both  in  F.ngland  and  America  seem  to  have 
been  a  bit  shy  about  perpetuating  such  extremes  as 
commode  and  hoop.  Madam  Fluckcr's  p<)>'tt4^B 
painted  by  Feke  gives  a  faithful  presentation  0^^ 
the  Boston  hoop  of  her  day  worn  below  a  fiercel 
laced  and  lengthened  waist;  she  looks  like  a  mai 
of  honor  of  the   English  court.      She  was  a  ve 
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fashionable  woman  and  she  had  the  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, the  elegant  carriage  of  her  family.  She  was 
Judith  Bowdoiri,  sister  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  who 
founded  Bowdoin  College.  She  was  born  March, 
lyig  ;  and  in  1744  was  married  to  Thomas  Kliicker. 
This  portrait  must  have  been  painted  at  about  this 
time. 

Several  of  her  kinsfolk  are  shown  in  these  pages ; 
for  they  seem,  as  a  family,  to  have  Joved  to  have 
their  portraits  painted.  They  had  great  wealth,  and 
they  were  handsome  ;  two  very  good  reasons  for  this 
love  of  placing  their  faces  on  canvas.  I  should  fancy 
they  were  both  proud  and  vain  —  they  had  reason  to 
be  —  of  themselves  and  each  other.  I  can  see  little 
harm  in  having  pride  in  handsome  and  good  and 
intelligent  men»  and  in  handsome  and  good  and  lov- 
able women  ;  nor  can  I  see  how  any  woman  could 
be  so  handsome  and  not  be  vain.  It  is  an  amiable 
and  harmless  faiSing,  one  we  would  all  doubtless 
succumb  to  had  we  the  faces  of  these  Bowdoins  and 
their  ilk.  Lady  Temple  was  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Flucken      Her   head   by  Copley  is  on  a  later  page. 

Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  visited  Lady  Temple  in  New 
York  in  the  first  years  of  our  national  existence,  and 
she  made  a  profound  impression  on  him.  "  The 
greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw/'  he  writes,  "  notwith- 
standing her  age.  To  a  well  proportioned  form,  a 
perfectly  fair  skin,  and  completely  adjusted  features, 
is  added  a  soft  but  majestic  air ;  an  easy  and  pleasing 
sociability^  a  vein  of  fine  sense  which  commands 
admiration  and  infuses  delight.  Her  dress  is  ex- 
ceedingly neat  and  becoming,  but  not  gay.     She  is 
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now  a  grandmother;  her  real  age  is  forty-four,  but 


1  should  not 


than  twenty-two. 


I 


ippose  ner  m 

Besides  the  portrait  of  Lf 
and  this  fine  head  by  Copley,  I  have  a  photoyiraph  of 
a  head  of  her  by  Gilbert  Stuart  painted  in  1806: 
and  John  Trumbull  painted  a  family  group,  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Temple  and  two  children,  which  I 
have  not  deemed  interesting  or  pronounced  enough 
as  to  costume  to  reproduce  herein. 

Lady  Temple  was,  as  may  be  seen  in  her  portrai 
what  old  Pepys  called  "a  good-bodied  woman, 
not  over-thick." 

Many   New  England  families  were  assiduous 
having  their  portraits  painted.     The  members  of  the 
Pepperell  family,  I   am  sure,  were  unfailing  in  thj^ 
duty.  ^H 

There  were  in  the  Pepperell  homestead  at  Kitter)', 
Maine,   fifty   family   portraits,  some   h\    hoops    and 
furbelows.     The  assigned  dates  of  these  began  about 
the   year   lyjo.      This   noble  array  has   been 
banded;  the  whereabouts  of  about  twenty  of 
fifty  are  known.      Not  only  members  of  the  fk 
were  painted,  but  friends  gave  portraits  of  themse! 
to  each  other.     Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Sir  Willi 
Pepperell   thus  exchanged.      The  splendid    Co 
portrait  of  Colonel  Scott  was  painted  for  his  friend, 
Joshua  Winslow. 

Smart-looking,  high-colored  embroidered  stavs 
were  worn  outside  a  chemisette.  One  continually 
meets  with  mention  of  stays  in  descrjptiuns  ot  full- 
dress  costume,  but  I  cannot  recall  seeing  them  in 
portraits.     I  have  seen  a  few  that  were  like  a  deep, 
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pointed,  heavily  boned  waistband,  with  straps  at  the 
shoulders.  In  1734  stays  were  woni  extremely  low, 
and  again  in  1795,  when  a  paragraph  in  the  Times 
declared,  in  a  satirical  comment  on  the  fashions,  that 
"  corsettes  about  six  inches  long,  and  a  slight  buffbn 
tucker  of  two  inches  high,  are  now  the  only 
defensive  paraphernalia  of  our  fashionable  beUes 
between  the  necklace  and  the  apron  strings."     The 


Blue  Stays  with  White   Kid  Welts. 

high  Stays  worn  at  several  periods  were  very  ugly, 
and  produced  an   unnatural-looking  figure. 

These  were,  to  use  the  extreme  expression  of 
approval  from  the  Itps  of  the  fribbles  of  the  day, 
"in  the  high  kkk  of  fashion."  Another  expressive 
phrase  from  a  jesting  rhyme, — 

"Last  Sunday  at  St.  James's  prayers 
I  dresr  in  al!  my  whalebone  airs," 

seems  to  display  to  us  in  the  two  words  "  whalebone 
airs  "  as  clear  a  picture  of  the  stiffly  boned  stays  and 
hoop  as  could  be  given  by  the  ordinary  adjectives  of 
an  entire  sentence. 
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We  learn  of  these  gay  stays    through   the  vet 
prosaic  record  of  articles  stolen  ;  cherry  color  seem^' 
to  have  been  a  favorite  tint  for  them.     An  adver^^^ 
tisement  of  stolen  goods  runs  thus: —  IH 

"  A  black  silk  petticoat  with  a  red  and  white  calico  bor- 
der, cherry-coluured  stays  trimmed  wtth  blue  and  silver, 
a  red  and  dove-culaured  damask  guwn  fiuwerej  with  lar^c 
trees,  a  yellow  satin  apron  trimmed  with  white  Persian,  and 
muslin  head-cloths  with  crow-fnoi  edging,  double  ruiHe* 
with  Bne  edging,  a  black  silk  furbclawcd  scarf  and  a  spotted 
hood." 


Among  the  goods  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  priiitef, 
which  were  stolen  from  his  Philfidelphia  house  in 
1750,  was  a  pair  of  women's  stays,  covered  with 
white  tabby  before  and  dove-colored  tabby  behind, 
with  two  large  steel  hooks.  Another  pair  is  de- 
scribed as  cherry  colored,  with  white  kid  welts  and 
silver  lace  edgjnig.  A  pair  of  stays  is  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  which  are  light  blue  silk  with  "white  kid 
welts."  They  were  costly  and  deservedly  so,  as 
they  were  difficidt  to  shape,  and  to  make  neatly  ; 
often  a  pair  would  contain  sixty  or  seventy  pieces 
of  material,  all  carefully  cut  from  a  rigid  pattern, 
I  have  counted  over  eighty  pieces  in  one  pai^H 
Whole  fronted  and  laced  in  the  back  was  the  rule 
of  the  day  in  shape.  Stern  busks  give  added 
ness  of  form. 

The   eighteenth   century  witnessed   many  pi 
adjuncts  of  dress   besides  the  engageants,  the   fur- 
belows, and  hurley-burlies.  ^M 


:  ruic 
Ijji^^ 


Every  lady  carried  a  fan.     It  was  an  indispensable 
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part  of  a  costume*  The  eighteenth  century  wit- 
nessed the  apotheosis  of  the  fan.  The  fan  was  so 
distinctly  French  in  "spirit"  that  I  hardly  think  of 
one  as  impor- 
tant in  Ameri- 
can dress,  while 
no  Frent'h  cos- 
came  was  com- 
plete without 
one.  The  man- 
agement of  a  fan 
seems  to  have 
been  a  study  in 
el egance  and 
grace,  and  the 
plebeian  seldom 
learned  to  man- 
age her  fan  well, 
even  when  by 
ci  rcumstance 
she  acquired 
one. 

I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  give  a 
history    of    the 

fan  or  its  use.  [t  has  been  ably  done  by  a  com- 
petent hand  and  by  a  Frenchman,  Octave  Uzanne. 
When  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  were 
more  than  five  hundred  manufacturers  of  fans  in 
PariSj  we  may  know  that  many  of  the  beautiful  things 
came  to  America.  We  have  seen  how  eagerly 
Madam  Symonds  sought  them  in  16B5- 


Fans  and  Piece  of  Brocade   Cowr.    Worn  by 
Mrs.  John  Adams. 
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In  the  first  news-letters  appear  these  advertise- 
ments :  — 

**■  Geurge  Harding  lately  from  London,  now  at  Mr.  John 
Potters,  Confectioners,  Mountcth  a.11  sorts  of  Fans  as  well 
as  any  Dane  in  old  England.  He  likewise  hath  2.  large 
Sorlment  of  Curious  Mounts  which  he  will  dispose  of  very 
Reasonably,  not  purposing  to  stay  long  in  These  Farts." 


Old  Painted  Kid  Fan. 

By  1732  other  fan-mounirers  had  come  to  town, 
and  set  up  business  on  Beacon  Street,  near  the 
Common. 

"  The  Person  that  mounts  Fans  having  a  Parcel  Just 
arriv'd.  AH  Gentlewomen  that  Desire  to  be  Supplv'd  may 
have  them.  She  Intending  to  Mount  no  more  desires  they 
would  be  spcedv  in  Coming.*' 

Soon  several  Boston  women  supported  themselves 
by  fan-making  and  mending.     All  kinds  of  scenes 
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and  legends  found  their  way  on  to  the  French  fan, 

until,  as  a  correspondent  wrote  to  qne  of  the  fashion 
journals,  a  lady  hardly  knew  whether  to  blush  before 
or  behi  nd  her  fan.  Under  the  term  "  classical,"  almost 
anything  could  be  brought  before  the  public;  and 
drawings  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  other- 
wise were,  with  that  single  word  for  apology,  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  to  admire,  I  suspect  that  Mary, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Vans,  who  painted  fans  in 
Boston,  knew  naught  of  these  "  classical  "  subjects. 
NeaHy  all  the  dresses  of  this  century  had  breast- 
knots  ;  and  every  order  sent  to  England  contained 
breast-knots.  Washington  ordered  them  for  wife 
and  stepdaughter.  You  may  see  them  in  many  of 
the  portraits  in  this  book.  They  were  apparently 
simple  enough.  But  I  presume  then,  as  now,  there 
were  some  women  who  could  not  tie  a  graceful,  pretty 
knot.  They  have  been  made  with  tasselled  ends,  or 
agletted,  as  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  writer  in 
1720  said:  — 

"As  the  hreast-knoi  allows  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in 
the  delicate  choice  of  colors  and  disposition  of  figure,  I 
think  it  may  be  indulged,  but  very  spariiigly^  and  rather 
with  a  carelessness  than  the  least  affectation.  It  seems 
there  is  a  fashion  even  in  the  colors  of  ribbons,  and  I  have 
observed  a  beautiful  purple  to  be  lately  the  general  mode. 
It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  cobr  that  recommends  it,  so 
much  as  the  symbol  it  is  said  to  bear." 

Without  books  on  costume  one  might  know  that 
flowers  were  soon  to  appear  in  dress  at  this  time. 
For  English  gardens  were  being  most  thought  upon; 
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Addison,  Pope,  Thomson^  Mason,  Shenstone,  had 
written  upon  gardening  and  gardens,  Linnaeus 
was  laying  out  a  system  of  botany.  It  was  a  day 
of  arbors,  of  summer-houses,  of  grottos.  A  tove 
of  flowers  was  the  rage.  Ladies  made  wonderful  her- 
bariums and  illustrated  flower  beds;  others  painted 


Carved  Ivary  Fart. 

and  embroidered  flowers ;  and  Mrs.  Delanv  cur 
wonderful  flowers  from  paper.  Waxen  and  sitken 
flowers  were  made,  and  flowers  of  shell.  Whole 
dresses  were  ei^ibroidered  with  flowers.  Natural 
flowers  even  appeared  upon  the  breakfast  table> 
where  I  fancv  no  one  had  seen  them  since  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  had  them. 

With  the  interest  in  gardens  and  in  botany  came 
an  assumption  of  rural  simplicity  in  dress,  came  the 
wear  of  natural  flowers.     Fair  Evelyn  Byrd  wreath< 
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her  simple  straw  hat  with  a  garland  of  country  blos- 
soms. Oi'  course  these  flowers  quickly  faded,  and 
a  withered  knoc,  dull  of  color  and  dead  of  leaf,  is 
neither  beautiful  nor  becoming ;  and  soon  a  new 
means  was  found  to  keep  these  graceful  breast- 
bouquets  fresh.     Horace  Walpole  writes  in  1754:  — 

"  A  new  fashion  has  my  Ladv  Henry  brought  from 
France  ;  rt  is  a  un  funnel  covtrcd  with  green  ribbon  and 
it  holds  water,  which  the  ladies  wear  to  keep  their  bouquets 
fresh." 

This  was  a  clumsy  thing,  and  more  delicate  sub- 
stances were  soon  sought,  silver  and  glass,  I  was 
'much  puzzled  by  the  advertisement  in  the  Eoslon 
Evening  Past  of  July  26,  1756,  and  in  subsequent 
New  England  newspapers,  of"  Bosom  Bottles."  f 
now  believe  them  to  be  small,  flat  glasses,  covered 
with  green  ribbon  perhaps,  like  Lady  Henry's 
which,  filled  with  water,  were  worn  in  the  stomacher 
of  the  dress,  and  in  which  the  stems  of  "bosom 
flowers  "  were  placed.  I  found  two  of  these  bottles, 
of  a  flattened  pear  shape,  about  four  inches  in  ex- 
treme length,  of  ribbed  glass,  thrown  in  an  old 
trunk  which  had  held  for  nearly  a  century  an  hon- 
ored great'great-aunt's  maiden  finery.  1  his  owner- 
ship was  a  bit  puzzling  when  we  considered  the 
accompanying  story  of  the  purpose  and  being  of 
the  bottles.  And  it  always  seemed  to  amuse  all 
who  saw  them  and  heard  the  family  tradition,  which 
was  that  these  two  curious,  flat,  opalescent  glasses 
were  infants'  nursing-bottJes.  It  was,  one  can  see, 
a  very  natutal  perversion  of  their  name  and  nature. 
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But  when  their  true  use  was  discovered  to  us 
understood    why    Aunt    Vryling    Phillips    cherishi 
them   throughout   her  long,  unmarried   life-      Tb* 
were  mementoes  of  a  happy  girlhood;  some  lover's 
gift  of  rose  or  violet  perfumed  to  her  for  half  a  cci 
tury  these  curious  bosom  bottles. 

We  must  not   fall    into   the    notion    that  evi 
American  or  every  English  woman  wore  a  brocal 
or  satin  gown  or  petticoats.     There  were  working 
women  who  had  clothes  simple  of  shape  and  si 
You  can  see  similar  ones  in  Hogarth  if  you  will, 
in  other  works  of  his  day. 

This  dress,  consisting  of  a  warm,  wool  gown  with 
double-puffed  sleeve,  with  linen  kerchief  and  colh 
white  or  woollen  apron,  and  loose  hood  tied  und;^ 
the  chin,  was  seen  in  scores  of  prints;  such  asj 
instance,  Tempest's  Cries  of  Lovdm,  1702.     If  tM 
scene  be  without-doors,  a  hat  surmounts  the  hood. 
A  young  woman  would  have  her  bodice   laced  or 
strapped,    and    have    ribbons    on     her    shoes,    and 
pockets  on   her  aprons,  and   would  wear  mittens^^ 
Sometimes  the   overskirt  was   turned   up   to    for^H 
what  is  known  as  a  washer-woman's  skirt  or  apron^^ 
and  was  used  by  ballad-mongers,  and  the  sellers  of 
the  gazettes  and  news-letters  —  all  tiny  sheets  ^ — 1 
a  deep  pocket  to  hold  their  wares.      A  street  vend* 
cnuld  also  and   did   carry  a  basket  on   her  arm, 
which  she  displayed    her  "Dutch   biskets,"   lac< 
minikin   pins,  cotton   reels  or  ribbons. 

The  skirt  did  not  touch  the  ground,  and  the 
shoes  had  low  heels;  the  neck  was  protected  by  the 
hood,  and  the  eyes  shaded  by  the  hat  brim  ;  and  1 
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■  think  it  altogether  s.  neat,  trim,  comfortable,  watm, 
sensible  dress ;  one  which  could  be  adopted  for 
working-women  with  advantage  to-day.  The  only 
improvement  would  be  to  have  the  hair  show  a  bit 
under  the  hood  ;  for  a  woman's  face  never  seems 
rightly  framed  unless  her  hair  shows. 

1  have  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter  a  descrip- 
tion written  by  an  old  gentleman  for  the  Old  Colony 
Memorial  at  the  meeting  at  Plymouth  in  1810  to 
celebrate  the  two  hundredth  year  of  the  settlement 
of  Plymouth.  He  thus  described  the  dress  of  plain 
country  women,  in  the  years  from  1750  to  the 
Revolution  :  — 

"  As  for  the  women,  old  and  young,  they  wore  flannel 
gowns  in  winter.  The  young  women  wore  wrappers  in 
[he  summer,  and  about  their  ordinary  business  they  did  not 
wear  stockings  and  shoes.  They  were  usually  contented 
with  one  calico  gown,  and  another  of  camel's  hair  goods  i 
and  some  had  them  made  of  poplin.  The  sleeves  were 
short  ami  did  not  come  beluw  the  elbow, 

**  On  holidays  they  wore  one,  two,  or  three  ruffles  on 
each  arm.  They  wore  long  gloves  coming  up  to  the  elbow, 
fastened  by  what  were  calted  glove-tightens,  made  of  black 
horsehair.  They  wore  aprons  made  of  checked  linen  or 
cottud,  and,  for  holiday  use,  of  white  cotton,  lawn  or 
cambric. 

"They  seldom  wore  caps  when  about  their  ordinary 
affairs;  but  thev  had  two  kinds.  One  kind  they  wore 
when  they  meant  to  be  much  dressed  up.  One  was  called 
a  strap-cap  ;  it  came  under  the  chin  1  the  other  was  called 
round-cord  cap,  and  did  not  come  over  the  ears. 

"They  wore  thick  leather,  thin  leather,  and  braadcloth'* 
sbocs,  all  with  heels  zn  inch  and  a  half  high.     These  had 
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peaked  toes,  turned  up  in  a  point  at  the  toes-      They  gt 
eralty  had  small^  very  small  muffs  j  and  some  vrore 
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thing  the  fifty 


fashiom 


rs  of  stationary' 
were  not  idle,  —  in  iace-making.  That  prospered. 
More  laces  were  made,  and  more  kinds  of  laces  were 
made,  than  ever  before.  Beautiful  new  laces  w 
invented.  Every  one  wore  lace.  Men's  neclc 
vied  with  women's  "  heads/*  There  seemed  a 
lace  enough  for  all  demands. 

Madame  de   Pompadour  died  in  1764  after  m 
than  twenty    years   of  absolute  control  of   Fre 
internal    politics,    foreign   affairs,    the    French    ki 
and  fashions.      Du    Barry  reigned  in  her  stead  over 
the  king  and  the  modes.      Poor  France!   under  hi 
everythnig  and  everybody  sunk  very  low;   too   I 
for   Marie  Antoinette,  when  she   became   queen   in 
1774,  to  succeed  in  pulling  up  again. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 
woman's   hair 


"  But  if  a  woman  have  long  ha'ir.,  it  is  a  glory  to  her^  for  her 
hair  is  given  to  her  as  a  covering,"  ,,  ■    l- 

*  *  — 1  Corinthians  xj.   15. 


''  ^  they  would  keep  under  a  power  as  they  ought  to  do  there 
should  not  any  Tussocks  nor  Tufts  be  seen  as  there  bei  nor 
such  laying  out  of  the  haire ;  nor  braiding  it  to  have  it  open. 
Of  these  Tussocks  laid  out  now-a~days  there  is  no  mention  made 
in  the  Scripture;  because  they  were  not  yet  come  to  be  so  far  out 
of  order  as  to  lay  out  their  hair  in  such  tussocks  and  tufts." 

—  "  Sermon  to  '  His  Sisters  the  Women,'  "  Bishop  Latimer,  1 5 50. 


*■*■  Seabank  Hog  did  say  that  she  would  pull  off"  her  head-clothes 
and  come  to  them  in  her  hair,  like  a  parcel  of  pitiful  beggarly 
black  curs  that  they  were." 

—  Testimony  at  Trial  ia  New  Hampshire,  Mary  Rank,  1686. 
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CHAPTKR   XIX 


WOMAN  S    HAIR 


HE  portraits  of  Englishwomen  contem- 
porary with  our  first  colonists,  and  the 
earliest  (.lortraits  we  have  of  the  wives 
of  the  emigrants,  show  little  hair,  and 
that  little  simply  dressed.  The  Lady 
Armine  has  priin  stiff  curls  at  either  side  of  the 
face,  while  a  few  stray  curls  may  lie  on  the  fore- 
head. Rebecca  Rawson  has  Jike  ringlets.  Penel- 
ope Winslow's  are  more  luxuriant  and  beautiful. 
I  n  general,  boweverj  the  hair  is  severely  covered 
with  caps  and  veils  and  scarfs  and  the  omnipresent 
hood,  so  that  we  really  have  little  notion  of  their 
mode  of  hair-dressing. 

Were  you  to  judge,  however,  from  the  sermons  of 
the  Puritan  preachers,  you  would  fancy  that  the  heads 
of  New  England  women  were  dressed  like  the  heads 
at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Even  the  Massa- 
chusetts court  complained  of  the  "  cutting  and  curl- 
ing and  laying  out  of  the  hair  especially  among  the 
younger  sort."  One  parson  said  severely,  "The 
special  sin  of  women  is  pride  and  haughtinessj  and 
that  because  they  arc  generally  ignorant  and  worth- 
less," I  wish  I  knew  what  Madam,  the  parson's  wife, 
said  to  him  about  that  last  clause,  after  the  service 
was  ended.      A  comet  was  seen  in  the  sky  in  1683, 
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and  our  Puritan  forbears  were  fearsome  indeed  a 
wonder,  increave  Mather,  of  course,  hinted  tba 
vanity  and  extravagance  of  his  sober  Boston  neigh- 
bors were  attracting  the  tail  of  the  comet ;  and  be 
caUed  out;  '*  Will  not  the  haughty  daughters  of  Zion 
refrain  their  pride  in  apparell?       Wiil  they  lay  our 

their     baJr»   and    wear 


their  false  locks,  their 
borders,  and  towers 
like  comets  about  their 
heads  ?  "  You  would 
fancy  the  women  wore 
court  head-dresses, 
commodes,  from  what 
he  said;  but  1  presume 
they  were  all  sitting 
there  in  a  row  with 
their  demure  black 
hoods  over  their  little 
coifs,  and  not  one  curlj 
M^da.      ;       .gni.  hair  showing. 

The  curling  and  laying  out  of  the  hair  objected 
to  so  bitterly  by  the  Puritan  magistrates  was,  I 
believe,  a  French  fashion  which  had  been  quicklj^— 
adopted  in  England.  A  parting  was  made  hor^f 
zontally  across  the  forehead  and  this  front  hair  cut 
short  and  curled  loosely,  *"  as  our  Knglish  women 
wear  their  hair."  The  hair  was  knotted  at  the  hack 
and  a  brush  ofcurls  or  a  great  roll  with  a  few  dangling 
ringlets  spread  nut  at  the  sides.  You  may  see  thi 
in  scores  of  Knglish  and  French  portraits.  The 
knots  of  curis  were  generally  artificial  and  were  oft 
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called  "a  pair  of  perukes."     In  a.  letter  written  by 

Knollys,  In  Chalmers's  Life  of  Mary  ^een  of  Scots y 
we   read  that  Queen  Mary  wore  them  at  one  time. 

*■*  Marv  Seatnn,  who  is  praised  to  be  (he  finest  busker, 
the  finest  dresser  of  a  woman's  head  of  hair  whereof  wc 
have  seen  divers  experiences  since  her  coming  hither,  among 
other  pretty  devices  yesterday,  she  did  set  such  a  curled  hair 
upon  ihe  Queen  that  was  said  to  be  a  Peruke  that  showed  verv 
delicatelv  ■,  and  every  other  dav  she  hach  a  new  device  of 
head-dressing  without  any  cose,  and  yet  setCeth  forth  woman 
gaylie  well." 

Poor  Mary  !  "  pleased  with  a  rattle — tickled  with 
a  straw;"  having  her  fast-whitening  locks  dressed 
diversely  to  help  to  pass  her  dragging  days. 

The  "cutting  of  the  hair  of  the  younger  sort" 
was,  I  think,  a  cutting  of  the  hair  across  the  fore- 
head in  a  fashion  known  to  us  ten  years  ago  by 
the  word  "  bang."  Many  Puritan  men  and  women 
wore  their  hair  thus  cut.  Higginson,  in  writing  of  the 
Indians  in  1692,  said,  "  Their  hair  is  generally  black, 
and  cut  before  like  our  gentlewomen's."  The  false 
hair  (if  any  really  was  worn)  must  have  been  these 
same  bunches  of  curls  called  also"  heart  breakers," 
Mr.  Felt  gives  an  account  of  one  bill  in  Sa!em  in  1679 
for  wire,  catgut,  and  hair  for  a  woman's  head-gear. 

These  heart-breakers  are  familiarized  to  us  by 
many  portraits,  among  them  those  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  who  seems  to  have  worn  them  for  many 
years.  An  old  copperplate  print  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  given  many  years  ago  to  a  systematically 
idle  little  girl,  as  "  a  reward  for  proficiency  in  her 
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French  exercises/'  has  always  been  carefully  preserved 
as  the  sole  prize  she  ever  received  for  scholarship  ottzj 
anything;  and  it  is  reproduced  in  these  pages.  ^^ 

Madame  de  Sevigne  thus  wrote  to  her  daughter 
of  this  piode:^ — 

"  Knot  the  hair  low  at  the  back  of  the  bead  so  as  not  to 
conceal  either  its  purity  of  outline  or  its  harmonious  propor- 
tions. The  short*  undergrowth  '  of  hair  id  light  curb  on  ihe 
forehead  gtves  piquancy  to  the  phvsiognomv, while  bunches  of 
light  ringlets  at  the  temples  add  softness  to  the  expression." 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  as 
a  contemporary  of  the  first  generation  born  to  the 
American  colonist.  She  was  born  in  1626,  died  in 
1696.  She  seems  so  modern,  so  fully  in  the  spirit 
of  our  own  time  when  compared  with  our  Yankee 
forefathers.  These  ringlets  at  the  side  were  some- 
times called  in  France  mustaches.  After  a  time 
they  were  not  cut  in  short  bunches,  but  hung  in 
long  ringlets  over  the  bosom. 

It  would  seem  strange  and  doubtful  to  draw  the 
early  residents  of  Boston  and  New  York  with  these 
bunches  of  curls,  but  wc  shotdd  certahily  err  if  wc 
did  not  do  so.  These  heart-breakers  were  sometimes 
wired  that  they  might  flutter  alluringlyj  and  stand 
out  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  like  butterfly  wings. 
The  stern  old  Puritan  Stubbes  writes  of  them  :  — 

"Then  foUowcth  the  irimming  and  tricking  of  their 
heades,  in  laying  out  their  haire  to  ihc  shcwej  whiche  of 
force  must  be  curled,  fristed,  and  crisped,  laid  out  (a  world 
to  see)  on  wreathes  and  borders^  from  one  earc  to  another. 
And   least  it  should  fall  down,  it  is  vnder  propped  with 
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forks^  wiers,  and  I  cannot  tell  what,  like  grim  sterne  mon 
sters,  rather  than  chaste  Christian  matrones." 

An  old  Puritan  preacher  named  Perkins,  dehounc- 
ing  "  curled  and  embroidered  hair,"  called  those  knots 
ofcuris  "winkles,"  and  another  called  them  "wink- 
a-peeps."  The  word  winkle  is  a'  good  one  to  choose 
for  etymological  research.  It  is  allied  to  winkers, 
blinkers,  or  blindersj  part  of  the  harness  of  a  horse's 
head,  worn  relatively  as  were  these  winkles  on  a 
woman's  head.  As  for  wink-a-peep,  under  the  spell- 
ing win-co-pipe,  we  find  that  this  is  a  folk-name  for 
the  scarlet  pimpernel.  I  have  noted  that  the  history 
of  dress  is  allied  to  the  fine  arts  ;  it  is  also  in  close 
connection  with  the  sciences,  especially  botany. 

Another  reference  to  perukes,  this  time  by  Pepys, 
on  March  24,  1662,  runs  thus  :  — 

** Comes  La  Bell  Pierce  to  see  my  wife;  and  to  bring 
her  a  pair  uf  peruques  of  hair,  as  the  fashion  now  is  for 
ladies  to  wear ;  which  are  pretty  and  ot"  my  wife's  own 
hair;  or  else  I  should  not  endure  them." 

Three  years  later  he  notes  her  beginning  to  wear 
"  light  locks,  white  almost/'  which  made  her  look 
very  pretty. 

At  this  time  women  wore  periwigs  under  their 
riding  hats,  and  brought  down  the  indignant  verse 
of  the  Quaker  EUwood  :  — 

'*  Some  women  (Oh  the  Shame,)  like  ramping  Rigs 
Ride  (launcing  in  their  powder 'd  Perrisvigi*.'' 

"  Female  wigs/*  as  they  were  advertised  in  the 
News  Letter^,  had  their  times  and  seasons,  but  these 
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said  times  and  seasons  were  short.  Pepys  tells  with 
repulsion  that  on  a  June  day  in  i666  he  saw  the 
maids  of  honor  walking  on  the  galleries  at  White 
Hall  dressed  tn  riding  garb,  "with  coats  and  doub- 
lets with  deep  skirts  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine, 
and  with  periwigs  and  hats/'      He  adds,  *'  It  was  a 

sight  that  did  not 
please  me,"  The 
Spectator,  No.  435, 
speaks  of  ladies  in 
ridingdressand  peri- 
wigs. A  hundred 
years  after  Pepys,  in 
Nus^enl's  Travfh, 
1766,  some  fair 
dames  are  described 
as  wearing  bagwigs. 
I  cannot  think  that 
wigs  were  common 
wtar;  certainly  not 
within  doors. 

The  style  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  for  a 
time  became  some- 
what mean  in  ap- 
pearance.      It   is   a 

-  Peggy   ■  Charrplin.  ^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^^^ 

and  all  faces  that  a  woman's  countenance  should 
have  a  certain  framing  of  hair.  It  is  better,  even, 
to  have  it  brought  down  smoothly  in  front  of  and 
over  the  ears,  or  to  let  it  hang  in  shiny  ringlets,  or 
to  have  it  in  a  trovvzlej  than  to  have  it  drawn  back 
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tightly  from  the  face,  strained  back,  so  that  it  scarcely 
shows.      I   would  rather  see  a  creation   like    Marie 

Antoinette's  (see  it,  not  wear  it)  than  to  see  the  face 

bare,    with    no    hair    In 

view. 

The  portrait  of  Mar- 
tha Washington  when 
she  was  the  Widow 
Custis  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  period 
when  women's  hair  was 
very  little  in  evidence. 
This  portrait  was 
painted  by  John  Wool- 
aston,  an  artist  who 
was  painting  in  Phila- 
delphia as  early  as  1758. 
He  too,  was  influenced 
by  Kneller ;  and  his 
work  is  cold  and  meagre, 
though  we  are  led  to 
think     otherwise    from  ,,    ^  .       n- 

,  ...  .,  Head  trom  nacaca^moi. 

the  enthusiastic  tribute 

of   that   clever^    gifted    man    of  many   enthusiasms, 

Francis    Hopkinson,  "the  Signer." 

As  soon  as  the  roll  known  to  us  as  the  pompa- 
dour came  into  vogue,  hair-dressing  was  much  more 
elegant.  It  varied  little  for  fifty  years  save  in  the 
size  of  the  roll. 

»We  see  the  various  heights  and  forms  of  this  roll 
in  the  portraits  by  Leiy,  such  as  that  of  fair 
Evelyn   Byrd,  and   likenesses  of  other  pretty  Vir- 
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ginians;  we  see  it  in  the  Feke  and  Smybert  and 
Blackburn  portraits  reproduced  in  this  book.  The 
date,  in  general,  is  given  of  each,  and  the  slight 
changes  can  be  watched. 

When  we  read  In  the  Boston  News  Letter  of 
1768  that  "  Black  and  White  and  Yellow  Poma- 
tum is  from  Six  Coppers  to  two  Shillings  a  Roll," 
and  in  New  York  newspapers  that  "  Orange  Butter 
for  Ladies^  Rolls  "  is  for  sale,  we  know  a  change  has 
come  in  the  wearing  of  the  hair.  Soon  powdering- 
pufFs,  and  powdcring-bags,  and  powderlng-machines 
are  advertised;  and'*  Hair  powder  plain  and  scented," 
blue,  brown,  marechal,  and  white.  Great  hair-rolls, 
and  puffs  and  cushions  appear  likewise.  A  tower  was 
rising,  —  a  /rt/fmrf/fl^r^tff,  which  was  soon  to  assume 
vast  heights.  Like  everything  else  worn  by  prett}' 
women,  these  high  constructions  were  admired  by 
fond  lovers.  One  of  the  latter  wrote  of  his  Hart- 
ford sweetheart,  "  Her  hair  covered  her  cushion  as 
a  plate  of  most  beautiful  enamel  frosted  with  silver/* 

The  history  of  the  use  of  hair-powder  is  some- 
what obscure.  We  can  gather  it  from  scattered 
references,  such  as  this  in  an  account-book  of  the 
year  1634,  noted  In  Whi  taker's  History  of  Craven. 
"  Paid  for  a  Quayle  pipe  for  poudring  hair."  A 
quail  pipe  was  a  call  for  alluring  quail;  it  was  a 
simple  tube,  and  apparently  the  hair-powder  wai 
blown  through  it. 

A  very  striking  picture  exists  by  Vernet  called  TA.' 
Toilette.  The  hair-dresser  stands  with  powder-bag 
in  one  hand  and  broom-whisk  in  the  other,  his  comb 
thrust  in  his  own  hair,  his   head  thrown  back,  while 
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he   shakes  powder  over  the  head  of  his  customer. 

iThe  latter  covers  his  face  with  a  paper  cornucopia 
or  cone,  in  order  not  to  inhale  the  powder.  Powder- 
ing was  certainly  French  in  origin  ;  various  manuals 
and  encyclopedias  state  that  "  Hair  powder  was  in- 
troduced by  Marie  de 
Medlcls."  She  was 
born  in  1573,  and  mar- 
ried the  1^ rench  king 
in  1600.  In  i59j,iong 
before  her  days  of  in- 
fluence, L*Etoile  writes 
that  the  nuns  in  Paris 
were  powdered  and 
curled.  Rowlands,  in 
his  book,  The  Human 
//^ir,  says  that  in  1614 
certain  ballad  singers  at 
St.  Germain  covered 
their  heads  with  flour, 
in  order  to  appear  ri- 
diculous ;  just  as  the 
clown  in  the  circus  now 
paints  his  face. 

In  the  year  1770,  that  delightful  little  child,  Anna 
Green  Winslow,  wrote  in  her  diary  a  frank  description 
of  the  manufacture  and  assumption  of  fashionable 
head-gear.  This  description  is  most  vivacious  and 
witty  ;  in  fact,  it  is  far  more  clever  than  any  similar 
account  that  I  have  read  by  any  other  writer :  — 

^      "I    had    my  HEDDUS   roE!  on;    Aunt  Siorer  said  it 
ought  to  be  made  less.  Aunt  Deming  said  it  ought  not  to 
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be  made  M  a}h  It  makes  my  head  itch  and  ach  and  Burn 
like  anything.  Mama.  This  famuus  roll  js  not  made  whslly 
of  a  red  Ceiv  Taiiy  but  is  a  mixture  of  that  &c  horsehair 
(very  coarse)  Ac  a  little  human  hair  of  a  yedow  hue  that 
I  suppose  was  taken  out  of  the  back  part  of  an  old  wig. 
Bat  l3.  (the  barber)  made  it  [aux  head)  all  carded  together 
and  twisted  up.  When  it  first  came  home,  aut^t  put  it  on 
Sf  my  new  cap  upon  it,  she  took  up  her  apron  &  measured 
me  &  from  the  roots  of  my  hair  oji  my  forehead  to  the  [f»p 
of  my  notions  I  measur'il  above  an  inch  longer  than  I  did 
downward  from  the  roots  of  my  hair  to  the  end  of  my  chin. 
Nothing  renders  a  young  person  more  amiable  than  virtue  Ac 
mndetty  without  the  help  of  fals  hair,  red  Cow  Xail,  or  D." 

Anna  had  ere  that  seen  D.,  a  fashionable  hair- 
dresser, at  work  upon  a  lady's  head,  and  the  observ- 
ing little  creature  wrote  :  — 

"  How  long  she  was  under  his  oppcratlons  I  know  not. 
I  saw  him  twist  &  tug  &  pick  hi.  cut  off  whole  locks  of 
grey  hair  at  a  slice,  (the  lady  telling  him  he  would  have  no 
hair  tu  dress  next  lime,)  for  the  space  of  an  hntir  &  a  half, 
when  1  left  them,  he  seeming  not  to  be  near  done." 

An  entertaitiiing  and  very  popular  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1782  entitled  Flocacosmos^or  the  tVhule  Art 
(iif  Hair  Dressing.  I  have  seen  several  old  copies  of 
it  in  America,  and  feel  sure  it  was  widely  read.  It  con- 
tained ample  rules  for"  the  young  artizan  "  (the  word 
"artizan"  throughout  the  book  being  used  in  our 
sense  of  artist),  and  for  "ladicswomen,"  and  valets; 
and  even  directions  for  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
to  dress  their  own  hair.  There  were  rules  for  cos- 
metics, care   of  the    hair^  history  of    hair-dressing, 
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"  interspersed  with  Moral  Thoughts,  necessary  for 
all  Families."  The  dedication  is  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "All  that  is  Graceful,  All  that  is  Amiable, 
Where  the  Graces  all  concentrcj  the  Idol  of  every 
Heart,  the  pattern  for  All  inborn  and  Outward  Ac- 
complishments, in  whom  blend  the  immortal  heroism 
of  the  third  Edward 
and  the  valour  of  his 
darling  son,  with  the 
glorious  ambition  of 
the  fifth  Henry,  and 
the  caution  of  the  wise 
andeconomicalseventh 
Henry,  and  the  en- 
dearing domestic  vir- 
tues of  the  pious  mar- 
tyr Charles."  Think 
of  it!  wise,  economical, 
domestic,  virtuous  — 
oh,  what  a  Prince  of 
Princes  was  George 
IV! 

The  rules  for  hair-dressing,  in  this  book,  are 
couched  in  words  worthy  the  highest  intellectual  per- 
formance, or  deeds  of  great  heroism ;  they  are  clas- 
sic. High  resolves,  pious  fervor,  patriotic  ambition, 
noble  art,  virtuous  kindness,  generous  courtesy , 
all  (as  the  author  says  in  an  ill-chosen  phrase) 
**  animate  his  dressing  comb."  His  abhorrence  of 
hair  "  in  a  state  of  nature  "  is  deep  even  to  pathos ; 
it  would  move  the  most  hardened  heart.  Every 
detail  is  made  of  fearful  importancCjeven  the  quality 
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of  the  curl-papersj  their  exact  size  and  shape.  Th; 
comb  must  be  a  "  weli-turned  tortOTse-shell  tail 
comb,"  smooth,  slanting  regularly  to  the  point  rha 
the  hair  may  readily  slip  off.  Rules  are  given  tov 
the  use  of  every  finger  in  turnj  and  injunctions  never 
to  vary  the  sequence.  Page  after  page  is  devoted  to 
the  placing  of  the  hair  in  papers,  so  that  — 
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"  When  all  is  done  they  look  like  regular  rows  of  I 
truly  set  with  their  heads  bending  to  the  crown  as  if  blown 

thence  by  3  gust  of  wind 
from  the  face,  that  in 
idea  you  could  walk,  a 
file  of  men  three  deep 
not  only  from  the  froni 
to  the  crown  throu^ 
one  of  these  rows  with- 
out meeting  the  least 
obstruction,  but  trai-- 
er&e  from  one  ear  to 
the  other  in  the  same 
regular  line  when  prup- 
erlv  done,  they  have  in 
paper  a  very  pretty  ef- 
fect besides  the  utility. 
Unless  thev  arc  done 
so,  they  will  not  have  the  proper  curl  nor  sit  as  they  ough 
when  dressed." 


\ 


^ 


Mrs.  Duthill. 


The  rules  for  pinching  these  papers  with  hot  irons 
are  elaborate  to  a  degree.  The  actual  dressing- 
rules  fill  a  hundred  pages,  and  equally  careful  in- 
structions are  given  to  the  lady's  maid  for  the  care 
of  her  mistress's  head  when  sleeping.     The  frizzing 
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or  craping  of  the  front  and  top  hair  is  hts  delight 
■ — and  could  be  made  an  exquisite  bit  of  workman- 
ship, as  may  be  seen  on  the  head  of  Miss  Champlin 
and  Mrs,  McComb,  A  lady's  hair  frizzed  by  an 
*'  artizan  "  should  ''*  carry  with  ir  the  idea  of  your 
standing  on  the  beach  and  viewing  the  sea  as  far  as 
your  eye  will  carry  you,  till  by  a  gentle  swell  it  falls 
from  your  sight." 

Many  startling  inventions  were  announced  for  fix- 
ing the  hair  in  inimovab!e  position.  Among  other 
advertisements,  I  find  this  in  1782  :  — 

"■'■A  new  method  of  stuccowing  the  hair  in  the  most 
fashionable  taste,  to  last  with  very  little  repair  during  the 
whole  session  of  Parliament.  Price  only  five  guineas. 
N.B.  He  Cakes  but  one  hour  to  build  the  head,  and  two 
for  baking  it.'* 

The  high  heads  of  the  ladies  brought  forth  much 
public  abuse  in  print  and  even  to  the  wearers.  Dur- 
ing the  famous  "  Dark  Day,"  May  i9t  1780,  when 
candles  were  burnt  at  mid-day,  and  the  cocks  roosted 
as  at  the  coming  of  night,  fear  seized  on  all  except  the 
sailors  in  port,  who  drank  deeply  and  frolicked  through 
the  streets,  calling  into  houses  as  they  passed  and  to 
timid  ladies  on  their  hurried  and  terrified  way  to 
the  religious  services,  "  Now  you  mav  take  off  your 
rolls  and  hi^jh  caps  and  be  damned." 

Little  thought  of  what  we  now  deem  cleanliness, 
or  even  decency,  was  present  in  the  hair-dressing  of 
that  day.  Not  only  was  the  hair  left  untouched  for 
a  most  revoltingly  long  time,  but  materials  were 
used  in  the  dressing  of  the  hair  and  making  up  the 
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rolls  (as  Anna  Green  Winslow  related),  and  other 
adjuncts  were  used,  which  are  most  incredible.  The 
iioston  Giizellt-  of  May,  1 77 1 ,  tells  of  a  young  woman 
driving  in  Boston  streets  who  was  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage, and  her  high  tower  partly  torn  off.  Ft  proved 
to  he  stuffed  with  yarn,  tow,  wool,  curled  hair,  and 
even  hay;  and  the  detached  mass  was  kicked  about 


Macaroni  Head. 


the  streets  like  a  foot-hall.  A  shrewd  woman  im- 
postor, named  Jemima  Wilkinson,  had  a  wonderful 
career  of  successful  fraud  at  about  this  rime.  She 
gathered  followers,  land,  and  wealth,  and  kept  them. 
In  reading  ot  her  career,  I  am  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  her  dress  had  much  influence  in  hersuccess.  While 
women  were  all  wearing  much-betrimmed  garments 
and  those  monstrous^  untidy   head-towers,  she  ap- 
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peared  in  garments  of  richest  material,  but  exceed- 
ingly plain.  Her  complexion  was  extraordinarily 
fine,  while  her  splendid  hair  was  always  kept  in  ex- 
quisite order  and  dressed  very  simply,  part  of  it  in 
long  curls ;  and  hair  and  dress  were  ever  noticeably 
and  radiantly  clean,  and  were  so  noted  by  all  chroni- 
clers. I  believe  a  large 
part  of  her  influence 
was  personal;  the 
power,  though  un- 
consciously to  the 
subject,  of  absolute 
cleanliness. 

A  New  England 
clergyman,  Manasseh 
Cutler,  wrote  thus 
of  the  head-dress  of 
Mrs.  General  Knox 
in  1787  :  — 

Lady    Keriiii;dy. 

"  Her  hair  in  front  is  craped  at  least  a  foot  high,  much  in 
the  form  of  a  churn  bottom  upward  and  topped  off  with  a 
wire  skeleton  in  the  same  form,  cohered  with  black  gauze 
which  hangs  in  streamers  down  her  back.  Her  hair  behind 
is  in  3  large  braid  turned  up  and  cunHned  with  a  monstrous 
large  crooked  comb.  She  reminded  me  of  the  monstrous 
cap  worn  by  the  Marquis  of  La  Fayettes  valet,  commonly 
called  on  this  account  the  Marquises  devil." 

This  head-dress  must  have  been  like  that  worn 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Morris. 

The  Abbe  Robin  wrote  of  New  England  women 
in  1781  :  — 
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"The  hair  of  the   head   is   raised  and  supported    ui 
cushions  to  an  extravagant  height  somewhat  resembling 
manner  in  which   the   French   ladies  wore  their   hair  s( 
yeare  ago.      Instead  of  powdering  thev  often  wash  the  h( 
which  answers  the  purpose  well  enough  as  their  uwii  hail 
commojily  of  an  agreeable  light  color,  but  the  more  tashu 
able  among  them  begin  to  adopt  the    European    fashion 
setting  off  the  head  to  the  best  advantage," 

The  fashion  of  the  roll  was  of  much  important 
and  various  shaped  rolls  were  advertised ;  we 
one  of  "a  modish  new  roll  weighing  but  S  ouni 
when  others  weigh  fourteen  ounces."  We  can 
believe  that  such  a  heavy  roll  made  poor  All| 
WinsJow's  head"ach  and  itch  like  anything.*' 
Salem  hair-dresser,  who  employed  twelve  barb* 
advertised  thus  in  1 773  :  "  Ladies  shall  be  attendl 
to  in  the  polite  constructions  of  rolls  such  as 
ictid  to  raise  their  heads  to  any  pitch  they  desirt 

In  178 1  the  towering  head^.were  lowered. 
Cathcart,  keeping  her  Am  erica  n**^ends  thorougl 
posted    as    to    all    the    modest    wri>^  in    June 
women's  head-gear :  — 

"  They  wear  thetr  Heads  about  2  inches 
very  broad  with  two  snnall  Curies  of  a  side. 
are  a  good  deal  covered." 

In  1783  General  Huntington  wrote  to  hisvife  of 
Philadelphia  fashions  in  hair-dressing:  "  1  ]-  Roll 
is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  is  Raised  to  aPeak 
above  the  Forehead  ;  Frowzled  (or  friz^i^d)  ancPow- 
dered."  This  form  of  frizzed  and  pointed.  r<j  was 
known  as  the  macaroni  roll.  v 
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It  was  similar  to  the  head-gear  of  men  at  that 
date,  whether  the  man's  hair  was  a  wig  or  his  own 
frizzed  locks.  It  was  a  French  macaroni  fashion, 
which  I  have  noted  in  French  pictures  as  early  as 
1772.  It  is  very  probahle  that  it  was  communicated 
as  the  height  of  fashion  by  the  many  French  officers 
who  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
took  an  equally  lively 
interest  in  American 
women. 

It  seems  superflu- 
ous to  call  attention 
to  any  of  the  illus- 
trations in  this  book 
as  of  special  use  in 
this  chapter;  for  all 
theil  lustrations  which 
show  women's  hair 
illustrate  the  subject. 
Two  of  the  cuts  from 
the  book  Phcacosmos 
are  given  in  much-reduced  sizes  in  this  chapter; 
and  the  copies  of  the  old  copperplates  of  Mrs.  Rudd 
show  distinctly  the  most  fashionable  hair-dressjng 
of  the  year  1775.  Her  portraits  and  others  in  these 
pages  give  the  stiffly  "  buckled  "  or  rolled  curls  which 
demanded  so  much  time  and  attention  of  hair-dressers. 
One  mode  which  was  in  high  favor  in  America,  and 
in  France  as  well,  had  thirteen  of  these  rolls;  and 
was  termed  a  P ludtpendance  —  a  tribute  of  fashion, 
and  a  proof  of  American  popularity  in  thus  com- 
memorating our  thirteen  brand-new  states. 


Mrs,  Clinton. 
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Even  demure  Quaker  dames  had  barbers  Fay 
and  Duchateau  to  dress  ladies  in  fifty  different 
manners  with  their  natural  hair,  while  ladies  with 
scant  hair  could  be  "dressed  satisfactorily  with  False 
Curls  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Natural  ones  "; 
they  also  set  on  the  heads  false  flowers  and  brilliants, 
"  to  the  greatest  advantage."  ^H 

In  1797  there  came  into  fashion  a  long^  straight* 
or  waved  lock  of  hair,  looped  low  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  brought  up  to  the  crown  of  the  head^  and 
there  fastened,  with  the  end  lefc  in  another  loop  or 
a  free  curl.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  De  Witt  Clinton 
(1797)1  ""  ^^^  previous  page,  displays  well  this  loop ; 
also  of  Lady  Kennedy  and  Lady  Johnson.  Men's 
hair  followed  the  same  fashion  ;  and  often  combs 
were  worn  by  both  men  and  women  to  keep  this 
looped  lock  of  hair  in  place.  The  Saint  Memin 
portrait  of  Landon  Carter,  1808,  shows  such  a 
comb  ;  and  others  by  that  artist,  I  rernember  well 
an  ancient  gentleman  in  New  England  who  wore  as 
late  as  1870  a  loop  of  hair  caught  up  with  a  comb. 
He  was  then  over  eighty,  and  his  hair  was  sril 
thick.  He  boldly  attributed  baldness  to  the  coi 
stant  cutting  of  men's  hair. 

In  the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
French  tashion  of  hair-dressing  for  both  men  am 
women  was  invented  and  called  the  Titus. 
Mesangere,  the  fashion-purveying  priest,  wrote  thi 
the  Titus  mode  consisted  in  having  the  hair  cui 
dose  to  the  rootSj  so  as  to  restore  the  natural  stiff- 
ness to  the  tube  and  make  it  grow  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction.     It  was  cut  closely  at  the  back,  while 
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a  few  iintidyj  unattractive,  two-inch-long  curls  hung 
into  the  eyes. 

Frenchwomen  who  adopted  the  cut  a  la  Ttlus 
felt  compelled  to  wear  a  scarlet  shawl  and  a  red 
necklace  to  complete  the  harmony  (?)  of  the  cos- 
tume. A  la  victime 
was  another  and  most 
unpleasant  name.  I 
cannot  comprehend 
how  any  grown 
woman  of  any  dig- 
nity ever  tolerated 
this  fashion,  but 
the  ugly  shock 
heads  were  every- 
where. By  1804  the 
Titus  style  of  hair- 
cutting  had  become 
provincial  in  Paris; 
and  we  were  not  one  whit  behind  in  America.  Of 
course  there  was  no  recourse,  after  such  shearing, 
save  to  wigs ;  and  for  several  years  wigs  had  full 
sway. 

The  reign  of  wigs  for  women's  wear  must  have 
come  as  a  great  relief.  The  years  of  twisting, 
frizzing,  burning,  had  effectually  worn  out  and 
worn  off  tKe  hair  from  the  heads  of  women  of 
fashion  ;  and  to  clip  the  hair  closely  and  wear  a  wig 
must  have  been  a  great  rest  to  the  tortured  scalp. 
During  this  period  of  capillary  rest  and  recreation, 
wigs  seem  to  have  been  universal,  save  where  elderly 
caps  served  as  a  cover.       From  the  sprightly  pages 
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of  Eliza  Southgate  in  the  year  :8oo,  we  will 
introduce  to  us,  as  she  did  to  her  parents,  the  su^^ 
ject  of  wig  wearing.     She  writes  thus: —  ^H 

"Now  Mamma,  what  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  ask 
for? — a  wig.  Eleanor  has  got  a  new  one  just  like  my 
haiJr  and  only  5  dollars,  Mrs.  Mayu  one  just  like  it.  I 
must  either  cut  my  hair  or  have  one,  I  cannot  dress  it  at  all 

sfyliih.  Mrs,  C(>ffin 
bought  Eleanor's  and 
says  that  she  will  write  1 
to  iVlrs.  Sumner  tu  get 
me  one  Just  like  it ; 
how  much  time  it  will 
save  —  in  one  year  wc 
could  save  it  in  pins 
and  paper,  besides  the 
tvQuhU.  At  ihe  assem- 
bly 1  was  quite  ashamed 
of  my  head,  for  no- 
body has  long  hair.  If 
you  will  consent  to  my 
having  one  do  send  me 
over  a  5  dollar  bill  bv 
the  post  immediately  after  you  receive  this,  for  1  am  in 
hopes  to  have  it  for  the  next  Assembly  — do  send  me  wurd 
immediately  if  you  can  let  me  have  one." 

Her    miniature,    reproduced    in    this    book.,    sh< 
doLibtlesSj  this  wig. 

The  snowy  hair  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Ormsby  is  obvi- 
ously a  wig;  as  is  that  of  her  husband.  The  twain 
were  married  in  Pittsburgh  when  eighteen  and  twenty 
years  old. 


Mrs-  Cox    ir    Cjrled  Wig. 


They  rode  on  a  wedding  journey  to  Philadelphia 
across  the  mountdns  on  horseback.  There  they 
both  had  their  thick  handsome  hair  cut  close  and 
bought  powdered  wigs.  Finding 
Saint  Metnin's  portraits  and  en- 
gravings the  height  of  the  mode, 
both  had  their  profiles  taken 
proudly  in  their  new  "  bandoes." 

»Mrs.  P>skine,  of  Philadelphia, 
writing  at  this  date,  says  she  paid 
six  guineas  for  a  wig,  which  is  so 
costly  that  she  intends  it  shall 
last  the  rest  of  her  life.  I  pre- 
sume it  lasted  till  out  of  fashion. 
Another  young  woman,  the 
wife  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote  very 
explicitly  at  the  same  time  from  Philadelphia  about 
ladies'  wigs :  — 


Mrs.  Oliver  Ormsby. 
By  Saint  Memin. 


"  Instead  of  a  wig  I  have  a  bando  which  suits  mc  much 
better.  I  had  it  in  contemplation  to  get  a  wig^  but  1  have 
got  what  I  will  like  much  better  for  myself.  It  is  called  a 
Bando.  I  think  the  former  best  for  those  who  dress  in  a 
different  styk  from  myself,  but  the  latter  suits  mc  best.  I 
heard  the  ladies  with  whom  I  was  in  company  last  night 
say  that  the  fashionable  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  was 
more  like  the  Indians  —  the  hair  without  powder — and 
looked  sleek  and  hung  down  the  forehead  in  strings.  Mine 
will  do  chat  to  a  nicety.  I  observe  powder  is  scarcely  worn^ 
onlvt  i  believe^  bv  those  who  arc  gray,  too  much  so  to  go 
without  powder  I  mean.  How  these  ladies  in  the  Indian 
fashion  dress  their  hair  behind  I  cannot  say  ;  but  those  out  of 
that  fashion  that  I  have  seen>  and  who  do  not  wear  wigs,  have 


Mrs.  Susannah  Rawson. 

find  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  daughters  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  preparing  for  their  assumption 
ot  duties  at  the  White  House,  when  their  father 
became  President,  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Madison, 
ordering  wigs  of  the  most  fashionable  shape,  to  be 
ready  for  their  wear  upon  their  arrival.     "  They  arc 
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universally  worn,"  wrote  Mrs,  Randolph,  "and  will 
relieve  us  of  che  necessity  of  dressing  our  own  hair, 
a  business  in  which  we  are  not  adepts."  Mrs. 
Kppes  had  a  glorious  crown  of  auburn  hair^  but  her 
father  made  no  remonstrance  against  the  wigs,  though 
he  was  duly  informed  ot  them  in  advance. 

The  curiously  dishevelled  mode  which  succeeded 
the  very  ornate  wigs  and  the  close-cropped  Titus  style 
had  as  its  most  prominent  feature  long  locks  brought 
down  untidily  over  the  forehead  and  cheeks.  This 
was  a  mode  adopted  by  both  men 
and  women.  It  was  deemed  ele- 
gantly negligent,  and,  with  beauti- 
ful hair  and  eyes  and  coniplexion, 
may  have  been  tolerable  —  a'^ 
every  mode  is  with  such  accom- 
paniments. But  in  many  ciises 
it  is  certainly  ugly,  giving  to 
every  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired 
woman  a  bewhiskered  look,  which 
is  most  unalluring.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  hv  old  aiid 
young,  however,  at  the  time  the 
empire  fashions  were  in  vogue. 
Sometimes  the  back  hair  was 
tied  in  a  tieht  knot;  sometimes 
it  was  braided  ;  and  sometimes  it 
vanished  —  disappeared  so  com- 
pletely, save  at  the  very  roots  to  cover  the  scalp, 
that  i  know  not  what  became  of  it.  Kvery  one, 
men,  women,  and  even  little  children,  to  judge  from 
portraits,  suddenly   seemed   to   have  scant   hair;    if 
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the  hair  were  heavy  and  long,  it  was  cercainly  ruth- 
lessly cut ;  for  the  locks  always  seem  -neagre  and 
straggling.  It  was  a  trying  fashioEi  ^  attd  for  many 
years  women  went  from  one  ugly  mode  to  another; 
some  of  these  were  very  mean,  and  others  grotesque^ 
and  all  were  unbecoming.  ^J 

A  high  coiffure  of  loops  of  hair  standing  out  stiffly" 
and  surmounted  with  a  comb  was  known  everywhere 
as  a  la  girafe.  This  has  been  attributed  in  a  recent 
book  on  modes  to  the  year  1810.  Now,  these 
giraffe  fashions  were  named  (hair,  caps,  kerchief, 
and  hat)  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  giraffe  at 
the  "Jardin  des  Plantes ;  this  was  in  the  year  1827. 
I  have  a  portrait  of  a  kinswoman  painted  by  her 
brother  at  the  time  of  her  wedding,  in  December, 
i8jO,  in  which  her  hair  is  dressed  a  la  girafe.  The 
splendidj  great  tortoise-shell  combs  which  are  found 
in  many  country  houses  are  seldom  a  hundred  years 
old,  —  though  I  have  half  a  dozen  such,  of  beautiful 
carving,  which  I  bought  in  a  New  England  village, 
with  a  solemn  assurance  that  they  were  two  hundred 
years  old,  — and  one,  prettily  inlaid  with  silver  in 
workmanship  of  about  the  year  1850,  was  proudly 
labelled,  "  Brought  over  in  the  Mayflower  as  a  gift 
for  Priscilla  Alden." 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  wearing  of  these  high 
combs  seems  in  some  doubt.  In  177J  came  "  Tor- 
toise Shell  Poll  Combs,  Ivory  Tupee  &  Tail  Combs," 
and  then  "  Bent  combs  "  ;  proving  that  they  had  — 
as  1  saw  advertised  in  the  Connecficui  Courattf  — 
"combs  of  every  denomination."  The  Saint  Mcmin 
pictures  of  the    year   1808  many  of   them   display 
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combs.     All  are  straight,  piain  combs,  such  as  this 
on   Miss  Wilson. 

There  was  in  1 805-1807,  and  perhaps  laterj  a 
decidedly  one-sided  effect  to  ladies*  dress.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  sentences  to  illustrate  this  effect  on  the 
modes  of  hair-dressing. 

"The  hair  is  worn  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead  in  a 
cluster  of  small  plaits;  large  flat  curls  on  the  other  side. 
Hatr  in  pkin  band  in  left 
with  loose  waves  on  the 
right,  two  large  cork- 
screw curb  on  the  right. 

"  Double  diamond 
straw  Jockey  bonnet  has 
a  full  quilling  of  bee 
over  right  eye.  Lifack 
silk  haiJidkerchicf  tied 
on  left  side.  Hair  must 
be  irregular  in  form ; 
combed  flat  on  left  side 
with  one  ringlet  far  be- 
hind the  car.  On  left 
a  long  ringlet  hangs  in 
front  of  left  eye. 

'*  Drapery  of  pale  blue  and  purple  shot  gauze  with  wreath 
of  silver  grapes  and  vine  leaves.  Drapery  is  suspended  at 
right  side  of  bead  and  reaches  to  the  ground  with  tassel 
of  blue  and  silver  at  foot.      Combs  are  worn  capriciously. 

''Capote  sky  blue  velvet  trimmed  with  squirrel  fur  of 
Tyger  skin  worn  to  expose  right  ear.  Under  ihe  right  side 
of  brim  white  fur  is  intermixed.    A  curl  hangs  at  one  side/* 

We  are  apt  to  idealize  those  we  love.  !t  is  one 
of  the  render  and  beautiful  tributes  paid  to  the  dead. 
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that  they  are  to  us  ever  beautiful.     The  storv  ofjH 
Washington  Irving's  despairing  young  love  for  Ma-^ 
tilda    Hoffman,  and    his    life-long    mournings  have 
been  a  romantic  delight   to   young  girls   of  many 
decades.    "  Beautiful  and  more  beautiful  "  did  Irving 


Matilda  Hotfman. 

call  her  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and  I  have  ncv'er 
douhted  her  beauty,  which  has  been  told  by  all  who 
knew  her.  Rut  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  ever 
saw  her  miniature.  The  eyes  are  fine,  but  the 
triangular  contour  of  the  face,  the  shape  of  the 
head,  even  the  placing  of  the  ear,  are  all  trying  to  a 
degree,  as  may  be  seen  on  this  page,  where  the  en- 
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graver  has  much  modified  the  ugly  lines  of  the 
miniature.  An  angular  aspect  is  given  largely  by 
the  one-sided  hair-dressing.  The  dark  hair  is 
parted  on  the  right  side,  varnished  down  tight  across 
the  forehead  over  the  left  temple  to  the  ear,  where  a 
conspicuous  curl  is  laid  out  on  the  cheek.  This  is 
much  lessened  in  the  print  I  give.  The  hair  is 
knotted  askew  at  what  seems  a  wrong  spot  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  left  side  of  the  hair  is  cut 
short  and  frizzed  out  in  forced  contrast  to  the 
smooth  expanse  on  the  other  temple.  "Fhis  is  called 
"  a  most  lovely  miniature "  by  Charles  Dudiey 
Warner  and  by  many  others ;  indeed,  it  seems  uni- 
versally admired. 

Her  friend,  Rebecca  Gratz,  is  also  heralded  to  us 
as  a  wonderfid  beaut)t  by  Irving  in  his  conversa- 
tions  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  disappointing 
miniature  displays  heavy  features,  a  protuberant  ear, 
and  her  dark  hair  is  drawn  over  her  cheek  in  strag- 
gling locks  which  in  front  of  the  ear  bear  an  ugly 
suggestion  of  a  side  whisker ;  this,  with  the  mascu- 
line heaviness  of  feature,  renders  it  far  from  a  joy 
forever.  There  are  two  conipanion  miniatures  in 
the  group  of  four  young  girls  who  were  intimate 
friends.  These  are  of  Rachel  Gratz  and  of  Eliza 
Fenno,  who  becajme  Mrs.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
These  two  are  truly  exquisite  in  expression  and 
beautiful  in  feature,  and  the  hair  is  not  disagreeable, 
though  it  has  the  same  careful  carelessness. 


CHAPTER   XX 

COMMODES,    MOBS,    AND    PINNERS 

**  There  is  not  so  variable  a  thing  in  nature  as  a  Lady's 
head-dress ;  within  my  memory  I  have  known  it  rise  and  fall 
above  thirty  degrees,"  _mt1«  Si«ator."  Add»on,  1718. 

"  Give  Chloe  a  bushel  of  horse-hair  and  wooly 
Of  paste  and  pomatum  a  pound. 
Ten  yards  of  gay  ribbon  to  deck  her  sweet  skull, 
jind  gauze  to  encompass  it  round. 

"  Of  all  the  bright  colours  the  rainbow  displays 
Be  those  ribbons  which  hang  on  her  head. 
Be  her  flounces  adapted  to  make  the  folks  ga%e. 
And  about  the  whole  work  be  they  spread. 

"  Let  her  flaps  fly  behind,  for  a  yard  at  the  least  % 
Let  her  curls  meet  just  under  her  chin ; 
Let  these  curls  be  supported,  to  keep  up  the  Jest, 
IVith  an  hundred,  instead  of  one  pin. 

"  Thus  finished  in  taste,  while  on  Chloe  you  gaze, 

you  may  take  the  dear  charmer  for  life ; 

But  never  undress  her — for,  out  of  her  stays 

Tou' II  find  you  have  lost  half  your  ivife." 

"  The  Ladies'  Head-drcn/ '  1777. 
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COMMODES,    MOBS,    AND     PINNERS 
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E  have  seen  that  all  Puritan  women,  and 
indeed  all  Etighshwonien  in  1 620,  closely 
covered  the  head  in  public.  Some  head^ 
tire  was  universal^  and  it  appeared  worn 
under  many  names  and  shapes  —  the 
eaHIest  being  a  head-rail. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  exact  lines  between  hoods 
and  caps,  between  bonnets  and  head-dresses  —  and 
some  head-tire  may  be  included  in  this  chapter 
which  might  by  other  rules  of  classification  be 
deemed  a  bonnet.  It  would  be  easier,  perhaps,  to 
group  all  *'  head-clothes  "  together,  but  I  prefer  to 
separate  that  worn  to  dress  the  head  within-doors 
from   that  worn  as  an  outdoor  covering. 

The  head-rail  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
women  was  very  simple,  scarce  more  than  a  veil 
folded  into  a  few  set  shapes.  Then  came  the  as- 
tonishing "horn,"  the  "  crescent,"  the  "steeple,"  the 
"chimney,"  the  "bossed"  head-dress,  each  exceed- 
ing the  other  in  size  and  grotesque  shape.  Soon 
was  seen  the  curious  diamond-shaped  head-dress,  as 
in  the  portraits  of  several  English  queens  ;  this  took 
numerous  allied  forms. 

The  caps  of  married  and  unmarried  women  dif- 
fered  by    law   under    Henry   VIII;    no    unmarried 
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woman  could  wear  "white  or  any  other  coloured 
caps."  Girls  must  wear  a  kerchief  or  a  caul  or 
network  which  was  not  a  cap. 

A  manuscript  of  about  the  year   1460  says  dis- 
tinctly ;  — 


'"  Maidens  wear  caUb  of  silk  and  of  thrcd 

And  damsels  kerchiefs  pynned  on  their  head." 


I 


In  the  inventory  of  Richard  Lasthead  of  Virginia, 
in  1642,  1  find  a  special  entry  of  a  caul  for  women's 

wear.  The  word 
had  been  applied 
to  a  net  and  to  a 
flat-netted  head- 
dress; but  the 
head-dress  and 
word  thus  used 
were  out  of  date 
by  1642.  It  re- 
ferred, doubt- 
less, to  a  certain 
shaped  cap,  for 
the  name  re- 
mained in  use  for 
the  back  portion 
ofa  woman's  cap 
until  the  nine- 
teenth century* 
Possibly  some 
elderly  person  made  out  the  inventoryj  and  used 
a  word  commonly  employed  in  his  youth. 

A  certain  "lattice-cap"  worn  by  English  women 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  was  allied  to  the  caul. 
Both  were  made  of  metal  threads  or  cords  or  of 
beads.  These  lattice-caps  also  are  named  in  Vir- 
ginia inventories.  Enjglish  maidens  were  married 
with  their  hair  flowing  firee.  Anne  Boleyn  wore  her 
hair  thus  as  she  rode  through  London  streets  to 
meet  her  royal  bridegroom.  White  knit  caps  were 
enjoined  by  law  during  several  reigns  as  the  wear  of 
all  English  folk  of  low  degree. 

I  find  the  words  "coif,"  "quoife/*  "  qtioyf," 
'^quoiff/'  "ciffer/'  *^  coifer/'  *^  quiffer,"  and"quiiF/' 
all  used  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Virginia, 
to  refer  to  a  close-fitting  head-dress  or  cap. 

The  first  women  settlers  wore  coifs  of  varied 
forms  and  materials.  The  excessive  use  of  cut- 
work  embroidery  was  forbidden  to  the  Puritans, 
yet  cut-work  coifs  were  seen  in  the  new  land. 
Chnstopher  Youngs,  of  Wen  ham,  Massachusetts, 
owned  them  in  1647  ;  and  one  writer  complained 
of  the  vanity  of  the  Pilgrims  in  sending  to  Eng- 
land for  cut-work. 

References  are  made  in  early  letters  to  a  head-tire 
which  is  simply  termed  a  "dressing"  and  another 
called  "  cross-clothes."  A  sentence  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mary  Downing,  a  niece  of  Governor 
Winthrop's,  in  the  year  t6j2,  will  show  the  use  of 
the  words;  and  also  the  keen  supervision  of  the 
Puritan  fathers  over  fanciful  dress  :  — 

"  I  writt  ta  my  mother  for  lace,  not  out  of  any  prodlgall 
or  proud  mind,  but  only  for  some  crosse  cloathes>  which  is 
the  most  allowable  and  commendable  dressingc  here.  Shee 
would  have  nuee  weare  dressings^  wch  I  did  soe  as  longc  as 
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they  woulde  suffer  mcc ;  whllcst  the  ciders  with  others  in- 
treated  mec  to  leave  them  ofF  because  they  gave  great 
offence;  and  seenige  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bringe  mee 
hither  amongst  His  people  I  woulde  not  witlinglv  dot 
anything  amongst  them  that  shoulde  be  displeasingc  vnto 
them." 


la^^ 


Taylor's  Prayse  of  ibe  Needle^  1640,  names  en 
cloths  and  chin-clouts  together;  both  seem  to  ha 
Deeii  bands  to  hold  the  coif  in  place.  "  Coyfes  and 
cross-cloths"  are  constantly  classed  together  in  Hsis. 
A  line  describing  prizes  ^x  a  lottery  ran,  "This  coife 
and  cross-cloth  will  become  you  best."  A  dressing 
is  hopelessly  vague.  Elizabeth  Cook  of  Plymouth 
had,  as  late  as  1687,  six  dressings  worth  two  shillings 
each;  squares  and  head  bands  worth  a  shilling  each; 
also  silk  hoods,  hair-laces,  a  hat,  and  a  hat-lace  — 
ample  head-covering.  The  executors  of  the  estate 
of  her  neighbor.  Desire  Gorham,  called  all  her  head- 
covering  caps.  All  these  varied  caps  and  coifs  were 
worn  under  the  black  French  hood  or  the  beaver 
hat  when  the  wearer  *'  walked  abroad." 

Very  rarely  in  the  earliest  inventories  appears  the 
word  "  bongrace."  It  was  the  frontlet  of  a  coif^^ 
hood;  and  its  first  function  was  plainly  to  presel^^| 
the  complexion^  the  "  bon-grace.'^  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  this  line  proves  its  duty^  *'  My  face 
was  all  spoiled  for  want  of  a  bongrace  when  I  was 
young."  A  second  quotation  shows  that  the  word 
was  applied  to  the  frontlet  which  was  so  much  worn 
with  the  French  hood.  "  Her  bongrace  which  she 
ware  with  her  French  hood,"  I  have  been  toM 
that  the  curious  frontlet  shown  under  the  French 
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hood  on  the   Puritan  wife,  Mrs.  Clark,  pictured  in 

the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  Is  a  bongrace. 

The  frontlet:  still  was  worn  jn  1630  by  sober, 
middle-aged  or  elderly  women.  It  sometimes  was 
made  by  turning  the  back;  fold  of  the  head-dress  to 
the  front,  then  sharply  folding  it  back  again.  It 
thus  made  a  stiff  projecting  roof- 
eave.  These  frontlets  could  be 
of  rich  scuffs  ;  but  plainly  dressed 
women  had  simple  frontlets  of 
some  substantial  stuff,  apparently 
plain  silk.  The  frontlet  was 
often  made  separately  and  fast- 
ened to  the  coif. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  came 
the  sole  period  of  our  two  cen- 
turies when  women  were  capless 
and  without  head-dress.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  shock  to  the 
sensibilities  of  these  English 
women,  ha^tuated  for  centuries  to  the  thought  of 
absolute  impropriety  in  the  sight  of  an  uncovered 
head  in  public.  The  sense  of  bareness  was  broken 
at  first  by  the  fashion  of  "  a  pair  of  perukes,"  which 
I  have  described  in  the  chapter  upon  Women's  Hair; 
these  perukes  or  heart- breakers  were  so  openly  arti- 
ficial that  they  might  just  as  well  be  classed  as  a  head- 
dress. We  have  a  fashion  to-day  of  tying  the  side 
curls  or  side  locks  of  little  girls  in  little  bunches 
with  knots  of  ribbons  back  of  either  temple  or  just 
above  the  ear.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
these  seventeenth-century  perukes  or  the  knots  of 
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natural  curls  were  tied  on  women's  heads.  Some- 
times the  ribbon  was  interwoven  and  knotted  in  a 
more  elaborate  fashioii.  Sometimes  the  false  knots 
were  held  in  place  by  a  frontlet  or  top-piece-  This 
may  be  seen  on  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

The  head-covering  was  of  much  importance  in  Ne« 
Netherland,  as  It  has  ever  been  in    Holland.     We 

find  that  Dutch  head- 
drtsses  were  costly.  Ir 
]  h6^  Mistress  Piertie 
Jans  of  New  Amster- 
dam sold  a  "fine  little 
ornamental  headdress " 
for  fifty-five  guilders  to 
the  young  daughter  of 
Evert  Duyekinckj  3 
sturdy  schepen  of  the 
little  town.  It  seems 
that  Missy  bought  this 
"genteel  head-clothes" 
without  the  knowledge 
or  permission  of  her 
parents ;  and  on  its  ar- 
rival at  the  Duyckinck 
homestead  Vrouw  Duyckinck  promptly  sent  back 
to  the  milliner  the  emblem  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
obedience. Summoned  to  court  by  the  incensed 
milliner,  who  wished  no  rejected,  second-hand  head- 
dresses on  her  hands,  and  who  claimed  that  the 
transaction  was  from  the  beginning  with  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  parents,  Father  Duyckinck  took  rerugt 
in  pronouncing  the  milliner's  bill  extortionate;  and 
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furthermore  he  said  gloomily,  with  a  familiar  phrase- 
ology of  New  York  fathers,  that  "  this  was  no  time  to 
be  buying  and  wearing  costly  head-dresses."  The  court 
sympathized,  but  decided  in  the  milliner's  favor. 

I  have  described  in  my  third  chapter  the  cornet- 
cap  which  was  worti  by  Dutchwomen.  Some  coJf 
or  close  cap  always  covered  their  heads.  They 
wore  netted  cauls,  like 
English  women. 

About  the  year  1680 
a  favorite  of  King  Louis 
XIV  of  France  —  the 
Duchesse  de  Fontanges 

—  had    the   misfortune 

—  or  good  tortune  — 
to  have  her  hat  blown 
off  by  the  wind.  I'o 
confine  the  curls  thus 
disarranged  she  tied  a 
ribbon  around  her  head 
in  such  a  way  that  the 
ribbon  loops  fell   over         PrbcHi.  w.bb  Rcp«..    i7M. 

the  browj  and  the  hair  stood  up  behind  them.  This 
accidental  head-dress  was  a  mode  so  becommg  that 
it  was  universally  adopted  by  the  court,  and  was 
given  the  name  "  fontange."  The  ribbon  was  re- 
placed by  larger  loops  and  bands  of  lace  ;  and  then 
formal  plaitings  of  gauze  and  silk  were  added,  still 
standina;  stiffly  tip  from  the  bow,  but  the  name  be- 
came changed  to  the  very  unsuitable  title  "  com- 
mode," and  under  that  name  grew  in  height  rill 
Saint  Simon  wrote  in  his  Memoirs:  — 
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"The  fnntangc  became  a  structure  of  brass-wirCj  rib- 
bons, 1hair,  and  baubles  of  all  kinds  about  two  feet  high 
which  made  a  wuman's  face  look  as  if  it  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  her  body." 

In  its  perfected  state  and  in  its  highest  altitude 
it  was  made  of  tubes  or  rolls  of  gummed  linen  which 
stood  up  from  the  head,  leaning  a  bit  forward,  and 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  "  stuff"  was  attached. 
Under  the  openly  expressed  detestation  of  King 
Louisj  cominodes  were  expelled  from  the  French 
court.  French  women  in  private  life  persisted  in 
wearing  them  until  a  rollicking  KngUsh  woman, 
wife  of  the  English  ambassador  to  France,  suc- 
ceeded, where  the  king  had  failed,  by  ridiculing 
them  until   they  were  extinct. 

Writing  in  1719,  Saint  Simon  tells  of  an  amusing 
accident  which  took  place  over  a  lansquenet  table. 
An  old  woman  gambler^  Madame  de  Charlus,  was 
dressed  in  a  commode,  which,  says  the  chronicler, 
"  was  not  fastened  in  the  hair,  but  was  all  put  on  or 
taken  off  Uke  a  wig  or  night-cap.  It  was  worn  very 
high."  She  would  not  leave  the  gambling-table  to 
eat,  but  seized  an  egg  and  bent  over  for  salt,  setting 
her  commode  into  a  candle-flame.  The  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  a  fellow-gambler,  snatched  off  the  blaz- 
ing head-dress,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  revealing 
to  all  the  hoary,  bare  head  of  the  old  woman,  who» 
in  her  anger,  not  knowing  why  she  had  been  thus 
uncovered,  .threw  her  egg  in  the  archbishop's  fece. 
He,  en  omelette,  tried  to  explain  his  act,  but  her 
anger  prevented    her   listening  with    understanding 
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for  a 
life. 

I  have  never  seen  a  portrait  in  an  American  family 
where  the  subject  wore  a  commode  or  a  "  fontange," 
nor  have  I  ever  found  a  refer- 
ence to  this  head-dress  in  letters 
written  to  or  by  persons  Jiving 
in  America  at  the  time  it  was 
worn.  This  is  not  strange,  per- 
haps, for  I  never  saw  an  Eng- 
lish family  portrait  in  which  the 
subject  wore  a  commode,  nor 
did  John  A.  Reptonj  Esq.,  that 
acute  observer  and  able  limner 
and  writer  upon  English  cos- 
tume (when  writing  in  1 83  8  )>  rind 
a  commode  depicted  in  any  fam- 
ily portrait,  though  he  notes  the 
prints  of  Queen  Mary  wearing  this  lofty  head-dress. 

A  reason  for  this  is  given  by  Horace  WaJpole, 
when  writing  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  court 
painter^  who  painted  in  England  from  1674  fo  1723, 
during  the  reign  of  the  commode.     Walpole  says  :  — 

"  HJs  airs  of  heads  have  extreme  grace  1  the  hair  admira- 
bly disposed,  and  if  th<-  Jocks  seem  unnarurally  elevated,  it 
must  be  considered  an  instance  of  the  painter's  art.  For  he 
painted  in  an  age  when  women  erected  edifices  of  three 
stories  on  their  heads.  Had  he  represented  such  prepos- 
terous attire,  in  half  a  century  his  works  would  have  been 
ridiculous.  To  lower  their  dress  to  a  natural  level  when 
the  eye  was  accustomed  to  pyramids  would  have  shocked 
their  prejudices  and  diminished  the  resemblance.     He  took 
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a  middte  way,  and  weighed  out  ornament  to  them  of  m^ 
natural  materials.  Still  it  must  be  uwncd  there  is  a  gr 
sameness  in  his  airs." 


[   cannot  agree  with   Walpole   that  any    paints 
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e  nave  seen  an  equally  preposterous  fieacl-arcsa  in 
the  day  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  artists  of 
day  perpetuated  it  without  making  their  work 
surd.      The  effect  of  Kneller^s  gratuitous  hair-dri 
ing  is  simply  a  "  sameness  in  airs^"  and  a  knowle 
that  wrfmave  the  Countess  of  Essex,  of  Dorset,  the 
Duchess  of  Grafton  and  of  St.  Albans  without  the 
commodes  they  really  wore. 

I  give  in  this  chapter  a  commode  of  moderate 
size,  worn  by  the  little  princess,  the  daughter  of  James 
II  of  England. 

In  the  plates  of  the  coronations  of  James  II  and 
of  William  and  Mary,  none  of  the  ladies  wear  the 
fantastic  commode.  Nevertheless^  commodes  were 
earnestly  preached  against  by  the  English  clergy; 
and  Addison  (who  died  in  17491  refers  to  their  wear, 
saying  they  rose  an  ell  above  the  head,  were  like  2 
steeple,  and  had  long,  loose  pieces  of  fringed  ct^pc 
hanging  down  the  back.  The  only  tradition  or  a 
commode  in  America  is  curiously  enough  not  as- 
cribed to  the  wear  of  a  woman.  On  a  preceding  page 
is  a  print  from  an  old  portrait  of  Lord  Cornbury, 
who  was  governor  of  New  York  in  the  vear  1708. 
He  was  a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne  {whose  mother 
was  a  Hyde)j  and  is  said  to  have  resembled  the 
queen.     Vain  of  that  resemblance,  and   through  2 
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half-crazy  whim  in  his  always  foolish  head  that,  as  her 
representative  in  America,  he  must  dress  like  her, 
he  used  to  appear  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort 
dressed  in  hooped  petticoats  and  rich  gowns,  wearing 
a  commode  and  carrying  a  fan.  The  disgust  ot 
honest  American  citizens  can  well  be  imagined. 
Lewis  Morris  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
Cornbury  had  ''a  peculiar  and  detestable  magot '* 
in  bis  head;  namely^  this  absurd  masquerading  in 
women's  attire.  This  portrait,  to  mv  disappoint- 
ment, is   not  in  a  commode. 

In  the  lists  of  wedding  garments  of  wealthy  brides 
the  "linen"  was  a  separate  list.  In  one  case  it 
comprised  these  articles :  — 

"  A  Brussels  laced  head,  ruffles,  handkerchief,  and  tucker. 
A  Sute  of  Brussels  drest  nighi-cloaths  and  rufels. 
A  Macklin-facelase-drest  ntght-cinaths,and  hankercbief. 
A  Paris  Cap,  double  han kerchief,  and  ruffles. 
A  Dormorz,eLn  mobb  and  tucker  edged. 
A  pinner  and  qiioiff  of  fine  lace,  Macklin  double  ruffles, 

handkerchieff  and  hood  of  muslin  edged  with  lace. 
A  pbin  cambrick  head,  ruffles,  tipctt  and  tucker. 
A  laced  cambrick  apron,  a  spoted  cambrick  apron, 
A  plain  cambrick  apron,  a  lawn  apron." 

Lace  "  heads "  were  a  costly  item  of  dress.  Heads 
of  Brussels  lace  cost  ^'jo ;  a  French  point  or  Flan- 
ders head  and  ruffles  could  easily  cost  ^80.  They 
could,  of  course,  be  worn  only  by  the  wealthy.  When 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  George  11,  was  married, 
she  had  only  four  lace  heads,  two  being  of  Brussels, 
two  of  point  lace.     She  had  also  six  French  caps. 
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We  find  George  WasKington  ordering  for  his  wite  a 
lace-head,  ruffles,  and  lappets  worth  over  #500. 

A  lappet  was  the  lace  pendant  of  a  lady's  cap  or 
head-dress,  Horace  Walpole  called  them  "unmean- 
ing  pendants."     In    1758,  Jane   Eustis  advertised 


Mrs.  Elias  Boudinol. 

"  Blown  Lace  Lappet  Heads."  In  1772,  cai 
"  Very  Neat  Flanders  and  Brussels  Lappet  Heads," 
I  have  examined,  with  attention  de\'Oted  to  that 
special  subject,  the  laces  displayed  in  at  least  two 
hundred  portraits  of  Americans,  of  dates  previous 
to  the  Revolution.     Where  the  lace  is  carefully  and 
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fdistinctly  deilneated,  they  are  nearly  all  Flemish, 
Brussels  point,  and  Mechlin  laces.  A  few  look  like 
Valenciennes.  For  many  years  all  the  laces  of  Flan- 
ders, except  those  of  Brussels  and  the  point  double, 
were  known  under  the  general  name  of  Mechlin  lace. 
Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  ruiFs  and  cuffs  of  Flanders 
lace  were  the  fashion  in  t.ngland.  Francis  Bacon 
writeSj  "  Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the 
wearing  of  cosclv  laces  ;  if  brought  from  Italy,  France, 
or  Flanders  they  are  in  much  esteem." 

The  laces  in  these  old  American  portraits  seem 
:,ften  rich  and  costly.  I  sometimes  look  vipon  them 
with  a  troubled  suspicion  which  was  placed  in  my 
head  by  one  of  the  English  essayists.      He  says  :  — 

"  My  friend  was  drawn  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig,  a 
laced  cravat,  with  the  friuged  ends  appearing  through  the 
buttonhole  Stfinkirk  fashion.  Indeed,  one  would  wander 
how  and  whele  people  managed  tu  afford  so  rich  a  selection 
of  lace  in  their  days,  did  it  not  call  to  mind  the  demand  of  the 
Vicaress  of  Wakefield  to  '  have  as  many  pearls  and  diamonds 
put  into  her  picture  as  could  be  given  for  the  money. ' " 

In  one  or  two  American  portraits,  a  lace  like 
heavy  guipure  is  seen;  in  another,  a  lace  precisely 
like  our  modern  point  applique  laces,  A  few  cap- 
ruffles  and  cap-lappets  seem  to  be  some  of  the  old 
French  point-laces,  but  Italian  laces  appear  rarely. 

On  page  64 1  Chapter  U)  is  given  a  fine  old  piece  of 
Venice  poiiit-lace,  which  has  been  in  the  De  Peyster 
family  for  centuries.  1 1  is  one  of  the  simple  monoto- 
nous designs  found  in  the  ancient  pattern-books  of 
Venice  laces,  some  of  which  still  exist. 
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"  The  Netherlanders,"  wrote  Fynes  Moryson,  who 
visited  Holland  in  15B9,  "wear  very  little  lace  and 
no  embroidery  ; "  and  the  first  Holland  emigrants  to 
America  wore  little  lace.  But  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
sent  many  lace-makers  to  Holland,  and  the  far-famed 
Haarlem  thread  offered  wonderful  opporrunicies  for 

lace  -  making ;  soon  a 
strong  point-lace  wa$ 
made,  and  in  large 
amount.  Travellers  re- 
late the  curious  custom 
of  tying  up  Dutch 
door-knockers  with  this 
point-lace,  to  announce 
the  birth  of  an  infant 
within-doors. 

The  "  pillow  -lace," 
constantly  recom- 
mended for  caps,  is 
easily  de6ned,  for  it  has 
not  varied  for  three 
centuries ;  nor  has  the 
lace  pillow  and  method 
of  making  the  lace.  The  pillow  is  a  circular  base- 
board stuffed  to  form  a  cushion,  round,  ovoid^  or 
cylindrical.  When  in  use,  it  is  held  upon  the  knees. 
On  this  pillow  a  piece  of  parchment  is  fixed,  and  on 
this  parchment  a  pattern  is  pricked  in  small  holes. 
Through  these  holes  pins  are  stuck  into  the  cushion. 
Bobbins  are  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  about  as  large 
round  as  a  pencil  and  two  to  three  inches  long,  hav- 
ing  a   deep  groove    around    the    upper  end,  which 
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forms  a  thin  neck  to  the  bobbin  and  leaves  room 
for  the  thread  to  be  tied  round  it.  Sheep's  trotters, 
called  "  bones,"   were  used    before    bobbins.      Each 

■  bobbin  has  but  one  thread.  By  the  interlacing  of 
these  threads  around  the  pins,  the  lace  ground  is 
made,  while  a   thicker  thread  is  used   to  form   the 

■  more  solid  figure. 

Let  me  define  a  few  of  the  terms  used  by  old 
lace-makers  of  cap  laces. 

Campane  lace  is  a  narrow,  fine  edging  of  pillow 
lace,  often  sewed  upon  other  laces  to  widen  them  or 
to  replace  a  worn-out  purl  or  pkot.  Originally  of 
white  thread,  this  campane  lace  was  varied  by  being 
made  of  gold  thread  and  colored  silks.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Fofs  Dictionary,  1690,  gives  "  Campane,  a  kind 
of  narrow  picked  lace"  (picked  means  peaked). 

Purl,  spelt  also  pirl,  pirle,  pearl,  peril,  or  pufle,  is 
difficult  of  precise  definition.    It  was  likewise  a  nar- 

■  row  trimming,  either  a  lace  or  a  galloon.  It  was 
never  a  solid  strip,  but  whether  of  worsted,  silk, 
thread,  or  gold  wire  was  always  of  openwork  design 
—  a  lace.  It  was  used  as  an  ornamental  adjunct  to 
other  lacesj  and  was  often  simply  a  succession  of 
tiny  points  or  twists.  In  the  New  Year's  gift  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  were  "sleeves  covered  all  over 
with  purl." 

A  light  little  lace  of  small  lozenge  pattern,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  with  a  narrow  purl  edge, 
a  lace  known  as  a  "four-penny-spot"  was  much 
used  as  an  edging  for  kerchiefs  and  cap-ruffles.  It 
is  a  bobbin  lace  of  fine  flaxen  thread,  often  worn  soft 
with  many  washings.     It  was  known  as  "  baby  lace," 
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and  was  used  much  on  infants*  caps.     Trolly- 
everywhere  advertised,  are  difficult  of  descri] 
The  sole  difference  which  disringuishes  them   fr< 
other  narrow  thread  laces  is  that  they  have  a  doubl 
patterned    mesh,    not    a    simple    net    backg^roul 
Trolly-net  was  used  to  make  caps  like  the  queei 
nightcap,  or  any  cap  of  large  size  and  subsranccj 

Mignonet  iace^  called  also  minonet,  minuet,  rn* 
uet,  never  exceeded  two  or  three  inches  in  widt] 
it  was  a  light,  fine  pillow-lace,  a  sort  of  blond  la( 
extremely  favored  for  head-dresses.      It  was  made 
H" ranee,  Normandy,  and  Switzerland^  and  America 
often  called   it  Swiss  lace  or  Swiss  thread  lace. 
s  now  obsolete,  though  it  is  such  a  graceful,  becoi 
ing  lace.     Fine  real  laces  were  for  a  time  supplant 
by  gau/e.     "  Gauze  heads  are  now  the  top  modt 
writes   Mrs.  Delany  in    1729.      Gauze  was  a  po( 
looking    material,   and    a    sorry   substitute    for 
beaiititul     Brussels    lace.       Mrs.    Delanv    adds: 
will    send    you   one    exactly    in    the    fashion.      Y< 
will  think  it  strange,  coarse  stuff,  but  it  is  as 
as  the  (Queen's." 

Mr.  Fett  quotes  a  letter  written  from  Cape  Ci 
Massachusetts,  tn  1710:  — 

"  Mobs  are  now  worn  but  not  so  long  bv  a  quarter 
yard  as  mine.      I  was  forced  tii  cut  mine  half  a  quarter  fr 
each  end  to  make  them  short  enough  lor  the  fashKHi." 


The  mob-cap  was  also  called  the  Ranelagh  mi 
because  it  was  so  much  seen  in  those  cclebral 
gardens.  The  Ranelagh  was  made  of  stiff"  gau3 
twisted  about  the  head,  crossed  under  the  chin, 
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fastened  behind  with  the  ends  hanging  down.  Some 
of  the  market-women,  who  sold  green  stuff  in  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  used  to  wear  silk  handkerchiefs  wrapped 
round  their  heads  in  this  way,  and  a  certain  fair  one 
took  a  fancy  to  this  head-gear,  and  made  herself  a 
mob  hke  it  in  fine  lawn.  Others 
followed  her.  The  mob-cap  had 
a  checkered  career.  At  one 
time  it  was  deemed  over-Hght  in 
character.  It  closed  its  career 
with  a  reputation  of  prudish- 
ness. 

There  still  exist  letters  writ- 
ten in  1714  by  Edmund  Quincy 
CO  his  daughter,  "  Dorothy  Q.," 
while  she  was  visiting  in  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts^  In  one 
ne  writes :  —  ""■  ^^^Sl.^*""^" 

"  Half  a  yard  of  Muslin  being  too  little  for  2  Head- 
dresses your  sister  has  sent  you  one  yard  wanting  half  a 
quarter  which  cost  her  ten  and  sixpence,  and  the  2  head 
(dresses)  cost  fourteen  shillings  —  so  much  I  paid  for  and 
tis  the  best  thread  and  nrtuslin  for  the  price," 

A  mercury  was  a  cap  worn  in  1755  to  1765  ;  the 
Boston  Evening  Post  had  "  gauze  net,  bugles,  lace, 
&c.  for  Mercuries."  It  was  said  to  have  wings  on 
either  side,  set  around  with  beads,  bugles,  or  paste 
jewels  of  many  colors. 

Mrs.  Delany  told  one  year  of  caps  "with  vast 
winkers";  and  in  1756  she  recounted  this  head- 
dress :  — 
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"  Heads  are  variously  adorned,  pompons  with  somE''^- 
companiment  of  feathers,  rihbuni  or  flowers;  tappets  in  ail 
sorts  of  car//  wurlis ;  little  p]ain  cypress  gauze, /ro//v  tir  fine 
muslin  caps;  long  hoods  arc  worn  close  under  the  chin  and 
tied  behind,  the  earrings  go  round  the  neck,  and  tye  with 
bows  and  ends  behind.  They  curl  and  wear  a  great  many 
tawdry  things,  but  there  is  such  a  variety  in  the  manner  of 
dresSj  that  I  don't  know  what  to  tell  yon  is  the  fashion." 

In  1766  the  cap  was  rather  mean  and  small  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  past  modes,  and  also 
in  the  companionship  of  the  great  hoop.  Some  did 
not  wear  a  cap  at  all,  hut  *'  in  room  of  a  slip  of  cam- 
bric or  lace,  planted  a  whimsical  sprig  of  spangles  or 
artificial  flowerets.'* 

"  Now  dressed  in  a  cap,  now  tialted  in  none. 
Now  looac  ii!  a  mob,  now  dose  in  a  Joan  ; 
Wichou:  handkerchief  now,  and  now  burled  Jn  ruff  j 
Now  plain  as  a  Quaker,  now  all  of  a  puff." 

The  close  caps,  ridiculed  as  nightcaps,  worn  by 
ladies  in  1773,  are  described  by  contemporary  ob- 
servers as  odious,  unbecoming,  and  frightful.  "If 
the  ladies  could  sec  themselves,"  says  one  writer, 
"thus  hood-winked  in  a  proper  light,  they  would 
immediately  throw  off  the  disguise,  and  carry  what 
is  far  more  becoming  — an  open  countenance." 

Jn  the  year  1772  we  find  Anna  Green  Winslow 
writing  to  Miss  Caty  Vans  about  a  cap  which  Miss 
Vans  had  offered  to  make  for  the  little  girl  —  a 
**  Queen's  Night  Cap.*'  Anna*s  aunt  thought  "  it 
was  a  black  skull  cap  lined  with  red  which  Miss 
Vans  meant,  which  she  thought  would  not  be  be- 


■  coming  to  Miss  Greenes  light  complexion,"'  and  she 
m  declined  it.      But  learning  what  the  cap  really  was, 


the  materials  were  sent  to  Miss  Vans,  the  cap  was 
made,  and  after  a  few  days  this  entry  appears  in 
the  diary:  — 

"This  Minute  I  have  rcc'd  my  Queen's  Night  Cap  from 
Miss  Caty  Vans.      We  like  it.       Aunt  says,  if  the  materia] 
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it  is  made  of  were  more  substantial  than  Gau^e  it  might 
serve  occationally  to  hold  aJiythtng  mesurcd  by  ^  peck. 
But  it  is  just  as  Lt  should  be,  Sc  very  Decent.  &t  she  wishes 
my  Writing  was  As  Decent.  But  I  got  into  one  of  mi 
froUicks  at  sight  of  the  Cap." 

And  well  she  might,  dear,  happy  child  !  for  on  tl 
head  of  Martha,  wife  of  George  Washingcorij  painted 
by  Savage,  is  her  favorite  cap»  and  it  is  this  very 
queen's  nightcap.  We  can  picture  a  child  of  twelve 
wearing  that  cap  —  a  great  frolic  truly.  Madam 
Dorothy  Lynde  and  Madam  Daniel  Waldo  both 
wear  forms  of  the  queen's  nightcap.  These  two 
clever,  intelligent  women  were  neighbors  in  Worces- 
ter; and  I  am  sure  the  same  milliner  made  both  of 
these  magnificent  caps.  Mrs.  Oliver  Ellsworth  wears 
a  similar  one. 

Wonderful  variety  was  given  to  millinery  in  th< 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  sui 
den  introduction  of  the  black  laces  of  Chantilly. 
Chantilly  lace  is  silk,  but  is  not  glossy  ;  it  is  what  is 
called  "  grenadine,"  and  is  often  and  wrongly  deemed 
a  thread  lace,  and  is  known  as  "  black  thread  lace." 
The  original  pattern-books  of  one  establishment 
exist,  with  autograph  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Princess  of  Ligne,  and  other  ladies  of  the  court, 
giving  orders  for  laces,  or  commenting  on  past  pur-^y 
chases,  etc.     Du  Barry  was  a  large  buyer.  ^M 

The  Chantilly  manufactories  fell  in  1793  ;  it  was 
deemed  a  royal  lace,  and  hated  accordingly.  Some 
of  the  unhappy  lace-makers  perished  with  their 
patterns  on  the  scaffold.  All  lace-making  suffered. 
Over  thirty  kinds  of  lace  were  abandoned^  and  thcii 
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manufacture  has  never  been  revived ;  it  is  extinct. 
Valenciennes  lace-making  was  transferred  to  Brus- 
sels. The  nearness  to  Paris  had  proved  anything 
but  a  blessing  in  those  terrible  days.  With  the 
empire   came    again   lace   buying ;   and   soon   were 


Mrs.  Daniel  Waldo, 


revived  some  of  the  old  taces,  and  there  appeared 
the  black  blond  lace  known  now  as  Spanish  lace. 
■  This  went  largely  to  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America.  The  beautiful  Cuban  mantillas  of 
those  days  we  all  have  seen  ;  they  have  become 
family  heirlooms.     It  was  not  dll   1835  that  black 
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lace  took  a  permatienc  place  in  woman^s  dress  as 
fixed  as  white  lace.  ChantiHy  lace  is  now  made  in 
many  places,  chiefly  in  Bayeux;  but  it  has  retained 
deservedlv  the  name  of  the  place  of  its  creation. 

It  would  be  idle  to  enumerate  the  various  designs 
which  were  borne  on  the  heads  ot  wonien  at  about 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  There  were 
"garden"  styles  with  flowers;  "kitchen-garden" 
modes  with  vegetables  fastened  to  the  side  curls  and 
heaped  on  top ;  "  rural  "  styles  had  windmills,  which 
turned  tn  the  wind,  a  sportsman  and  deer,  a  shepherd 
and  sheep.  The  "peal  of  bells"  was  a  lieadfu!  of 
ringing  bells;  the " treasurer "  showed  the  hair  dan- 
gling with  coins.  The  "naval  battle"  displayed  a 
French  ship  of  war  in  tull  sad,  in  spun  glass.  This 
might  have  been  worn  by  the  Duchess  de  Chartrcs, 
a  most  unusual  woman,  whose  intimacy  with  and 
appreciation  of  John  Paul  Jones  is  one  ot  the  most 
fascinating  and  romantic  side-lights  of  American  his- 
tory. But  this  forceful,  intelligent,  and  thoughtfiil 
woman  chose  to  wear  instead  a  perfect  museum  of 
little  figures  of  spun  glass,  silk,  silver  wire,  and 
human  hair.  Among  them  was  a  figure  of  her  SOili 
l^afcerward  Louis  Philippe)  in  his  nurse's  arms  ;  also' 
a  little  negro,  a  parrot  nibbling  a  cherry,  and  fiijurcs 
made  in  the  hair  of  her  kinsfolk  and  friends.  Trull 
we  may  say  of  this  rigging,  in  Carlyle's  words, — 

''  Here  assembled  fmrn  all  the  four  winds,  came  the  el 
ments  of  an  unspeakable  burlv-burly." 

Many  examples  of  the  work  of  Charles  Willson 
eale  appear  in  this  book,  for  he  was  a  most  prolific 
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artist.  One  of  his  most  marked  portraits  is  that  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Morris.  She  wears,  in  this  picture,  the 
extreme  of  high  head-dressing;  and  that  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  home  of  Quakerism. 

There  was  a  Philadelphia  cap  worn  in  France,  and 
named,  of  course,  during  the  great  popularity  of 
Franklin  during  his  visit  to  France.  One  almost 
disgusting  name  was  the  pouf  a  rinocuUlion^  named 
in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  inoculation  for  small- 
pox. This  great  pmf  bore  a  crown,  emblematic  of 
the  king;  a  serpent  and  club  representing  medicine, 
the  wisdom  which  had  destroyed  the  terrors  of  the 
disease;  the  olive  branch  meaning  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, which  came  after  the  operation, 

I'he  Times,  ]n  1794,  says,  *' The  ladies'  feathers 
are  now  generally  carried  in  the  sword-case  at  the 
back  of  the  carriage/'  A  little  later  came  a  para- 
graph as  follows ;  — 

"There  is  to  be  seen  on  Queen  Street  a  cuach  on  a  new 
construction.  The  ladies  sit  in  a  well,  and  see  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheels.  With  this  coiitri\'ance,  the  fair  pro- 
prietor is  able  10  go  quite  dressed  to  her  visits,  her  feathers 
being  only  a  yard  and  a  half  high  f  " 

I  give  an  old  print  showing  a  sedan-chair  open 
at  the  top  to  make  room  for  the  peaked  roll  of  a 
macaronic  head. 

A  new  word  appeared  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury—  pennache.  You  will  find  it  constantly  used 
for  a  number  of  years  in  describing  head -dressing. 
The  pennache  was  a  *'  bristle-plume,"  a  stiff  bunch 
of  feathers  standing  stiffly  up  in  front  of  the  head- 
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chenille. 

The  beauti- 
ful embroidered 
collars,  capes, 
undersleeves, 
caps, and  ruffles, 
which  every 
*'old  American 
family  "  cher- 
ishes so  taith 
fully  and  in  such 
numbers,  are 
haloed  with  a 
tradition  of 
vast  age.  Their 
beauty,  delica- 
cy, and  marvel- 
lous workman- 
ship are  reason 
enough  for  their 
preservation, 
without  any  question  as  to  their  antiquity.  Few  arc 
very  old.  These  fine  embroideries  nearly  all  owe 
their  existence  to  the  revolt  of  Marie  Antoinette 
against  formality  and  ceremony,  with  their  inci- 
dental accompaniment  of  heavy  and  rich  dress.  She 
could  not  show  this  revolt  at  public  functions,  but 
in  private  life  she  gave  up  the  rich  laces  of  heavy 
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point,  and  wore  fine,  embroidered  India  muslin  and 
mull. 

»"  The  ladies  of  the  Court  look  like  cooks  and 
convent  porters,  in  their  muslin  aprons  and  ker- 
chiefs," wrote  the  indignant  Marechale  de  Luxem- 
Pbourgj  and  she  sent  to  her  granddaughter  in  derision 
aprons  and  fichus  of  sail-cloth.  The  well-known 
portrait  of  Madam  Ro- 
land shows  that  the 
plainest    neckerchiefs 

(were  worn. 
The  accounts  of  the 
famous  Rose  Bertin,  the 
queen's  favorite  miUinerj 
give  little  lace.  Some 
of  the  portraits  of  the 
day  show  spotted  blond 
capes  and  capSj  like  Mrs. 
Rudd^s  and  Lady  Ac- 
land's  caps.  Tulle  ap- 
peared in  the  French 
dictionary  in  1765,33  a 
kind   of    lace    like    that 

(called  entoilage  —  which 
is  the  plain  net  upon  which  the  pattern  is  worked. 
Tulle  was  originally  made  on  a  pillow. 
In  1768  net  was  first  made  by  machinery ;  bobbin- 
net  was  invented  in  1809.  Pin-net,  spider-net,  bar- 
leycorn, all  are  advertised  by  that  year.  They  mark 
the  introduction  of  lace-making  machines. 

These  simple  nets  were  used  with  the  domestic 
embroideries,  which  were  "being  made  so  happily  in 
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every    household    of    English-speaking    gir)s    and 
women.     Cowper  writes  in  The  Jointer  Evening:  — 

"  Here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  ajlc 

The  paiiern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn 
Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds,  and  leaver,  and  sprigs 
And  curling  Ccndri]s  gracefully  dispos'd 
FdIIoiv  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  fair  — 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade." 

A  constant  reference  in  fashion  notes  of  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  *'urlings  lace" 
and  "  urling."  In  Ackerman's  Repository,  samples 
are  given.  It  is  net,  like  tulle,  but  much  stranger, 
being  apparently  of  a  very  fine  linen  thread  ;  hut  it 
is  not  as  stiff  as  trolly-lace.  Sometimes  sprigs  and 
dots  were  woven  in  it.  The  color  was  yellowish,  not 
pure,  bleached  white.  Its  effect  in  festoons,  knots, 
folds,  and  puffs  was  not  unlike  tulle  or  a  very  fine 
net.  Whole  robes  were  made  of  urlings,  to  be  worn 
over  silk  or  satin  slips.  It  was  employed  as  a  sub- 
stantial ground  or  foundation  for  tambour-work, 
which  was  then  greatly  admired  for  caps* 

Mrs.  Hesselius  wrote  in  1788  a  sketch  of  the 
Primrose  household,  entitled  The  Family  Piciure, 
In  it  she  said  of  her  daughter  Charlotte;  — 

**  To  tajiibotir  on  crape  she  has  a  grcar  passion 

Because  here  otlate  it  has  been  much  the  fashion.** 

Of  Caroline :  — 

"  She  loves  to  tambour  on  muslin  as  misers  love  pelf 
Sameiimcs  for  her  friends  buc  still  mare  for  herself." 
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Charlotte's  pretty  face  is  shown  on  a  later  pagie. 
Her  mother  wrote  other  lines  of  her  :  — 

'*  Good  humoured  and  Thoughtless  she  can'i  be  called  vain, 
Though  she  1ove:^  a.  craped  head  and  is  tond  af  a  mm. 
In  the  morning  her  leaiures  she  will  not  expose, 
For  the  flounce  ot  her  cap  aSinosr  covers  her  nose. 
Her  handkerchief  ii  crimpt  and  up  to  her  chio, 
Bui  generally  partial  for  want  of'  a  pin. 
When  dres&ed  stil]  her  head  has  a  great  deal  of  trash  on. 
If  her  gown  is  pinned  crooked  'tis  made  in  the  fkihion." 

A  favorite  mode  of  hair  ornamentation  in  1797 
to  18  10  was  through  the  use  of  squares  or  scarfs  of 
gauze. 

This  fashion  was  invented  and  elaborated  by  the 
celebrated    Leonard,  coiffeur  of    Marie   Antoinette, 
who  alternated  locks 
of  hair   with   strips 

of   gauze.     He    is  .^^^Hk^      i 

said  to  have  used 
over  fourteen  ells  of 
gauze  in  dressing  a 
head. 

Embroidered  si  tk  J 
or  fringed  crape,  01 
even  soft  handker- 
chiefs were  also 
knotted  in  the  hair. 
Sometimes  the 
fringed    edge     was  Mrs.  Adsm. 

tufted  in  among  the 

many  curls.     At  other  times  the  embroidered  edge 
was  folded  diagonally  into  a  jabot  at  the  side  of  the 
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head.  Sometimes  the  gauze  scarf  was  twisted  with 
a  lock  of  hair;  or  even  was  braided  with  the  hair 
into  a  Cadogan  loop  at  the  back.  Kroad  sash  rib- 
bons were  twisted  into  turbans ;  heavy  cords  and 
tassels  were  twined  among  the  hair.  Long  bands  ot 
rather  wide  ribbon  were  tied  around  the  head,  and 
curls  and  loops  of  hair  were  pulled  out  in  the  inter- 
stices, as  in  the  portrait  of  Lady  Johnson,  Narro^v 
Greek  fillets  were  worn;  and  nets  confined  the  long 
loops  at  the  back  and  small  nets  held  the  side  buck 
in  place, 

Trumbull  painted  nearly  all   his  women   sitt 
except  in  extreme  old  age,  with  these  gauze  filT 
and  kerchiefs,     Gilbert  Stuart  was  equally  devoted 
to    their    portrayal.       It    was   a    pretty   pictures' 
mode»  sure  to  please  an  artistes  taste. 

Stuart's  charming  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robert  Egles- 
field  Griffith,  whose  maiden  name  was  Maria  Thong 
Patterson,  was  painted  in  the  year  1797,  when  3|^h 
was    twenty-three    years   old.       Her   father   was^| 
major  in  the   British  army,  who,  in  175**,  had  mar- 
ried Catryna,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Livingstone. 
Their  daughter  was  therefore    by  birth,  education 
and  station   in  the  best  social  circle,  and   her 
was  doubtless  that  of  a  woman  of  fashion. 
painting  is  one  of  Stuart's  best.     It  faces  this 
Her  abundant  hair  is  curled  all  over  the  head,  suit! 
falls  on  the  neck.     A  soft,  silken  ribbon  a  few  inches 
wide  is  twisted  into  a  fillet  which  passes  low  twice 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head   (once  over  the  ear), 
and  is  tied  high  on  the  right  side  in  a  most  graceful 
and  coquettish   knot.     The  dress  has  a  simple  sur- 
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pllce  body,  long,  plain  sleeves  with  a  shoulder-cap 

which  is  short  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
edged  with  a  slight  lace  or  ribbon.  The  gauze  fillet 
on  Mrs.  James  Greenleaf  varies  in  form  sHghtly,  A 
fashion-note  of  the  year  1815  ran  thus:  — 

"  No  caps  arc  seen  in  full  dress  on  vouiig  women  ;  but 
the  hair  itii  full  curls,  or  otherwise  fancifully  disposed  in  the 
Grecian  and  Eastern  siyle,  and  ornamented  with  gems  or 
flowers.  To  the  morning  dress,  however  (and,  indeed,  with 
the  intermediate  order  of  costume),  they  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered a  becoming  and  appropriate  appendage.  The  old 
English  mob,  the  Indian  feather  cap,  French  foundling, 
and  Grecian  nightcap,  are  the  only  wearable  articles  ad- 
mitted by  us  fashionable  females." 

A  certain  head-dress  worn  early  in  the  century 
showed  Oriental  influences  —  the  turban.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  portraits  of  women  in  the  years  near 
1820,  women  in  youth  and  women  in  old  age,  dis- 
play a  turban.  It  may  be  called  the  characteristic 
head-dress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  so 
loved  that  many  women  thought  it  would  always  be 
worn  —  an  everlasting  mode.  The  well-known  one 
of  Madame  de  Staet  is  a  popular  example.  A  most 
charming  one  made  of  an  Oriental  shawl  is  upon  the 
lovely  head  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Gilmor. 

Mrs.  Hrskine  of  Philadelphia  writes  with  high 
praise  of  turbans  of  soft  muslin,  "  with  Bird  of 
Paradise  feather  put  at  the  side  and  drooping  low 
over  one  eye." 

The  noble  face  of  Mrs.  Porcher  has  a  simple  fillet 
or  turban  with  a  Bird  of  Paradise  plume  drooping  at 
one  side. 


the  chance  of  triumph.  The  picture  is  amusing, 
of  a  score  of  women's  heads  at  an  assembly  sur- 
mounted by  orange-colored  turbans;  it  is  like  a 
field  of  cheerful,  hearty  pumpkins.  It  is  strange 
to  account  for  their  popularity. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

HATS^    BONNETS,    AND    CALASHES 

"  That  build  of  bonnet  whose  extent 
Should  like  a  doctrine  of  dissent 
Puxxle  church-goers  to  let  it  in. 
Nor  yet  had  reached  the  pitch  sublime 
To  which  trim  toques  and  berets  climb. 
Leavings  like  lofty  Alps  that  throw 
O'er  minor  Alps  their  shadtnvy  sway 
Earth's  humbler  bonnets  far  belmv 
To  poke  through  life  their  blameless  way." 

—  Thomas  Moore. 

*'  Mail  great  Calash  !  overwhelming  Veil 
By  all-indulgent  Heaven 
To  sallow  Nymphs  and  Maidens  pale^ 
In  sportive  kindness  given." 

—  "Rivingtun'si  New  Vork  Gazette,"  1780. 
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HATS,    BONNETS,    AND    CALASHES 

AVING  written  of  the  hat  of  Madam 
Pocahontas  and  Puritan  dames,  and 
having  given  a  chapter,  as  its  due,  to 
the  venerable  hood,  and  another  chap- 
ter to  head-gear  such  as  cauls  and  cor- 
nets, coifs  and  cifFers,  cross-cJoths  and  chin-clouts, 
commodes  and  towers,  veils  and  dominoes,  lappets 
and  liripipes,  fontanges  and  shades,  mobs  and  night- 
caps, poufs  and  pennache,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  eise  to  chronicle  as  to  woman*s  head-gear;  but 
beaver  hats  were  not  the  only  hats  our  grandmothers 
wore;  nor  must  we  be  silent  upon  that  comparatively 
recent  acquisition,  that  delight  of  delights,  a  woman'3 
bonnet. 

A  letter  written  in  Dorchester  by  a  lover  to  his 
lass,  in  1647,  tells  of  "thinking  upon  you  for  a  hat 
&  chose  out  ye  comelyest  fashion  hatt  yt  they  could 
find  avoiding  fantastick  fashions.  Ye  hatt  was  a 
demi-castor  the  priz  was  24s."  This  plain  beaver 
hat,  like  the  ones  worn  by  Pocahontas  and  the  Tub- 
Preacher,  were  succeeded  by  the  Cavalier  hat,  or  the 
Van  Dyck  hat,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  in  shape  just 
like  the  man^s  hat  of  that  day;  the  ostrich  plumes 
may  have  been  a  bit  gayer  in  color.      But  I  am  not 
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sure  even  of  that.      Here  is  a  picture   by   Pepys. 

Can  you  not  see  it  ? 

*'  1663,,  The  Lady  Castlemaine  rode  among  the  rest  or  ■ 
the  ladies  1  sh^e  looked  mighty  out  of  humor  and  had  a 
yellow  piumip  on  her  hat  which  all  took  notice  of,  and  yet 
is  very  handsome  but  very  mcUinchoIy.  I  loUowed  them 
up  to  White  Hall  and  into  the  Qiieen*s  presence,  where  all 
the  ladies,  walked  talking  and  liddling  with  their  hats  and 
feathers,  ami  changing  and  trying  on  one  another's  by  one 
another's  heads  and  laughing.  But  it  was  the  finest  sight 
to  tne  considering  their  great  beautys  and  dress  that  ever  I 
did  see  in  my  life.  But  above  all  Mrs.  Stewart  In  this 
dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet 
eye,  little  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taille  is  I  think  now, 
the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,"  ^b^ 

And  pray  who  would  not  have  followed  the  gay, 
laughing,  careless  group,  with  solitary,  sulky  my 
lady ;  I  warrant  jfie  did  not  let  Mrs.  Stewart  try  on 
/:er  hat  and  yellow  pluine. 

It  is  given  to  few  authors  to  be  able  so  to  stimulate 
and  illuminate  the  brain  of  the  reader  that  he  is  able 
to  see»  to  visualize,  the  scene  which  the  author  de- 
scribes. Often  this  is  accomphshed  with  very  few 
words,  and  with  most  simple  words.  Pepvs  has  for 
me  this  power.  Long  descriptions  by  manv  authors 
naturally  afford  to  us  every  detail,  and  thus  form  a 
picture;  but  Pepvs,  Hards^  and  Besant  can  accom- 
plish it  with  half  a  dozen  lines,  with  a  few  phrases. 

The  word  "bonnet"  is  found  in  English  litera- 
ture used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  emplovcd 
in  Scotland;  that  is,  applied  to  the  close^woven  caps 
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worn  by  men.  These  have  various  names,  "  glen- 
garrys,"  "kilmarnocks/'  "  ba! morals,"  etc.  But 
the  term  "  bonnet  "  applied  as  to-day  to  a  woman's 
outdoor  head-covering  does  not  appear  in  America 
to  my  knowledge  till  1725,  when  Madam  Usher's 
wardrobe  was  sent  to  England  j  two  silk  bonnets  are 
on  chat  list.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  milliners 
in  New  York  and  Boston  all  advertised  and  made 
bonnets,  "  Quilted  bonnets,  Kitty  Fisher  bonnets, 
Quebeck  bonnets,  Garrick  bonnets^  Ranelagh  bon- 
nets, French  bonnets,  Queen's  bonnets.  Cottage 
bonnetSj  Russian  bonnets,  Drawn  bonnets,  Shirred 
bonnets/* — all  these  names  appear. 

After  3  period  when  French  hats  were  fashionable 
bonnets  came  again  into  popularity ;  and  we  may 
deem  them  as  a  whole  the  head-covering  of  women 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century 
we  have  once  more  turned  to  hats,  and  a  real  bonnet 
with  strings  is  harder  to  find  than  the  poke-bonnet 
of  the  Quakers. 

Working  in  straw  has  ever  been  an  industry  of 
women,  as  was  also  its  invention.  Mrs.  Isabel 
Denton  of  Beeston,  Leeds,  England,  invented  straw 
hats  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  and  maintained  her- 
self and  a  large  family  thereby. 

In  a  work  written  by  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  in 
1685  he  urges  that  schools  be  provided  where  girls 
may  be  taught  among  other  arts  and  mysteries  "  the 
making  of  straw  works,  such  as  hats  and  baskets." 
His  useful  hint  was  not  carried  out  in  any  fulness 
till  a  century  later,  when  many  Americans  awoke 
to  simultaneous  consciousness  that   the  costly  and 
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intricate  straw  bonnets  made  of  the  beaudful  Italian 
braids  could  be  successfully  imitated  at  home.         ^^1 

It  is  curious  that  the  first  recorded  effort  to  mai^^l 
facture  straw  in  America  should  be  through  a  patent 
awarded  to  a  woman,  Mrs.  SybJlla  Masters  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  this  woman  was  the  first  American 
ever  awarded  a  patent  in  England  for  anything; 
and  that  the  first  patent  issued  by  the  United  States 
was  to  a  woman,  and  for  an  invention  for  sCra^ 
plaiting. 

A  Connecticut  gtrl,  Sophia  Woodhouse,  took  ottt 
a  patent  for  a  new  straw  material  for  bonnets,  a  new 
way  of  preparing  the  upper  stalks  of  spear-grass 
and  redtop  grass.  This  girl  took  a  prize  in  Amer- 
ica for  a  hat  she  plaited  in  a  single  piece,  like  a  Lc^^ 
horn  hat;  and  a  prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  a  str^| 
hat,  from  the  London  Societv  of  Arts.  The  wne 
of  the  President,  Mrs,  Adams,  wore  one  of  Miss 
W(iodhouse\s  bonnets,  and  it  was  "  much  admired" 
by  the  President,  who,  I  believe,  admired  everything 
that  rested  on  Mrs,  Adams's  head. 

A  young  girl   named   Betsey   Metcalf,  of  Pro< 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  started  the  manufacture  of  straw 
head-gear  in  this  country.     She  wrote  late  in  life 
account  of  her  venture,  which  I  give  in  part:  — 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  will  write  an  accai 
of  my  learning  to  braid  straw.  At  the  age  of  twelv 
commenced!  hraiding.  My  father,  Joel  Metcalf^  broaghi 
home  some  oat  straw  which  he  had  just  mowed  in  June, 
ijgS.  I  cut  the  straw  and  smooihcd  It  with  mv  scissors 
and  split  it  with  my  thumb-nail,  1  had  seen  an  imporrcd 
bonnet  but  never  saw  a  piece  of  braid,  and  could  not  tell 
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the  number  of  straws,  t  commenced  the  common  braid 
with  six  straws  and  smoothed  it  with  a  junk  bottle,  and 
made  part  of  a  bonnet,  but  found  it  did  not  look  like  the 
imported  ones.  I  added  another  straw  and  then  it  was 
right.  An  aunt  who  resided  in  the  family  encouraged  me, 
while  most  of  my  friends  said  I  should  never  learn.  She 
would  sit  and  hold  the  braid  while  I  braided  many  yards, 
thus  keeping  it  straight  and  in  place.  We  bleached  the 
braid  with  fumes  uf  sulphur." 

Claims  are  made  for  several  other  young  women 
who  lived  at  this  time,  that  each  one  is  the  pioneer 
straw-braid  maker  in  this  country.  The  truth  isj 
they  all  began  at  the  same  time.  Like  many  more 
important  inventions,  —  the  steamboat,  for  instance, 
—  the  idea  of  the  thing  came  to  several  inventive 
minds  at  the  same  date,  because  conditions  were 
ready  tor  it,  and  also  because,  in  this  case,  conditions 
forced  it;  for  during  the  embargo  no  foreign  hats 
came  to  American  women,  so  they  had  to  braid  their 
own  straw  hats  or*  live  without  them* 

Another  simple  reason  may  be  given  for  the  simul- 
taneous making  of  straw  braid  in  America.  Straw 
work  was  vastly  fashionable  that  year  in  England. 
In  17S3  the  manufacture  came  to  perfection,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland 
"straw-works"   became  the  rage. 

Paillasses,  or  "  straw  coats,"  were  worn ;  they  were 
made  of  sarcenet,  calico,  fine  linen,  trimmed  and 
ornamented  profusely  with  straw.  A  correspondent 
of  the  European  Magazine  bursts  forth,  "  Straw ! 
straw  1  everything  is  ornamented  in  straw,  from  the 
cap  to  the  shoe-buckles  5  Ceres  is  the  favourite,  not 


only  of  the  female  but  the  male  part  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  for  the  gentlemen's  waistcoats  are  ribbed 
with  straw."  A  caricature  called  "a  bundle  nf 
straw"  was  published  to  ridicule  the  taste.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  destroy  the  liking  for  straw  trim- 
mingSj  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are,  as  we  all 
know  (though  they  are  not  now  worn),  extremely 
becoming.  The  soft,  pale  yellow  tint  suits  almost 
all   complexions. 

The  making  of  straw  braid  was  a  pleasant  home 
employment  for  young  women  of  small  incomes 
who  wished  to  earn  pocket-monev.  I  recall  that 
when  I  was  a  child,  in  driving  through  country  vil- 
lages with  my  father,  I  often  saw  young  women 
sitting  at  their  doorsteps,  on  a  sunny  summer  after- 
noon, braiding  straw.  It  was  clean  work  too,  whtch 
recommended  it.  All  straw  braids  are  now  bought 
in  Italy  in  vast  wholesale  bales. 
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Leghorn  hats  were  sold  in  America  as  earlvj  cer- 
tainly^  as  173O- 

In  1731  these  Leghorn  straw  hats  were  lined  with 
green,  and  had,  in  that  guise,  much  popularity;  it 
being  a  time  of  "pride  that  apes  humility." 

In  1732  a  writer  in  the  Weekly  Rehearsal  speaks 
thus  of"  High-Croun'd  Hats*';  "After  being  con- 
fin'd  to  Cots  &  Villages  so  long  a  time,  they  have 
become  the  Mode  of  Quality  &  the  politest  Dis- 
tinction of  a  Fashionahle   Undress." 

These  hats  were  named  Churchills  after  the  beau- 
tiful sisters  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Then 
came  the  Leghorn  chip 
worn  by  the  beautiful 
Miss  Gunnings.  Leg- 
horn hats  were  costly. 
I  recall  one  of  my  child- 
hood that  cost  %i$. 
Others  were  said  to  cost 
^50.  They  would  last 
for  years,  with  annual 
cleaning  and  re-pressing 
into  new  forms.  Hats 
made  of  shavings  were 
worn  in  the  year  i  800. 

In  1751  Harriot  Paine  had  for  sale  in  Boston 
"Saxon  blue  silk  and  Hair  Hatts,  black  horsehair 
&  Leghorn  ha("ts/'  and  in  1753  "  Black  &  White  & 
Black  Horsehair  Hatts  emboss'd  and  stampt  Sattin 
Hatts."  "  Fine  beverett  hatts  with  tabby  linings," 
"tissue  sattin  &  chipt  hatts,"  were  sold  in  South 
Carolina  as  in  the  mare  northern  states.     We  gain 
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a  little  suggestion  of  contemporary  historical  events 
and  persons  by  such  names  as  "  yuebeck  Hats  and 
Garrick  Hats."      We  know  prices  also,  "  Womcns^ 
chipt  Hats  60s.  O.T.  per  doz."  in  1764,  and  "4s.  6( 
apiece,  O.T."  in  1767.     The  Salem  Gazette  adve( 
tised,  in  July,  1784,  "Air  Balloon  "  and  "  Princess' 
hats.     These  were  French  fashions. 

In     1796    Sally    McKean    (afterward    Marquu 
d'  Yrugo)  wrote  thus  to  the  sister  of  Dolly  Madisi 
of  the  fashions  of  her  day  :  — 

"The  hats  are  quite  different  shape  from  what  they  used 
to  be;  they  have  no  slope  in  the  crown,  scarce  any  rim, 
and  are  turned  up  at  each  side  and  worn  very  much  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  Several  of  them  are  made  of  chipped 
woods  commonly  known  as  cane  hats;  they  are  all  lined. .  , 
One  that  has  come  for  Mrs.  Bingham  is  lined  with  whic^^M 
and  trimmed  with  broad  purple  nbbon  put  around  in  large 
puffs^  with  a  bow  on  the  left  side." 

Never  were  fashions  more  varied  than  und( 
Marie  Antoinette.  Straw  and  chip  bonnets  were 
worn,  then  great  beaver  hats*  Susannah  Reed, 
writing  to  Mrs.  Rutherford  in  1787,  said  that  "a 
Scarlet  Great  Coat  and  black  beaver  hat  with 
feathers  was  the  most  elegant  morning  dress  worn." 

In  1784  to  17865  inclusive^  only  two  years,  the 
shape  of  women's  hats  changed  seventeen  distinct 
times,  ^ — hat-caps,  close  shapes,  large  bonnets,  pouf 
hats  with  military  trophies,  black  gauze  hats  without 
crowns,  and  other  odd  forms. 

I  show,  on  the  following  page,  three  broad- 
brimmed   hats  known  as  riding-hats.     These  came 
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into  fashion  in  1786,  and  were  worn  for  four  years. 
They  were  a  bit  too  wide  and  heavy  for  comfort, 
but  are  certainly  graceful  and  becoming.  Usually 
they  were  trimmed  with  a  scarf  or  ribbon  or  feathers. 
A  French  taste  brought  in  1792  a  pointed-crowned 
felt  hat,  with  a  narrow  tricolor  ribbon  laced  around 


Riding  Hats.  I78fr-1790. 

the  crown  tn  lozenge  shapes ;  also  a  hat  of  the  year 
1794,  shaped  from  the  bonnet  of  the  French  peas- 
antry, and  called  "  The  Duke  of  York's  nightcap." 
This  usually  had  an  enormous  round  crown.  Riding 
hats  also  were  trimmed  with  a  deep  lace  frill,  such  as' 
is  worn  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Bromfield  Rogers. 

A  curious  custom  arose  of  hat-weanng  within- 
doors by  ladies ;  they  danced  wearing  hats.  And 
they  carried  muffs  In  evening  dress  also. 

1  present  in  this  book  two  portraits  of  Mrs. 
William  Smith,  who  was  Abigail  Adams,  daughter 
of  President  John  Adams^  One  is  with  a  muff  and 
in  a  curly  wig;  the  other  in  a  picturesque  feathered 
hat.  Her  mother  wrote  in  1786  a  lively  description 
of  her  in  full  dress  :  — 
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"  A  small  white  Leghorn  hat,  bound  with  pink  satin  ftl 
bon  ;  a  steel  buckle  and  band  which  rurned  up  the  aide  anil 
con6ned  a  large  pink  bow ;  large  bow  of  tbe  ^ame  kind  of 
pink  ribbon  behind^  a  wreath  of  full-blown  rose^  round  the 
crown,  and  another  of  buds  vvithinside  the  hat,  which  being 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  hair  brought  the  ruses  to  the  edge 
—  you  see  it  clearly?  One  scarlet  one,  one  black  feather 
and  two  white  ones  complete  this  head  dress.  A  gown  anil 
coat  of  Chamberi  gauze  with  a  red  satin  stripe  over  a  pink 
waist  f  coal  flounced  with  crape  and  trimmed  with  broaij 
point  and  pink  nbbun^  wreaths  of  roses  across  the  coat; 
gauze  sleeves  and  ruiHes." 


Bonrcts  ot   lilu. 

These  bonnets  are  the  four  common  shapes  worrT 
in  tHiO;  they  were  called  the  Gypsy,  the  Beehive, 
the  Polish  fly-cap,  the  Cottage.  The  latter  is  worn 
over  a  foundling  cap. 

The  poke-bonnet  appeared  for  general  wear  in 
1 804,  and  was  at  once  attacked.  The  Port/b/io  called 
it  repulsive.     It  was  then  called  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet. 

The  Philadelpliia  Repssitory  of  the  year  1 802 
reprinted  fashion-notes  fronn  London.  These  are 
the  modes  given  in  hats:  — 

"The  Bonapartian  hat  is  coming  into  vugue.  It  con- 
sists of  white  or  salmon  colored  satin,  in  the  form  of  a 
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helmet,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  worn  much 
on  one  side.  Plain  white  hats  in  the  gypsy  style,  without 
any  ornament  whatever,  are  tied  carelessly  under  the  chin 
with  pea-green  or  psnk  ribbon/' 


Bonnets  of   l8lS. 

Many  of  the  contemporary  fashton-plates  display 
this  Bonapartian  helmet  set  askew  in  a  rakish  air 
most  unsuited  to  the  classic  helmet  shape  and  laurel 
wreath. 

The  "Lavinia"  hat,  1805— 15,  was  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  like  the  gypsy  hat.  It  is  given  in 
this  chapter,  with  a  feather.  Often  it  had  no  trim- 
ming, not  even  a  ribbon.  A  very  dispiriting  adver- 
tisement is  of  an  artist-milliner  who,  in  1798, 
"  makes  up  worn  out  umbrellas  into  gipsy  bonnets." 
I  am  glad  I  never  saw  one  of  these  horrors,  and 
happier  still  am  I  that  I   never  wore  one. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers  of  1 800  what  head- 
gear was  for  sale;  "  straw,  vellum,  cane,  willow,  and 
chip  bonnets,  maids'  village  straw  bonnets;  women's 
and  dames'  bag,  gipsy,  volney,  Leghorn,  Tuscany, 
Norway,  and  Oatlands  straw  bonnets,"  These 
straw  bonnets  were  worn  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer; and  in  1800  were  generally  tied  on  the  head 
with  a  crimson  silk  kerchief     This  seems  to  have 
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been  a  universal  mode  assumed  without  any  regard 
to  the  color  of  the  bonnet-trimming ;  for  one 
description  is  of  a  ** green  willow-bonnet"  trimmed 
with  orange-colored  gauze  ribbons^  and  black  and 

white  feathers,  *'  tied 
down  with  a  crim- 
son sil  Ic  handker- 
chief." 

Sometimes  it  was 
tied  down  with  a 
rich  half-  handker- 
chief of  lace,  or  a 
folded  vei[  of  silk 
and  lace.  This  was 
in  1807  called  the 
Agrippa  hat.  The 
"Troiitbeck"  was  a 
flat  straw  hat  worn 
in  1803.  The  baton 
this  page  was  very 
popular,  and  was 
known  as  the  mili- 
rarv,  and  also  as  the 

The  PolUh  C^^elte.  p^jj^j^  CasquCttC. 

A  constant  item  in  advertisements  of  about  1800 
to  1820  is  roram  hats.  A  Romany  maid  stole  her 
mistress's*'  Gray  Roram  Hat  with  Purple  and  Green 
Feathers  and  gold  band."  Roram  was  the  first  step 
toward  an  imitation  of  the  old  and  well-beloved 
beaver  hat.  Roram  was  a  wool  or  felt,  with  a  facing 
of  long  beaver  fur  felted  in.  It  was  in  a  sense  a 
false  beaver.     Beaver  was  growing  scarccj  and  imita- 
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tions  were  sure  to  be  made.  The  letters  of  Eliza 
Southgate  Bowne  to  her  sisters  in  Maine  give 
glimpses  of  metropolitan  fashions  in  i8oj. 

"  Caroline  and  I  went  a.  shopping  yesterday,  and  'tis  a 
fact  that  the  little  white  satin  quaver  bonnets,  cap-crowns, 
are  the  most  fashionable  that  are  worn- — lined  with  pink 
or  blue  or  white  i  but  I'll  not  have  one,  for  if  any  of  my 
old  acc[uaintance  should  meet  me  in  the  street  they  would 
laugh,  I  would  if  I  were  them.  I  mean  to  send  sister  Boyd 
a  quaker  cap,  the  first  tasty  one  I  see  i  Caroline's  arc  too 
plain,  but  she  has  promised  to  get  me  a  more  fashionable 
pattern," 

One  of  the  most  charming  portraits  I  have  ever 
seen  is  the  beautiful  Gainsborough  of  Captain 
Ricketts,  his  wife,  and  child  (the  frontispiece  of  this 
volume).  The  colors  are  perfect,  and  the  whole 
composition  beautiful.  But  the  chief  interest  it  has 
for  us  now  is  in  the  young  mother's  dainty  dress  — 
especially  her  hat.  For  the  hat  she  wears  in  this 
portrait  is,  by  traditioii,  the  shape  declared  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  to  be  the  most  graceful,  most  becoming,  most 
altogether  charming  hat  ever  worn  by  woman.  It 
is  held  to  be  good  in  outline,  adequate  in  trim- 
ming, and  perfect  in  poise.  We  seldom  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  beautiful  hat  ever 
worn. 

There  were  many  country  devices  for  covering  the 
head^  slat  sunbonnets  were  universal.  One  is  given 
in  this  chapter;  also  another  of  green  silk.  Shaker 
bonnets  were  small  pokes  made  of  straw-board.  A 
quaintly  ugly  bonnet  was  the  calash. 
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This  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Duch- 
ess of  Bedlord  In  the  year  I765»  though  it  is  claimed 
that  similar  head-coverings  may  be  seen  on  Eng- 
lish effigies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  found 
in  English  woodcuts  of  the  year  1770,  and  1  be- 
lieve was  worn 
before  1765.  It 
was  also  called 
the  "bashful  bon- 
net." The  calash 
was  usually  made 
of  thin  green  or 
brown  silk  shirred 
on  strong  lengths 
ofrattanorwhale- 
bone  placed  two 
or  three  inches 
apart,  which  were 
drawn  in  at  the 
neck  by  a  cape. 
These  lengths 
when  bent  into 
hoop  shape  by 
the  cape  had  a 
Green  s>ik  Sunba„r«t.  diameter    some- 

times of  twenty  inches.  The  calash  was  extensible 
over  the  face  like  the  top  or  hood  o(  an  old- 
fashioned  chaise  or  calash,  from  which  latter  \t 
doubtless  received  its  name.  It  could  be  drawn  out 
over  the  face  by  narrow  ribbons,  or  bridles*  which 
were  fastened  to  the  top  edge.  It  could  also  be 
pushed   flatly    to    the    back    of    the    head.     Thus, 


standing  well  up  and  touching  only  at  the  neck, 
the  calash  formed  a  good  covering  for  the  high- 
dressed  and  powdered  heads  of  the  date  when  it  was 
worn, — from  1765  throughout  the  century, — and  for 
the  great  lace  caps  worn  in  the  beginning  and  even 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.      These  were 


Ca3ash  ot  Bashful  Bonnet.     1790. 


frequently  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Madam 
Dorothy  Lynde  Dix  wears  one  which  would  have, 
as  said  Anna  Green  Winslow,  "the  capacity  of  a 
peck,  measure.'* 

Calashes  were  worn  by  old-fashioned  ladies  until 
fifty  years  ago;  chiefly  for  an  informal  call  or  a  stroll 
down  the  garden  border.      Last  summer   I   saw  an 
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old  lady  standing  in  a  calash  by  the  roadsidcj  near 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  waiting  for  a  friend  to 
alight  from  one  of  the  electric  cars  which  have 
penetrated  into  every  New  England  township. 
Before  these  cars,  and  rhe  automobiles,  will  soon 
vanish  all  we  have  had  left  of  the  quatntness  and 
reserve  of  the  olden  time. 


SIst  Sunbonnet. 


One  singular  thing  may  be  noted  in  this  history, 
—  that  with  all  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  woman  has 
never  violated  the  Biblical  law  that  bade  her  cover 
her  head.  She  has  never  gone  to  church  services 
bareheaded.  The  wife  of  an  English  naval  officer 
was  recently  excommunicated  because  she  had  per- 
sisted in  thrice  attending  church  without  bonnet 
or  hat. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE    POCKET 

*'  Here^s  to  budgets^  packs  and  wallets. 
Here's  to  all  the  wandering  train." 

—  BtltN*. 

"  Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Lucy  Fisher  found  it ." 

—  "Old  Nuracry  Rhyme." 
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THE    POCKET 


IHAT  Lucy  could  lose  anything  so  dis- 
tinctly an  inherent  part  of  a  dress  as  a 
pocket  was  a  puzzle  to  me  as  a  little 
girl  until  I  saw  the  detached  pocket  of 
the  child  we  called  "our  milk  girl." 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  who  provided 
the  folk  of  our  neighborhood  with  milk  •  her  name 
was  Apolline.  I  have  cold  of  her  brilliant  beauty, 
of  her  more  brilliant  mind,  in  my  book,  Oid-time 
Gardens,  She  wore  by  her  side,  strongly  fastened 
with  tapes  to  a  belt  wrought  in  crewel- work,  a 
pocket  of  strong-figured  chintz  worked  in  with  silk 
in  the  high  lights  of  the  flowers.  It  would  contain 
very  nearly,  perhaps  fully,  a  peck  of  country  goodies, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  checkerberries,  pippins  (the 
young,  tender  leaves  of  the  checkerberry  plant), 
pop-corn,  nutSj  sweet  flag-root,  sassafras  bark,  slip- 
pery-elm bark,  wild  ginger,  and  its  contet^ts  were  a 
constant  surprise  and  delight. 

Varied  in  form  and  name,  attached  and  detached, 
these  pockets  were  worn  till  the  present  day.  As 
"a  pair  of  pockets"  they  appear  in  colonial  inven- 
tories as  early  as  the  year  1650,  and  I  cannot  find 
that  our  modern  dress-pockets^sewn  in  the  skirt  of 
,fi  gown  were  in  general  wear  until  fifty  years  ago. 
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These  pockefs  were  worn  under  the  gown  th 
Cromwell's  day.  There  is  a  satirical  contemporary 
print  of  Oliver  Cromwell  preaching*  At  one  side 
in  the  foreground  a  pickpocket  has  raised  the  gown- 
skirt  of  a  rapt  woman  listener,  and  is  rifling  her 
hanging-pocket 
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Detached  Pockets  of  FfgUT«d  Calico  and  Embfoidered  Unen. 

After  the  pockets  were  worn  under  the  gown 
some  one  invented  having  them  sewed  into  the 
pkcket  of  the  gown.  The  kinship  of  the  words 
"  pocket "  and  "  placket "  is  not  very  well  known. 
At  first,  apparently,  a  placket  was  this  pocket  sewed 
into  the  gown  or  petticoat.  We  read  in  an  old 
play,  "  For  fear  of  cut-purses  she'I!  sweep  it  into 
her  pkckerd."  Then  the  word  "  plackcrt*'  was 
applied  as  now  to  the  opening,  not  the  pocket. 
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These  pockets  were  a  favorite  gift.  We  often 
read  in  letters  of  "working  a  pocket"  for  a  friend. 
They  served  to  display  the  varied  and  beautiful 
sampler  stitches  learned  by  every  Httle  girl. 


A  Pair  o(  Fockcls. 

Here  is  the  copy  of  the  clause  of  a  letter  from 
Esther  IJuche  in  London  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  John 
Morgan  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  19,  1781. 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  my  <^^;a^  Aunt,  that  after  such 
a  length  of  time  [  have  now  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you.  My  Sister  Js  sitting  by  me  writing  also.  1  am  sure 
you  would  be  very  much  diverted  to  see  hcri  she  is  so 
proud  oi  having  it  to  say  that  she  has  wrote  a  Eetter  to  her 
grandmama.  She  has  just  finished  a  pair  of  Pockets  for 
her  which  she  ts  to  send  by  this  opportunity." 

One  pocket  of  fine  white  linen,  a  foot  squa;re, 
bears  these  unpleasant  and  ill-spelled  lines,  worked 
by  a  little  girl  ten  years  of  age:  — 
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*'  Jesua,  the  Saviour  was  a  Child  like  thee 
Save  the  Foul  Nature  in  thy  Bosom  bred. 
But  oh!  how  much  thy  Blessings  Disagree 
With  hk  coarse  Swaddling  Cluches  and  Manger  Bed. 

"  Like  Him,  a  chilcJ,  approved  by  Earth  and  Hmvcii 
Mayn't  thou  in  Wisdom  as  in  Stature  grow. 
And  chcarfu!  dcferancc  to  thv  Pareot  given 
His  hliiil  Love  exemplcfy  anew." 

Eleanor  Wortley  of  Yorkshire  married  in  succes- 
sion Sir  Harry  Lee  and  then  three  old  gentlemen, — 
all  earls,— Sussex*  Warwick,  and  Manchester.  As 
Lady  Sussex  she  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence 
with  Sir  Ralph  Verney  and  his  father  (in  whose 
cipher  correspondence  she  was  known  appropriatety 
as  "  Old  Men's  Wife*'),  and  many  of  her  letters 
have  been  preserved.  Nothing  was  too  petty  to 
bring  forth  a  letter  from  her,  and  she  revelled  in  mak- 
ing her  correspondents  go  shopping  for  her.  She 
gives  thus  a  commission  for  the  material  for  what  she 
terms  "  a  swite  bage,"  which  was,  I  am  sure,  a  P^^' 
fumed  pocket.    The  spelling  was  that  of  her  day  :  - — 

"  If  you  woulde  plese  to  employe  somebody  lo  chuse  ine 
O'liC  a  tase  that  hath  buc  very  littell  silver  In  itt,  and  not 
above  a  spangeLi  or  two  to  a  p>eke  I  think  would  do  well; 
1  would  not  have  it  too  hevy  a  lase;  about  the  breth  of  a 
threepenny  nbinge^  very  Httell  hroder  will  bee  enofe  j  antj 
desier  Mrs.  Verney  I  pray  you  to  chuse  mec  out  some 
ribingc  to  make  stringes;  six  vardcs  will  ht  enofe;  some 
shadoed  satiin  ribinge  will  be  the  best,  of  fourpenny  breth; 
and  I  would  fain  have  some  llttcIl  eginge  Use  as  slite  as 
may  be  to  ege  the  strings  and  but  lictelj  silver  in  it ;  ten 
yards  will  be  enofe." 
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In  1787,  in  the  wilj  of  Hannah  Lord  of  Ipswich 
are  named  dark  calico  pocketSj  white  dimity  pockets, 
a  patch  pocket,  a  pair  of  pockets,  left  each  to  some 
friend.  Pockets  are  constantly  named  in  wills ; 
Mrs.  Morgan  bequeathed  hers  to  a  friend  —  possi- 
bly the  very  pockets 
made  by  "Sister." 

When  a  sedate  New 

»  England  dame  left  to 
her  lifelong  woman 
friend  her"embroidered 

»  dimity  pocket  with  the 
pocket-glass,  comforter, 
and  strong-waters-bottle 
kept  within  it,"  the 
bequest  bore  a  convivial 
aspect  which  it  did  not 
really  deserve.  For  the 
pocket-glass  was  a  tiny 
folding  mirror;  the 
comfortier  but  a  hand- 
warmer,  a  little  box  to 
hold  within  a  muff;  the 
strong-waters-hottle  was 
frankly  what  its  name  bespoke,  namely,  a  goodly 
sized  barrel-shaped  flask  of  strong  Bristol  glass, 
flowered  with  red  and  yellow,  and  used  for  holding 
New  England  rum.  It  could  be  carried  with  the  glass 
and  comfortier  in  the  muff  or  in  the  pocket.  There 
were  distinct  provisions  in  many  wills  for  ample 
liquor  for  feminine  use,  as  in  a  will  of  a  respected 
Concord  gentleman  that  his  widow  have  ample  cider 
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and   New   England  rum   supplied   her  each    year 
that  she  "may  treat  as  she  has  been   accusto 
to  do/' 

The  word  "pocket"  is  the  old  French  pour 
Allied  words  are  *'  poke,"  "  pouch»"  "  pucker."  In 
Piers  Plowman  it  became  "  patke.'*  Chaucer  tells 
of  "two  pigs  in  a  poke";  here  a  poke  is  a  big. 
Chaucer  also  used  the  words*'  poket"  and  "  pouch." 
Shakcspere's  shepherd  "drew  a  dial  from  his  poke,'' 
a  sun-dial    from   his  pocket. 

Pocket  and  purse  form  a  word-study.  When 
there  was  little  circulation  of  coin,  there  was  no  need 
of  purses.  When  purses  became  necessary,  pockets 
were  evolved  to  hold  them. 

The  reticule  and  balantine  were  part  of  the  attire 
of  the  Merveiiieuses.  Batantine  was  the  old  name 
for  a  bag  like  the  hussars'  sabretache,  and  this  form 
was  worn  like  the  hussars*  bag  hanging  at  one  side. 
Some  of  the  first  reticules  were  woven  of  horsehair. 
Then  they  were  made  of  the  same  material  as 
spencer  or  pelisse,  the  outer  garment. 

The  time  of  their  constant  wear  was  during 
empire  fashions.  The  scant,  gauzy  garments, 
tunics  and  peplums,  gave  no  opportunity  to  wear  a 
pocket,  and  they  were  too  frail  to  sustain  one,  so 
women  were  forced  to  carry  a  pocket  in  their  hands, 
or  to  go  without  one.  That  would  never  please 
the  arbiter  of  fashions,  the  Kmpress  Josephine,  for 
she  must  always  have  a  fine  handkerchief  it 
hand,  of  fine  lace,  or  embroidered  in  gold ;  for  she 
had  an  awkward  habit™  the  iinly  awkward  act  of 
her  life  —  of  holding    a    handkerchief   before    her 
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mouth  when  talking  or  smiling,  for  her  teeth  were 
poor. 

Another  word  for  a  reticule  was  "  cabas";  the  New 
English  Dictionary  calls  this  an  Americanism,  and 
gives  as  an  example  a  use  in  the  year  1885.  Of 
course,  this    is  wholly  inadequate,  for  the  word   is 
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used  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  It  is  in  yUlette  (1853): 
"  the  patterns  for  the  slippers,  the  bell-ropes,  the 
cabas  were  selected  ;  the  slides  and  tassels  for  the 
purses  chosen."  In  Lady  Morgan's  Dramatic  Scenes 
from  Real  Life  (i8jj),  a  cabas  is  described  as  a 
novelty  in  England.  The  word  meant  originally  a 
rush  basket  for  figs  or  dates.  It  was  made  familiar 
to    Europeans    through    Napoleon's    campaigns    in 
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Egypt.  For  a  time  cabas  was  always  a  work-basket 
frilied  with  ribbons;  then  it  was  a  bag — -small  — 
of  any  material. 

Another  appropriate  term  for  a  reticule  was  "  in- 
dispensable." Eliza  Southgate's  sister  sent  her  a 
pretty  silk  indispensable  in  1805.  We  read  that 
in  1806  the  rows  of  pretty  peeresses  brought  sand- 
wiches in  silk  indispensables  to  eat  in  court  during 
J^ord  Melville's  trial.  It  is  said  that  they  were  bags 
with  long  strings,  by  which  strings  they  were  hung 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  If  the  woman  seated  herself. 

The  charming  bead  bags  which  are  now  so  fash- 
ionable are  not  novelties ;  they  are  in  many  cases 
literally  old.  New  bags  are  made  to  imitate  the  old 
ones  ;  these  arc  worked  on  canvaSj  or  made  of  purse 
silk  and  beads  with  knitting-needles  or  crochet  hook; 
but  the  beads  of  the  new  examples  are  seldom  of  as 
fine  kinds  or  as  varied  or  rich  in  color  as  those  of 
the  old  bags.  These  new  bags  are  costly,  but  not 
as  high  priced  as  the  ancient  ones ;  indeed,  the  old 
ones  were  never  low  priced.  In  1800,  $5  was  the 
regular  price  paid  for  knitting  a  bag,  and  the  many- 
cinted  beads  were  costly.  Tne  stringing  alone  was 
a  matter  of  much  work,  as  it  was  done  by  rule; 
if  the  number  of  beads  varied  from  the  rule,  the 
design  would  be  knit  awry,  and  when  horses,  barns, 
houses,  churches,  trees,  and  flowers  formed  the 
picture,  such  mistakes  were  grave  ones.  Some 
women  raised  silkworms  in  small  numbers,  and 
wound,  twisted,  and  made  their  own  strong  purse- 
silk.  Besides  the  pouch-shaped  bags,  long,  narrow 
purses  with  a  slit  in  the  middle  held  coin  at  each 
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end.      Watch-chains  were  also   knittedj  bearing  ini- 
tials, dates,  and  ciny  checker  designs. 

A  handsome  pattern  for  knitting  a  bead  bag  was 
a  treasure  beyond  price;  its  written  rules  were  given 
only  to  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  Simple  designs 
could  be  counted  out  from  existing  bags.  Many  a 
tale  of  domes- 
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ticjealousy  and 
social  envy 
centred  around 
these  bags.  In 
one. New  Hng- 
I  a  n  d  town 
Matilda  Emer- 
son reigned  a 
queen  of  bag- 
makers;  her 
patterns  were 
beyond  com- 
pare ;  one  of 
a  Dutch  scene 
with  a  windmill 
was  the  envy 
of  all  who  beheld  it.  She  was  a  rival  with  Ann 
Green  for  the  affections  of  the  minister,  a  solemn 
widower,  whose  sister  kept  house  for  him  and  his 
three  motherless  children.  Matilda  gave  to  the 
parson's  sister  the  written  rules  for  a  wonderful  bead 
bag  (the  design  having  originated  in  Boston),  a  bag 
which  displayed  when  finished  a  funereal  wiHow  tree 
and  urn  and  grass-grown  grave,  in  shaded  grays  and 
purple  and  white  on  a  black  ground  j  a  properly 
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solemn  bag.     But  when  the  pastor's  sister  essayed  to 
knit  this  trapping  of 


'ed  a  sad 


ible  of 


unmeaning  Jme 
the   rules    from 


woe,  U  1 
tor  Ann  Green  had  taken  secretly 
the  knitter's  work-box,  and  had 
changed  the  pencilled  rules  in  ev^ry  line.  When 
the  hodgepodge  appeared  where  orderly  symbols  of 
gloom  should  have  been  seen,  the  sister  believed 
that  Matilda  had  purposely  written  them  wrong  in 
order  to  preserve  her  prestige  as  a  bag-knitter;  and 
she  so  prejudiced  her  brother  that  he  coldly  turned 
from  Matilda  and  married,  not  Ann, but  a  widow  from 
another  town.  Disappointed  of  her  desired  husband, 
Ann  tormented  herself  with  her  New  England  con- 
science until  she  revealed  her  wickedness  to  poor 
Matilda,  whose  reinstatement  in  the  parson's  esteem 
could  not  repay  her  loss  of  his  affections. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

DRESS    OF    THE    QUAKER 

"  Though  stately  the  ostrich-plume  gracefully  throwing 

its  feathery  flashes  of  light  on  the  eye; 
Though  tasty  and  trim  the  straw  bonnet  when  glowing 

IVith  its  ribbons  so  glossy  of  various  dye ; 
Tet  still  must  I  own,  although  none  may  seem  duller 

Than  a  simple  drab  bonnet  to  many  a  ga'z.e^ 
It  iSf  and  it  will  be,  my  favourite  colour 

Ground  which  my  fancy  delightedly  plays ; 
And  it  well  suits  my  muse  with  a  garland  to  -wreathe  it 

And  echo  its  praises  with  gratefullest  glee. 
For  —  knowing  the  goodness  that  oft  lurks  beneath  it  — 

The  bonnet  gf  drab  beats  a  turban  with  me" 

-—"The  Bonnet  of  Drab,"  Bcrnakd  Barton. 

"  Dear  Sisters,  These  things  we  Solidly  recommend  to  yor  Care 
and  Notice,  in  a  degree  of  y'  Divine  Love  w'^  hath  previously 
manifested  itself  for  y  Redemption  of  ye  f^ain  Conversations, 
Customs  and  Fashions  y'  are  in  y'  IVorld ;  that  zve  might  be 
unto  y'  Lord,  a  Chosen  Generation,  a  Royal  Priesthood,  an  Holy 
Nation,  a  Peculiar  People." 

—  "Women  flfricnds  at  Ytarly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  list  of  7th  Mo.," 
Hannah  Hill,   1726. 
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IHE  letters  and  journals  of  good  old 
Quakers,  the  abuse  of  them  by  thetr 
enemies,  the  accounts  of  their  many 
legal  difficulties,  the  records  of  their 
meetings  for  sufferings^  have  all  been 
consulted  by  me  whenever  and  wherever  possible  for 
several  years  with  a  view  to  writing  an  extended  study 
of  Quaker  dress,  A  far  more  exhaustive  and  sym- 
pathetic study  has  been  made  by  one  whose  knowl- 
edge came  from  within,  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Mott 
Gummere,  and  published  under  the  title  The  ^aker. 
Of  the  motives  and  spiritual  history  of  the  Friends 
Mrs.  Gummere  knows  far  more  than  any  outsider 
could  hope  to  learn,  though  I  have  studied  carefully 
their  transactions  and  have  ever  been  familiar  with 
their  meetings. 

A  Quaker  meeting-house  set  in  a  large  grassy  lot 
and  shaded  with  tall  cedars  and  whispering  pines  and 
hemlocks  was  my  neighbor  from  earliest  childhood 
in  my  New  England  home.  Thirty  years  ago  a 
drab-coated  and  drab-hatted  congregation  of  wealth 
and  influence  came  each  First  and  Fifth  Day,  went 
within  the  leaden-hued  walls,  opened  the  heavy 
shutters,  and  sat  sometimes  for  hours  on  the  hard. 
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narrow  benches;  the  rows  of  broad-brimmed  hats  on 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  rows  of  white  net  caps 
and  rich  gray  silk  bonnets  on  the  other  ,  the  older 
and  sedate  members  were  on  the  higher  seats  in  a 
gallery  raised  in  the  background,  overseeing 
meeting  literally  as  they  did  spiritually. 

"  In  gown  of"  gray  or  coat  of  ttrab. 

They  trod  the  common  ways  of  life  ; 
With  passions  held  in  SEcmest  lea&h. 
And  hearts  that  know  not  stiife. 

"To  yon  green  meeting. hovtsc  rhey  fared 

Wiih  thoughts  as  sober  as  their  speech  ; 
To  voiceless  prayer,  ro  songless  praise^ 
To  hear  their  elders  preich." 

Substantial  carriages  and  good  horses  bore  them 
to  the  door  and  filled  the  horse-sheds,  from  which 
an  occasional  impatient  whining  and  stamping 
mingled  with  the  sound  —  monotonous  and  dron- 
ing^ yet  pleasing — of  inspired  testimony  or  accepta- 
ble teaching  from  visiting  minister  or  home  teacher 
which  floated  out^ — half-chant,  haif-speech- — on  the 
sweet  summer  quiet.  Ac  other  and  far  more  meet- 
ings the  spirit  did  not  "  move"  ;  and  after  a  sitting 
of  hallowed  thought  they  rose,  shook  hands  and 
departed.  To  one  not  of  Quaker  birth  or  faith 
these  hours  of  stillness  and  rest  bestowed  a  balm 
and  blessing  for  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  as  he 
sat  each  First  Day  among  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks 
of  Friends,  As  long  as  any  Quakers  would  meet, 
the  meeting  was  held^  but  here,  as  in  other  com- 
munities, young  lives  wearied  of  Quaker  restraint, 
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and  the  meetings  dwindled.      In  Wickford,  Rhode 

Islandj  for  some  years  two  Quakers  only  attended 
the  meeting.  Beriah  Brown  and  Holland  Vaughan 
came  each  First  Day,  shook  hands,  sat  with  their 
hats  on  side  by  side  in  solemn  silence  through  a 
proper  term,  then  rose,  shook  hands  again,  and 
parted. 

To  the  Worcester  meeting  came  another  fate  than 
dwindhng  by  death,  or  desertion  to  other  folds.  In 
their  houses,  as  in  their  meetings,  Quakers  had  no 
pianos,  and  no  songs  were  heard ;  and  ever  plain  of 
speech  were  they.  But,  alas !  times  have  changed 
since  that  fatal  May  meeting  at  Lynn  when  music 
was  "  approved."  The  Worcester  meeting-house  has 
been  painted  yellow  and  white,  and  has  new  green 
window-hlinds,  —  a.  sight  to  make  one  weep,  —  and 
every  Sunday  the  shrill  notes  of  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  with  parlor-organ  accompaniment  rend  and 
pierce  the  air;  and  the  pine  and  hemlock  trees  have 
died.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  can  guess  the  reason. 
Few  who  enter  these  walls  speak  with  "thee"  and 
"thou,"  and  the  Quaker  men  and  women  in  Quaker 
garb,  save  a  few  aged  Friends,  have  vanished  with  the 
pines  and  hemlocks.  Among  the  Sunday-school 
children  there  is  not  a  Colton,  Hadwen,  Earle,  Chase, 
or  any  of  good  old  Quaker  name ;  but  people  say 
with  great  satisfaction  that  it  is  no  longer  a  dull  old 
Quaker  meeting,  but  "a  hustling  mission." 

Well  do  I  recall  the  serenely  tranquil  faces  of 
those  Quaker  mothers,  women  dressed  in  the  digni- 
fied, substantial  garb  worn  by  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  dress 
whose  rich  material  and  ample  folds  combined  a  cer- 
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tain  beauty,  the  effect  of  which  was  curtailed  by  the 
ugly  Quaker  bonnet. 

I  am  sure  the  person  of  intelligence  is  yet  to 
found  to  whom  the  figure  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  sJ 
in  this  portrait  by  Richmond,  is  not  the  personil 
tion    of  womanly    dignity   and    beauty    in    old 
Nor  have  I  ever  known  any  one  to  deem   her  di 
other  than    becoming.       Of  course   in    this    we 
much  influenced  by  the  great  elegance  of  her  figi 
her  fine   proportions,  and    erect    carriage,    and 
indescribably  winning  face.       It  influences  us  in 
portrait  as  she  influenced  in  life  all  who   saw 

Among  the  most  interesting  pages  in  Mrs,  Gi^j 
mere's  book  are  those  which^  to  use  her  own  wot 
"attempt  to  show  that  the  typical  Quaker  dress 
been,  in  the  case  of  the  men,  a  survival  of  the  originil 
dress  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  that  of  the  women 
has  been  an  evolution,  having  its  continuation  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  in  the  costume  of 
Elizabeth  Fry."  The  dress  is  shown  of  Geoi^c 
Fox,  the  Quaker  preacher  and  founder  of  the  feith 
and  order  of  Friends.  His  hat  was  that  of  Charles 
the  king,  minus  the  feather.  Both  men  wore  the 
hair  cut  across  the  forehead,  hanging  in  curls  on  the 
shoulder.  Plain  linen  bands  take  the  place  of  lace 
ties.  The  cloth  doublet  of  Fox  is  shaped  like  the 
king's  silken  coat.  Knee-breeches,  stockings,  lo» 
shoes,  both  wear.  Fox's  breeches  have  no  points; 
his  stockings  are  homespun  ;  his  shoes  have  no  rib- 
bon roses.  The  long  cane  is  common  £o  both.  This 
is  all.  "The  Dress  of  the  Quaker  was  simply  the 
Dress  of  everybody,  with  all  extravagances  left  oC" 
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This  dress  of  Elizabeth  Fry's  was  not  at  all  the 
dress  of  the  original  Quakeress.  Drab  and  gray  and 
brown  had  not  been  selected  as  Quaker  colors.  At 
first  all  Quakeresses  wore  colored  aprons  of  green 
or  blue,  but  preferably  of  the  former  color.  The 
quarterly  meeting  at  Lincolnshire  in  1721  said  dis- 
tinctly, "  We  think  Green  aprons  are  Decent  and 
Becoming  to  us  as  a  People." 

In  1698,  Aberdeen  meeting  said  :  — 

"  Let  none  want  aprons  at  all,  and  chat  either  green  or 
blue,  or  other  grave  colors,  and  not  while  upon  the  street 
or  m  public  at  all,  nor  any  spangled  or  speckled  silk  or 
cloth  or  any  silk  aprons  at  all." 

But  few  details  are  known  of  the  dress  of  Margaret 
Fox,  the  wife  of  George  Fox.  Her  son-in-law  sent 
her  a  white  mantle  and  a  white  sarcenet  hood  in 
1670;  and  we  know  that  her  sisters  had  all  the 
worldly  garments  of  their  times  —  black  hoods,  ala- 
mode  whisks,  sky-colored  stockings,  red  petticoats, 
masks.  Fox  bought  a  scarlet  mantle  for  his  wife* 
but  he  denounced  "unnecessary  buttons,"  "short 
sleeves,"  and  *' vizards,"  —  though  his  sister-in-law 
wore  one," — and  he  was  wrathful  over  "long  slit 
peaks  behind  in  the  skirts  of  your  waistcoats," 
One  young  woman,  ordered  by  George  Fox  to  sew 
up  this  slit^  answered  that  she  saw  rio  evil  in  itj  and 
had  been  advised  by  another  Quaker  that  she  should 
be  sure  herself  that  it  was  evil,  and  not  think  so  be- 
cause others  said  so.  This  slit  was  the  placket-hole, 
and  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  draw  the  petti- 
coat out  through  it» 
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[  cannot  find  that  any  of  the  early  Quakeresses 
wore  what  we  call  Quaker  dress.  TKe  two  w;v^ 
of  William  Pcnn  differed  much  in  dress.  I  have 
noted  that  both  wore  black  hoods,  as  did  everjf 
other  woman  of  that  day.  One  was  a  fair,  young 
creature,  GuHelma  Springett,  to  whom  Penn  wrote 
that  beautiful  love-letter  which  Is  one  qf  the  most 
exalted  and  exquisite  examples  of  F.nglish  com- 
position   known    in   our  language.      Her  dress   hs 
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not  a  suggestion  of  Quakerism,  See  page  24O. 
Hannah  Callowhill,  the  second  wife,  is  plain  of  fuce 
and  dress,  as  may  be  seen  in  her  picture  on  page 
242,  but  her  collar  is  lacedt.  and  her  dress  is  not 
that  of  a  Quaker,  A  copy  of  a  Dutch  print  called 
"The  Quaker  Meeting"  is  shown  in  this  book. 
Therein  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Quaker  "Tub- 
Preacher  "  wears  a  beaver  hat  and  dress  like  other 
women  of  her  day  ;  while  her  woman-hearer  !$  in  a. 
hood. 

George  Fox  hated  the  "skimming-dish  hat  "  ;  his 
Quaker  women  all  wore  hoods  shaped  like  the  French 
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hood.  These  were  known  by  the  various  names  that 
"the  world's  people"  used,  cardinals,  capuchins, 
riding-hoods.  In  1707  the  Southwark  meeting  in 
London  had  to  enter  in  their  records  that  "  sev- 
eral women  Friends  do  usually  hang  their  riding- 
hoods  on  the  rail  of  the  gallery  so  low  that  Friends 
that  sit  under  the  gallery  are  incommoded." 

I  suppose  the  first  step  taken  to  set  the  skimming- 
dish  hat  in  ptace  was  to  wear  it  over  the  hood.  But 
at  last  it  outlived  the  hood  ;  and  by  the  years  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Watson,  the  annalist  of  Phila- 
delphia, could  write  that  the  (Quaker  women  of  that 
Quaker  city  wore  large  white  beaver  hats  with 
scarcely  a  sign  of  a  crown,  which  were  confined  to 
the  head  by  silk  cords  tied  under  the  chin. 

In  a  painting  of  a  Quaker  meeting  in  1778,  the 
older  women  wear  the  old  hood  ;  others  the  "  skim- 
ming-dish hat,"  or  the  modern  Quaker  bonnet.  It 
is  a  great  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  '*  bonnet  of 
drab  "  known  irreverently  as  the  sugar-scoop,  the 
poke-bonnet,  the  stiff-brim,  the  coal-scuttle,  is  com- 
paratively a  new  thing.  This  sentence  is  found  in 
jY  Memorandum  Book  behnging  to  Enmon  Cook^  of 
Birmingham,  Chester  County ^  Fetmsylvania^  dated 
1820.  Ennion  Cook  was  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  the  old  memorandum  book  is  in  possession  of  a 
descendant.      It  runs  :  — 

"  Martha  Routh,  2.  Minister  of  the  Gospel  from  Old 
England,  was  at  Goshen  /Pennsylvania)  Meeting  the  i  ith 
day  of  nth  mo.  1798';  was  a  means  (if  I  mistake  not)  of 
brrngtng  bonnets  in  fashion  for  our  leading  Frd's^  and  hoods 
or  Caps  on  the  Cloaks  in  the  Galleries,  which  of  Latter 
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time  the  Hoods  on  the  Cloaksi  of  our  oierseers  and  other 
active  members  hav'e  increased  to  an  alarming  htght  or  size; 
—  how  unlike  the  dress  of  their  grandmothers  !  " 

The  Quaker  bonnet  is  indeed  a  solemn  subject; 
to  the  chosen  people  it  could  speak  of  distinctions 
of  belief.  The  wearer,  by  its  folds  and  plaits  and 
flare,  was  known  to  be  Hicksite,  Gurneyite,  or  Wil- 
buritc.  The  crown  of  the  Gurneyite  bonnet  tipped 
up  an  eighth  of  an  inch  more  than  that  of  the  Wil- 
burite,  which  is  the  Philadelphia  plain  bonnet,  and 
was  rounded  down  at  the  ears.  The  crown  had  a 
plait  at  each  side,  while  the  Wilburite  was  platted  on 
the  top.  The  English  (Quaker  bonnet  had  a  cape, 
and  was  gathered,  not  plaited,  and  flared  out  at  the 
facCj  and  had  a  smaller  front.  It  is  said  that  the 
stiflf-plait  bor^net  was  regarded  as  rather  gay  when  it 
was  first  worn.  Ann  Warder  was  reproved  for  wear- 
ing a  whalebone  bonnet  instead  of  one  of  pasteboard. 
A  doll  model  dressed  like  the  Quaker  Rebecca  Jones 
of  Philadelphia  [who  died  in  1817)  had  a  bonnet 
with  soft,  gathered  crown  while  the  large  cape  had 
three  points,  one  at  the  back,  one  hung  in  front  of 
each  shoulder. 

The  "  pinched  cap  "  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
at  an  early  date,  though  Quaker  women  are  con- 
stantly being  warned  against  "  long  lappets  "  and 
"fair  pinners  at  a  side,"  with  other  frivolities.  Lomg- 
eared  caps  were  worn  by  some,  round-eared  caps  by 
others.  The  prevailing  modes  of  women's  dress 
always  were  reflected  tn  a  faint  tinge  of  alteration  in 
Quaker  dress.     Thus  when  all  world's  people  wort 
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empire  gowns,  Quaker  maids  and  some  of  the  elder 
women  had  shorter  waists  than  of  old.  When  mur- 
ton-leg  sleeves  appeared^  Quaker  sleeves  swelled  out. 
If  cap-crowns  rose  high  on  Martha  Washington  when 
her  husband  was  President,  so  they  did  on  her  pretty 
Quaker  neighbors  in  PhiladeJphia.  Even  the  big, 
flatj  beaver  hats  were  worn  bv  world*s  people  and 
the  chosen  ones  alike ;  and  bonnets  were  assumed 
as  genera!  wear  by  all  together. 

In  1786  an  English  Quakeress  named  Ann  War- 
der landed  in  New  York.  She  wrote  some  most 
entertaining  letters  which  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  to-day.  She  was  a  quick-witted,  quick- 
sightedj  quick-tongued  woman,  and  her  letters  reveal 
all  these  qualities.  Her  first  letter  to  England  says: 
'*  The  women  all  wear  short  gowns,  a  custom  so  truly 
ugly  that  I  am  mistaken  if  J  ever  fall  into  it.  Not- 
withstanding they  say  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it  on 
account  of  the  heat."  The  short  gown  was  simply 
what  we  would  now  term  a  dressing-sacque,  and 
doubtless  was  comfortable  in  hot  weather.  ]  can- 
not understand  why  such  a  very  shapeless  and 
meaningless  dress  could  ever  have  been  worn  in 
public  as  it  was   both  in  America  and  England. 

The  short  gown  seems  to  have  been  made  of  cot- 
ton or  linen  stuff,  lawn  or  calico.  A  bed-gown  was 
a  similar  garment  of  woollen,  and  corresponded  with 
a  man's  nightgown.  These,  too,  for  a  time  were 
worn  without-doors. 

It  is  amusing  to  an  outsider  to  read  the  articles 
of  dress  over  which  Quaker  saints  were  "exercised." 
Suspenders  caused  an  Ohio  meeting  many  anxious 
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moments;  umbrellas  at  various  rimes  were  offei 
Vet   Edward    Shippen    had   an   umbrella  in   17: 
eighteen   years  before  Jonas  Hanway  carried  his  3 
London. 

Excess  in  red  cloaks  was  one  of  the  exaggeratioi 
of  dress  deplored  by  sober  Quakers,  in  spite  of 
George  Fox's  wife ;  and  trollopees  were  most  offen- 
sive, though  thev  did  not  mind  the  short  gown. 
Caricatures  of  both  articles  forced  them  into  disuse, 
[n  Philadelphia  a  woman  felon  was  led  to  the  gallows 
in  a  scarlet  cloak ;  and  the  wife  of  the  hangman 
paraded  the  town  dressed  in  derision  in  a  great  . 
trollopee.  ^H 

Ann  Warder  wrote  thus  in  lySSin  Philadelphia:—^^ 

"  I  put  no  cloak  on  thts  forenoon^  but  wa:>;  obliged  to  j 
afterward,  not  to  look  singukr,  for  some  had  lung  ones 
lined  with  Baize  down  to  their  toes,  but  no  hoods,  instead 
or  which  a  lay-down  coular  (collar)  which  would  look  verv 
disagreeable  to  me  but  for  the  Captr  to  their  Ronnets^  hid- 
ing the  neck.  Black  are  worn  more  here  than  with  us;  — 
no  Brown  except  Cloth." 


The  "  immodest  fashion  of  hooped  petticoats 
grieved  all  Friends  sorely.  Thomas  Chalkley  was 
moved  to  deep  abjurations  of  its  horrors,  Rilston 
meeting  specified  "Quilted  Petticoats  sett  out  in 
Imitation  of  Hoops;  some  wearing  two  together." 

Some  of  the  lamentations  read  almost  amusingly 
to  "world's  people"  of  to-day.  Mrs.  Gummere 
gives  these  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Ann  Whitall, 
a  (Quakeress  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  written  in 
1760:  — 
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"  Oh  will  there  never  be  a  Nehemiah  raised  at  our 
Meetings  to  mourn  and  grieve!  Oh  the  Fashions  and 
running  into  theni !  The  young  men  wearing  their  hats 
set  up  behind  and  next  its  likely  will  be  a  ribbon  to  tie 
their  hair  up  behind.  And  the  girls  in  Pennsylvania  have 
their  necks  set  off  with  a  black  ribbon  — a  sorrowful  sight 
indeed.  There  is  this  day  Josiah  Albertson's  son  —  all 
the  son  he  has  —  and  \ih  hat  is  close  up  behind!  O  I 
think   my  eyes  could  run  down  with  tears   always  for  the 
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abomination  of  the  times!  So  much  excess  of  tobacco; 
and  tea  is  as  bad,  so  much  of  it,  and  they  will  pretend  they 
can't  go  without  it.  And  there  is  the  calico!  Oh  the 
calico!  [  chink  tobacco  and  tea  and  calico  may  all  be  set 
down  with  negroes,  one  as  bad  as  the  other." 

In  another  world  Samuel  Sewall  and  Ann  Whitall 
now  have  met,  and  understand  at  last  why  they  were 
so  afflicted  with  hair  and  hats,  and  tobacco  and  tea, 
and  ribbons  and  wigs.  Strange  is  to  learn  that 
whtle  Ann  Whitall  mourned  like  Nehemiah  over 
the  black  ribbon  on  the  young  girl's  neckj^  she  her- 
self wore  a  straw  bonnet  lined  with  pink  silk.     Silk 
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serems  to  have  been  all  right,  so  it  was  not  in  the 
form  of  ribbons. 

Much  testimony  as  to  dress  has  been  preservi 
in  the  records  of  the  actions  taken  at  the  various 
Friends'    meetings.      Thus,  in    1695,   Philadelphia 
yearly   meeting  advised:  — 


ne 


"That  all  that  profess  the  Truth  and  their  Childrerv 
whether  young  or  grown  up,  keep  to  Plainness  in  Appa-rtt 
as  becomes  the  Truth  and  that  none  wear  long-lapped 
Sleeves,  or  Coats  gathered  at  the  Sides,  or  Superfluous  But- 
tons, or  broad  Ribbons  about  thdr  Hats,  or  long  curled 
Periwiggs,  and  that  no  Women,  their  Children  or  Servants 
dress  their  heads  immodestly,  or  wear  their  Garments  in- 
decently as  is  too  common;  nor  wear  long  Scarves  i  and 
chat  all  be  careful  about  makings  buyii^g  U'r  wearing  (as 
much  as  chey  can)  strip'd  or  flower'd  Sturts,  or  other  use- 
less &  superfluous  Things,  and  in  order  Thereunto^  that 
all  Taylors  professing  Truth  be  dealt  with  and  advised 
Accordingly." 


Women  Friends  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  issued 
this  specific  warning:  — 


"  Dear  and  Well -beloved  Sisters : 

'•■A  Weighty  Concern  coming  upon  many  fftithful  ffricnds 
at  this  Meeting,  in  Relation  to  divers  undue  Liberties  that 
are  too  frequently  taken  by  some  yt.  vvalck  among  us  & 
are  Accounted  of  us.  We  are  Willing  in  the  pure  Love  of 
Truth  wch.  hath  Mercifully  Visited  our  Souls,  Tenderly 
to  Caution  Sc  Advise  ffricnds  agaijist  those  things  which 
we  think  Inconsistent  with  our  Ancient  Christian  Testi- 
mony of  Plainness  in  Apparel  Sec,  Some  of  which  we  think 
it  proper  Co  Particularize. 
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"  As  first.  That  Immodesi  ffashioji  of  hooped  Pettvcoats, 
or  yc.  imitation  ol  them,  Either  bv  Something  put  into  their 
Pettycoats  to  make  vm  sett  full,  or  Wearing  more  than  is 
NecessarV)  or  any  other  Imitatioji  Whatsoever,  Which  we 
take  to  be  but  a  Branch  Springing  from  ye.  same  Corrupt 
root  of  Pride. 

"  And  also  That  None  of  Sd  fFriends  Accustom  them- 
selves to  wear  their  Gowtis  with  Superfluous  ftblds  behind, 
but  plain  and  Decent.  Nor  to  ^o  without  Aprons,  Nor  to 
wear  Superfluous  Gathers  ur  Pleats  in  their  Capps  or  Pin- 
ners, Nor  to  wear  their  heads  drest  high  behind,  Neither  lo 
Cut  or  Lay  their  hair  on  ye  fforehead  or  Temples. 

"And  that  ftV.ends  are  careful  to  avoid  Wearing  of 
Stript  Shoos,  or  Red  or  White  hecl'd  Shuos,  or  Clogs,  or 
Shoos  trimmed  wh.  Ga\vdy  Colours. 

"  Likewise^  That  all  ffriends  be  Careful  to  Avoid  Super- 
fluity of  Furniture  in  their  Houses,  And  as  much  as  may 
be  to  refrajn  Using  Gawdy  floured  or  Stript  Callicos  and 
Stuffs. 

"And  also  that  no  fl^rlends  Use  ye  Irreverent  practice  of 
taking  Snuff,  or  handing  Snuff  boxes  one  to  Another  in 
Meetings. 

"Also  That  ffriends  Avoid  ye  Unnecessary  use  of  ffans 
in  Meetings,  least  it  Divert  ye  mind  from  ye  more  Inward 
&  Spiritual  Kxercise  wch.  at]  ought  to  be  Concern'd  in. 

"And  also  That  ffriends  do  not  Accustom  themselves  to 
go  in  bare  Breasts  or  bare  Necks." 

Friends  were  quick  to  adopt  any  simple  fornis  of 
dress;  for  instance,  the  shawl-  The  plainness  of 
oudine  of  this  article  of  dress  at  once  pleased  them, 
and  soon  every  (Quakeress  wore  a  pretty  square  of 
gt^y  cashmere  cloth  folded  shawl-fashion, 

Mrs.  Gummere  notes  the  great  variabiluy  in  the 
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dress  of  Quakers,  but  she  gives  one  rule  of  dress 
which  is  rather  surprising.     These  are  her  words:— ^_ 

"  Through  ihe  tatter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  b«^^ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  plain  Women  Friends 
wore  gowjis  with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves.  This,  1 
think,  may  be  taken  as  an  universal  rule.  The  neck  was 
protected  by  a  dainty  muslin  or  lace  handkerchief  folded 
across  the  bosocn  and  pinned  at  the  waist  Al  each  sid< 
Over  this  was  worn  a  soft  silk  shaw!." 


J 


Yet   the   portrait   of   Elizabeth    Fry,    which 
painted  in   1824,  is  not  with  short  sleeves^  nor  do 
her  sisters  wear  short  sleeves. 

An  excellent  picture  of  the  dress  of  a  Quaker 
gentleman  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution  is  given 
of  Jonathan  Kirkbride.     It  reads  thus: —  ^m 

*'  During  his  preaching  expeditions,  he  went  out  mounte^^ 
on  a  pacing  horse,  a  pair  of  leather  saddljc-bags,  containing 
his  wardrobe,  hung  behind  the  saddle,  a  silk  oil-cloth  cover 
for  his  hat,  and  an  oil-cloth  cape  over  the  shoulders,  which 
came  down  nearly  to  the  saddle,  as  a  protection  from  storms. 
Stout  corduroy  overalls,  with  rows  <]f  buttons  down  the  out- 
side to  close  them  un,  protected  the  breeches  and  stockings, 
A  light  walking-stick  did  double  dutv,  as  a  cane  when  on 
toot  and  a  riding  whip  when  mounted.  .  .   . 

**■  He  wore  a  black  beaver  hatj  with  a  broad  hrim  turned 
up  at  the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  point  in  front,  and  rolled  up 
behind ;  a  drab  coat,  with  broad  skirts  reaching  to  the 
knee,  with  a  low  standing  collar-,  a  collarless  waistcoat 
bound  at  the'  neck,  reaching  beyond  the  hips,  with  broad 
pockets^  and  pocket-flaps  over  them;  a  white  cravat  served 
for  a  collar;   breeches  with  an  opening  a   few  inches  above 
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knee,  closed  with   a   row  of  buttons 
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silver  buckle  at  the  bottom  ,  ampEe  silver  buckles  to  fasten 
the  shoes  with  ;   fine  yarn  stockings,   .   ,   , 

"In  winter,  shoes  gave  place  to  high  hoots,  reaching  to 
the  knee  Jn  front,  and  Cut  lower  behind  to  accocnmodate 
the  limb." 

Another  Quaker  minister  is  described  thus  by 
Ann  Warder  in  1789  :  — 

"  Hts  dress  unstudied,  a  Cocked  Hat,  Clumsy  Boots, 
Brown  cloth  large  Breeches,  Black  Velvet  Waistcoat,  light 
old  Cazemar  (cassimcre)  coat,  handkcrchie  instead  of  slock 
which  is  tied  on  without  much  pains.  Conceive  J.  W. 
(her  husband)  with  his  suit- — Nankeen  Inexpressibles  and 
white  silk  stockings,  much  more  resembling  an  English 
gentleman/' 

Miss  Hill,  in  her  Histary  of  Engliih  Dress^  states 
that  Quakers  did  not  wear  wigs.  1  would  she  could 
read  the  minutes  of  Quaker  monthly  and  yearly 
meetings  during  wig-wearing  years.  One  is  the 
meeting  of  Massachusetts  Friends  in  17 19,  when 
"A  Concern  is  lying  on  this  Meeting  Concerning  of 
Friends  wearing  Wigs."  Sandwich  quarterly  meet- 
ing indorse.d  the  wearing  of  a  small  decent  wig. 
As  early  as  1700  Philadelphia  desired  testimony  as 
to  **  Long  Periwigs,"  and  "  extraordinary  Powder- 
ing," and  they  warned  their  younger  members  against 
extravagance  in  wigs.  London  Quakers  yielded  to 
small  wigs  —  they  could  not  stem  the  tide.  Many 
English  prints  exist  of  Friends'  meetings;  some  are 
caricatures,  a  few  are  not;  in  these  hair  the  Quakers 
are  pictured  with  wigs. 
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There  were  other  sects  that  advocated  a  dress 
much  like  the  Quaker's.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
Mennonites  and  the  Dunkards  wore  plain  drab  or 
brown  garmentSj^nd  condemned  buckles  and  buttons. 
Indeed,  the  Mennonites  were  known  as  "  Hookers  " 
from  the  tiooks  and  eyes  which  fastened  their  gar- 
ments.    The  Amish   brotherhood   in   our  western 
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States   still    wear   them,    and   are   called    H  ookers. 

Shaker  women  wore  plain  Quakerish  dress  and  close 

cap*  and  the  excellent  cloak  called  by  their   name. 

Thts  originally  was  made  solely  in  russet-colored  and 
■  dull-blue    homespun    cloths.      But  as  the  "world's 

^b  people"  have  discovered  the  utility  of  these  cloaks, 
^^^  the  Shakers  (being  above  all  things  else  money- 
^^K  getters)  make  them  of  all  kinds  and  grades  of  cloth, 
^^V   and  sell  them  for  a  goodly  profit. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    RIDING-HABIT 

"  Some  Women  {^Oh  the  shame  /)  like  ramping  Rigs-^ 
Ride  Jiaunting  in  their  powdered  Perriwigs ; 
jfstride  they  sit  {and  not  ashamed  neither\ 
Drest  up  like  men  in  Jacket^  Cap^  and  Feather  !  " 

—  **  A  Looking  Glan  for  the  Times,"  Thomas  Ell  wood,   1670  (circa), 

"  IValking  here  in  the  galleries  I  find  the  Ladies  of  Honour 
dressed  in  their  riding  garbs^  with  coats  and  doublets  with  deep 
skirts^  just  for  all  the  world  like  mine ;  and  buttoned  their  doub- 
lets up  to  the  breast,  -with  periwigs  and  with  hats ;  so  that  only 
for  a  long  petticoat  dragging  under  their  men's  coats  nobody  could 
take  them  for  women  in  any  point  xvhatever ;  which  was  an  odd 
sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me" 

—  "  Diary,"  Samuel   Pepys,  June  12,  1666. 
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T  can  be  seen  plainly  that  in  America, 
though  coaches,  chaises,  chairs,  and 
carriages  were  found  in  all  the  large 
cities  as  soon  as  there  were  roads  for 
their  use,  and  often  before  there  were 
sLiitiiblc  roads,  and  sedan-chairs  were  also  known, 
still  the  general  travelling  was  on  horseback.  Nor 
was  it  for  travelling  only  that  a  woman  rode.  She 
needed  a  horse  for  the  evervday  outdoor  events  of 
life;  for  going  to  a  friend*s  house  or  to  market; 
she  needed  it  above  all  for  going  to  church.  In 
rough  roads  women  rode  astride  in  America  until 
Revolutionary  times,  just  as  women  had  ridden 
over  sorry  English  ways. 

Queen  Anne,  consort  of  Richard  II,  had  rid- 
den sitting  sideways>  but  found  few  to  follow  her 
fashion.  The  first  illustration  of  a  woman's  saddle 
with  a  crutch  may  be  seen  in  a  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Newcastle,  painted  about  1650;  the 
second  crutch  did  not  appear  till  a  century  later,  and 
then  rarely.  After  all,  very  few  women  rode  alone 
on  horseback;  nearly  all  sat  on  a  pillion  behind  a 
man  rider.  We  pulled  down  an  old  pillion  from 
an  ancient  garret  two  summers  ago.     It  was  a  leather 
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cushion  about  a  fooc  and  a  half  long  and  ten  inches 
wide;  the  edge  of  the  leather  was  cut  in  a  pattern; 
a  foot-board  hung  on  the  off  side  ;  and  there  was  a 
metal  handle  to  which  the  rider  could  cling.     We 

had  it  beaten 
fiercely  to  try  to 
shake  from  it  the 
dust  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  sewed  a 
fresh  heavy  Unen 
cover  over  the 
worn  moth-eaten 
cushion;  and  had 
strong  leather 
straps  replace  the 
crumbling  an- 
cient ones.  It 
was  done  in  jest 
to  amuse  a  young 
girl  who  was 
slowly  convalesc- 
ing from  a  fever; 
and  the  exercise 
of  riding  around 
^''"■'"*"'"=*  the    farm  -  lanes 

(and  the  laughter  over  the  ride)  were  important  fee- 
tors  in  her  recovery. 

In  ancient  days  the  fair  wearer  often  held  f^t  to 
a  stout  leather  belt  worn  by  her  male  companion. 
She  was  usually  lifted  into  the  pillion  after  he  had 
mounted;  but  in  an  ancient  book  upon  horseman- 
ship, written  by  one  Stokes,  is  an  absurd  picture  of 
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a  gentleman  vaulting  into  his  saddle  after  the  lady 
was  in  her  place.  In  Mexico  the  woman  used  to 
ride  seated  in  front  of  the  man.  This  is  said  to  be 
very  wearying  to  the  horse ;  for  the  man's  seat  is 
not  on  the  croup,  and  is  scarcely  changed  from  its 
ordinary  position  ;  while  hers  is  necessarily  well  up 
on  the  horse's  withers. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  in  the  dress  of 
Klizabech  and  her  gentlewomen  that  was  masculine, 
though  there  was  much  in  men's  dress  that  was  of 
feminine  aspect ;  yet  there  were  complaining  critics 
who  thought  women  too  eager  to  assume  men's 
fashions.  We  have  read  Stubbes^s  wails  over  doub- 
lets and  jerkins ;  another  compJained  :  — 

■'  With  her  long  Wk  of  hair  upon  otic  side 
Wiih  hat  and  feather  worn  io  swaggering  guise 
With  bucconcd  bodice  skirtcti  doBblet-wisc, 
Spoik  !   CouM  you  judge  her  Itts  than  be  some  man  ? " 

There  was,  however,  special  dress  for  riding,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inventory  (still  existing)  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  garments.  We  know  thereby  that  the 
queen  had  in  the  year  1600  thirty-one  cloaks  and 
safeguards ;  thirteen  safeguards ;  and  forty-three 
jupes  and  safeguards.  The  safeguard  was  a  heavy 
petticoat  of  wool  or  linen  stuff,  worn  as  its  name 
indicated  to  guard  women's  other  garments  from 
mud  and  mire  while  riding.  It  was  worn  by  Eliza- 
beth with  a  cloak  or  a  jupe;  or  apparently  simply 
over  the  petticoat  of  a  formal  gown  with  no  other 
waist-covering.  Another  name  for  a  safeguard  was 
a  weather-skirt;  and  Chaucer  called  it  a  foot-mantle 
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or  foot-cloth.  The  Wife  of  Bath  rode  in  one.  A 
very  old  woodcut  of  a  "  fote-mantle"  such  as  she 
wore  is  reproduced  on  page  6i6.  ^H 

Men  also  wore  foot-cloths.     Aubrey  wrote  of  tfl^* 
great    Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation    of  the 
blood,  thus:  — 

"  He  rode  on  horseback  with  a  foot-cloth  to  visit  his 
patients,  bis  servant  following  on  foot  as  the  fashion  then 
was.  The  Judges  rode  also  with  their  Rtot-cloths  to  West- 
minster Hail;  which  ended  at  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Hyde,  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  Earl  of  iihaficsburv 
would  have  revived  it;  but  several  of  the  Judges,  being  uld 
or  ilt-horsemen,  would  not  agree  to  it."  ^^m 

The  substantial  figure  of  William  Cecil,  Lor^^ 
Burghleyj  faces  page  618.  A  sensible  old  gentleman 
in  furred  robes  of  office  and  a  foot-cloth,  mounted 
on  a  steed  such  as  received  everywhere  the  signifi- 
cant title  of  a  "foot-cloth  nag/'  he  trundles  along  in 
a  secure  confidence  which  finds  fitting  expression  in 
his  carrying  in  one  hand  a  nosegay  of  *' corona- 
tions "  and  honeysuckle  —  the  sweetest  of  sweet 
flowers.  His  long-eared  nag  scarce  needs  so  pon- 
derous a  curb.  The  coat-of-arins  hanging  on  "the 
honeysuckle  tree,"  and  the  carved  motto  on 
trunk  beneath,  are  as  quaint  as  the  rest  of  the  se 
figure  in  coif  with  citizen's  flat-cap  over  alL 

Safeguards    were    worn    in    America    as    Ion_ 
women  rode  universally  on  horseback.      In  i6i;4a 
Salem  woman,  Ellinor  Tresler,  had  "a  Sad-collercd 
Cloak,    Wascote,    Safeguard    and"  Gouenc    to    goe 
together/'      Governor  W^inthrop  sent  to  his  grand- 
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daughter  "a  gown  peticote  and  safeguard."  An- 
other woman  had  "  a  safeguard  cloak  and  hood  suit- 
able." Thus  we  see  that  tliese  formed  a  complete 
riding  equipment.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  1771,  the 
English  visitor,  Ann  Warder,  found  Quaker  women 
riding  to  meeting  in  safeguards  :  — 

"They  arc  very  shiftable;  they  ride  by  themselves  with 
a  safeguard,  which,  when  done,  is  tied  to  the  saddle,  ard 
the  horse  hooked  to  a  rail ;  standing  all  meeting  time  as 
still  as  their  riders  sit." 

Some  of  these  Quaker  "safeguards"  have  not 
been  destroyed.  They  are  of  heavy  linen.  Another 
name  given  them  in  Pennsylvania  was  "  riding  petti- 
coat. 

No  special  riding-dress  for  women  seems  to  have 
existed  until  the  times  of  Charles  11;  this  the  Quaker 
Ellwood  angrily  reviled  in  verse,  as  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter.      He  said  further  :  — 

"  The  Wqmcn  wear  the  Trowscs  and  the  Vest 
While  Men  in  Muffs,  Fansj  Petticoats  arc  Drcst." 

This  wail  of  women's  trousers  was  wholly  imag- 
inary unless  English  women  wore  a  garment  that 
had  been  devised  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
flict of  Catholic  and  Huguenot^  when  women  had 
to  fly  from  their  homes  and  make  long  journeys  on 
horses  or  mules.  These  were  drawers,  calem^ofti^  a 
sort  of  long  hose,  to  be  worn  with  doublet  and  petti- 
coat. The  calen^ons  were  the  forerunner  of  the 
trousers  of  women's  riding-habits  of  to-day. 
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Frequent  allusions  in  contemporary  plays  an« 
poems  show  the  general  annoyance  and  suspicion 
that  women  were  going  a  step  too  far.  fViH  Bdg- 
nall'i  Ballads^  '^SSi  ^^  ^^is  stanza:  — 

"  Doublets  like  to  men  they  wcarc 

As  if  ihcy  meani  to  dom  lu  ; 
Trust  round  with  puynts  and  ribband  fayr. 

But  I  pray  let's  look  abouE  us. 
For  since  the  doublet  so  well  doih  fit  'era 
They'll  get  the  breeches  if  they  can  get  'er 

It  is  believed  that  doublets  were  first  adopted  by 
women  as  a  riding-dress;  then  they  became  general 
wean  So  was  it  with  the  garment  called  juste-au- 
corps  by  Pepys  in  1667,  when  he  met  Lady  New- 
castle riding  in  one.  Of  course  Mrs,  Pepys  had  to 
have  one,  though  she  wore  hers  as  she  walked  afoot. 

The  juste-aU'Corps  was  a  jupon  or  jacket  which 
came  into  fashion  in  Paris  about  1650.  The  word 
was  soon  corrupted  to  justico  in  English  speech. 

The  ladies  of  the  court  are  described  in  a  news- 
letter of  the  year  1682  as  taking  the  air  on  horse- 
back "  attired  very  rich  in  close-bodied  coats,  hats 
and  feathers  with  short  perukes." 

A  hidy's  riding-dress  was  advertised  in  Th< 
Spectator  of  June  2,  171 1,  as  of  blue  camlet  laced 
with  silver.  Like  Pepys,  Sir  Roger  dc  Cover- 
ley  had  to  look  to  the  heels  of  the  wearer  to  find 
out  by  petticoat  or  boots  whether  he  should  sav  Stf 
or  Madam,  When  George  II  reviewed  the  Guards 
in  1717,  he  wore  grav  cloth  faced  with  purple  wirh  a 
purple  feather  in   his  hat  (such  an    ugly  unmiliwry 
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Riding-dress  of  1  7S4. 

dress),  and  the  eldest  three  princesses  accompanied 

him  In  "riding  habits  with  hats  and  feathers  and 
periwigs"  —  this  being  the  earHest  use  of  the  word 
riding-habit  that  I  have  found.  In  France  ladies 
wore  hoods  on  horseback  —  hence  the  riding-hood. 
A  writer  of  the  year  lyji  says  thus  of  riding- 
dress: — 

"  The  hat  and  peruke,  which  has  been  some  time  made 

part  of  a  ladv^s  riding  equipage,  is  such  an  odd  kind  of 
affectation,  that  1  hardly  know  under  what  species  to  range 
it.  It  adds  such  a  masculine  fierceness  to  the  figure,  and 
such  a  boldness  to  every  feature,  that  neither  decency  nor 
elegance  can  justify  it. 

"The  riding  habit  simplv,  with  the  black  velvet  cap  and 
white  feather,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  elegant  dress 
that  belongs  to  a  lady's  wardrobe;  there  is  a  grace  and 
gentility  tn  it  that  all  other  dresses  want.     It  displays  the 
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shape  and  turn  of  the  body  to  great  advantage,  and  betrays 
a  negligence  that  Is  perfectly  agreeable.  This  fashion  was 
certainly  invented  by  a  woman  of  taste^  and  1  am  pleased 
to  see  the  ladies  in  general  so  well  reconciled  to  it." 


These  riding-habits  were  called  Brunswicks, 
various  names  were  given  in  quickly  succeeding  yea< 
The  Brunswick  was  introduced  into  England  ab< 
1750^      Brunswick  was  a  name  agreeable  to  Kngli 
ears  at  this  time,andin  1758  had  a  glory  of  popub 
when  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  regained  H; 
over,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  Duke  of  Cumb< 
land  in  1757.     "Prussian  cloaks  "  were  populaj- 
the  same  time,   for  they   marked  the  Seven  Yeat 
War  wherein   England  sided  with  Prussia, 

Brunswicks  had  collars,  lappets,  and  buttons  liki 
man's  coat.     Of  course  Boston  dames  had  to  follof 
English  fashions;  so  Boston  milliners  had   Brui 
wicks  for  sale  and  Brunswick  buttons  and  loops  ai 
Prtissian  cloaks  likewise. 

The  surtout  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  the  doubli 
It  was  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  and  is  defini 
in  the  notes  to  Gay's  Trivia  as  a  Joseph  or  a  wraj 
rascal.  Now  Sir  Walter  Scott  m  The  Heart 
Midlothian  describes  a  wrap-rascal  very  distinctly 
"a  ctose-buttoned  jockey-coat  with  large  metal  ba( 
tons,  worn  with  coarse  blue  stockings  called  bo< 
hose  because  supplying  the  place  of  boots,  and 
slouched  hat."  Such  garments  were  worn  by  th" 
drivers  of  our  American  stage-coaches,  with  tbc^j 
addition  in  winter  of  a  fur  cap  and  gloves  and  ^H 
great  scarlet  sash.     But  I  have  never  known  a  woraai^^ 
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to  wear  a  wrap-rascal.  The  London  Chronicle^  1762, 
describing  the  dress  of  "spruce  smarts,"  says  that 
men's  surtouts  had  four  flaps  on  each  side  Mke  dog's 
ears.  They  had  buttons  and  buttonholes  for  orna- 
ment only,  so  they  were  wrapped  around  the  wearer 
like  morning-gowns;  "a  proof,"  says  the  writer, 
''^  that  dress  may  be  made  too  fashionable  to  be  use- 
ful." Certainly  surtouts  were  women's  wear  as  well 
as  Josephs. 

Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictiottary  gives  this  defini- 
tion ;  "  Joseph,  a  kind  of  surtout,  generally  made  of 
duffle  and  worn  by  females  when  riding."  It  was  a 
garment  shaped  much  like  a  man's  greatcoat,  but- 
toned closely  down  the  front,  and  with  capes  or  col- 
lars like  the  greatcoat.  It  was  certainly  worn  on 
horseback,  but  in  walking  as  well,  whenever  warmth 
and  protection  were  needed.  Goldsmith  in  the 
Vicar  of  fVakefieid  says,  "  Olivia  would  be  drawn  as 
an  Amazon,  dressed  in  a  green  Joseph  richly  laced 
with  gold  and  with  a  whip  in  her  hand/'  The  word 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  Joseph's  coat  of 
many  colors.  In  Rev.  Zacharie  Boyd's  Flowers  of 
Zion  (he  died  in  1653)  we  read:  — 

"Jacob  made  for  his  wcc  Josie 
A  cartan  coat  to  keep  him  cosic. 
And  what  for  no  ;  there  wa5  nae  harm 
To  liDcp  the  lad  bailh  saft  and  warm.** 

The  words  "Joseph  "  and  "josie  "  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  America  from  1750  until  almost  our 
own  day.  In  the  advertisements  of  runaway  ser- 
vants   and    slaves    we    often    read    that    they    were 
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"dressed  in  a  blue  cotton  Josie,"  or  "wore  a  peni- 
stone  Josey."  In  1750  one  Simon  Smith  of  Bos- 
Con,  a  "Taylor  from  London,"  made  in  addition  to 
"  all  sorts  of  Men's  and  Boys'  Cloaths,  laced  and 
plain,"  feminine  garments  which  he  termed  *'  Ladies 
Habits  and  Riding  Josephs  in  the  newest  Fashion/' 

About  1 790  a  longer  ridingcoat  came  into  fashion, 
and  was  called  the  "  artois.'^  It  was  much  like  the 
Joseph,  having  lapels  and  revers  like  a  box-coat,  but 
It  had  also  several  capes.  It  resembled  the  riding- 
coats  of  men  at  that  date. 

Two  prints  are  given  on  page  621  of  riding-dress 
in  1784.  These  were  illustrations  in  a  scurrilous 
London  magazine  called  Tswn  and  Country,  and 
form  a.  part  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  women,  of 
note  in  Lrigland  either  for  their  beauty,  rich  dress, 
or  eittravagant  or  scandalous  behavior.  It  was  a 
record  both  of  the  gossip  and  costume  of  the 
day.  These  two  riding-habits  show  the  simpler 
form  of  the  very  jaunty  English  riding-dress  which 
so  charmed  Frenchwomen.  The  coats  and  waist- 
coats were  worn  in  France  with  much  larger  hats^ 
and  these  great  hats  were  perched  on  top  of  Cado- 
gan  braids,  or  plaits,  which  cither  hung  to  the  waist 
or  were  turned  up  in  a  mode  familiar  to  us  to-day. 
A  vast  pouter-pigeon  puff"  or  necktie  filled  out  the 
chest.  This  dress  was  called  in  France  appropri- 
ately the  .im'azsne,  Moreau,  in  a  fine  series  of 
engravings,  has  shown  us  "life"  in  his  day, its  fetes, 
pleasures,  ceremonies,  functions;  "life"  in  the 
salon,  boudoir,  country  house,  opera,  court;  '*  life" 
in  the  Bots  de  Bouhgm,  with  women  garbed  in  this 
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Amazone  dress.  And  very  becoming  the  dress  was, 
far  more  gay  and  more  attractive  than  riding-dress 
to-day  in  the  same  place. 

A  very  interesting  habit  and  riding-hat  is  shown 
facing  page  622  on  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
Harrison  Thomson.  She  was  of  the  Norris  and 
Lloyd  families  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  been  married 
according  to  the  ways  of  the  Quakers,  but  this  habit 
is  not  a  Quaker  dress.  It  is  of  rich  brown  satin 
trimmed  with  braid  and  white  satin  frilling.  The 
hat  is  a  silky  beaver,  very  long  of  nap;  of  "natu- 
ral "  color,  but  deeper  in  tint  than  usual.  The 
sattn  ribbon  is  beaver  colored.  This  was  a  costume 
of  very  good  shape  and  cut,  1  feel  sure.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  very  top  of  the  London  mode.  The 
countenance  looks  much  older  than  Mrs.  Thomson 
really  was. 

These  riding-habits  were  not  the  only  English 
fashions  which  invaded  France.  English  driving- 
coats,  cropped  hair,  pudding  cravats,  two  watches 
with  fobs,  riding-whips,  and  walking-canes  became 
favorite  French  wear. 

Riding-habits  were  worn  with  full  white  petticoats 
when  the  skirts  became  full.  Riding-trousers  have 
been  worn  less  than  fifty  years;  white  ruffled  petti- 
coats are  seen  at  the  lower  edge  of  many  of  the 
riding-habits  in  Godey*s  Ladfs  Book  and  Graham's 
Magazine^  as  late  as  1855. 

When  the  short-waisted  scant-skirted  empire 
fashions  prevailed,  there  were  empire  and  classical 
riding-habits.  The  wives  of  Napoleon's  generals 
wore  such  a  dress  as  the  Amazone  ot  1808,  shown 
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here,  which  was  a  scarlet  habit>  short  waisted^  with 
onesided  cap ;  the    Glengarry,  light  blue,  trimmed 

with  lace  and  frogs  was 
also  much  admired*  (See 
page  627.)  The  hat  is  of 
cork,  which  must  have 
been  light  in  weight  and 
very  suitable.  It  is  over- 
weighted) however,  with 
a  great  tuft  of  feathers 
nodding  over  the  nose. 

It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  riding-dress 
fashions  had  not  yet  fixed 
on  dark  colors.  Kvery 
tint  of  bright  color  was 
used,  even  figured  mate- 
rials. The  Quakeres^^ 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  h^| 
six  sisterSj  in  girlhood^^ 
all  had  scarlet  riding- 
habits,  in  which  they 
dashed  over  the  country, 
and  ranged  themselves 
across  the  road  in  high 
frolic  to  hold  up  the  mail- 
coach.  Cloth  was,  of 
course,  the  general  mate- 
rial, but  velvet  was  also 

The  Afnarone.      ISOB.  .  j  -ii 

used,  and  even  silk. 
Skirts,  as  we  know,  were  very  fiill  and  absurdly 
long,  until  our  own  day. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  equipments 
and  trimmings  of  habits.  Where  undersleeves  were 
worn  in  full  dress  they  appear  on  the  habits  ;  if 
fichus  were  the  mode,  fichus  were  worn  on  horse- 
back    while     artificial 
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flowers  decked  riding- 
hats,  as  well  as  long 
feathers.  Necklaces 
even  appear,  and  fre- 
quently chatelaines 
with  watches  and  va- 
rious trinkets.  1  have 
seen  several  old  French 
and  English  fashion- 
plates  in  which  the 
rider  carried  a  carefully 
spread  fan. 

If  ruffs  were  worn 
in  full  dress,  ruffs  ap- 
peared on  horseback. 
If  embroidery  was 
worn,  the  habit  was 
embroidered.  A  snip- 
waisted,  soft-whiskered 
father  wore  a  vast  plaid 
waistcoat  on  horse- 
back, while  his  little 
son  is  in  pantalets  and 
high  stock  on  a  pony.  The  young  wife  has  a  Scotch 
cap  and  long  veil  with  her  full  habit.  For  many 
years,  certainly  fifty,  a  long,  floating,  blinding  veil 
vied  with  a  long  ostrich  plume  for  adornment  of  the 
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riding-hat.  A  bird  of  paradise  was  also  eulogized 
as  **  quite  the  janle  for  the  riding  hat,"  though  a 
wreath  of  weeping-grasses  was  called  also  *' tippee." 

The  head-gear  of  a  woman  rider  was  often  most 
absurd.  Even  in  treatises  as  late  as  i860  ladies 
were  advised  that  riding  in  a  bonnet  was  injudicious. 
1  have  seen  a  French  print  where  a  mounted  danic 
was  clad  in  a  very  trim  habit  with  fairly  short  skirt 
and  long-skirted  coat  much  as  is  worn  to-day ;  but 
her  hat  was  a  great  heavy  beaver  with  feathers  over 
her  eyes,  and  she  carried  an  open  parasol. 

All  these  appurtenances  indicate  very  mild  horse- 
manship ;  and  doubtless  few  women  riders  were 
very  bold.  I  have  a  book  of  advice  to  equestriennes 
in  which  many  words  are  given  about  choosing  a 
"gently-ambling"  horse,  and  one  sentence  says 
curtly,  "  For  a  woman  to  ride  a  trotting  horse  is 
indecent."  Great  stress  was  placed  upon  never  rid- 
ing fast.  Therefore  it  was  possible  to  hold  an  open 
parasol  or  to  spread  a  f^n  with  ease,  instead  of 
carrying  a  riding-crop. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

BRIDAL    DRESS 

"  The  Gardener  stands  in  his  bower  door 
IVi*  a  Primrose  in  his  Hand. 
And  i^e  there  came  a  leal  Maiden 
As  jimp  as  a  fVillow  wand. 

**  O  Ladie  !   can  ye  fancie  me  ? 
For  to  be  my  bride ; 
Tou'll  have  all  the  Flowers  in  my  garden^ 
To  be  to  you  a  Weed. 

"  The  Lily  white  sail  be  your  smock^ 
It  becomes  your  body  best  ; 
Your  head  sail  be  busk't  in  Gellyflmver 
IVi*  the  Primrose  on  your  brest. 

"  Your  gown  sail  be  the  Sweet  William^ 
Tour  coat  the  Camovine ; 
Tour  apron  of  the  Sallets  neat 
That  taste  baith  sweet  and  fine. 

'*  Tour  hose  sail  be  the  braid  Kail-blade 
That  -is  baith  braid  and  lang ; 
Narrow^  narrow^  at  the  cute^ 
And  braid,  braid,  at  the  brawn. 

"  Tour  gloves  sail  be  the  Marigold 
All  glittering  to  your  hand; 
fVeel  spread  cnvre  wP  blue  Blaewart 
Thai  grows  in  the  corn-land." 

—  "  Old  Scotch  Ballad. 
VOL.  II  —  R 
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BRIDAL    DRESS 


HERE  existed  in  colony,  province,  and 
state»  certainly  for  over  two  hundred 
years,  a  simple,  netghborty,  homely 
custorn  known  as  "Coming  out  Bride." 
In  New  England  and  in  the  central 
provitKci,  and  in  the  South  wherever  the  segregated 
plantation  life  made  it  possibte,  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  a  wedding  and  usually  for  the  four  Sundays 
of  the  honeymoon  month,  bride  and  groom,  whether 
oJd  or  youngj  gentle  or  simple,  went  to  the  church 
services  dressed  with  as  much  pretty,  and  distinctly 
brtdalj  finery  as  was  their  good  hap  to  possess. 
The  bride  might,  if  a  fortunate  sister,  be  abfe  to 
wear  a  new  gown  each  of  the  four  Sundays.  Judge 
Sewall  wHces  wirh  frank,  pride  in  his  diary,  after 
his  daughter  made  what  was  deemed  a  very  good 
match,  that  bride  and  groom  and  the  bride's  parents 
and  the  bridal  attendants  all  walked  together  on  the 
Sabbath  morn  through  narrow  Boston  streets,  a 
proud,  happy,  and  pious  little  procession,  to  the 
Old  South  Meeting-house,  I  should  have  loved  to 
sec  the  bridal  party  when  his  granddaughter,  Mary 
Hirst,  was  married  to  Sir  William  Pepperel!  ■  she 
would  wear,  of  coarse,  the  great  hoop  which  was  one 
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of  the  groom's  bridal  gifts^  given  with   a  splendid 
ring,  just  as  to-day  a  groom  would  give  a  string  of 

pearls  with  a  ring.  I 
should  love  to  see  her 
with  her  vast  swaying 
hoop  and  brocade,  happy 
and  smiling  in  her  close 
cap  and  little  hat,  with 
the  groom  in  his  rich 
flowered-velvet  suit,  and 
the  old  judge  sombre 
in  black  satin,  and  his 
third  wife  in  her  *'  striped 
Persian^"  walking  proud- 
ly behind  them.  Carlyle 
amused  himself  with  the 
fancy  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  clear  vision  of 
^  »..    the  suits  of  clothes 

l-5^>  he  ever  had  worn.    I  am 

L    r,  T'-*''.  sure  1  shouldn't.      Many 

I     Cr-      .  of  mine   I    barely   toler- 

ated in  life,  and  I  should 
abhor  them  in  a  vision. 
I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  depressing  than  to 
have  them  recalled  when 
I  thought  myself  well  rid 
of  them,  —  even  of  the 
memory  of  them.  And  the  fact  that  I  should  find 
many  of  them  with  full  evidence  of  having  been  very 
little  worn  would  not  make  them  any  more  chcerfiiL 
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But  I  should  like  to  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  attire 
of  all  who  have  "  come  out  bride  "  in  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Boston.  The  first  maid-servants  of 
Winthrop,  godly  young  women  *'  help,"  the  chil- 
dren of  his  old  English  neighbors,  were  speedily 
married   in    the   New    World,  where   bachelors    were 


Bridegroom's  Hal  and  Bride's  Bonnet  of  Ftnli  Silk  Plusn, 

not  only  most  forlorn  but  most  restricted  and  most 
despised.  From  their  simple  substantial  dress  down 
to  the  satin  gown  and  point-lace  veil  of  the  fashion- 
able wedding  of  later  years  —  what  a  Cyclopaedia  of 
Costume ! 

The  decorous  little  procession  arm  in  arm  to  the 
meeting-house  was  not  all  of  the  harmless  and  happy 
little  Sunday  show.  In  many  country  communities  the 
bride  and  groom  were  not  placed  in  the  seats  rigidly 
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assigned  to  them,  which  might  be  of  no  great  distin^ 
tion  or  prominence,  but,  m  that  dignity  which  ever 
haloes  the  newly-married>  were  seated  side  by  side 
in  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  house.  This 
might  be  in  the  front  row  in  the  gallery,  or  perhaps 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  body  of  the  house.  They 
usually  arrived  a  bit  late,  in  order  to  have  their  full 
meed  of  attention ;  and  proceeded  slowly  arm  in 
arm  down  the  broad  aisle  to  seats  of  honor,  in  the 
hushed  attention  of  the  entire  congregation.  One 
bride>  a  hundred  years  ago,  attired  in  fawn-colored 
watered  silk  walked  by  her  proud  husband  in  what 
was  then  the  newest  fashion  —  trousers  ;  and  his 
were  made  from  the  same  piece  of  fawn-colored 
silk,  and  his  silken  left  leg  rustled  well  against  her 
fluttering  silken  petticoats.  At  a  certain  point  in 
the  services,  usually  after  the  singing  of  the  second 
hymn,  the  happy  couple,  in  agonies  of  shyness  and 
pride,  rose  to  their  feet,  and  turned  slowly  twice  or 
thrice  around  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  delighted 
assembly,  thus  displaying  to  the  full  every  detail  of 
their  attire.  In  the  diary  of  a  young  Medford  girl 
she  tells  of  her  sister's  determination  not  to  marry 
in  April  lest  April  showers  spoil  her  "coming  out 
bride."  She  therefore  waited  till  the  last  Sunday  In 
May,  and  had  such  a  violent  thunder-storm  that  she 
could  not  go  to  church  at  all.  The  splendid  yellow 
brocade  gown  shown  on  page  6,^2  was  worn  ro 
church  by  Mary  Leverett  after  her  marriage  in 
1719.  Here  are  also  parts  ot  the  dress  worn  hy 
young  Salem  folk  as  they  came  out  bride  in  the 
year  1810.     Her  bonnet  was  of  pink  shirred  plush, 
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his  hat  IS  of  the  same  plush.  (See  page  S;^;^.)  The 
accompanying  coat  (see  facing  page  634}  is  the 
groom's,  of  pink  figured  silk  trimmed  with  pink 
plush,  and  the  groom's  waistcoat  was  of  the  same 
material. 

In  the  diary  of  a  young  girl,  Betsey  Heath,  kept 
in  Brookllne  in  1783,  she  tells  of  her  sister's  mar- 
riage on  Thursday.  "  The  Bride  was  drest  in  a 
Lilock  colour'd  Lutestring  gownd  and  coat."  On 
Sunday  she  "came  out  Bride  drest  in  strip'd  Lute- 
string Negligie,  three  white  waving  plooms  in  her 
hat ;  wore  her  new  short  Folanees  flounced  and 
trim'd  with  Blue,'* 

WiJliam  Livingstone,  in  his  PhUosophk  Solitude^ 
1747,  gives  proof  that  the  stage  for  the  display  of 
fine  clothes  was  the  church,  in  such  fines  as  these  :  — 

"  Polly  avers  that  SyKia  dressed  in  green 
When  last  a:  church  the  gsudy  nymph  was  seen* 
Chloc  condemns  her  optics,  and  will  lay 
'Twas  axure  satin,  intcrsircali'd  with  gray, 
Lucy  invested  with  judicial  power 
Awards  *t\vaa  neither  —  and  the  strife  is  o'er. 
At  length  equipped  In  Love's  enticing  arms. 
With  all  that  glitters  and  a]I  iliat  charms 
The  ideal  goddesses  co  church  repair 
Peep  through  a  tan,  or  mutter  o'er  a  prayer ; 
Or  deeply  studied  in  coquertiah  rules 
Aim  wily  glances  at  unthinking,  fools." 

The  wily  Abbe  Robin>  a  close  observer,  wrote  just 
after  the  Revolution  :  "  Piety  is  not  the  only  motive 
which  induces  American  women  to  be  constant  in 
their  attendance  at  church.  Having  no  places  of 
public  amusement,  no  fashionable  promenades,  they 


isplav 
Thev 
often  appear  there 
clothed  in  sillcs,  and 
cijvered  with  sui 
ornaments." 

There  was  much  for- 
mality in  the  dress  worn 
by  those  coming  out 
brides,  even  at  a.  later 
day.  One  of  my  kins- 
women was  married 
when  seventeen  to  a 
young  husband  who 
died  in  a  few  weeks. 
After  more  than  ten 
years  of  widowhood,  but 
still  young,  she  married 
a  second  time.  She  wore 
"coming  out  bride"  a 
silver  gray  satin  gown, 
and  a  gray  pelisse  of 
vmcut  velvet  with  a 
silken  stripe;  this  was 
lined  with  cherrv-col- 
ored  satin  and  trimmed 
with  marabout  plumes. 
Her  bonnet  was  of 
shirred  gray  velvet  with  natural  gray  feathers  and 
cherry-colored  face  trimnnings  of  very  fuM  ruches  of 
ribbon  loops.  This  seems  to  me  a  charming  cos- 
tume,  but  she   was   exceedingly    unhappy   becaus 
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having  been   a  wtdoWj  she  could  not  in  etiquette 

appear  in  a  white  bonnet  and  feathers  and  veil. 
And  she  felt  that  coming  a  stranger  to  her  new  home 
it  was  so  unfortunate  to  appear  in  a  gray  bonnet; 
that  it  made  her  seem  like  an  old  woman,  and  was 
"so  conspicuous." 


v.vi. 
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Whiift  Lace  Wedding  Vail.    IBIO. 

No  special  color  was  chosen  for  a  bride's  dress, 
as  white  is  worn  to-day.  The  bride  wore  the 
most  costly  gown  she  could  afford,  and  often  that 
the  market  could  supply.  The  favored  silk  for 
many  years  was  a  thick  brocade  such  as  is  shown  on 
page  6^6.  This  was  worn  bv  Mrs.  Sparhawk,  of 
Salen],  Massachusetts,  both  at  her  wedding  ajid  to 
church  services  the  succeeding  Sunday.  This  dress 
is  a  rich  white  silk,  brocaded  —  to  use  Dante's  words 
—  "in  flowers  of  noble  colours."  It  is  reproduced 
in  the  end-papers  of  this  book. 
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This  splendid  dress  might  well  be  the  one  ordcref 
from  England  by  Sir  Wilhani  Pepperell  for  his 
daughter  to  wear  upon  her  marriage  to  Nathaniel 
Sparhawk,  It  was,  in  his  words,  "  Si/k  to  make  a 
woman  a  full  suit  of  Clothes;  the  Ground  to  be 
white  Padusoy  and  flowered  with  all  sorts  of  Coulers 
suitable  for  a  young  woman." 

He  also  ordered  for  her  wedding  outfit  anothc 
gown  of  "  white  watered  Tabby y  with  Gold  Lace  for 

trimming  of  it; 
twelve  yards  of 
Green  Padu- 
soy ;  thirteen 
yards  of  Lace 
for  a  woman's 
Head  Dress  2 
inches  wide  as 
can  be  bought 
for  ij  shillings 
a  yard."  As  its 
purchasing  power  would  be  to-day,  this  sum  for  lace 
was  equal  to  about  ^{"40.  Other  bridal  finery  was  a 
handsome  fan  mounted  in  leather  for  twenty  shillings; 
two  pair  silk  shoes,  with  clogs  a  size  bigger  than  the 
shoes. 

A  piece  of  the  yellow  brocade  wedding-gown 
of  Cornelia  de  Peyster  is  shown  on  page  375.  The 
gown  itself  has  eight  straight  breadths  in  the  skirt, 
and  it  measures  tour  and  three-quarter  yards  around 
the  bottom.  The  waist  has  one  square  tab  below 
the  waist-line  in  front.  There  is  an  open  space  left 
from  neck  to  waist-line  for  a  lace  tucker  and  stoma- 
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cher.  The  back  is  cut  a  low,  square  neck.  The 
back  is  laid  in  plaits,  stitched  perfectly  flat  and  very 
closely  down  to  the  waist-line;  there  it  is  left  loose 
in  princess  shape  all  in  one  piece,  making  the  back 
breadths  of  skirt  very  full  at  back.  The  dress  has 
never  been  altered.  The  sleeves  are  plain,  elbow 
length,  with  a  small  turned-back  cuff.  At  bottom 
of  each  sleeve  there  is  sewn  in  a  round  piece  of 
lead  (covered  with  linen)  the  size  of  a  half-dollar, 
for  a  weight,  to  keep  the  sleeves  hanging  down 
straight.  The  sleeves  had  lace  ruffles  or  engageants 
at  elbow. 

The  earliest  weddingveil  and  all-white  bridal 
gown,  made  distinctly  for  a  wedding-dress,  which  I 
have  known  was  worn  by  Mrs.  James  H.  Heyward, 
of  Charlestonj  South  Carolina.  She  was  Decima 
Cecilia  Shubrich,  a  lovely  creature,  married  at  nine- 
teen. Her  portrait  was  painted  by  Malbone,  who 
was  in  Charleston  in  the  year  1800.  She  wears  a 
tulle  wedding-veil  placed  on  the  head  as  would  be 
a  similar  bridal  veil  to-day.  Also  a  splendid  tiara 
of  pearls,  and  ear-rings  of  pear-shaped  pearls.  These 
rich  jewels  were  sent  her  from  England  by  her  god- 
mother, Mrs.  Riitledgej  as  a  wedding-gtft. 

These  pearls  were  rivalled  by  those  of  another 
Charleston  bnde,  whose  marriage  is  thus  written 
about  by  that  lovely  young  creaturej  Eliza  South- 
gate  Bowne.     This  was  in  1804,  in  New  York;- — 


"  Miss  Pell  was  married  last  week  to  Robert  MacComb ; 
thev  are  making  a  prodigious  dash.  I  went  to  pay  the  bride's 
visit  on  Fridays   they  had  an  elegant  ball  and  supper  in  the 


evening,  as  it  was  the  last  day  of  seeing  Companv ;  7 
bride's-niaids  and  7  Bride-men,  most  superb  dresses  j  the 
bride's  pearls  cost  1,500  dollars;  they  spend  the  winter  in 
Charleston.*' 

seeing  company''   took  the  place  of  our 

present  wedding-tour.  Every  one  who  knew  bride, 
or  groom,  or  their  parents^  called  upon  the  bride. 
Sometimes  she  received  one  day,  and  her  husband 
had  men  callers  the  next  day.  At  other  times  ladles 
and  gentlemen  visited  her  in  one  parlor,  then  went 
to  another  room  and  drank  to  and  with  the  groom^ 
who,  as  one  chronicler  said,  generally  got  "reason- 
ably pleasant." 
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Anna  Green  Wjnslow  writes  in  her  diary  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1771  :  ^' On  the  6.  Mr.  Sam  Jarvis  married 
Miss  Suky  Pierce;  on 
the  1 1  1  made  her  a 
"lit  in  company  with 
lam  ma  and  many 
others.  The  bride  was 
dressed  in  a  white  Sat- 
tin  night-gownd." 

I  have  turned  to 
the  illustrations  of  old 
books  thinking  1  might 
learn  therefrom  when 
brides  began  to  be  pic- 
tured with  wedding- 
veils.  The  earliest  veil 
I  have  found  is  in  a 
little  book  of  crude 
rhymes  entitled  The 
Courtship  and  Marriage 
of  Jerry  and  Kit{)\ 
London,  18 14.  In 
this  the  bride  wears  a 
bridal  veil  over  her 
hair  and  face,  hanging 
to  the  hem  of  her 
gown.  Further  evi- 
dence of  later  date  is 
in  The  Dahdy's  iVed- 
ding^  London,  1 8lj. 
In  this  the  bride  wears  a  veil  hanging  from  her  comb 
over  her  face,  and  the  accompanying  verse  reads:  — 
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*'  The  handsome  veil  of  Mechlin  lace 

A  sister's  bvfi  bestows. 
It  adds  new  beauties  10  her  tace 

Which  nou"  with  pleasure  glows. 
Friends,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  meei 

To  attend  the  happv  bride  ; 
And  Queer's  joy  is  all  compleie, 

The  nuptial  knot  is  tied/" 

I  should  add,  however,  that  I  have  found  at  least 
a  hundred  pictures  of  brides  of  these  dates  without 
veils.  The  earliest  fashion-plate  I  have  fovmd  with 
a  conventional  white  wedding-dress  is  given  on  page 
641.  It  appeared  in  1818.  It  has  no  wedding  veil, 
I  know  not  at  what  date  orange  blossoms  be- 
came closely  associated  with  bridal  actire.  In  1848 
Thackeray  wrote  in  Vanity  Fair :  — 

**  Had  orange  blossoms  been  invented  then  (those  touch- 
ing emblems  of  female  purity  importeti  by  us  from  France) 
Mtss  Maria  would  have  assumed  that  spotless  wreath." 

1  cannot  find  when  orange  blossoms  "  were  im- 
ported from  France "  ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if 
English  brides  had  worn  them  before  Vanity  Fair 
was  written.  T.  Haynes  Bayly,  who  died  in  1839, 
wrote  a  song  which  was  popular  in  the  early  thirties, 
entitled,  She  fVore  a  H'^reath  of  Roses.  The  second 
stanza  of  this  begins:  — 

**  A  Wteath  of  orange  blossoms 
When  next  we  met  she  wore»** 

and  goes  on  with  references  to  the  orange  blossom*i 
on  her  brow  in  a  way  implying  that  the  custom  ot" 
wearing  them  was  well  known. 
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■     A   list   of  wedding   sh 

opping   is 

preserved  in   a          ^M 

tiny  satin-covered  book,  at  "  Little 

Rest,"  Kingston,           ^H 

Rhode  Island.     Madam  Randolph 

was  married  July           ^M 

4,  1802,  at  Newport.      Her  husband,  a  young  Vir-           ^| 

ginia  planter,  came  North  with  his 

own  carriage  and            ^H 

horses ;    and   after    the   wedding    returned    to    their           ^| 

plantation    on    the    James    River, 

Virginia,    driving            ^H 

all  the  way  from   Newport.     This 

was  3ome  of  her            ^| 

wedding  finery:  — 

1 

'■'^  Necklace  &  Case 

•   «52-              ■ 

8  yds.  muslin  14/  per  yd. 

^1 

5|  yds.  lace  5  dolls,  per  yc 

27.               ■ 

51  yds  dimity  a  5/  per  yd 

4-9           ■ 

I  doz  Stockings  a  g/           , 

■ 

4  yds  of  Calico  a  5/6 

H 

Dressing  Case  &:  Comb     . 

■ 

Piece  of  Linen 

^5-             ■ 

3  yds  of  Cambric       .          , 

■ 

Piece  of  Cambric 

^H 

6  yds  of  muslin 

^M 

4^  yds.  of  figured  cambric 

■ 

5  prs  stockings  at  8/ 

■ 

4  yds  of  Dimity 

94        ■ 

9  yds  of  Cambric 

■ 

Money  sent  to  Antwerp 

150.               H 

Ditto  for  Furniture  making 

■ 

Monev  carried  to  Boston   . 

^M 

16  yds  of  Diaper  at  3/6 

15^           1 

5  yds  of  ditto  a  2/    . 

^H 

Tea  set  of  China 

15-           H 

Dinner  set  ditto 

Tea  trays 

. 

•       7-             H 

Bill  of  GeofFroy          , 

i 

■ 
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The  last  5&100  was  for  silver,  as  Geofiroy  was  an  aid 
silversmith,  and  there  are  spoons  still  in  the  family 
with  his  mark.  This  bhde  also  received  from  her 
father  (he  gave  the  same  to  his  six  daughters)  a  fuW 
set  of  Canton  chinSj  of  which  a  few  pieces-,  such  iS 
water-plates,  deep  dishes,  pitchers,  etc,  still  remain. 
It  will  be  noted  that  not  a  yard  of  silk  was 
bought.  Dimity,  organdy,  lawn,  linen,  are  the  mate- 
rial of  thegowns. 
The  ^150  sent 
to  Antwerp  was 
probably  for 
Flemish  lace, 
which  was  so 
fashionable. 

In  18 17,  in 
Noveniber,agal- 
lant  commodore 
was  married; 
General  Scott 
Bridal  Pi^rasois,    leiQ-  gnd       Captain 

Kearney  were  two  of  the  groomsmen.  The  bnde 
wore  white  Canton  crape;  and  her  travelling  dress, 
in  which  she  drove  off  to  the  station  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  was  a  dark  blue  habit  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  frogs  on  the  front;  a  black  Leghorn  hat 
with  black  satin  bows  and  three  great  ostrich  feathers. 
These  habits  were  a  close-fitting,  short-waisted  gar- 
ment, which  were  soon  vised  as  a  walking  dress  is 
well  as  a  habit  This  bride's  pretty  wardrobe  was 
wholly  of  Canton  crape  and  India  mulls^  not  a  silk 
gown  among  them  all. 
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Mrs.  Gummere  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  Quaker 
bridil  attire :  — 

"In  the  month  of  May,  1771,  Isaac  Collins,  of  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  married  Rachel  Budd>  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
'  Bank  Meeting,*  in  that  city.  His  wedding  dress  was  a 
coat  of  peach  blossom  cloth,  the  great  skirts  of  which  had 
outside  puckets  ;  it  was  lined  throughout  with  quilted  white 
silk*  The  large  waistcoat  was  of  the  same  material.  He 
wore  small  clothes,  knee  huckles,  silk  stockings  and  pumps 
—  a  cocked  hat  surmounted  the  whole.  The  bride,  who 
is  described  as  *■  lovely  in  mind  and  person,*  wore  a  light 
blue  brocade,  shoes  of  the  same  material,  with  very  high 
heels  —  not  larger  at  the  sole  than  a  gold  dollar — and 
sharply  pointed  at  the  toes.  Her  dress  was  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  consisting  of  a  robe,  long  in  the  back,  with  a 
large  hoop.  A  shurt  blue  bodice  with  a  white  saiin  stom- 
acher embroidered  in  colors,  had  a  blue  cord  laced  from 
side  to  side.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  black  mode  hood 
hned  with  white  silk,  the  large  cape  extending  over  the 
shoulders.  Upon  her  return  from  meeting  after  the  cere- 
mony,, she  put  on  a  thin  white  apron  of  ample  dimensions, 
tied  in  front  with  a  large  blue  bow." 

This  gay-colored  raiment  will  surprise  all  who 
know  not  the  true  history  of  Quakerism  and  Quaker 
costume.  The  black  hood  is  a  curious  detail  of  this 
bridal  garb ;  it  appears  to  confirm  what  is  told  by 
Watson  and  other  annalists,  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  certain  black  silk  hood  was  worn  always 
by  a  Pennsylvania  bride.  It  was  deemed  as  much 
a  part  of  the  wedding  outfit  as  a  lace  veil  is  to-day. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  German  fashion. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

MOURNING    ATTIRE 

**  Ask  not  why  hearts  turn  magazines  of  passions^ 
And  why  that  grief  is  clad  in  several  fashions^ 
IVhy  she  on  progress  goes^  and  does  not  borroiu 
The  smallest  respite  from  extremes  of  sorrow  ; 
Her  comfort  is  —  if  any  for  her  be^ 
That  none  can  show  more  cause  of  grief  than  she. 
Ask  not  why  seme  in  mournful  black  are  clad ; 
The  sun  is  set;  there  needs  must  be  a  shade" 

—  "  Dirge  for  the  Tenth  Mux,  Anne  Bradstrc«,"  Rxv.  John  Norton,  1678. 
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LACK,  the  emblem  of  Death,  was  in 
early  times  the  ordinary  mourning  color 
in  Europe.  Froissart  refers  distinctly  to 
the  custom  of  placing  a  whole  family  in 
mourning  when  he  tells  that  the  Count 
dz  Koix  clothed  his  whole  family  in  black  at  the  death 
of  his  son  Gaston.     Chaucer  in  1379  wrote  — 

"  Cresyde  was  in  widowe's  black," 

showing  there  was  then  a  distinct  widow's  dress.  Wc 
find  often  that  at  the  death  of  persons  of  dignity  and 
note  in  that  century,  persons  and  houses  were  dressed 
in  black,  and  persons  who  attended  the  funeral  were 
furnished  mourning,  which  they  were  given  to  carry 
home  with  them. 

Testimony  has  been  gathered  to  show  that  mourn- 
ing wear  was  not  necessarily  black  ;  but  ample  lines 
from  Shakespere  give  proof  to  the  contrary:  — 

"'Tis  not  my  inky  cloak  alone,  good  mother. 
Nor  aistomary  suit  of  solemn  bUck, 
.    .    .   The  trappings  and  the  suits  at' woe," 

These  lines  would  clearly  indicate  that  black  was 
English  mourning  in  Shakcspere's  day  —  the  "cus- 
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tomary  suit."  Struct  says  chat  Henry  VIII  wore 
white  for  mourning  after  he  beheaded  Anne  Boleyn; 
scarlet  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

We  have  seen  in  our  own  day  a  vast  change  in 
the  customs  of  mournmg  wear.  Thirty  years  ago 
heavy  crape  was  donned  for  every  relative ;  thick 
crape  veils  were  worn  in  periods  of  several  vears. 
Often  after  the  death  of  a  cousin  or  uncle  or  aunt, 
unrelieved  black  would  be  worn  for  two  or  three 
years-  Now,  little  crape  Is  seen  on  gowns  ;  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  "nun's  veiling"  veil  has  replaced  the 
crape,  and  in  many  cases  the  veil  is  not  assumed  at 
all  where  formerly  it  would  have  been  worn  for 
years.  The  wearing  of  mourning  In  colonial  times 
was  a  part  of  that  sentiment,  that  regard  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  which  was  so  strong  in  those  days. 
We  find  Judge  Sewall  putting  a  btack  ribbon  on  his 
cane  because  a  friend  had  recently  died ;  we  see  him 
donning  his  *'  mourning  rapier."  We  read  of  others 
putting  on  mourning-rings  at  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  friend. 

When  Lady  Andros,  the  wife  of  the  governor, 
died  in  Boston  in  1690,  six  "mourning-women" 
sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  hearse  was  drawn 
by  six  black  horses  with  scutcheons  on  their  sides 
and  death's  heads  on  their  foreheads.  They  must 
have  been  absurd  !  Scutcheons  were  placed  around 
the  room ;  hatchments  were  hung  in  front  of  the 
house.  But  four  of  these  old  hatchments  are  known 
to  be  now  in  existence  in  America.  One  hung  in 
Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia  and  may  be  there 
still;    one   is    of  the    Izard    family   in    Charleston, 
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South  Carolina;  another  in  Kentucky;  the  fourth, 
the  Browne  hatchment,  still  is  owned  by  one  of  the 
family  residing  in  Massachusetts. 

Ribbon,  "  corle,"  or  caul,  crape,  white  linen  in 
varying  amourits  were  given  to  mourners.  Cyprus, 
a  kind  of  crape,  and  *'  hood  mourning  "  were  ordered 
from  England  for  funeral  purposes,  in  large  amount. 

The  funeral  expenses  of  a  Baltimore  citizen  in  the 
eighteenth  century  included  these  items:  — 


Coffin  .     .     .     ^b.ios. 

4J  Yards  Black  Crape. 

32  Yards  Black  Tiffany. 

1 1  Yards  Black  Crape, 

5J  Yards  Black  Broadcloth. 

•jt  Yards  Black  Shalloon. 

8]  Yards  Black  Callamaiico> 

161  Yards  Linen. 

3  Yards  Shirting". 

3  Dozen  Pairs  men's  black 

Silk  Gloves. 
2  Dozen      Pairs     Women's 

black  Silk  Gloves. 
6  Pair  Men's  cheaper  black 

Gloves. 


6   Pair    Women's    cheaper 

black  Gloves. 
Black  Silk  Handkerchiefs. 
Mohair  Buckram. 

13  Yards  Black  Ribbon. 
47  Lbs.  Loaf  Sugar. 

14  DoA^n  Eggs. 
Ten  ounces  Nutmegs. 
i.i  Lb.  Allspice. 

21  Gallons  White  Wine. 
12  Gallons  Red  Wine, 
10  Gallons  Rum. 
Coffin  Furniture. 


I 


Not  only  the  dress  of  the  sorrowing  ones,  but  the 
household  surroundings,  were  made  deeply  black. 
Mirrors  and  pictures  were  covered  with  cloth.  The 
window  shutters  were  slightly  bowed  and  tied  to- 
gether with  black,  and  were  left  thus  for  months. 
In  England  was  still  deeper  gloom. 

Throughout  the  Verney  Memoirs  there  looms  up 
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a  black  bed,  which  all  adown  the  centuries  goes  like 
a  Car  of  Juggernaut  irom  house  to  house,  kilting 
all  cheerfulness  in  its  route.  It  figured  in  a!I  the 
family  bereavements,  and  was  lent  {and  with  alacrit}', 
1  suspect)  to  friends  in  affliction.  In  those  days  of 
speedy  remarriage,  it  proved  not  always  a  welcome 


Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  Widow's  Weeds. 

sojourner.  For  instance,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Su«- 
seXj  Ralph  Verney  at  once  despatched  "  our  black 
bed"  to  his  widow;  and  no  doubt  she  solemnly 
enjoyed  its  glooiny  pomp  and  elegance  of  grief  for 
a  few  weeks.  But  she  speedily  found  another  old 
earl  for  her  third  husband;  and  when  writing  to  an- 
nounce her  approaching  marriage  she  says;  *' The 
Black  Bed  and  Hanginges  your  aunt  never  sent  for. 
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If  you  would  have  me  deliver  them  anywhere  I  will, 
or  keep  them  —  whichever  you  desier  I  will  do." 
The  Bigck  Bed  was  not  always  welcome  to  mourn- 
ers. One  young  widow  was  made  so  ill  by  its  trying 
gloom  that  her  sister  apologized  for  drawing  a  white 
coverlet  over  her,  and  over  the  black  silken  sheets. 

Carriages  of  course  were  hung  in  black,  and  black 
liveries  were  worn.  Even  saddles  and  pillions  were 
covered  with  black. 
Ralph  Verney  did  not 
have  the  use  of  his 
own  "Black  Bed," 
for  he  was  on  the 
continent  when  he 
was  bereft  of  his  wife 

—  his  bright  "  Mis- 
chiefc,'*  his  gentle, 
laughing,  brave,  loyal 
Mary,  whose  nature, 
so  sunny>  so  sweet, 
so  endearing,  is  fully 
revealed  in  her  own 
and  her  husband's 
letters.  No  wonder  that  by  her  death  her  husband's 
life  was  wholly  shattered.  Being  methodical  and 
conventional  even  in  grief  he  ordered  due  mourning 

—  this  not  only  in  garments  for  outer  wear  but  "black 
tafFety  Night-cloathes,  with  black  Night-capps,  and 
black  Comb  and  Brush,  and  two  black  Sweet-bags 
to  it  and  slippers  of  black  velvet;  and  a  black  needle- 
case  with  a  great  gold  bodkin,  blew  thred,  shirt  but- 
tons, cap-strings  and   tapes."      One  wonders    that 


Lady  Russel  Ln  Widow's  Dress. 
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the  thread  was  not  also  black.  It  tells  his  sincerity 
of  grief  ro  know  that  he  never  married  again;  this 
at  a  time  when  all  men  remarried.  And  yet  his 
marriage  to  this  wife  had  been  almost  a  matter  of 
sale  and  purchase.  She  was  a  ward  in  chancery,  and 
was  disposed  of  to  him  to  good  advantage  when  s 
was  but  thirteen  vears  old. 

An  inky  picture  is  that  of  old  Lady  Bute  sitti 
up  in  her  "  black  bed,"  the  room  lighted  but  by  o 
taper,  while  her  grandchildren  stood  in  silence  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  all  the  acquaintances,  friends^ 
servants,  tenants,  passed  through  the  rooni  a  con- 
tinuous procession,  speaking  not  a  word,  but  by  their 
presence  showing  complimentary  condolence  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Bute. 

The  funeral  usually  took  place  at  ntght ;  and  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  deceased  was  known  and 
marked  by  the  flambeaux.  At  the  funeral  even 
the  soles  of  the  shoes  were  sombrely  blackened. 
Mourning  lasted  for  a  wearisome  time-  As  it  was 
assumed  even  for  remote  relatives  one  might  readilv 
pass  all  his  days  in  mourning.  Often  it  was  worn 
for  life.  We  know  the  unkempt-looking^  almost 
"seedy"  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  after  the 
death  of  his  fair  wife,  Venetia.  He  wears  his  own 
plain  hair  and  an  ill-shapen  beard,  a  suit  of  black 
cloth,  a  black  cloak,  and  a  black  slouch  hat.  Tlus 
dress  he  never  changed. 

Mourning  dress  was  not  always  a  great  expense  to 
the  wearer,  for  it  was  supplied  liberally  by  the  famitt 
or  through  the  will  of  the  deceased  person.  Often 
several   hundred  pounds'  worth  of  black  garments 
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would  be  given  to  friends,  servants,  clergymen,  doc- 
tors. Black  gloves  were  sent  broadcast  to  friends, 
"  None  of  'em  of  any  figure  but  what  had  gloves  sent 
to  'em."  At  the  funeral  of  the  wife  of  Governor 
Belcher  in  Boston,  in 
i7j6,  over  a  thousand 
pairs  of  gloves  were 
given  away.  At  the 
funeral  of  Andrew  Fan- 
euii  in  Boston  three 
thousand  pairs  were  dis- 
tributed ;  often  several 
hundred  would  be 
given. 

By  Liberty  Days,  in 
1769,  mourning-gloves 
showed  the  influences 
of  the  times,  and  were 
made  in  America  of 
American  materials,and 
it  was  proposed  that  they  be  stamped  with  a  sug- 
gestive design  such  as  the  Liberty  Tree. 

Mourhing-Hngs  Were  a  great  expense  likewise; 
two  hundred  gold  rings  were  given  at  one  Boston 
funeral  in  1738  ;  these  rings  cost  over  a  pound  each. 
These  rings  bore  sombre  mottoes,  such  as :  — 

"  Prepared  be 
To  follow  mc." 

"Death  parts 
Uniletl  hearts." 

Mourning-jewelry  was  popular,  especially  when 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  lost  friend,  or  put  in  locket 


Mrs.  Stephen  Sewall  In  Widow's 
Weeds.     1726. 
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form  to  hold  the  hair.     Often  the  hair  was  mountcc 
with  a  miniature  or  with  a  mourning-design. 

There  is  shown  on  page  657  a  locket  and  a  pair  of 
bracelet  clasps  done  in  what  is  known  as  hair-paint- 
ing. 1  have  examined  these  hair-paintings  with  a 
microscope,  but  I  cannot  find  any  proof  of  the  tra- 
dition  which  accompanies  them  that  they  were  painted 
with  human  hair  ground  into  a  powder  and  mixed 
with  the  sepia  color.  1  have  been  shown  a  score  of 
such  articles,  all  with  the  same  tradition.  One  brace- 
let had  a  letter  accompanying  it  telling  the  name  of 
the  person  whose  hair  had  been  thus  introduced. 
An  associated  tradition  is  that  "  the  art  is  lost." 
An  ancient  lady  told  me  what  seemed  much  more 
probable ;  that  they  were  painted  with  a  paint-brush 
made  of  human  hair.  However  they  may  be  made, 
they  form  a  pretty  trinket,  of  a  decoration  common 
at  that  day  on  china,  where  it  was  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  "black-line  china,"  "  India-ink  chins 
"pencilled  china/*  etc. 

Human  hair  was  also  woven  in  many  intricaf 
plaitings  into  rings,  bracelets,  brooches^  wat( 
guards,  etc.  Sometimes  a  bracelet  would  coni 
the  hair  of  a  score  of  persons,  members  of  ol 
family.  Other  times  a  design  in  basket-work  was 
woven  of  human  hair  into  a  flat  disk  and  then  Iramed 
with  gold  and  pearls.  This  was  usually  a  memorial 
jewel.  A  lock  of  hair  was  a  favorite  gift  of  aflfection, 
and  the  slightest  bit  of  hair  from  the  head  of  some 
distinguished  person,  as  Washington,  would  be  richlr 
framed  in  a  locket  and  proudly  worn- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  i 


play  dated  1826,  written  by  E.  Lebrun,  a  knavish 
notary,  a  widower,  described  as  in  mourning,  is  pic- 
tured in  a  colored  lithograph  in  a  brown  coat,  blue 
knee-breeches,  white  waistcoat  and  tie,  with  a  flat. 
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black  band  on  the  right  arm  as  the  only  symbol  of 
mourning.      1  know  no  earlier  example. 

When  Mrs.  John  Morgan  died  in  Philadelphia 
a  hundred  years  ago,  she  had  women  pall-bearers; 
and  Sarah  Eve  recounts  a  similar  sad  service  which 
she  rendered,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  white  veil, 

Catilina  de  Peyster's  funeral  was  held  to  be  spe- 
cially solemn  since  six  of  her  young  girl  friends, 
dressed  in  white  gowns,  with  hair  powdered  and  tied 
with  white  ribbon,  served  as  pall-bearers.  The  coflin 
and  pall  were  both  white.  The  funeral  was  held  io 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  the  following  Sun- 
day' these  young  maids  sat  in  a  pew  near  the  parents 
of  the  dead  girl  while  the  clergyman  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  Within  two  or  three  years  we  have 
seen  another  group  of  women  serveas  pall-bearcrsat 
a  funeral  in  Trinity  Church. 

Several  of  the  early  illustrations  in  this  book  show 
widows'  weeds ;  Lady  Mary  Arinine,  Mrs.  Clark, 
Mrs.  Beekman,  wear  widows'  caps  and  dominoes. 

Though  the  following  definition  of  the  word 
domino  is  not  given  in  the  Century  DictionarVy  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  black  veil  or  hood  which 
was  thrown  over  the  white  cap  or  coif  as  a  mourning 
veil  by  widows,  was  called  a  domino.  Cotgrave  says 
a  domino  is  "a  kind  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head 
worn  by  canons,  and  hence  also  a  fashion  of  a  veil 
worn  by  some  women  that  mourn.'*  The  Ladies 
Dictionary t  1694,  also  defines  domino  as  a  woman 'i 
mourning  veil. 

Heavy  black  veils  were  always  worn  by  widows, 
no  matter  what    their    age  —  and  there   were  some 
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very  youthful  ones.  One  of  the  most  charming  pic- 
tures of  King  Charles  shows  him  with  Mary  ViUiers, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  her  por- 
trait is  on  page  126.  At  her  father's  sudden  and  ap- 
palling death  this  daughter  and  her  brother  and  sister 
were  taken  by  the  king  as  his  wards,  "  Pretty  sweet 
Moll  "  was  married  in  childhood  to  the  young  son 
of  the  Karl  of  Montgomery  and  Pembroke,  and  was 
by  his  death  left  a  widow  at  nine  years  of  age.  Not 
at  all  quieted  by  her  widow's  weeds,  she  romped  and 
played  with  her  companions,  and  one  day  cHmbed 
a  tree  in  the  palace  garden  to  gather  fruits  The 
king,  walking  with  his  gentleman  in  waiting,  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  spied  the  black  veil  fluttering  in 
the  branches,  and  called  out  that  there  was  a  strange 
bird  in  the  tree  ;  for  Mr.  Porter  to  fetch  his  gun  and 
bring  It  down.  So  Mr.  Porter  went  under  the  tree, 
only  to  be  pelted  with  fruit.  He  called  up,  "  What 
shall  1  do  ?  [  am  to  kill  you  and  bring  your  feath- 
ers to  the  King."  "  Be  as  good  as  your  word," 
cried  down  to  him  the  happy  young  widow.  So  a 
fruit-hamper  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Porter  shut  down 
the  cover,  and  with  the  gardener  carried  her  to  the 
king.  "Here,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "  is  the  bird,  which 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  alive."  And 
out  sprang  "  pretty  Moll,"  and  threw  her  arms  round 
tbe  king's  neck  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  he 
had  been  a  playmate  of  her  own  age.  Such  anec- 
dotes as  this  make  us  know  why  the  king  was  loved. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

FASHION     DOLLS     AND     FASHION-PLATES 


*■'  Frontenac  tells  me  that  you  desire  patterns  of  our  fashiom 
in  drtii.     1  ietjd  you  therefore  S9me  modei  dulh/' 

—  *'  Henry  IV  of  France  to  Marie  de  MediciG,"  ifiOD. 


"^  To  fie  seen  at  Airs.  Hannah    Teatt^s^  Alantua  Alaker  at 

thi    Head  $f  Summer  Street^    Baton^   a   huby  drest  after  the 

newest  Fashion  of  Mantuas  mid  Nightgowns  Is  everything  he 

longing  to  a  Dress.      Lattlly  arrwed  on  Captain  Ithne  frn> 

Landm.      Any  Ladles  that  desire  tsr  see  it  may  either  come  o 

send^  she  will  le  ready   to  wait  an  V/n ;  :f  they  come  to  th 

H&tite  it  IS    Two   Shilling  Isf  If  she  -waits  on  'em  It  is  S/ve 

Shi/ling." 

—  "New  EreglaBii  Weekly  Jounul, "  Jv»Iy  a,  17J3. 
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jWO  existences  as  widely  remote  a? 
spread  of  the   vast  world   seem 
of  great  Henry   and   humble   Ha 
Teatts  ;  yet  their  lives  swing  on  cl 
together  in  a  common  circle  when 
comes  to  them  a  very  simple  force,  a  dressec? 
baby  showing  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

These  "  babies  "  were  no  novelty  even  In  h 
time.     Similar  ones  had  been  shown  in   Ve 
the   annual    fair    upon    Ascension    Day    for 
centuries;  and  in   France  at  an  equally  ear 
Indeed,  it  is   asserted  that    in  the  list  of  r 
penses  for  the  year  IJ91,  in   France,  are  s 
livres  for  such  and  such  a  doll  sent  to  the  c 
Kngland.     A  hundred  years  later  another 
to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  at  the  close  o*" 
century    one    to    the    duchess    of    Bavari" 
early  had    France    led   in    the    fashions, 
centuries  what  scores,  what  hundreds  of  i 
puppets  had  been  sent  on   their   pleasar 
A    happy   existence   they    had ;    garbed 
daintiest    and     prettiest    of    garments, 
with  the  fact  of  being  leaders  and  arbit 
I     orbit  of  life,  free  from  care,  from  hunger 
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from  pain ;  sent  forth  with  loving  attention, 
corned  with  an  eagerness  which  never  varied  or 
waned;  handled  gently;  cherished  rehgiously;  the 
companion  of  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  rich, 
the  gay;  truly  a  life  to  be  envied  had  the  fashion 
baby  of  past  centuries. 

The  custom  of  dressing  these  dolls  originated  in 
the  salons  of  the    Hotel    Rambouilletj  where  one, 

called  la  grande  Pan- 
ihre,  was  exhibited  in 
full  dress  at  each  change 
of  the  modes.  La  pgiitt 
Pandore  was  in  the 
"  politest  undress."  In 
1764  similar  dolls  had 
been  made  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  full-grown 
human  being,  and  were 
landedat  Dover  dressed 
in  richest  laces.  When 
English  ports  were 
closed  in  war  times, 
they  were  open  to  an 
alabaster  doll  four  fret 
high  called  the  GrW 
Courrier  de  la  Mode.  In  the  war  of  the  First  Kmpi« 
this  privilege  was  not  given ;  and  from  that  time 
"English  women  deprived  of  French  aid  for  a  whole 
generation  began  to  dress  badly.  Pitt  has  much  w 
answer  for,"  These  are  not  my  words  but  those 
of  an   English  woman,  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser. 

Similar    puppets    were    also    employed    by    hair* 


Doli  draased  like  Mrs,   Bowditch. 
1770. 


dressers.     The   notorious   hair-dresser    Legro 
exhibitions  of  dolls  coiffed  in   his  latest  drea 
hair-dressing,  in  forty  varied  styles,      Englisi 
liners  also  dressed  these  dolls.     Jn    1727  or 
sent  around  among  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedc' 
in  Queen    Caroline's  day.      It  was  "a   littU 
Lady  dressed  in  the  Court  dress/*  and  when 
studied  it,  Mrs.  Tempest,  the  court   millii 
to  have  it  to  keep. 

The  fashions  were  at  one  time  borne  fi 
to  place  by  an  amusing  toy  which  was  in  c 
hand.      In  a  letter  of  the  day,  we  read;  — 

"  Pantins,  pasteboard  figures  moved  by  str 
174S  ii]  every  lady's  hand  in  Frajice  and  ] 
u&ed  in  caricatures  in  France."  ^B 

Churchill  called  it  a  pantine;  others  a 
under  any  spelling  it  is  not  found  in  oui 
W.  T.  Cooke  says:  — 

"A  Pantini  was  a  figure  made  of  past 
tion  of  the  human  form ;  by  the  least  toi 
it   might  be  thrown   into  a  variety  of  anti 
postures;   Ix  was    in    high    vogue    among 
and  deemed   a  most   diverting  plaything 
weJl    as    ladies.      MadamoscUe    Pantine, 
Saxe's  mistresses,  was.  the  ingenious  ini 
it   received  its  name." 

I  have  found  a  number  of  adve 

ion  babies  in  American  newspapej 

.newspapers    in     1757    two    modts 

were  announced    for  some   weeks 
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from  the  kingdom  of  Irdandj"  as  are.  nine-tenths 
of  the  fashionable  "  Madames"  of  the  gown-mak- 
ing world  to-day.  These  two  Irish  mantua-makers 
announced  that  they  "have  furnished  themselves 
from  London  in  patterns  of  the 
following kindsofwear for  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  and  have  fixed 
a  correspondence  to  have  from 
thence  the  earliest  fashions  in 
miniature."  These  fashions  in 
miniature  were  doll  babies, 

American  women  setting  out 
for  England  were  implored  "to 
send  back  babies  " ;  letters  of 
request  for  them  were  constantly 
being  despatched. 

Sally    McKean  wrote    to  tht 
sister  of  Dolly  Madison  in  June, 
1796,  "  I  went  yesterday  to  see 
a    doll    which    has    come    from 
Kngland,  dressed   to   show  the 
fashions,"     And  even    her  Qua 
ker  neighbors  in  Philadelphia  had  their  babies.    W 
fancy  so   little  change  in  Quaker  dress   that  **  ne^ 
fashions "  were    never  known  ;  but  it  is  plain  tfci 
Vanity  can  lurk  in  the  plait  of  a  Quaker  bonnet  I 
in  the  flap  of  a  Quaker  coat.     Why,  even  the  ml 
ning  of  a  Quaker  shawl   has  its  rules   and    modi 
Mrs.  Gummere  tells  of  two  "babies"  dressed  in  t| 
exact  miniature  of  Quaker  dress.      In  Independenf 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  is  "  Patty  Rutter,"  a  doli  drcsai 
by  Sarah  Rutter  in  1782,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  San" 


French  Fashten  Ba.by, 
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lams  of  Mass:ichusetts.     This  doll  has  a  complete 
little  equipage  by  her  side,  with  watch,  pencil,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  Stephen 
Grellet,  a  French  gentleman  of  birth,  took  refuge  in 
America  and  became  a  Quaker,  In  1816  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  there  given  a  perfectly 
dressed  baby  in  Quaker  garb  which  he  was  to  take 
to  France  to  a  struggling  little  community  which 
was  trying  to  become  a  Quaker  settlement-  The 
visit  was  not  made,  for 
Grellet  returned  sud- 
denly to  America,  where 
the  doll,  which  he  had 
wholly  forgot  ten,  was 
found  in  his  trunk. 
He  wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish baby-maker,  asking 
how  he  should  dispose 
of  the  doll ;  and  the 
answer  came, "  Gi  ve  her 
to  thy  little  daughter." 
The  littledaughter  lived 
till  1901,  to  be  ninety 
years  old,  and  always 
preserved  her  doll  Ra- 
chel. 

These  dolls  were 
called  "little  ladies,"  and  "babies,"  but  not  dolls 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
old  Danish  name  for  maid-servant  was  daul ;  it  also 
meant  a  doll. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  London,  September, 
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1751,  is  an  early  example  of  the  word:  "  Several 
dolls  with  different  dresses  made  in  St.  Jame^  Street 
have  been  sent  to  the  Czarina  to  show  the  manner 
of  dressing  at  present  in  ^hion  among  English 
ladies," 

The  finest  ones  came  from  the  Netherlands  ;  they 
were  called  "  Flanders  babies."  To  the  busy 
fingers  of  Dutch  children,  English  and  American 
children  owed  many  of  these  dolls.  It  was  a  rhymed 
reproach  to  the  latter  that —  ^H 

"What  the  cbildrcn  of  HuSland  take  pleasure  in  making^^ 


The  children  of  England  take  pleasure  in  breaking." 


M 


Fashions  changed,  and  the  modish  raiment  gr 
antiquated  and  despised,  but  still  the  *'  Flanders 
babies  *'  had  a  cherished  old  age.  They  were  gradu- 
ated from  milliners*  boxes  and  mantua-makers'  show- 
rooiTis  to  nurseries  and  playrooms,  where  they 
reigned  ^s  queens  of  juvenile  hearts.  There  are  old 
ladies  still  living  who  recall  the  dolls  of  their  youth 
as  having  been  the  battered  fashion  dolls  sent  to 
their  mammas. 

The  fact  that  these  fashion  babies  generally  closed 
their  days  as  the  beloved  play-child  of  real  children 
did  not  add  to  their  longevity.  And  tn  one  case 
known  to  me  intimatelyj  a  fashion  baby  which  had 
successfully  eluded  the  destroying  hands  of  one 
generation  perished  in  the  loving  clasp  of  a  grand- 
child to  whom  nothing  could  be  denied*  Mrs. 
Vanderbiltj  in  her  charming  memoriers  of  her  child- 
hood in  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  gives  a  like  instance. 
Old  letters  written  by  Americans  abound  in  allusio 
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to  these  babies.  I  have  four 
such  references.  Here  is  a  p 
by  the  vivacious  Jewess  Reb 
York  just  before  its  evacuatio 

*■*■  I  shall  send  a  patccrn  of  th 
no  crown,  but  gauze  h  raised 
sugar  loaf  at  the  top  —  the  Ij 
fashionable  —  and    all    quillin 
myself  err  ployed  yesterday  m 
baby   in   the   fashion,  but  coi 
however,  as  it  will  in  some  ' 
the  subject.'* 

In  1797,  a  young 
ington,  wrote  thus  to 
York:  — 

"I  send  a  doll  by  Br 
have  dressed   in  a   neat 
time — it,  however,  h 
the  cap  is  made  in  a 
much  handsomer  th: 
poultice  neck  cloth  i; 
moderate,  —  there  is 
the  muslin^  which  s 
breadth*  to   reach 
breadth  to  be  cut 
the  shoulder  &c  p 
straps,  meeting 
around  the  neck. 

A  truly  U17 
by  what  may 
It  is  so  sir 


ever,  exist;  they  are  preserved  in  a  shallow  boi 
with  the  written  words  of  explanation  of  each  detail 
of  dress  that  oHginany  accompanied  them.  Our 
grandmothers  were  so  skilfut  in  this  cut-paper  work 
that  it  was  natural  they  should  employ  it  in  sending 
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fashions.  7  he  art  was  called  papyrotamia;  teachers 
of  it  advertised  in  newspapers,  and  Acketmani  Re- 
pository^ a  fashion  magazine  of  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  published  copies  on  "  Bath 
post"  of  landscapes  and  many  fanciful  designs  for 
cut-paper  work.  A  part  of  one  of  these  patterns  is 
here  given  (page  670).  It  can  be  seen  that  fine  lace 
could  be  readily  represented.  The  whole  of  the 
black  work  was  laboriously  cut  away  with  finest  scis- 
sors, knives,  and  pins,  and  the  white  figure  was  then 
mounted  on  colored  paper. 

Pin-pricked  pictures  were  another  accomplish- 
ment. Pins  of  different  sizes  were  used.  A  little 
toothed  wheel  was  employed  for  outlines,  tn  open- 
ing recently  a  handsome  book  of  copperplate  en- 
gravings of  the  year  18 15  of  the  Keepsake  family, 
I  found  one  of  the  very  fashionably  dressed  Lon- 
don beauties  entirely  outlined,^ and  her  garments 
pricked  out  also  with  tiny  pin  pricks.  1  feel  sure 
the  copy  thus  pricked  had  been  sent  somewhere  as 
a  fashion-plate,  and  warmly  welcomed. 

Had  we  no  books  of  the  modes,  no  magazines 
of  fashions,  and  indeed  no  portraits,  our  descendants 
would  know  well  what  we  wore  to-day  from  the 
descriptions  In  our  modern  novels.  But  we  have 
few  detailed  accounts  of  costumes  in  early  English 
novels,  and  1  know  of  no  English  fashion  maga- 
zines prior  to  1799,  when  the  Ladies  Monthly 
Museum  appeared.  In  America  our  well-beloved 
Graham's  Magazine  and  Godey  s  Lady* s  Book  were  the 
earliest  comers.  Angels  of  the  household  we  might 
well  term  them  when  we  think  of  the  gratification, 
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the  satisfaction,  the  diversion,  the  instruction,  the 
occupation  they  brought  for  so  many  years  to  sq^ 
many  famihes,  to  so  many  eager  women.  Wh^H 
innocent  amusement,  what  harmless  entertainment^ 
what  varied  employment  came  from,  the  closely 
printed  pages  1  There  was  never  a  word  of  evil^  a 
suggestion  of  wrong,  in  any  of  these  pages,  and 
among  all  the  flat  tales  and  silly  poems  and  vapid 
sketches  were  some  gems  of  literature ;  and  Jt  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  these  gems  were  promptly 
recognized  by  the  entire  community)  though  they 
appeared  in  the  same  settings  as  the  paste  jewels. 
We  should  not  be  satisfied  nowadays  with  Godey's 
Ladys  Book  of  1840,  nor  would  our  grandmothers  in 
1840  have  been  satisfied  with  The  fVorid^s  fVork, 
or  Su£cesSy  or  the  Ce»tury  Magazine. 

I  have  used  few  fashion-plates  in  this  bookj  ani 
only  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  history.  I  can 
say  of  these  illustrations)  in  the  words  of  Paul  La 
Croix,  the  historian  of  institutions  and  customs  in 
France :  "  The  imitative  and  fanciful  compositions 
now  current  have  been  carefully  excluded^  and  the 
original  contemporary  works  of  many  faithful  artia 
have  been  chosen/' 

The  European  Magazine  was  one  of  those  severa 
miscellanies  of  English  publication,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were  so  very 
lofty  in  their  asserted  intents  and  so  very  low  in 
reality.  One  series  of  papers  is  from  "The  Man- 
Milliner,"  but  he  confines  his  fashion  notes  chiefly 
to  recitals  of  court  dress.  We  learn  nothing  of 
everyday  garments.     He  tells  of  a  grand  ball  giv 
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■  twenty 
teen  hundred  tick- 
ets at  two  guineas 
each.  It  proved, 
however,  but  "  a 
dul!  scene  of  utiani- 
mated  grandeur." 
The  dress  of  the 
men  was  almosten- 
tirelv  '*  velvet  with 
fur  linings  "  —  fur 
for  ball  dress  !  If 
the  coats  were  em- 
broidered on  the 
seams,  they  were 
called  "gala-suits." 
The  prince  wore 
a  velvet  coat,  its 
color,  "  Dauphin's 
blash."  One  of 
his  dukes,  velvet 
"  gris  de  Darice  "  ; 
Carmelite  color  was 
a  favorite ;  and 
** air-balloon"  tint. 
"  The  ball  was 
crowded  at  9,"  he 
writes.  All  the 
"  vanitees  and  balls"  seem  dull  in  the  recital.  At 
the  qfLieen's  birthnight  ball,  one  of  the  princesses 
dropped  her  slipper,,  and  this  was  deemed  most  for- 
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tunate,  because  so  "  very  lively  an  event  "  gave  great 
*'  go  "  to  the  affair.  A  long  poem  was  evolved,  a 
great  flame  from  the  tiny  spark  of  the  dropped  slip- 
per. Such  accounts  as  this,  and  many  of  the  pictures, 
even  the  caricatures  of  the  day,  show  so  much  excite- 
ment over  trivial  events,  find  such  mild  wicked- 
nesses so  astonishing,  that  we  really  wonder  whether 
there  was  any  very  great  vice  in  "  Life  "  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  scurrilous  miscellany  or  magazine, 
published  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  called  Town  and  Country.  It 
was  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  class  of  which  the 
Genlleman's  Magazine  was  the  best.  All  of  them, 
in  response  to  the  taste  of  the  timeSj  gave  resumes 
and  sometimes  extended  accounts  —  reports  they 
were  termed  —  of  recent  crimes  and  current  trials. 
Town  atid  Country^  and  the  European  Magazine^  and 
the  Laities'  Misce/latiy,  had  scant  illustrations,  usually 
but  one  to  a  number. 

In  J'own  and  Country  were  copperplate  portraits 
of  persons  in  some  prominence  or  notoriety.  A 
famous  set  were  the  Tete-a-tetes,  which  ran  for 
twenty-seven  years ;  and  in  that  time  gathered  in 
much  social  refuse.  These  were  simply  kjt-cat 
portraits,  monotonous  in  form;  a  man  and  a  woman 
facing  each  other,  sometimes  labelled  with  explanatory 
titles  (often  ill-spelled)j  as  "The  Fair  Inconstent ;*' 
"The  Famous  O  rater ;  "  "A  Young  Pennitent;" 
"  A  princes  Favourite ; "  "A  reproveing  Moni- 
toir;"  "The  Aged  Seduser."  Sometimes  initials 
were  given,  with  that  transparent  guile  by  the  help 
of   which    our    sapient    editor    ancestors    managed 
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they  were  studied  then,  as  patterns  of  the  prevailing 
modes.  They  are  far  more  distinctive  than  any 
French  fashion-plates  of  that  date. 

One  of  these  women  was  Miss  Jane  Butterfield. 
The  plate  showing  her  fashionable  dress  is  repro- 
duced on  page  673.  She  was  a  beautiful  young 
creature  who  was  arrested  and  put  on  trial  on  the 
accusation  of  poisoning  a  gentleman  named  Scawen. 
This  man  had  been  her  greatest  friend  and  her 
greatest  ill-doer  ever  since  she  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  He  had  given  her  an  extraordinary  educa- 
tion and  a  beautiful  home,  as  well  as  rich  carriages 
and  superb  attire.  This  she  recounted  in  the  appeal 
to  the  jury^  in  which  she  told  her  over- 
;f  at  his  death,  and  her  great  reason  to 
-The  simplest  mind  could  discover 
from  the  evidence  that  the  man  had  died  from  reck- 
less overdoses  of  a  violent  quack  medicine  admims-  | 
tered  by  himself,  and  the  jury  in  fifteen  minutes 
returned  a  verdict  of  '*  Not  Guilty,"  which  was  r^^ 
ceived  with  great  applause.  ^H 

The  pretty  prisoner's  hat  with  its  studied  folds 
and  graceful  puffs  seems  to  me  of  eJegant  style  ;  and 
her  polonaise  jnost  refined  and  graceful  ;  the  whole 
outline  of  her  dress  is  good.  But  her  glory  pales 
before  a  more  shining  star  of  suspected  womanhood, 
namely,  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline  Rudd,  who  was  tried 
for  forgery  in  the  Old  Bailey,  Londori,  in  1775. 
She  was  acquitted ;  it  was  told  frankly  that  her  great 
beauty  and  wonderful  style,  her  well-simulated  agita- 
tion, and  even  "  the  tremulous  flutter  and  rustle  of 
her  elbow  laces,"  all  told  upon  the  susceptible  jury, 
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to  whom  early  in  the  day  she  turned  "  in  perfect 
confidence/'  so  she  cleaHy  and  cleverly  stated,  "in 
their  judgment,  intelligence,  and  honor," 

The  accounts  of  the  trial  show  a  wonderfully 
active  brain  and  "^  astonishing  composure,"  while 
other  testimony  was  given,  some  of  it  plainly  dam- 
aging. She  kept  a  con- 
stant relay  of  notes  of 
advice  flying  out  to  her 
■lawyers,  and  she  turned 
every  incident  to  her 
account  and  benefit. 
Her  accomplices,  two 
brothers  named  Perreau, 
who  were  tried  at  the 
same  court,  were  hanged; 
and  it  is  impossible  to 
see  why  they  were  con- 
victed when  she  was 
acquitted.  They  were 
picturesque  rogues,  too, 
being  twins  of  exact  like- 
ness, very  handsome, 
very  tall,  very  agree- 
able, very  fashionable 
both  in  dress  and  equi- 
page. They  were  reputed  to  be  wealthy  —  as  was 
Mrs,  Rudd.who  passed  as  the  wife  of  Charles  Perreau. 
These  brothers  solemnly  declared  their  innocence; 
but  Mrs.  Rudd  was  plainly  anxious  that  they  should 
not  escape,  for  up  to  the  day  of  their  being  "  turn'd 
off"  she  sent  a  series  of  letters  to  those  in  authority 
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in  the  court,  eagerly  offering  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  Perreaus.  She  ptainly  feared  they  might  be 
pardoned.  Among  others  who  asserted  their  ad- 
miration of  her  grace  and  style  was  little  Boswell ; 
and  even  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  proclaimed  his 
interest  in  her  agitation  and  her  cunning. 

She  wore  at  her  trials  says  a  contemporary  account, 
"elegant  second  mourning,"  which  was  black  and 
white,  A  drawing  oi  her  "  from  life,"  as  she  stood 
in  the  witness-stand  with  her  pendulous  ruffles  flut- 
tering in  her  modest  agitation,  appeared  in  Town  and 
Country,  It  is  reproduced  on  page  675.  If"I  had 
never  seen  any  presentation  of  the  dress  of  the  year 
1775,  I  should  know  by  instinct  that  this  costume 
was  the  height  of  good  style.  It  has  that  indescriba- 
ble "good  form  "  ;  that  air  of  complete  fashion  which 
can  be  felt  at  times  even  in  viewing  a  carved  effigy 
on  a  tomb.  Kvery  detail  of  the  dress,  its  hane^  its 
pretty  and  fashionable  robings,  the  poise  of  the 
figure,  the  set  of  the  little  mantle,  the  exquisitely 
dressed  hair,  the  wonderfully  elegant  "head"  with 
its  graceful  spotted  trimmings,  —  all  are  perfection, 

Her  story  and  her  style  did  not  fail  to  catch  the 
attention  of  Bartolozzi ;  I  have  his  drawing  of  her, 
but  have  not  reproduced  it  here.  He  was  so  anx- 
ious to  present  the  criminal  with  the  striking  con- 
trast of  the  Old  Bailey  pen,  that  he  failed  to  catch 
the  elegante. 

Another  drawing  of  Mrs.  Rudd,  also  from  life,  rs 
on  page  677,  We  may  study  every  detail  of  these 
portraits  of  her  with  perfect  confidence  that  therein 
we  have  the  very  best  modes  of  her  day.      Her  head 
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in  an  undress  cap  is  given  on  this  page;  and  a  beauti- 
ful spotted  *'  head  "  on  page  680.  I  feel  really  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Rudd  for  her  attention  to  her  dress  at 


Mrs.  Rudd. 

these  trials,  and  I  am  even  willing  to  believe  her 
beautiful.  But  if  her  real  face  was  as  sly  as  her  pic- 
ture, it  was  well  she  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  men,  for 
no  woman  would  trust  her  or  believe  in  that  sleek, 
treacherous,  Becky  Sharp  countenance. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  a  complete  presentation  of 
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French  modes  for  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
1799  to  1829  that  truly  important  and  powerful 
publication,  Journal  des  Dames  et  dss  Modes^  was 
owned  and  carried  on  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  La 
IVIesangere»  who  had,  been  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  college  of  La  Fleche.  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  last-chosen  and 
most  unecclesiastical  and  unphilo- 
sophical  calling)  he  became  so 
deeply  imbued  with  a  purely  per- 
sonal love  of  dress  that  at  his 
death  he  had  in  his  wardrobe,  for 
his  own  wear,  two  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes,  seventy-five  coats,  a  hun- 
dred round  hats,  and  uncounted 
breeches.  Every  fifth  day  for  the 
thirty  years  of  his  reign  this  rev-  , 
erend  philosopher  and  mode*  I 
maker  issued  a  colored  plate  of  a  fashionably  dressed 
dame ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  two 
larger  an(;i  more  important  plates.  The  official  organ 
for  description  of  those  fashions  was  Le  Bon  Genre. 

To  P.nglish-speaking  folk,  the  presence  of  priest 
or  parson  in  such  a  calling  is  unspeakably  ill  fitting, 
but  it  was  neither  shocking  nor  even  surprising  to  1 
French  folk.  Madame  had  turned  for  many  vears  \ 
to  Monsieur  TAbbe  for  advice  and  information  on 
matters  of  dress.  While  the  hair-dresser  built  up 
her  hair  and  curled  and  frizzed  in  a  great  pouf,  and 
until  both  lady  and  friseur  retired  for  a  final  touch 
in  a  powdering-closet,  an  idle,  sneeringj  or  cringing 
priest  whispered   in  madame's  ear  accounts  ot  the 
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gowns  of  her  friends  ;  scandal  about  the  debts  of 
her  rivals;  secrets  he  had  bullied  or  wheedled  from 
milliners  and  tailors  or  from  ladies'  maids.  He 
often  brought  to  her  boudoir  pawned  jewels  and 
smuggled  or  even  stolen  laces  for  her  purchase. 
The  French  priest  of  those  days  has  been  called  a 
tame  cat,  but  the  comparison  is  not  wholly  a  true 
one.  There  was  an  element  of  jackal,  of  vulture, 
in  his  nature.  He  fattened  in  purse  and  person  on 
the  spoils  and  misfortunes  of  others.  He  carried 
scandal,  foul  truths,  and  foul  lies  just  as  he  disposed 
of  cast-off  jewels  and  finery. 


CHAPTER    XXVni 

ARMOR,    ARMS,    AND    UNIFORMS 

**■  There  tvai  a  iteel  htnd^pieify  a  cuirat^y  a  gorget  anti 
greaves  ivith  a  pair  of  gauntlets  rf«//  a  ntm/i  hanpng  henrarh  ; 
aii^  especially  the  helmet  and  bremt-plafe  m  highly  (<Mrnishtd 
as  to  glsw  with  white  riidiuHi'c,  y'hii  hfight  piinoph  ifiii  ntl 
made  for  idle  shmv ;  it  had  keen  worn  b\  the  Gervernor  an  many 
a  solemn  muster  and  training  field ;  and  had  glittered  msrewfr 
at  the  head  aj' a  regiment  in  thf  PequoA  It'ar*^ 

—  "The  Scarliet  Letter,"  NATHAHimL  HAWTHOHNCt  iSjo. 


^*-  Stand  ts  it  nable  Pikenten 

And  look  vow  v'lund  ahaut. 
And  ihoot  y^u  rtghty  you  Bowmen^ 

And  we  luill  ieep  them  t/ut-, 
Tou  Musket  and  Callivrr  men 

Do  you  prove  true  ts  me~ 
And  I'll  be  farermsf  in  the  fight^ 

Says  brave  Lord  IVilleughh." 

—  "Ballad  of  Brave  Lord  Willoughby,"  1588  (c'lKi) 
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ARMOR,    ARMS,    AND    UMFORMS 

IN  the  "List  of  Apparel]"  furnished  in 
1624  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bav  Colony  were  ample  arms  and 
annor.  It  is  interesting  to  know  how 
the  Colonial  mihtii  and  the  heroes  of 

the   Indian  wars  were   equipped   and    garbed,  so    1 

will  recount  their  outfit:  — 

**  3  Drums  and  to  each  two  pair  of  Heads. 

2  Eiisigns. 

1  Partisans ;   one  for  the  Captain  &  one  for  Leftenant. 

3  Halberds  fur  the  3  Sergeants. 

80  Bastard   Muskets  with   snaphances,  4   foot  long  in 
the  barrel;  without  rests. 
6  long  fowling  pieces,  musket  bore,  6\  feet  long. 

4  long  fowling  pieces,  musket  bore,  5.]  feet  long. 

10  full  muskets,  four  foot  barrel,  match  cocks,  and  rests, 
90  Bandoleers  for  the  muskets,  each  with  a  bullet  bag, 
10  Horn  Flasks  for  the  long  fowling  pieces  to  hold   12 
pounds  powder  apiece. 
100  Swards  and  belts. 
60  Corselets. 
60  Pikes. 
20  Half  Pikes." 

Heavy  arms   such    as    cutverins,   sakers,  drakes, 
shot  and  powder,  were  also  supplied. 
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Among  the  unusual  arms  was  the  partisan,  a 
great  pike  or  spontoon.  It  had  a  broad  crescent- 
shaped  blade,  A  halberd 
was  a  long-staflfed  axe ; 
a  snaphance  was  a  fire- 
lock musket.  A  bando- 
leer is  here  given.  It 
was  a  shoulder-belt  bear- 
ing bullet-bag,  priming- 
box,  and  a  row  of  little 
cylindrical  boxes  or  cases 
each  containing  a  single 
mvisket  charge  of  powder. 
Sometimes  the  whole  belt 

and     its     trappings      was  Bandolesr. 

termed  the  bandoleer;  at  other  times  the  word  was 
applied  simply  to  the  little  cylinders  containing  the 
charges.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  metal  covered 
with  leather  and  strung  with  a  cord  on  the  shoulder- 
belt.  The  cover  was  made  to  slip  up  and  down 
on  the  cord,  that  it  might  not  be  detached  and  lost. 
The  band  holding  these  bandoleers  was  frequently 
of  strong  neat's  leather^  and  was  usually  worn  over 
one  shoulder  and  hung  down  under  the  opposite 
arm.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bandoleer  was  a  very 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful  part  of  a  soldier's  dress. 
The  corselet  covered  the  body.  In  another  entry 
in  our  colonial  records  it  was  explained  that  the 
corselet,  breast-piece,  back-piece,  culet^  gorget, 
tasses,  and  head-piece  of  each  set  of  "  defensive 
armour  *' furnished  to  the  American  soldier  were  all 
varnished  black,  as  were  the  leathers  and  buckles. 
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Cromwell's  soldiers  fought  in  cuirasses  ai 
sets,  vambraces  and  pauldrons,  gorgets  and 
barred  helmets.  These  latter  named  were  called 
"lobster  tailed,"  from  the  jointed  flap  which  covered 
the  back  of  the  neck.      The  Cavaliersj  we  are  told, 

opposed  them  wearing 
only  a  gorget  over  buff- 
coat,  and  a  triple-barred 
helmet.  If  this  were 
so,  I  cannot  see  why 
thesesame  reckless  Cav- 
aliers constantly  had 
their  portraits  painted 
in  the  fullest  of  armor; 
these  portraits  bearing 
also  the  tradition  that 
this  armor  was  worn  at 
such  and  such  an  en- 
counter with  the  Round- 
heads. However,  it  matters  little  now  whether  the 
Roundhead  carefully  encased  himself  in  protective 
iron  which  gave  him  his  name.  Ironsides,  while  the 
Cavalier  rode  in  careless  attire,  since  of  both  we 
must  say  :  — 

"  Their  bodies  are  dust, 
Their  gruyd,  swords,  ruai. 

Their  souls  are  with  the  Saints  f  trmt.** 

The  other  pieces  worn  by  the  stern  Ironsides  ma^ 
be  described  thus :  the  tassets  were  horizontal  steel 
bands  or  flat  hoops  forming  on  cither  side  a  skirt 
below   the   breast-plate.      Sometimes   the   separal 
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tasset  had  plate  overlapping  plate,  till  the  thigh  and 
leg  from  waist  to  knee  were  covered.  These  ended 
with  ornamental  knee-caps.  Vmbraces  or  vam- 
braces  were  armor  for  the  forearmn  They  included 
a  gracefully  shaped  shell  curved  out  as  a  shield  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  elbow-joint.  Pauldrons  were 
shoulder  plates.  The  gorget  was  the  collar  or 
throat-piece  of  armor  which  protected  the  throat 
and  upper  neck,  it  is 
of  interest  because  in 
the  form  of  a  gilt  cres- 
cent-shaped trinket  it 
appears  until  our  own 
day.  It  was  worn  by 
officers  while  on  duty, 
and  may  be  seen  dan- 
gling around  the  neck 
on  many  of  our  por- 
traits of  Revolutionary 
officers  (Washington, 
General  Sullivan, 
Greene,  Benedict  Ar- 
nold,  and  on  Lord 
Howe).  As  the  "sign 
and  symbol  "  of  active  military  service  it  was  re- 
garded with  much  sentiment;  and  one  of  these 
Continental  gorgets  is  deemed  a  priceless  relic. 
Madam  Washington  could  bestow  no  greater  treas- 
ure to  honor  a.  gallant  soldier  than  when  she  gave 
the  gorget  which  had  been  worn  by  her  husband. 
■         The  Puritan's  open  protestation  of  despising  gay 
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is  known  to  exist  of  any  of  his  officers.  This  is 
the  portrait  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  He 
wears  the  orange-colored  scarf  over  hts  right  shoulder 
and  under  his  left  arm  ;  and  also  a  breastplate  over 
a  buff-coat.  This  buff-coat  is  open  on  the  hips,  and 
has  a  curious  and  interesting  sleeve  edged  with  pink- 
ing and  fastened  with  tics  of 
leathen  g 

An  excellent  example  of  a  buli^^^ 
coat  is  shown  in  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  (facing 
page  18)-  Another  is  upon  Cap- 
tain George  Curwen,  (See  facing 
page  204.)  He  was  born  in 
England^  1610;  Came  to  Salem 
in  i6j8,  and  became  a  prominent 
merchant  and  commanded  a  troop 
of  horse,  from  whence  he  received 
his  title  of  captain. 

By  i66j  the  new  English  uni- 
form was  fixed.  Officers  wore 
no  armor  save  a  steel  gorget ;  this, 
of  course,  of  full  size.  Silk  armor  was  invented, 
doublet  and  breeches  of  quilted  silk,  thick  bonnet 
with  ear-flaps,  all  a  dusky  orange  color.  Roger 
North   says  of  it : — • 


Sleeve  of  Euffncoal. 


"  Abundance  of  those  silken  back  and  breasts  were  made 
and  sold,  that  were  pretended  to  be  pistol  proof,  in  which 
any  man  dressed  was  as  safe  as  in  a  house,  tor  it  was  im- 
possible  any  one  cuuld  strike  at  hioi  fur  laughing,  so  ridicu- 
lous was  the  figure,  as  they  say  of  hogs  in  armour." 
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Hartford  to  demand  the  Connecticut  charter,  and 
first  saw  the  cotton-stufFed  doublets  and  breeches 
of  the  Connecticut  soldiery.  But  now  1  Itnow  that 
Colonel  Andros  had  seen  the  English  "  hogs  in 
armour,"  and  could  not  laugh  at  the  colomsts. 

The  armor  wurn  by  Fitz-John  Wlnthrop  in  his 
picture  is  apparently  medi^cvah  English  noblenmen 
and  military  men  were  constantly  painted  in  such 
antique  armor  at  that  date,  but  it  was  nor  what  they 
wore  in  the  army.  The  real  armor  which  Fitz-John 
Winthrop  wore  is  much  simpler ;  it  is  still  owned 
by  members  of  the  Winthrop  family.  His  sword> 
a  genuine  Andrea  Ferrara,  is  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester. 

The  square  coat,  cocked  hat,  and  wig  of  the  French 
army  and  the  French  court  had  come  to  England 
and  French  influence  had  continued  to  transform  the 
army  throughout  the  century  until  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne  in   1702. 

Throughout  the  reigns  of  George  1  and  II  little 
changes  came  save  in  wigs  and  hats,  which  were, 
however,  deemed  of  vast  importance  in  dress.  The 
Ramillies  wig  of  the  army  was  succeeded  by  the 
tie-wig,  bob-wig,  and  natural  pigtail.  A  very  high 
German  grenadier's  cap  was  adopted  —  you  can  see 
it  in  many  of  Hogarth's  prints,  such  as  The  March 
to  Finchley,  Purple  had  becoine  a  favorite  color. 
Even  in  1695  the  coats  of  drummers  were  purple, 
with  gray  breeches.  George  II,  habited  in  gray 
cloth  faced  with  purple,  and  purple  feathers  in  his 
hat,  reviewed  his  troops  in  1727;  it  seems  to  me 
a    most  unsoldierlike  dress.     The  cocked   hat 
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turned  up  in  the  corner  "like  a  minced  pye,"  but 
soon  gave  way  to  a  hat  called  the  Kevenhuller,  In 
lyyoj  under  George  IJI,  the  cocked  hat  was  worn. 
This  is  the  hat  which  came  across  seas  to  fight  the 
"ragged  regimentals"  of  our  Continental  soldiers. 
it  was  smallj  and  the  flaps  fastened  up  to  the  shallow 
crown  with  hooks  and  eyes,  the  crown  being  seen 
above  them.  In  the  Kevenhuller,  the  crown  had 
been  wholly  hidden, and  the 
middle  of  the  front  brim 
was  the  highest  point.  In 
the  Ramillies  har,  the  back 
■  flap  turned  up  sharply,  and 
was  not  only  higher  than 
the  crown,  but  higher  than 
the  two  front  flaps,  the 
middle  of  the  front  brim 
being  scalloped  out  a  bit 
The  long,  narrow  hat,  with 
two  flaps,  which  came  later 

and   had  a   little    tassel    or  Wellington  Hat. 

rosette  on  the  two  extreme 

points  of  the  brim,  was  called  the  Wellington  hat. 
It  is  here  shown*  This  hat  was  worn  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  the  United  States  had  had  for  a 
number  of  years  a  uniform  of  its  own  for  its  own 
army  ;  but  the  tradition  of  perfection  which  existed 
as  to  all  relating  to  the  British  army  was  strong 
enough  to  place  a  Wellington  hat  on  a  Yankee  head. 
As  this  book  is  not  a  general  history  of  the  United 
States,  nor  is  this  chapter  upon  the  war  ot  the  Revo- 
lution, there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  condition 
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of  the  English  army  when  Americans  began  to  dream 
of  liberty.  It  may  be  read  in  the  letters  of  General 
Wolfe  to  his  father.  Mean,  corrupt,  murdering, 
insolent,  dirty,  drunken,  disorderly,  immoral,  undis- 
ciplined, slack,  demoralized,  easy  to  disorder,  hard 
to  recover,  of  precarious  valor,  tramps,  loafers,  jail- 
birds, —  all  these  words  and  phrases  he  applies  to  the 
soldiers,  ending  with  "the  officers  are  loose,  the  sol 
diers  are  very  devils." 

These  wonderful  English  officers  and  these  woa- 
derful  English  soldiers  sneeringly  called  Washing 
ton's  army  the  "Homespuns."  Let  it  stand!  It 
was  a  truthful  nickname  —  and  one  to  be  proud  of. 
There  was  far  deeper  power  and  significance  in  that 
title  than  the  English  scofFers  knew.  Had  it  not 
been  a  homespun  army  it  could  never  have  con- 
quered the  British.  There  were  no  great  contractors 
to  supply  cloth  and  make  uniforms  for  the  Conti- 
nental soldiers  in  those  days ;  there  was  no  monc 
to  pay  them  had  there  been  such  firms,  but  when  in 
1775  the  Provincial  Congress  sent  out  through  the 
land  an  appeal  for  thirteen  thousand  warm  coats 
for  the  winter  uniforms  of  these  American  soldiers, 
there  was  a  great  army  of  loyal,  loving,  industrious 
women  ready  to  supply  homespun  garments.  At 
hundreds  of  hearthstones,  wool-wheels  and  hand- 
looms  were  started  within  a  day,  within  an  hour, 
at  work  on  the  wool  sheared  from  the  home  sheep ; 
that  order  was  filled  almost  wholly  by  these  patriotic 
women.  In  the  inside  of  each  coat  was  sewn  a  label 
bearing  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  coat-maker. 
Many  a  romance  sprung  therefrom.     Some  rather 
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rudely  shaped  garments  came  from  those  homespun 
tailoresses,  but  the  coats  were  warm  and  substantial, 
and  when  the  choice  was  offered  to  each  man  of  a 
coat  or  a  boun- 
ty, he  eagerly 
chose  the  home- 
spun coat  The 
list  of  the  mak- 
ers and  wearers 
of  these  bounty 
coats  strll  are 
saved  in  old 
New  England 
towns,  and 
called  a  "Coat- 
RolL" 

For  some 
years  the  Kng- 
lish  officers  who 
came  to  Amer- 
ica noted  with 
approval  certain 
details  of  dress 
of  the  Ameri- 
can 1  ndians, 
and  they  even 
adopted  articles 
of  Indian  wear  for  occasional  use.  In  the  lists  of 
the  attire  of  English  soldiers  in  America,  Indian 
leggings  and  moccasinsj  and  even  a  hunting-shirt, 
appear  side  by  side  with  pigtail  wigs  and  muffs. 

It  had  been  more  than  hinted  to  Braddock  that 
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he  could  learn  of  the  Indian  how  to  fight  the  Indian. 
Franklin  said  of  him  that  his  reverses  came  because 
he  had  too  poor  an  opinion  of  the  Indian.  Brad- 
dock's  way  of  carrying  out  a  skirmish  or  attack  was 
a  perfect  delight  to  the  savage,  who,  safe  behind  a 
sheltering  tree,  picked  off  the  vivid  red  coats  at  leis- 
ure. His  successor,  clever  Lord  Howe,  promptly 
threw  off  the  cumbersome  English  uniforms,  cut  off 
the  troublesome  pigtails,  and  put  on  Indian  leggings 
to  protect  the  legs  from  briers. 

In  1775  Washington  ordered  Indian  boots  or 
leggings  instead  of  stockings,  *'  especially  as  the 
General  has  hopes  of  prevailing  with  Congress 
to  give  each  man  a  hunting  shirt."  In  October, 
(776,  these  were  assigned  to  each  soldier 

**  2  Linen  Hunting  Shirts, 
2  Pair  Stockings- 
2  Pair  Shoes. 
2  Fair  Overalls. 
A  VVoolen  Jacket  with  Sleeves. 
I  Pair  Breeches. 
J  Leathern  Cap  or  Hat." 

A  Continental  uniform  had  taken  definite  form  on 
paper  —  a  blue  or  black  coat  with  the  lapels  fast- 
ened back,  ten  openworked  buttonholes  done  in 
yellow,  with  ten  large  buttons  at  et^ual  distances  on 
the  lapels  ;  three  like  buttons  on  the  cuffand  pocket- 
flap  ;  the  skirts  hooked  back  showing  a  red  lining; 
the  bottom  of  the  coat  cut  square  ;  the  lappets,  cuff- 
linings  and  standing-capes  red ;  a  single-breasted 
waistcoat  with  twelve  smaller  regular  buttons;  black 
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"  cheaper  or  more  convenient."  He  says  It  is  a  garr 
both  "decent  and  light"  —  and  he  adds,  shrewdly, 
"  it  causes  no  small  ter- 
ror to  the  enemy,  who 
think  every  such  wearer 
a  complete  marksman." 
It  IS  easy  to  gather 
sentences  of  approval 
of  the  hunting-shirt. 
American  history  and 
letters  abound  in  ad- 
miring words.  To  the 
primitive  articles  of  ab- 
solute perfection  made 
by  the  North  American 
savage,  namelvj  the 
canoe,  snowshoe,  and 
moccastn,  all  who  had 
worn  it  added  the 
hunting-shirt. 

These  men  of  Mor- 
gan's wore  a  motto  on 
the  breast  of  their 
hunting -shirts,  — 
"  Liberty  or  Death/'  — 
and  Patrick  Henry's 
command  of  riflemen 
carried  tomahawks  and 
scalping  -  knivesj  and 
wore  bucktailsin  their  hats.  Their  shirts  and  breeches 
were  made  of  tow~clorh  steeped  in  a  tan-vat  till  the 
color  of  a  dry  leaf.     When    dressed,   the   Virginia 
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riflemen  thus  bore  a  very  good  resemblance  to  the 
khaki-clad  soldier  of  the  nineteenth-century  vol- 
unteers. 

In  the  general  orders  of  Washington,  August 
20,  1776,  we  find  field  officers  assigned  a  pink 
cockade;  captains,  white  or  buff-  subalterns,  green. 
On  July  19,  17S0,  the  oflicers  are  recommended  to 
have  white  and  black  cockades,  a  black  ground  with 
white  relief,  emblematic  of  the  expected  union  of 
the  armies,  American  and  French.      In  1783  it  was 


Cocked  Hals  with  Conllnenial  Cockades. 

called  a  **  Union  Cockade,"  and  was  to  be  worn  on  the 
left  breast.  By  ^y9^  several  persons  were  punished 
for  a  misdemeanor  for  having  a  red  and  blue  cockade. 

The  cockades  were  made  both  of  leather  and 
silk.  The  chapeaux  bras,  which  arc  still  worn  by 
the  general  and  staff  officers  of  the  American  army, 
have  the  same  black  cockade. 

Much  thought  was  given  to  this  cockade.  I  have 
a  letter  written  in  the  year  1782  by  the  famous  John 
Paul  Jones,  the  most  romantic  figure  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.     In  it  he  says:  — 

"  I  have  the  Honour  to  send  you  the  Cocade  I  prom- 
ised, as  I  forgot  to  deliv^er  it  when  I  breakfasted  with  you. 
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The  Biuf  in  it  may  with  Propriety  be  a.dopted  as  the 
National  Cocade  of  America,  leaving  the  BMi-i  to  Eng- 
land, which  is  a  true  cniblcm  of  the  character  of  that 
Dark-minded  Natkn.  The  Friendship  of  our  illustrious 
Ally  tDwarcIs  these  Sovereign  Independent  States  — as  the 
Red  may  represent  the  glowing  Friendship  of  Spain  —  I 
wish  to  st-c  this  Cocade  worn  by  the  Officers  of  the  Navy 
—  at  least  till  a  better  can  be  devised.  It  is  known  in 
France  as  our  Cocade  of  Triple  Alliance,  and  I  have  on 
particular  Desire  presented  many  of  them  to  the  first 
Characters  of  Europe.* 

Two   officers'    hats   are   given    on    page   699  (on 
Genera!  Wayne  and  Colonel  Willetts)  from  portraits 

by  Trumbull.  They 


show  the  cockade 
very  distinctly ;  a 
circle  of  black  rib- 
bon loops  with  white 
ribbon  caught  up  in 
the  middle  to  two 
buttons  at  the  top 
from  one  button  at 
the  bottom.  We  owe 
much  to  Trumbull 
for  his  portraiture 
of  the  Revolution* 
ary  times  and  char- 
acters. 

The    cut    of  the 

'  hair    caused     much 

thought  in  the  army.  The  hair  of  the  officers  was  often 

worn  like  this  of  Andre,  the  most  becoming  form  oi 
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hair-dressing  ever  worn  by  civilized  men.  The  face 
was  of  course  clean  shaved ;  and  the  hair  powdered 
and  cued.  Stores  of  flour  and  tallow  for  the  hair  of 
the  common  soldiers  were  issued  to  each  company; 
each  man  was  allowed  half  a  pound  of  flour  a  week. 


ColoTiel  Claiborne. 

Those  whose  hair  was  not  long  enough  had  false 
cues  of  chamois  leather  with  a  tuft  of  hair  at  the 
end  which  was  spliced  or  fastened  on  in  some  way. 
To  tie  a  good  cue  was  an  accomplishment  ^  sol- 
diers tied  each  other's  when  the  regimental  barber 
did  not  get  around.  Sometimes  a  whole  company, 
as    of  gunners,    would   wear    false   cues    of   strong 
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black  leather  which  were  cleaned  and  polished  with 
the  shoes.  When  whiskers  were  allowed,  a  string 
was  stretched  from  one  ear  through  the  lips  to  the 
other  ear;  all  the  beard  below  the  string  was  shaved. 

Short  ear-whiskers  were  permitted,  but   no  other 
beard  or  whisker  until   the  year  1853.     When   the 
hair  was  ordered  to    be  cut,  the  older  officers  re|^H 
belled,  and  some*  were  court-martialled.  ^^ 

I  own  an  original  portrait  by  Trumbull  of 
General  Horatio  Gates.  He  wears  the  blue  and 
bufF  uniform,  and  the  hat  with  black  and  whitej 
cockade;  also   small-clothes  and  top-boots. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  uniform  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States  came  in  1802  when  standing 
collars  of  vast  proportions  were  enjoined.  One  of 
these  collars  is  shown  on  page  701.  These  must 
not  be  less  than  three  inches  wide  and  must  "  reach 
the  tip  of  the  ear  and  in  front  as  high  as  the  chin 
would  permit,"  Coatees  or  jackets  came  in,  also 
nankeen  breeches  and  leather  caps  with  bell  crowns, 
a  grotesque  dress.  Soon  came  long  trousers,  and 
modern  times  and  attire* 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

DRESS    DURING    THE    REVOLUTION 

'*  Do  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  jine  men  any  more 
than  Jine  feathers  make  jine  birds.  A  plain  genteel  dress  is 
more  admired  and  obtains  more  credit  than  lace  and  embroidery 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sensible" 

— ■ "  George  Wailungton's  Lener  to  hit  Nephew,  Bushrod  Washington," 

January  15,  1783. 

*'  Dress  yourself  fine  where  others  are  fine ;  plain  where 
others  are  plain ,-  but  take  care  always  that  your  clothes  are 
well  made  and  fit  you.  When  you  are  once  well  dressed  for 
the  day^  think  no  more  of  it  afterwards ;  and  without  any  stiff- 
ness for  fear  of  discQirfpQsing  your  dress  let  all  your  motions  be  as 
easy  and  natural  as  though  you  had  no  clothes  on  at  all.  So 
much  for  Dress  which  I  maintain  to  be  a  thing  of  consequence 
in  the  polite  world." 

—  "  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letter  to  his  Son,"  1748. 
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jO  write  a  true  account  of  dress  during 
the  years  of  the  American  Revolution 
seems  a  well-nigh  impossible  thing. 
Never  was  a  poor  historian  confronted 
with  more  conflicting  sources.  In  one 
letter  you  read  of  poverty,  want,  and  privation,— 
the  next  has  the  story  of  a  great  and  gay  ball.  You 
read  that  the  people  of  Boston  died  of  cold  and 
inadequate  food;  the  next  sentence  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  theatrical  entertainment  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
Women  on  the  farms  pinched  and  alniost  starved 
to  send  food  and  clothing  to  the  soldiers;  my  own 
great-grandmother  stood  in  the  fields  directing  the 
puny  ploughing  of  a  single  ancient  ox  and  a  young 
Indian  boy  and  heard  the  distant  cannon  of  the 
battle  of  Ticonderoga;  heard  the  sound  with  glad 
rejoicing,  though  she  saw  around  her  a  wasting 
cropless  farm  where  two  years  before  a  score  of 
sturdy  men  had  been  at  work,  and  hundreds  of 
fertile  acres  had  yielded  plenty  and  comfort  for  her 
and  her  family.  Yet  here  is  a  splendid  brocade 
sacque  that  was  worn  by  another  kinswoman,  the 
wife  of  an  American  officer,  at  a  regimental  dinner. 
It  was  a  day  of  vast  incongruities. 
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Without  recounting  all  the  infiiierKes  which  led 
to  these  conditions,  [  may  point  out  two  which  had 
a  special  bearing  upon  dress  at  this  time;  one  was 
the  presence  in  America  of  the  English  and  German 
officers,  and  occasionally  of  their  wives.  Read  of 
Quaker  Philadelphia  when,  garbed  in  gayest  of  uni- 
forms  and  crowned  with  tallest  of  plumes,  the  army 
of  Howe  took  possession  of  the  city-  Look  at  the 
truly  beautiful  face  of  the  unfortunate  Andre.  Can 
you  wonder  that  Peggy  Chew  and  Peggy  Shippen 
eagerly  wore  high  head-dresses,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  head-dress  that  he  designed  for  them  ?  He 
makes  in  a  characteristically  charming  letter  this 
rash  promise:  — 

"You  know  the  iMesquianza  made  me  a  complete  mil- 
liner. Should  you  nut  have  received  supplies  for  your  full- 
est equipment  from  that  department  1  shall  be  glad  lo 
enter  into  the  whoEe  details  of  cap-wire,  needles^  gauKc, 
S:c, ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  render  vou  in  thc^c 
trifles  iiervices  from  which  1  hope  you  would  infer  a  acal  , 
to  be  further  employed."  ^H 

Read  of  the  dancing-parties,  the  regattas  fa  nov- 
elty even  in  England  at  that  timej,  the  fishing-par- 
ties, the  horse-races,  the  theatrical  entertainments 
which  Andre  and  the  English  officers  got  up  for 
the  amusement  of  Philadelphia  belles.  For  these 
plays  Andre  and  Captain  de  Lancey  painted  the 
scenery,  and  the  parts  were  played  by  English  offi- 
cers. Outraged  and  indignant  Continentalsj  to 
whom  came  this  heartless  news  must  have  deemed  it 
appropriate  that  the  play  was  entitled  The  Duce  ti 
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>r  gayety,  extrava- 
gance and  pomp  in  that  most  singular  of  all  enter- 
tainments in  times  of  war — the  Meschianza,  in 
which  The  Knights  of  the  Blended  Rose  con- 
tended with  The  Knights  of  the  Burning  Moun- 
tain for  laurels  for  their  fair  ones  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pageants  ever  seen  in  private  life.  Andre 
proved  he  could  do  more  than  design  mllllnery- 
He  planned  the  cards  of  invitation,  he  oversaw  the 
erection  of  vast  pavilions,  he  painted  yards  upon 
yards  of  satin  and  silk  with  designs  of  festoons  of 
flowers  for  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  supper  rooms 
and  ball-rooms,  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
costumes. 

After  the  tournament  came  costly  fireworks,  and 
a  supper  of  "430  Covers,  1200  Dishes,  24  Black 
Slaves  in  Oriental  dresses  with  Silver  Collars  and 
Bracelets  ranged  in  2  lines  and  bending  to  the  ground 
as  the  General  and  Admiral  approached  the  Saloon,'* 
Wc  cannot  help  smiling  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
poor  Andre  as  he  drilled  the  average  "  darky  waiter  " 
of  that  day  —  twenty-four  of  them  —  until  they  were 
full-fledged  "  Oriental  black  slaves." 

It  is  curious  to  read  that  a  faro-bank  was  set 
up  in  a  pavilion,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  guests. 
The  decorations  for  this  gaming-room  were  horns- 
of-plenty  — a  singular  choice. 

Naturally  all  this  extravagance  and  frivolity  was 
abhorrent  to  the  (Quaker  citizens  of  Philadelphia; 
but  in  truth,  it  was  a  very  orderly  affair ^ — in  spite 
of  the  faro-bank  and  the  liberal  wine;  the  character 
of  the  young  ladies  who  took  part  in  it  absolutely 
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insured  its  being  a  perfectly  respectable  affair.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  it  had  no  sentimental  se- 
quence ;  not  one  of  the  Knights  married  one  of  their 
chosen  Ladies,  though  several  tound  American  wives 
in  other  cities. 

It  was  natural  that  men  in  the  American  army 
should   resent  this  warm  participation  by  American 

girls  in  English  army 
festivities ;  and  an  ef- 
fort towards  social  pun- 
ishment was  made  in 
Philadelphia  after  the 
American  army  were 
conquerors ;  patriotic 
citizens  tried  to  exclude 
trom  social  life  alii  the 
ladies  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Meschianza 
and  other  British  func- 
tions;  but  when  we 
know  that  General 
Benedict  Arnold^  the 
American  commanding 
officer,  soon  became 
affianced  to  fair  Peggy 
Shippen,  one  of  Andre's 
dearest  friends,  we  can  see  that  such  efforts  were 
short  and  futile. 

New  York  girls  had  several  years  in  which  to  flirt 
with  gallant  redcoats  and  to  display  their  most  mod- 
ish gowns;  and  several  important  marriages  were 
the  result  of  the  flirtations  and  the  gowns. 
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There  were  plentiful  balls  given  even  in  that 
shut-in  city.  The  King's  Binh-night  Ball,  the 
Queen's  Birthnight 
Ball,  the  Coronation 
Ball;  the  rejoicings 
over  the  arrival  of  the 
third  son  of  George 
HI,  Prince  Wiliiani 
Henry  —  "an  amia- 
ble young  prince  "  ^ 
there  was  no  lack  ot 
occasion  for  gayety. 

Rebecca  Franks,  a 
Philadelphia  belle 
who  was  visiting  shut- 
in  New  York  in  1778^ 
wrote  thus  of  social 

hie  at  that  time  :  ^^^    Rebecca  Blodgftt.     1790. 

"You  have  no  idea  of  the  life  of  caminucd  aitiusement 
I  live  in.  I  can  scarce  have  a  moment  to  myself.  J  have 
stole  this  while  everybody  \%  retired  to  dress  for  dinner.  I 
am  hut  JLtst  come  from  under  Mr.  J.  Black's  hands,  and 
most  elegantly  dressed  am  I  for  a  ball  this  evening  at 
Smith's,  where  we  have  one  every  Thursday.  .  .  .  The 
dress  lis  more  rediculous  and  pretty  than  anything  I  ever 
saw  — a  great  quantity  of  different  colored  feathers  on  the 
head  at  a  time  beside  a  thousand  other  things.  The  hair 
dressed  very  high,  in  the  shape  Miss  Vining's  was  the  night  we 
returned  from  Smith's  ^ — the  Hat  we  found  in  your  Mother^s 
closet  wouM  be  of  a  proper  size.  I  have  an  afternoon  cap 
with  one  wing,  tho'^  I  assure  you  I  go  less  in  the  fashion  than 
most  of  the  ladces  —  not  being  dressed  without  a  hoop." 

VOL.  II — Y 
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The  second  great  incentive  to  dress  in  those  Rev^ 
olutionary  times  was  the  presence  of  our  French 
allies.  Read  of  Newport  during  these  years. 
Count  de  Rochambeau  was  fifty-five  years  old,  btit 
he  entered  all  the  merrymaking  in  Newport  town 
as  if  he  had  been   but  twenty-five ;  and   he   records 
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the  gayety  in  that  collection  of  letters  in  which  Eng- 
lish grammar  affords  but  a.  poor  conveyance  lor 
French  courtesy*  See  the  pretty  face  of  Peggy 
Chainplin  with  her^creped"  hair,  in  "the  Frcnck 
taste  " ;  you  can  fancy  her  dancing  "  A  Successful 
Campaign  "with  General  Washington  to  the  rollick- 
ing tune  played  by  De  Rochambeau  and  his  suite. 
Nothing  old  or  hallowed  was  spared  by  irreverent 
young  American  lasses  in  their  desire  to  fascinate 
the  Frenchmen,  What  of  Miss  Patty  Parsons,  who 
cut  up  the  embroidered  sky-blue  satin  waistcoat 
which  had  been  worn  by  her  grandfather  at  the 
pjiglish    court ;    and    who    fashioned    therefrom   i 
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Jocky  "  which  was  deemed  "wondrous  becoming." 
A  trooper's  scarlet  coat  was  made  into  a  beautiful 
jacket  for  a  fair  girl,  and  from  the  little  pieces  cut 
from  the  coat-tailsj  lapels,  etc.,  were  fashioned  a 
perfectly  fitting  pair  of  warm  winter  gloves,  bound 
with  gray  squirrel  fur  which  also  furnished  a  collar 
and  cuffs  for  the  jacket.  With  a  gray  homespun 
petticoat  to  match.  Miss  Virginia  had  a  truly  becom- 
ing dress;  her  great  grand-daughter  copied  it  in  i  864^ 
and  from  like  materials  and  in  like  exigencies  of  war. 
The  term  "  macaroni  "  was  just  as  familiar  to  New 
York  as  to  Lon- 
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don  —  in  factj  it 
had  a  more  en- 
during name  and 
fame  because 
"  Yankee  Doo- 
die  stuck  u 
feather  in  his 
hat  and  called  it 
Macaroni,"  I 
find  macaroni 
buttons  adver- 
tised, and  maca- 
roni ribbons, 
and  a  macaroni 
hat ;  a  "  macaroni  waistcoat  pattern  "  as  early  as 
1771,  and  "  macaroni  velvet  for  waistcoats."  There 
was  a  "Macaroni  Purse"  at  the  Jamaica  races  —  a 
purse  for  ^loo,  and  a  *' Macaroni  Consort"  was 
given  in  the  tavern  parlor.  The  type  and  the  term 
originated  in    1770,  when  a  number  of  idle  young 
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Englishmen  formed  a  Macaroni  Club  in  Lo 
after  having  taken  a  "grand  tour"  in  Italy.  The 
name  stood  for  all  that  was  grotesque  and  extreme. 
The  most  marked  characteristic  of  dress  was  the 
high-pointed  peaked  roll  of  craped  and  powdered 
hair  that  men  and  women  both  wore  ;  and  men  as 
well  as  women  wore  great  breast-knots  of  flowers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  presence  in  America 
of  the  wives  of  many  of  the  English  and  German 
officers  was  a  certain  stimulus  in  dress.  We  know 
what  a  little  court  was  held  at  times  of  quiet  in  the 
towns  by  that  sweet  woman,  Baroness  Riedesel ;  a 
woman  whose  presence  in  the  British  camp  was  a 
God-sent  blessing  in  times  of  action. 

Another  woman    of  charm,  whose  fortunes   and 
affections  brought  her  to  America  during  the  Revo- 
lution was  Lady  Harriet  Acknd,  or  Ackland  as  ^^ 
was  sometimes  spelled.  ^^ 

This  interesting  and  beautiful  young  woman 
followed  her  gallant  husband  to  America,  where  he  ' 
served  his  king  in  the  war  with  the  colonies.  She 
was  a  graceful,  gracious  creature;  most  charmingly 
dressed,  aristocratic  in  her  features  and  carriage  ;  or, 
as  said  a  contemporary,  "the  person  of  her  lady- 
ship was  highly  graceful  and  delicate,  and  her  man- 
ners elegantly  feminine."  [  have  four  portraits  of 
her,  all  are  models  of  fashion.  The  finest  one  is  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page;  it  hangs  in  the  dining  hall  at  "  Killerton." 
One  is  in  a  white  hood.  All  the  high  crises  in  her 
life  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  America,  and 
these  form  a  series  of  striking  scenes:  her  coming 
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the  American  forces,  till  she  reached  her  husband. 
Major  Adand,  after  the  waf,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel 
with  an  Englishman  who  called  the  Americans 
cowards  —  an   extraordinary  tribute  to   his    forn^^ 

enemies.  ^H 

The  shock  of  n!^ 
death  deprived  Lady 
Aclandofher  reason,  but 
she  recovered  enough 
to  marry  the  chaplain 
who  had  accompanied 
heron  hergloomy jour- 
ney into  the  camp  of 
General  Gates. 

The  wives  of  wealthy 
American  officers  fol- 
lowed their  husbands  to 
camp.      Mrs.     Genera! 

H«d  of  Lady  Hiirrl*.  AcUnd.  ^"^^  *^  among  them 

—  good  natured,  hand- 
somely dressed,  card-playing,  fat.  It  was  one  of 
the  scandals  of  the  army  —  the  money  won  and 
lost  at  her  card-tables.  Mrs.  John  Hancock  was 
more  cautious.  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  of 
her :  — 

^^  She  lives  among  a  hundred  men  at  this  house,  with  iikmI- 
esty,  decency,  dignity,  discretion.  Her  behavior  is  tatf 
and  genteel.  In  Urge  and  mixed  company  she  is  totaljr 
silent  as  a  lady  ought  to  be.  But  whether  her  cve-s  are  so 
]>e  net  rating,  or  her  attention  so  quick  to  the  words,  ges- 
tures, sentiments,  louks,  &c.,  of  the  company  as  youn 
Would  be — -saucy  as  you  are    this  way — [   won't  say-" 
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Mrs.  Hancock  was  always  charmingly  dressed. 
Her  portrait  by  Copley  is  given  facing  page  714.  A 
letter  exists,  written  by  John  Hancock  to  "  Dorothy 
Q"  before  they  were  married,  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
gift  to  her  of  a  box  containing  several  pairs  of  silk 
and  thread  stockings,  black  satin  shoes,  black  calli- 
manco  shoes,  a  very  pretty  light  hat,  a  neat,  airy 
summer  cloak,  two  capes,  and  a  fan  —  a  very  pretty 
"  basket  of  gallant- 
ries," as  Saint  Simon 
would  call  it. 

Though  women 
managed  to  have  scar- 
let cloaks  and  feathered 
topknotSj  they  suffered 
for  petty  things  in  war 
time.  The  lack  of 
pins  was  much  cried 
out  upon  during  the 
Revolution. 

During  the  scarcity 
of  pins,  various  home- 
substitutes   took  their  r-  ^    ^ 

I  1  c  Embrotdercd  Silk  Aprcm. 

place;  thorns  from  sev- 
eral thorn-trees  were  used  ;  and  Franklin  examined 
with  inquisitive   interest  the  spines  of  the  prickly 
pear  which   General   van   Cortlandt  informed    him 
were  used  by  poor  folk  instead  of  pins. 

Women  seemed  absolutely  lost  without  gauze. 
A  high  head-dress  was  a  poor  thing  without  it. 
Money  orders  and  letters,  such  as  lists  of  articles 
desired,  were  given  to  the  masters  of  privateers,  or 
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to  tradesmen  setting  forth  for  a  capital  city.  The 
list  would  have  a  score  of  plain  but  important  arti- 
cles of  dresSj  often  shoes,  but  it  would  always  end 
with  "  3  yards  of  gaws  "  —  gorz,  or  goz,  or  any  ton- 
ceivable  or  inconceivable  spelling  of  the  lohged-tor 
article.  I  have  a  letter  written  by  a  Rhode  Island 
girl  to  her  cousin,  the  master  of  a  great  sloop  in  the 
year  177J.  It  was  evident  th^t  he,  in  some  way, 
perhaps  by  aiding  in  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  was 
in  expectation  of  acquiring  some  articies  of  women's 
dress.  She  names  to  him  the  articles  she  desires  from 
his  stock,  a  scanty  list,  however :  lutestring  "  ribands," 
three  yards  of  scarlet  broadcloth  ;  two  pair  calltmanco 
shoes,  two  pair  prunella  shoes,  and  four  yards  0^^ 
gauze.  She  closes  her  letter  with  this  senten<^^| 
"  The  shoes  can  be  spaired,  if  something  must  Be 
foreborne ;  or  even  the  broadcloth  ;  but  [  must  have 
the  gauze.  I  shaU  be  without  a  Head  if  you  do 
not  send  it,"  The  last  alarming  statement  is  really 
very  simple;  head  in  those  times  meant  head-dress. 

Those  years  were  the  season  of  gauze.  Gauze 
caps>  bonnets*  aprons,  ribbons,  and  kerchiefe,  were 
natural ;  but  cloaks  and  gowns  of  gauze,  and 
flounced  gauze  petticoats  seem  not  only  somewhat 
frail  for  wear,  but  they  were  made  things  of  ill  con- 
struction by  being  trimmed  with  borders  and  edgings 
of  chintz  and  calico.  A  sacque  of  blue  and  white 
copperplate  calico,  over  a  blue  gauze  petticoat,  an 
apron  of  furbelowed  gauze,  straw  ribbons^  and  green 
morocco  slippers  —  this  was  a  dress  described  by 
Mrs.  John  Adams  in  1786. 

At  this  period  many  cheap  imitation  jewels  and 
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much  cheap  jewelry  was  worn  with  the  gauze  head- 
dresses. These  jewels  were  often  pretty  things, 
and  were  worn  by  folk  of  great  dignity.  But  peo- 
ple of  corresponding  position  would  not  wear  them 
to-day.  Paste  jewels  were  worn  by  all;  and  very 
handsome  they  were  when  set  in  shoe  and  knee 
buckles.  These  paste  buckles  we  often  find  set 
with  the  imitation  crystals  and  the  highly  polished 
forms  of  iron  pyrites.  This  mineral  was  sold  under 
the  name  "marcasite"  [spelled  also  niarquaset,  marca- 
set,  marcosett,  marcassite,  marchesite,  and  many  other 
ways),  was  used  for  many  ornaments,  —  ear-rings, 
pinsj  necklaces,  hair  ornamencs.  Another  stone  was 
mocho,  known  also  as  mocko,  morko,  mocus,  moc- 
chus  J   this  was  the  dendritic  agate  or  moss  agate. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  Daughters  of  Liberty,  in 
my  book  J  Colonial  Dames  and  Good-wi'ves,  I  have  re- 
counted at  length  the  banding  together  of  American 
girls  and  women  in  the  years  just  previous  to  the 
Revolution  in  a  determination  to  give  up  all  imports 
from  Great  Britain  except  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Mercy  Warren  wrote  to  John  Winthrop,  in  fine 
satire  upon  this  resolution  of  American  women  to 
give  up  the  imports  of  Great  Britain,  a  list  of  the 
articles  a  woman  would  deem  it  imperative  to  retain 
for  her  use. 

Patriotic  Daughters  of  Liberty  proved  amply  their 
ability  to  abstain  from  British  luxuries  ;  so  Mrs. 
Warren's  sneer  never  stung  deeply,  and  is  now  dead 
forever.  Her  list  remains  of  value,  however,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  articles  of  dress  then  worn  by 
fashionable  women.      Each    one   is   described   and 
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defined  in  my  glossary  of  terms  relating  to  dresS, 
in  ray  book  entitled  Coslume  of  Colomai  Times. 
Mrs.  Warren  knew  well  the  dress  of  good  society. 
Her  own  portrait  is  ]ti  high  London  taste.  She  is 
in  the  "dressed  negligee"  of  her  rhymes.  This 
negligee  is  of  Copley's  favorite  green  blue  tint, 
forming  a  fine  study  with  a  nasturtium-hung  back- 
ground, rhe  Mechlin  iace  of  her  full  engageants 
and  her  skimpy  cap  is  stiil  owned  by  her  descend- 
ants. This  negligee  with  its  robings  will  be  recog- 
nized as  similar  to  the  Levite  worn  by  Mrs.  Rudd. 
It  is  also  almost  precisely  like  the  sacque  worn  by 
Mrs,  Montague  of  Blue  Stocking  fame  in  her  por^- 
craic  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  P^ 

One  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  times  was  the 
fact  that  portrait  and  miniature  painting  never 
ceased.  In  din  of  war,  in  time  of  siege,  in  lack  of 
fundsj  almost  of  food,  there  were  canvas  and  colors 
and  men  with  brushes  to  use  them.  Copley's  father- 
in-law  was  a  loyalist,  and  with  Copley  and  his  chil- 
dren went  to  England  in  1774,  and  never  returned. 
But  he  painted  steadily  up  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture. Gilbert  Stuart  was  in  England.  Trumbull 
was  a  soldier,  and  thus  engaged  ;  but  he  painted  a 
little.  John  Woolaston  was  at  work;  Cosmo  Alex- 
ander was  in  Rhode  Island  in  1772.;  Durand  and 
Manly  were  in  Virginia;  and  Smith  in  New  York; 
Henry  Bembridge  in  the  Carolinas.  In  Philadel- 
phia Matthew  Pratt  was  painting,  and  James  Peale 
(who  painted  chiefly  miniatures),  and  Charles  Will- 
son  Peale,  though  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army. 
Some  of  the  latter's  best  work  was  done  during  the 
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battle-swept    years.       Rembrandt    Peale    states    that       I 
his  father  was  painting  a  miniature  of  Washington 
when  news  was  received  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Jn  1772  Charles  Willson  Peale  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Mr,  BordleVj  from  Philadelphia,  that  he  "had  in 
hand  one  composition  of  Mr.  Cadwalader,  Lady 
and  Child  in  half  length  which  is  greatly  admired/' 
It  is  here  reproduced. 

This  painting  is  not  as  cold  as  most  of  Peale's 
work ;  and  is  a  perfect  presentation  of  the  dress  of 
the  day,  in  every  little  detail ;  not  "  adjusted,"  as 
was  often  the  dress  of  Copley's  sitters.  And  it  also 
may  stand  as  the  dress  of  the  best  people ;  for  the 
Cadwaladers  were  leaders  in  Philadelphia  social  life. 

General  Cadwalader's  daughter  Frances  married 
the  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation,  and  became 
Lady  Erskine.  Her  beautiful  portrait  by  Stuart  is 
also  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

I  will  quote  freely  from  the  diary  of  Philip 
Fithian.  He  was  a  tutor  in  1774  in  the  home  of 
Robert  Carter  of"  Nomini,"  a  Virginian  gentleman 
of  wealth  and  hospitality,  in  whose  home  Fithian 
met  the  best  of  Virginian  society.  His  pages  are 
filled  with  the  doings  and  sayings  of  Lees,  Carters, 
CustiseSj  Washingtons,  Randolphs,  Lanes,  Byrds, 
Hales,  and  others.  Here  are  some  of  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  dress  of  Virginians  :  — 

"  Thursday,  March  3,  —  Mr.  Lane  was  dressed  in  black 
superfine  broadcloth,  gold-laced  hat,  laced  ruffles,  black  silk 
stockings.  With  his  Brooch  on  his  bosom,  he  wore  a 
Major's  badge  inscribed,  *  Virtue  and  Silence,'  cut  in  a 
golden   medal.      Certainly   he  wai  fine  !  " 
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"■  Friday,  June  24.  — To-day  Mr.  Christian's  dance  takes 
pja.ce  here.      Mii^s  Jenny  Washington  came  also,  and  Misfr^H 
Priscilla  Hale  while  we  were  at  breakfast.    Miss  Wa&hing-^H 
ton  is  about  seventeen ;  She  has  not  a  handsome  face,  but 
is  neat  in  her  Dress,  of  an   agreeable  Size,  &  well   propor- 
tioned, and  has  an  easy  winnijig  Behaviour.     She  is  not  furj 
ward  10  begin   a  con^^crsatlon,  vet  when   spoken   to   she   is' 
extremely  affable,  without  assuming  any  Girlish  affectation, 
or  pretending  to  be  over-charg'd  with  Wit.     She  has  but 
lately  had  an  opportunity  fur  Instruction  in  Dancings  yet 
she  moves  with  propriety  when  she  dances  a  Minu^t^  and 
without  any  FUris  or  vulgar  Capers  when  she  dances  a  Ree^H 
or  Country-dance/'  ^| 

"  Her  Dress  is  rich  and  well-chosen,  but  nut  tawdry,  nor 
yet  too  plain  ;  She  appears  to-day  in  a  Chintz  Cotton  Gown 
with  an  elegant  blue  Stamp,  a  Sky-blue  silk  Quiltj  and 
spotted,  figured  Apron.      Her  hair  is  a  light  brown  ;   it  was 

crap'd   up,  with  two  rolls  at  each  side,  and  on  the  top  a 

small  cap  of  beautiful  Gauze  and  rich  Lace,  with  an  artift^^H 
cial  flower  interwoven,"  ^^ 

**  Mr.  Christian  very  politely  requested  me  to  open  the 
dance  by  stepping  a  Minuet  with  this  amiable  gir!.  I  excused 
myself  by  assuring  him  that  I  never  was  taught  to  Dance. 
Miss  Hale  is  about  fourteen  ;  a  slim  puny  silent  Virgin. 
She  has  black  Eves,  and  black  Hair,  and  a  good  set  of  KyC'^^d 
Brows,  which  are  esteemed  in  Virginia  essential  to  Beauty^^^H 
She  looks  innocent  of  every  Human  Failing,  docs  not  speak 
five  Words  in  a  Week,  and  I  dare  say  from  her  Character 
that  her  Modesty  Js  Invincible.  She  is  dressed  in  a  white 
Holland   Gown,  cotton.   Diaper  Quilt  very   fine,   a   Lawn 

Apron,  has  her  Hair  crap'd  up,  and  on  it  a  small  Tuft  of 1 

Ribbon  for  a  Cap."  |H 

Fithian  found  the  governess  arrayed  in  "  English 
dress" :  — 
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"  Her  huge  Stays,  low  Head  Dr^ss,  enormous  long  H^aisty 
was  a  Dress  entirely  contrary  to  the  liking  of  Virginia  Ladies. 
Her  Stayj  are  suited  to  come  up  to  the  upper  part  of  her 
shoulders,  almost  to  her  Chfn^  and  are  swahhed  around  her 
as  low  as  they  possibly  can  bi-,  ailawmg  her  hardly  Liberty 
to  walk  at  all-      To  be  sure  this  is  a  vastly  Modest  Dress." 

Similar  stays  were  worn  by  Miss  Betsey  Lee,  a 
young  lady  who  was  getting  on  in  years  —  she  was 
twenty-five ;  it  had  been  intimated  to  Fithian  that  she 
would  make  him  a  good  wife,  one  with  a  penny  in 
her  pocket,  too.  He  looked  her  over  critically  as  he 
would  a  horse  for  purchase  ;  hut  he  did  not  propose  :  — 

t'She  is  a  well-set  Maid  of  a  proper  Height  neither  high 
nor  low.  Her  aspect  when  she  is  sitting  is  Mmtuhnr  and 
Dauntltn,  She  sits  very  erect  i  she  places  her  feet  with 
great  propriety  ;  her  Hands  she  lavs  carelessly  in  her  Lap 
and  never  moves  them  but  when  she  has  occasion  to  adjust 
some  article  of  her  Dress  or  to  perform  some  exercise  with 
hef  Fan.  She  has  a  full  Face,  sanguine  Compleccion,  her 
N*se  rather  protuberant  than  otherwise  ;  her  arms  resemble 
those  of  Juno.  When  she  has  a  Bonnet  on  and  walks  she 
is  truly  elegant ;  Her  Carriage  neat  and  graceful ;  her  Pres- 
ence soft  and  beautiful.  Her  Hair  is  a  dark  Brown,  which 
was  crap'd  up  very  high  &  in  it  she  had  a  Ribbon  inter- 
woven with  an  Artfficial  Flower.  At  each  of  her  Ears 
dangled  a  Brilliant  Jewel.  She  was  pinched  up  rather  toe 
near  in  a  pair  of  new  fashioned  Stays  which,  1  think,  are  a 
Nuisance  both  to  us  and  themselves.  For  the  late  impor- 
tation of  Stays,  said  now  to  be  most  faihhnahU  in  London^ 
are  produced  upwards  so  high  we  can  scarce  have  any  view 
at  ail  of  Lady's  snowy  necks  and,  on  the  contraryj  they  are 
extended  downwards  so  low  that  whenever  Ladies  wear 
them,,  either  young   or  old,  have   occasion    to  Walk,  the 
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motion  necessary  far  Walking  must,  I  think,  cause  a  dis 
greeabie  Friction  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  Stays  which 
is  so  hard  and  unyielding.  1  imputed  the  Flush  which  was 
visible  in  her  Face,  tc  her  being  swaiihed  up.  Body,  Soul, 
and  Limbs  togethtr  in  her  Stays.  She  wore  a  light  Chintz 
guwn,  very  fine,  with  a  blue  stamp  elegantly  made,  &  which 
set  well  upon  her;  a  blue  silk  Qiiilt ;  In  one  word  her 
Dress  was  rich  &  fashionable  ;  her  Person  abstracted  from 
the  Embellishments  of  Dress  &  Good  Brcedmg,  not  much 
handsutner  ihati  the  Generality  of  Women." 

The  mingling  of  cotton  stuffs  with  silk  materials, 
cither  gauze,  silk  or  satin,  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic fashions  of  the  times.  The  daughter  of  General 
Huntington  wrote  at  this  date:  — 

"  I  have  bought  some  calltco  for  chints  trimmings  for 
old  gowns,  if  you  have  any  that  you  wish  to  wear  short 
they  are  very  fashionable  at  present,  &  gowns  that  are 
trimt'd  with  them  should  be  made  only  to  touch  tht  ground^ 
there  is  enough  of  the  dark  stripe  for  one  gown,  &  enoug 
of  the  light  for  one  there  should  be  enough  white  left 
the  dark  stripe  lo  turn  down  to  prevent  its  ra%'eUing,  I  ga 
10  shillings  for  the  callico  &  have  been  laughed  at  for  mv 
'■'■  foohsh  bargain  "  but  1  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  foolish. 
The  William  street  merchants  ask  three  shillings  a  yard  for 
trimmings  like  the  wide  stripe  &  two  for  the  narrow  — I 
guess  you  will  like  the  narrow." 

Through  the  kind  and  intelligent  helpfulness  of 
families  in  Baltimore*  I  have  portraits  of  a  group 
of  kinsfolk  of  the  Johnson,  Hopkinson,  Co&le, 
Duche,  and  Morgan  families,  which  form  a  valuable 
exposition  of  the  dress  of  people  of  culture,  taste, 
and  ample  means  of  their  days.     1  he  members  ot 
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this  cousinry,  as  Carlyle  would  caU  them,  form  a 
group  of  loving  intimate  folk  whose  letters  are  as 
good  to  read  as  their  faces  are  good   to  see. 

These  letters  and  portraits  of  these  vivacious 
Hopkinson  women  bring  them  very  near  to  us;  but 
I  wish  still  more  of  their  words  had  been  preserved; 
they  are  like  a  lively  sptce  in  the  very  dull  diet  of 
everyday  correspondence  which  we  find  in  general. 

A  portrait  of  the  father,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  is 
given  herein;  he  was  a  man  of  importance  in  the  com- 
inunityj  a  judge.  He  wfis  born  in  Kngland,  but  came 
to  America  early  in  life  and  married  Mary  Johnson. 

They  had  a  family  of  children  of  great  intelli- 
gence; all  were  musicians,  some  were  artists  ^ — their 
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descendants  are  both ;  the  best  known  was  Francis 
Hopkinson,  called  "the  Signer,"  from  his  "signa- 
ture of  honour"  on  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. From  their  mother  they  inherited  great 
delicacy  of  features,  which  in  the  men  members  of 
the  family  sometimes  became  too  delicate  —  as  in 
the  case  of  Francis.  President  John  Adams  ^i 
lively  picture  of  the  "Signer"  :  — 

•'  He  is  liberally  educated,  a  painter  and  poet.  He  rs  one 
of  your  pretty  little  curious  ingenious  men.  His  head  is 
not  bigger  than  a  large  apple,  I  huve  not  met  iviih  any- 
thing in  natural  history  more  amusing  and  entertaining  than 
his  personal  appearance,  yet  he  is  genteel  and  well  brj 
and  very  social." 

Facing  this  page  I  present  the  attractive  face  of 
sister,  Mary   Hopkinson,  who  became  the  wife 
Dr.  John  Morgan,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Con! 
nental  army.      She  is  robed  in  pink  satin,  with  sable 
and  pearls;  and  the  brown  and  pink  are  a  coli 
study.      pjf>.k  G"Ownj  pink  flowers,  pink  ribbonj  pin! 
cheeks^  brown^satJIe^i.^^^rown  lute,  for  she  carriej 
a  lute  in  her  hand,  as  becamTa*' 
cal  race.      Her  intelligent  count...„ 
dicative  of  intellect,  perception,  and 
the  vivaaty,  frankness,  and  light 
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she  possessed  to  a  degree.      Her  proud 
Dr.  Morgan,  wrote  thus  to  her  moth 
their  journey  from    Philadelphia   to 
join  Washington's  army :  ■ 

"Had    Mrs.  Morgan   been  a  princess  she  mLm 
been  received  w,th  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  b. 


husb; 
bridge  I 


with  a  heartier  welcome.  She  is  an  excellent  companion  at 
all  times^  but,  if  possible,  excels  herself  in  the  road.  She  is 
full  of  spirits.  Our  horses  arc  gencle  as  lambs,  and  yet  per- 
form mast  admirably,  and  we  are  truly  happy  that  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain  she  escaped  getting  wet.  It  would 
delight  you  to  get  a  glimpse  of  us  now  —  the  CoSonel  at  the 
violin  and  she  at  the  harpsichord  and  singing  most  sweetly." 

Doctor  Morgan's  portrait  is  given  facing  page  724. 
It  is  one  of  the  tew  portraits  of  Americans  painted 
by  Angelica  KaufFman.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
and  the  artist  said  he  was  the  best-dressed  man  she 
had  ever  known.  This  tribute  has  an  interest  and 
value  in  a  history  of  costumet  for  we  may  then 
assume  that  his  dress  was  in  full  fashion.  A  hand- 
some dress  it  Is,  exceedingly  well  cut  and  well  fitting. 

Occasionally  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  proof 
that  a  portrait  is  in  the  true  dress  of  the  wearer. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Thomas 
Duche  in  London  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Morgan, 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  studied  with  Sir  Benjamin 
West  and  had  painted  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Esther 
Duche,  his  sister. 

"  I  have  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr.  De  Normandie  the 
portrait  of  my  sister,  which  1  beg  you  and  my  Uncle  would 
accept.  1  have  painted  it  in  her  present 'dress  thinking  it 
would  be  most  agreeable.  It  is  generallv  thought  very  like. 
I  would  not  send  it  without  Mr.  West's  approbation  and 
he  is  very  particular  in  those  of  my  pictures  that  arc  going 
to  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

"  Your  affectionate 
"  Nephew, 
"gth  June,  1783."  "T.  Duche. 

vou  u  —  z 
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Notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  war  we  lean 
of  some  rich  wardrobes.      An  inventory  of  the  ward- 
robe of  Lord  Stirling  shows  him  to  have  had  forty 
three  pairs  of  breeches,  some  being  of  claret  color^ 
scarlet    or    crimson    cloth;     some    were    gold-lace* 
and  others  were  of  figured  velvet;  thirty-one  coats, 
some  of  white  or  cinnamon  silk,  and  also  coats  of 
cloth  of  every  color;  fifty-eight  waistcoats,  of  rainboi^ 
hues  and  rich  materials  and  ornamentation;  thirty] 
shirts;  a  hundred  and  nineteen  pair  of  hose,  mosti] 
silk ;    fifty-four   cravats,   twenty    pair   of  boots   an( 
shoes;  and  but  two  pair  of  gloves.     Mis  head-gear  is 
not  named.     I'hcre  must  have  been  other  lists  with  hal 
and  gloves;  for  gloves  were  universally  worn.      W( 
know  how  punctilious  Washington  was  about  thenii 

The  attire  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence  showed  no  Republican  simplicity^ 
The  dress  of  John  Hancock  was  ever  of  nchesi 
material  and  striking  colors;  his  scarlet  velvet  suil 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Boston  State  House,  pos- 
sibly the  same  he  wore  when  he  was  declared  Gov- 
ernor on  October  26,  17S0,  though  by  Williai 
Pyncheon  that  was  called  *' a  suit  of  crimson  velvet- 
plain."  His  dress  upon  an  iniportant  occasion  whei 
he  desired  to  make  an  impression,  and  yet  not  t< 
appear  over-carefully  dressed,  was  thus  described  : 

**  He  wore  a  red  velvet  cap  within  which  was  one  of  fine 
linen,  the  last  turned  up  two  or  three  inches  over  the  lower 
edge  of  the  velvet.  He  also  wore  a  blue  damask  gown 
lined  with  velvet,  a  white  stock,  a  white  satin  emSroidered 
waistcoat,  black  satin  sniall-ctothes,  white  silk  stockings 
and  red  morocco  slippers.** 


Esther  Dcch^. 

Tfaafe  is  no  doubt  that  the  Influence  of  Washing- 
ton l»-gely  helped  to  promote  a  love  of  dignified 
and  ftne  outward  appearance.  In  a  degree  Wash- 
ington's attitude  to  the  new  nation  as  to  dress  was 
thatjof  Winthrop  to  the  new  country,  New  England- 
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Orderly  and  handsome  dress  was  imperative  for  men 
in  office  and  authority,  that  they  and  the  nation 
should  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  other  peoples^  that 
they  should  impress  the  simpler  of  their  own  folk. 
We  find  him  in  1747,  when  a  lad  of  fifteen,  mak- 
ing this  careful  note  for  a  tailor:  — 

"  Memorandum.  To  have  my  coat  made  by  the  follow- 
ing Directions,  to  be  made  a  Frock  with  a  Lapel  Breasi, 
The  Lapel  to  contain  on  each  side  six  Button  Holes  &  to 
be  about  5  or  6  inches  wide  all  the  way  equalj  &  to  turn 
as  the  Breast  on  the  Coat  does,  to  have  it  made  very  long 
Waisted  and  in  Length  ti>  come  down  to  or  below  the  bent 
of  the  knee,  the  Waist  from  the  Armpit  to  the  fold  to  be 
exactly  as  long  or  Longer  than  from  thence  to  the  Bottom, 
not  to  have  mure  than  one  fold  in  the  Skirt  and  the  top 
to  be  made  just  to  turn  in  and  three  Button  Holes,  the 
Lapel  at  the  top  to  turn  as  the  Cape  of  the  Coat  and 
Button  to  come  parallel  with  the  Button  Holes  and  the 
Last  Button  Hole  on  the  Breast  to  be  right  opposite  the 
Button  on  the  Hip." 

We  have  seen  the  detailed  orders  for  rich  attire 
which  he  sent  to  England  for  the  dress  of  liis  wife's 
children,  when  they  were  but  six  and  seven  years 
old.  Even  after  the  Revolution  certain  articles  of 
dress  were  ordered  in  London. 

Just  as  he  set  out  to  ride  to  Massachusetts  o 
public  duties  in  1756,  he  sent  a  handsome  order  to 
London,  for  livery  for  his  servants.  He  wished  "2 
complete  livery  suits  with  a  spare  cloak,  and  all 
other  necessary  linings  for  two  suits  more.*^'  "i 
would  have  you,"^  he  writes,  "  choose  the  livery  by 
our  arms,  only  as    the   field    is   white,  I    think 
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clothes  had  better  be  not  quite  so,  but  nearly  like 
the  enclosed.  The  trimmings  and  facings  of  scarlet, 
and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.      If  livery  lace  is  not  disused, 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  cloaks  laced.  I  like 
that  fashion  best  and  the  siJver-laced  hats."  He 
ordered  also  handsome  "  horse-fiirniture,"  with 
crests  on  the  housings  ;  and  for  his  own  wear  three 
handsome  scarlet  sword-knots,  and  three  others  of 
blue  and  silver,  and  a  fashionable  gold-laced  hat. 
His  insistence  that  each  article  be  "  fashionable," 
that  he  has  the  very  latest  modes,  appears  in  every 
letter  in  his  many  years  of  London  orders. 

A  long  letter  of  Washington's  has  been  preserved^ 
which  he  wrote  to  a  nephew,  George  Steptoe  Wash- 
ington. All  its  pages  are  worthy  of  Chesterfield  in 
expression,  and  far  excel  that  English  master  of 
deportment  in  moral  and  sesthetic  values.  His 
words  on  dress  deserve  quotation  —  and  remem- 
brance—  by  all.  1  have  been  told  that  much  heed 
was  paid  to  them  by  his  young  kinsfolk,  and  pro- 
found observance  of  his  wishes  :  — 

*■'■  Decency  and  cleanliness  will  always  be  ihe  first  objects 
in  the  dress  of  a  judicious  and  sensible  m^n. — A  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  fashion  in  a  cenain  degree  is 
necessary  —  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  a  man 
should  always  get  a  new  coat,  or  other  clothes,  upon  every 
trifling  change  in  the  mode,  when,  perhaps,  he  has  two  or 
three  very  good  ojies  by  him.  —  A  person  who  is  anxious 
to  be  a  leader  of  the  fashion,  or  one  of  the  first  to  follow 
it,  will  certainly  appear^  in  the  eyes  of  judicious  men,  to 
have  nothing  better  than  a  frequent  change  of  dress  to 
recommend    him    to   notice.  —  1    would   always   wish    you 
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rly   d{ 


entitle 
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:ienrly  decent  to  entitle  yo"  to  admission 
into  any  company  where  you  may  be;  —  but  I  cannot  too 
strongly  enjoin  it  apon  you  —  and  your  own  knowledge 
must  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  it —  that  you  should  be 
as  little  expensive  in  this  respect  as  you  properly  can  ;  —  vou 
should  always  keep  some  clothes  to  wear  to  Church,  or  on 
panicular  occasions,    which  should  not  be  worn  e\'ery  da\-" 

It  is  strange,  perhaps,  to  find  Washington  dwell- 
ing so  much  on  these  superficial  things  during  the 
solemn  days  of  his  vast  responsibility  and  great 
apprehension,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  even  in  the  first  racking  years  of  the  Republic, 
but  great  things  and  petty  jostle  each  other,  nay> 
keep  close  company,  in  this  strange  and  small  world 
of  ours.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  day 
whereon  Thomas  Jefferson  signed  that  great  creation 
in  the  formation  of  which  his  brain,  had  such  a  part,^ — 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  on  that  ever-to- 
be-remembered  day  of  days  of  his  whole  life,  his 
sole  entry  in  his  day-book  and  in  his  own  "  Signer's  " 
hand  is  this  item :  *'  For  Seven  pair  of  Womens 
Gloves,  20  shillings." 

Thus  does  a  woman's  glove  lie  lightly,  vet  close 
to  the  tremendous  document  which  changed  the  fate 
of  nations,  yes  —  of  the  whole  world,  J  can  fitid 
no  better  symbol  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  my  book* 


CHAPTER   XXX 

FIRST    YEARS    OF    NATIONAL    LIFE 

"  /  cannot  forgive  a  girl  who  is  not  pleased  with  dress,  and 
does  not  dress  to  please.** 

DOBOTHY    QuiNCT    HanCOCK,    I780, 

**  Lady  Teazle :  Lud,  Sir  Peter,  would  you  have  me  be  out  of 
the  fashion  f 

Sir  Peter:  The  fashion,  indeed!  fVhat  had  you  to  datuith 
fashion  before  you  married  me?" 

*' School  for  Scandal,"  Shxkidan. 


CHAPTER    XXX 


FIRST    YEARS    OF    NATIONAL     LIFE 

N  1784  John  Adams  was  sent  by  the 
United  States  as  its  first  minister  to 
England.  Mrs.  Adams,  keen-sighted, 
quick-witted,  with  ready  tongue  and 
pen,  sent  many  a  record  of  English  and 
French  fashions  across  seas  to  her  sisters,  cousins, 
and  friends,  and  happily  her  letters  were  preserved. 
It  was  her  testimony,  as  it  was  that  of  other  Amer- 
icans who  visited  London  at  that  time  (and  of 
English  folk  who  visited  America),  that,  with  the 
exception  of  court  functions,  dress  was  less  regarded 
and  rich  dress  less  universal  in  England  than  Amer- 
ica,     She  writes  on  July  24,  17S4;  — 

"  I  am  not  1  little  surprised  Co  find  dress^  unless  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  so  little  regarded  here.  The  gentlemen  arc 
very  plainly  dressed,  ih?  ladies  much  less  so  than  with  u$, 
'Xis  true  you  must  put  a  hoop  on  and  have  your  hair 
dressed,  but  a  common  straw  hat,  no  cap,  with  only  a 
ribbon  on  the  crown  is  thought  sufficient  dress  to  go  into 
company.  I  have  seen  many  ladies  but  not  one  elegant 
one  since  I  came.  There  is  not  that  neatness  in  their 
appearance  which  you  sec  in  our  ladies." 

This  last  statement  of  Mrs,  Adams  finds  abun- 
dant corroboration  in  the  testimony  both  of  French 
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and  English  travellers  in  this  couiitr>' ;  ttie~onc 
universal  subject  of  their  admiration  was  the  ae«^ 
ness,  the  cleanliness,  of  American  women.  I 
not  surprised  that  they  found  them  neat.  I 
surprised  that  it  appeared  to  them  so  unusual  that 
they  all  noted  it.  I  could  give  a  score  of  examples. 
I  will  simply  quote  a  Hessian  officer's  opinion; 


» 


"They  are  great  admirers  of  cleanliness^  and  keep  them- 
selves well  shod.  Thev  frii  their  hair  every  day  a.nd  gather 
it  up  on  tKe  back  of  thf  head  into  a  chignon,  at  iht  same 
time  puffing  it  up  in  from.  "Fhey  generally  walk  about 
with  their  headii  uncovered,  and  sometimes  but  not  often, 
wear  some  light  fabric  on  their  hair.  Now  and  then  some 
coitntry  nymph  has  her  hair  flowing  down  behind  her, 
braided  ivtth  a  piece  of  ribbon.  Should  they  go  out,  even 
though  they  be  living  in  a  hut,  thev  throw  a  silk  w 
abtiut   themselves   and   put   on   gloves." 

Thb  is  not,  unfortunately,  all  he  says  of  Amer- 
ican women  ;  he  tempers  his  praise  with  a  decided 
report  of  extravagance.      He  runs  on:  — 

"The  daughters   keep  up   iheir  stylish  dressing   becati 
the  mothers   desire   it.      Should    the    mother  die,   her 
words  are  to  the  tffect   that   the  daughter   must    recain  con- 
trol of  the  father's  moncv-bags.      Nearly  all  articles  net 
sary  for  the  adornment  of  the  female  sex  arc  at   pre) 
either  very  scarce  or  dear,  a:nd  for  this  reason  they  are 
wearing  their  Sunday  finery." 

This  accusation  of  extravagance  was  too  true; 
a  love  of  dress  ran  riot  in  the  new  nation.  It  was 
regarded  with  serious  apprehension  by  all  thought- 
ful citizens,  who  saw  in  it  a  serious  menace  to  die 
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establishment  of  such  i  social  life  and  such  public 
conditions  as  had  been  desired  by  the  nation's 
founders. 

Franklin,  economical  by  nature,  plain  by  choke, 
and  frugal  by  habit,  never  ceased  his  warning  words. 
His  own  dress  could  not 
be  plainer,  but  he  en- 
deavored to  restrain  that 
of  his  family.  He  bade 
his  daughter  eschew 
feathers  and  to  choose 
calicoes  instead  of  silk. 
For  Washington,  who 
loved  fine  dress,  and  had 
ever  worn  it,  it  was 
harder  to  preach  sim- 
plicity ;  but  he  bravely 
wore  native-made  and 
home-reared  ctoth ;  and 
his  wife  wore  domestic 
productSj  and  we  find 
her    knitting    and     net-        Mrs.  Joseph  Hopper  Nichobon. 

ting,  weaving  cloth  at  home,  using  up  old  materials. 
Foreign  economists  were  severe  in  their  criticisms. 
The  Count  de  Rochambeau  asserted  that  the  wives 
of  American  merchants  and  bankers  were  clad  to 
the  top  of  the  French  fashions.  Brissot  de  War- 
ville  deplores  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  in  repub- 
lics, women  should  sacrifice  so  much  time  to  "  trifles." 
He  says :  — 

"At  Mr.  Griffin's  house,  at  dinner,  I  saw  seven  or  eight 
women,  all  dressed  in  great  hats,  ptumes,  etc.      It  was  with 
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pain  that  I  remarked  much  ^^(  pretension  in  some  of  these 
women  i  one  acted  the  giddy,  vivacious  i  another  ihc 
woman  of  seniimcnt.      This    last  had   many  pruderies   and 

grimaces.  Two  among  thcfn  had  their  bosoms  ^cry  naked- 
I  was  scandalized  at  this  indecency  among  republicans/' 

Mrs.  Adams  tells  that  the  extreme  of  London 
fashion   was   "  sapphire    blue   satin   waists    spangled 

with  silver,  and 
lace  down  the 
back  and  seams 
with  silver,  and 
white  satin  pet- 
ticoats trimmed 
with  rows  of 
black  and  blue 
velvet  rib- 
bons," S 
described 
own  dress  as" 
sapphire  blue 
"demisaisoMt" 
trimmed  with 
black  ]acc;apet- 
ticoat  flounced 
with  crapt 
edged  with  blue 
ribbon  leaves,  and  with  black  velvet  ribbon  spotted 
with  steel  beads  ;  a  cap  with  wreath  of  blue  nbbon, 
white  flowers,  a  blue  feather,  and  a  black  feather. 

The  tightly  frizzed  hair  and  a  puflFed-out  fichu, 
called  a  buffont,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  dress  that 
stood  out.     This  buflTont  was  confined  by  the  bodice 
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from  N.Y. 
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and  puffed  out  above  like  the  breast  of  a  pouter 
pigeon.  In  1784,  in  the  Salem  newspapers,  "  Thread 
and    Net    Buffoncs ""   and  "  Gauze    Buifons  "   were 


V' 

Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  Smflh, 

advertised*    The  portrait  of  Mrs>  Adams's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Smith,  shows  a  very  moderate  buffbnt. 

f  have  seen  several  breadths  and  bits  of  brocade 
which  were  worn  by  Mrs.  Adams ;  all  were  tasteful 
and  handsome.  One  had  been  cut  up  into  coven 
for  pocket-books.     One  is  given  on  page  495  as  a 
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background  for  several    handsome   fans  which 

owned  and  carried. 

The  brocades  of  these  years  were  very  bold  in 

colors    and    contrasts.       [    have    one    with    a    pink 
__  ground    with    scattered 

scarlet  roses  with  scant 
brown  foliage  and  beau- 
tiful brown  stents  ;  this 
is  intertwined  with  white 
roses  with  curious  blue- 
green  stems  and  foliage. 
It  is  a  bold  combina- 
tion, and  a  successful 
one.  A  gown  of  Mrs, 
John  Jay's  in  the  New 
Haven  Historical  Soci- 
ety building  has  white 
stripes  and  a  scarlet- 
berried  vine  on  a  stripe 
of  purplish  pink,  a 
true  orchid  tint.  These 
striking  contrasts  were 
made  endurable  by  the 
perfection  of  each  tone 
of  color  and  by  the 
richness  of  material.    A 

Enibroidered  Plum-oolared  Crepe.        calico   in    SUCh  gHV   huCS 
Worn  by  Mrs.  John  Adams.  ,  ,         .  ,=   ' 

would  suit  only  a  sav- 
age. At  one  time  green  morocco  shoes  were  worn 
with  costumes  of  all  colors,  which  was  more  endur- 
able than  the  purple  shoes  which  followed. 

Mrs.  Adams    was  exceedmgly   neat  and    trim  in 
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dress ;  as  exact  in  that  as  in  other  relations  of  life. 
She  dressed  simply  in  her  home,  for  John  Adams 
was  never  rich.  A  gown  of  hers,  worn  probably  about 
1825^,  is  of  softj  fine,  plum-colored  Chinese  crapCj 
embroidered  in  silk,  made  with  great  simplicity. 

The  following  account  of  the  Inauguration  Ball, 
pven  in  April,   17S9,  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
was  written  by  a  man —  one  Colonel  Stone, 

It  pew  jewels  were  then  worn  tn  the  United  States  ;  but 

>ther  respects,  the   dresses  were   rich   and   beautiful,  ac- 

tng  lo  the  fashions  of  the   day.       Otic   favorite   dress 

plain   celestial   blue  s^atin   gown,  with   a  white  satin 

tat.       On   the    neck   was   worn   a  very   large    Italian 

handkerchief,   with   border  stripes   of  satin.      The 

Iress  was  a  pouf  of  gauze,  in  the  form  of  a  globe, 

^aux  or  head-piece  of  which  was  composed  of  white 

iving  a  double  wing,  in   large  plaits,  and  trimmed 

Teath  ot   artiticial   roses,   falling   from   the  left   at 

the  right  at  the  bottom,  In  front,  and  the  reverse 

LThe  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in  detached  curls, 

lich,  in  two  ranks,  fell  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 

Hieved   behind  by  a   floating  ch'ignm-     Another 

jss  was  a  perriot,  made  of  gray  Indian  taFeta, 

tripes  of  the  same  color — having  two  collars, 

l'jw,  and  the  other  white,  both  trimmed  with 

Efingc,   and   a  reverse   trimmed    in    the   same 

let  the  perriot  was  worn  a  yellow  corset  or 

llarge  cross  stripes  of  blue.      Some  of  the 

dress,  wore   hats   a   tEspagmlt^  of  white 

*ind    of  the   same    material    placed  on   the 

treatb  of  flowers  on  the  head-dress  above 

hat,  which,  with  a  plume,  was  a  very 

dress,  was   relieved   on    the    left   side. 
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background  for   several    handsome 
owned  and  carried. 

rhe  brocades  of  these  years  were  very  bold  in 
colors    and    contrasts.       I    have    one   with    a    pink 

ground  with  scattered 
scarlet  roses  with  scant 
brown  foliage  and  beau- 
tiful brown  stems ;  this 
is  intertwined  with  white 
roses  with  curious  blue- 
green  stems  and  foliage. 
It  is  a  bold  com bi na- 
tion, and  a  successful 
one.  A  gown  of  Mrs, 
John  Jay's  in  the  New 
Haven  Historical  Soci- 
ety building  has  white 
stripes  and  a  scarlet^ 
berried  vine  on  a  stn 
of  purplish  pink, 
true  orchid  tint.  The^j 
striking  contrasts  w 
niade  endurable  by  tne 
perfection  of  each  tone 
ot  color  and  by  the 
richness  of  material.  A 
calico  in  such  gay  hues 
would  suit  only  a  sav- 
age. At  one  time  green  morocco  shoes  were  w 
with  cost\imes  of  all  colors,  which  was  more  end 
able  than  the  purple  shoes  which  followed. 
Mrs,  Adams   was  exceedingly   neat  and  trim 
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Embroidered  Plum-colorod  Crepfl. 
Worn  by  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
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dress ;  as  exact  in  that  as  in  other  relations  of  life^ 
She  dressed  simply  in  her  home,  for  John  Adams 
was  never  rich.  A  gown  of  hers,  worn  probably  about 
1825,  is  of  soft,  fine,  plum-colored  Chinese  crape, 
embroidered  in  silk,  made  with  great  simplicity. 

The  following  account  of  the  Inauguration  Ball, 
pven  in  April,   1789,  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
was  written  by  a  man  —  one  Colonel  Stone. 

Few  Jewels  were  then  worn  in  the  United  States;  but 
^ther  respects,  the  dresses  were  rich  and   beautiful,  ac- 
ig  to  the   fashions  of  the  day.       One   favorite  dress 
plain  celestial   blue   satin  gown,  with  a  white  satin 
111.      On  the   neck  was  worn  a  very  large   Italian 
landkerchicf,   with   border  stripes  of  sarin.      The 
was  a  pauf  of  gauze,   in   the  form  of  a  globe, 
i^ux  or  head-piece  of  which  was  composed  of  white 
'ing  a  double  wing,  in   large  plaits,  and   crimmed 
'reath  of  artificial   roses,  falling  from  the  left  at 
le  right  at  the  bottom,  in  front,  and  the  reverse 
'he  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in  detached  curls, 
^ich,  in  two  ranks,  fell  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
lieved   behind   by  a   floating  chigmn.     Another 
[ss  was  a  perriot,  made  of  gray  Indian  taffeta, 
ripes  of  the  same  color — having  two  collars, 
l'w,   and  the  other  white,   both   trimmed  with 
rina^e,  and  a   reverse   trimmed   in    the   same 
the  perriot  was  worn   a  yellow  corset  or 
large   cross  stripes  of  blue.       Some   of  the 
dress    wore    hats    a   P EipagnaU^    of   white 
*md    of  the    same    matertal    placed  on   the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^eath  o(  flowers  on  the  head-dress  above 
■  hat,  which,  with  a  plume,  was  a  very 
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background  for  several   handsome  fans  which  she 
owned  and  carried. 

The   brocades  of  these  vears  were  very    bold  in 
coEors    and    contrasts.       I    have    one   with    a    pink  , 

ground    with    scattered  /j 

scarlet  roses  with  scant    I 

brown  foliage  and  beau-^ 

titii!  brown  stems;   thj' 

is  intertwined  with  wh 

roses  with  curious  bl 
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would  su" 
age.     At  one  time  green  morocco  si' 
with  costumes  of  all  colors,  which  w 
able  than  the  purple  shoes  which  fo' 
Mrs.  Adams   was  exceedingly  n 
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Embroidered  Plum-cob  red  Crepe, 
Worn  by   Mrs.  John  Adams. 
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dress ;  as  exact  in  that  as  in  other  relations  of  life* 
She  dressed  simply  in  her  home,  for  John  Adams 
was  never  rich.  A  gown  of  hers,  worn  probably  about 
1825,  is  of  soft,  fine,  plum-colored  Chinese  crape, 
embroidered  in  silk,  made  with  great  simphcity. 
The  following  account  of  the  Inauguration  Ball, 

fivcn  in  April,  1789,  has  been  frequently  quoted, 
t  was  written  by  a  man — ^  one  Colonel  Stone. 

"  Few  jewels  were  then  worn  in  the  United  States  -,  but 
in  other  respects,  the  dresses  were  rich  and  beautifu],  ac- 
cording to  the  fashions  of  the  day.  One  favorite  dress 
was  a  plain  celestial  blue  satin  gown,  with  a  white  satin 
petticoat.  On  the  neck  was  worn  a  very  large  Italian 
gauze  handkerchief,  with  border  stripes  of  satin.  The 
head-dress  was  a  pouf  of  gauze,  in  the  form  of  a  globe, 
the  cretieaux  or  head-piece  of  which  was  composed  of  white 
satin,  having  a  double  wing,  in  large  plaits,  and  trimmed 
with  a  wreath  of  artificial  roses,  falling  from  the  left  at 
the  top  to  the  right  at  the  bottom,  \n  front,  and  the  reverse 
behind.  The  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in  detached  curls, 
four  of  which,  in  two  ranks,  fell  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
and  were  relieved  behind  by  a  floating  chigven.  Another 
beautiful  dress  was  a  perriot,  made  of  gray  Indian  taffeta, 
with  dark  stripes  of  the  same  color — having  two  collars, 
the  one  yellow,  and  the  other  white,  both  trimmed  with 
a  blue  silk  fringe,  and  a  reverse  trimmed  in  the  same 
manner.  Under  the  perriot  was  worn  a  yellow  corset  or 
boddice,  with  large  cross  stripes  of  blue.  Some  of  the 
ladies  with  this  dress  wore  hats  a  t Bipagmle^  of  white 
satin,  with  a  band  of  the  same  material  placed  on  the 
crown,  like  the  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head-dress  above 
mentioned.  This  hat,  which,  with  a  plume,  was  a  very 
popular   article   of  dress,    was    relieved    on    the    left    side, 
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having  two  handsome  cockades — one  of  which  was 
[he  top,  and  ihc  other  at  the  button].  Ot]  the  neck  was 
Worn  A  very  large  plain  gauze  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
which  were  hid  under  the  bodice."  ^J 

The  dress  worn  by  Mrs,  Oliver  Ellsworth  in  her"  1 
portrait    in    this    book    is   ii   pcrriot.      It    had    tight 
sleeves,  and  flared  open  over  a  petticoat.     Sometimes 
it  had  lapels  and  collars,  and  was  much  more  elabo- 
rately trimmed,  and  had  a  sacque  back. 

Colonel  Stone  noted  little  jewelry;  but  bracelets 
were  deemed  very  elegant,  especially  when  set  with 
miniatures,  or  locks  of  hair. 

In  1780  Mrs.  George  Washington  wrote  to  the 
artist  Peale :  "I  send  my  miniature  pictures  to  you 
and  request  the  favour  of  you  to  get  them  set  for 
me.  I  would  have  them  as  bracelets  to  wear  round 
the  wrist,  1  would  have  the  three  set  exactly  alike 
and  all  the  same  size."  One  of  these  may  be  the 
very  bracelet  seen  upon  her  friend  Mrs.  Morris's 
wrist.  A  number  of  Peale's  oil  portraits  —  that  of 
Mrs.  Walter  Stewart,  for  instance  (on  page  589) — ^1 
show  the  sitter  wearing  similar  bracelets.  ^H 

I  must  not  fail  to  speak  of  the  dress  of  colleg^^ 
undergraduates  ;  and  1  will  give  Harvard  as  an  exam- 
ple. They  were  under  as  stiff  control  as  are  boys  in 
our  great  public  schools  like  Saint  Paul,  Groton,  and 
Andover  to-day.  In  less  than  twenty  years  after  Har- 
vard College  was  founded  these  rules  were  prescribed. 


"No  Schollar  shal  goe  out  of  his  chamber  without 
Gown,  Cloak,  or  Coat ;  and  everyone  evtfrywhere  sh 
were  modest  and  sober  Habits,  wilhout  strange,  ruffiaii-liki 
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or  new-fangled  fashions,  without  all  lavish  Dress,  or  excess 
of  Apparel  whatsoever,  nor  shal  wear  any  Gold  or  Silver  or 
jewels  without  the  just  permission  of  the  Precident,  nor 
shal  it  be  permitted  to  wear  Long  Haire,  Locks,  Foretops^ 
Curlings,  Crispings,  Partings,  ur  Powderiiigs  of  ye  Haire." 

The  Oxford  gown  was  always  in  favor  with  the 
governing  body  as  dress  for  "  publick  occasions." 
At  varying  intervals  strict  rules  were  made;  but 
considerable  latitude  was  given  the  graduating  class 
in  174H,  where  one  of  the  Sirs  appeared  in  a  rich 
suit  of  satin  and  velvet.  In  1784  the  coat  could  be 
blue  gray  ;  the  waistcoat  could  be  black,  nankeen,  or 
olive  green.  Frcshnien  must  then  wear  plain  but- 
tonholes ;  juniors  might  wear  inexpensive  frogs  but 
not  on  their  cuffs;  the  senior  was  glorious  in  but- 
tonholes, buttons  and  frogs  toi  libitum.  For  many 
years  all  decorations  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  cord  or 
edging  on  hats  or  waistcoats  were  fined;  in  1816 
the  fine  was  not  more  than  $1.60  nor  less  than 
thirty  cents  for  each  offence, 

A  century  ago  a  nightgown  was  permitted  ex- 
cept on  "  the  Sabbathj  on  exhibition,  or  on  other 
occasions  where  undress  would  be  improper"  —  this 
last  rule  as  late  as  1822. 

The  student's  necktie  must  be  black  or  white  — 
what  a  trial  !  —  his  hat  or  cap  black  also ;  and  black 
shoes  and  boots  must  be  worn.  A  senior  might 
wear  mourning  if  necessary,  't  js  interesting  to 
read  that  in  1768^  in  Liberty  Days,  the  whole  class 
graduated  in  homespun  and  home-made  suits  —  that 
they  might  "  take  their  degrees  dressed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country." 

VOL,  U  —  2  A 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

THE    TURN    OF    THE    CENTURY 

"  In  your  apparel  be  modesty  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature 
rather  than  procure  admiration.  Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your 
equals^  such  as  are  civil  and  orderly  with  respect  to  time  and 
place. 

"  Play  not  the  peacock^  looking  everywhere  about  you  to  see  if 
you  be  well  decked^. if  your  shoes  fit  well,  if  your  stockings  sit 
neatfyy  and  clothes  handsomely." 

—  "Rulei  of  Courtesy  and  Decency  ofBehaTJouTj" 

GXOKGE   WaIHINGTON, 
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THE    TURN    OF    THE    CENTURY 


T  is  well  to  recall  a  few  of  the  important 
conditions  and  events  of  the  year  1800, 
as  they  have  a  bearing  orn  social  life ; 
and  their  influence  is  seen  in  details  of 
costume.  In  fact,  if  ever  events  con- 
trolled costumcj  they  did  at  this  turn  of  the  century. 
It  was  not  a  time  of  elegance  or  of  high-minded 
and  great  aims  ;  and  life  was  reflected  in  dress,  which 
was  insignificant. 

Rose  Bertin  and  her  tirewomen  and  sempstresses 
had  left  France,  and  were  In  London.  This  won- 
derful woman  for  years  swayed  the  modes  in  Paris 
to  a  degree  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  person, 
time,  or  place  in  the  history  of  costume.  She 
brought  French  fashions  to  England;  curiously 
aJso  through  her  stay  French  fashions  showed 
English  influences. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  French  histories  of 
dress  while  Franklin  was  so  popular  in  the  court 
that  "  everything  American  became  the  vogue."  I 
cannot  discover,  however,  that  any  "American 
fashions "  were  really  copied ;  though  straw  hats 
seem   to  have  been  regarded  as  Atnerican, 
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There  was  a  certain  tempering  of  French  institu- 
tion through  American  ideas.  American  books  were 
translated    into    Frenchj   not    only   the  writings  oj 

Thomas  Paine,  but 
political  treatises 
and  patriotic  poems. 
flays  with  Ameri- 
can characters  were 
popular  in  France. 
Paine  had  become  a 
citizen  of  France ; 
and  Franklin's  long 
sojourn  there  made 
his  name  a  house- 
hold word  among 
Frenchmen  ;  at  his 
death  public  mourn- 
ing was  worn.  The 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati  had  many  Frenchmen  en- 
rolled, Frenchmen  of  great  names. 

To  show  the  refiex  influences  at  this  time  we  can 
cite  the  cockade.  Cockades  had  been,  like  every- 
thing else,  originally  a  French  fashion.  We  have 
seen  them  adopted  as  an  important  part  of  the 
uniform  by  the  Continental  army.  In  turn,  Des- 
moulinsj  early  in  the  French  Revolution,  urged 
France  to  follow  America  in  adopting  a  signiAcant 
and  widely  worn  cockade,  the  tricolor.  When  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  French  influences  became 
so  powerful  in  America,  this  tricolor  French  cockade 
became  part  of  the  dress  of  American  citizen  and 
citizeness.     In  opposition  the  black  cockade  of  the 


CoLDiie!  BrowHr 


Mt3.  James  Monroe. 


and  the  prevalence  of  lotteries  had  had  a  blasting 
effect;  speculation  and  jobbery  had  become  regu- 
lar trades.  Many  came  to  doubt  the  wisdom  oT 
separation  from  England.  The  yellow  fever  had 
afflicted  the  seaports  for  years,  and  lessened  their 
commerce,  already  subjected  to  one  benumbing  em- 
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hargo,  and  soon  to  be  by  another.  American  ships 
were  preyed  upon  and  pillaged  on  the  high  seas  bv 
ships  of  all  nations;  ship-masters  and  ship-owners 
were  desperate.  The  shocking  and  universal  prcv- 
alence  of  duelling  alarmed  all  thoughtful  folk;  it 
appeared  to  timid  folk  that  all  the  really  great 
statesmen,  soldiers,  lawyers,  gentlemen,  would  kill 

off  each  other. 
And  a  great  sad- 
ness had  come  to 
all  in  the  death 
of  Washington  at 
the  close  of  the 
vt'.ir ;  he  died  in 
December,  1799. 
Kvery  .Ameri- 
can was  asked  to 
wear  a  badge  of 
crape  ;  nearly  all 
did  so.  Dwell- 
ings were  hung  in 
black ;  newspa- 
pers were  black 
bordered.  The  bells  tolled  dismally  and  long  in  every 
town.  1  have  seen  mourning-badges,  cockades, collar- 
ettes, sashes,  belts,  slippers,  and  gloves  which 
worn  after  Washington's  death.  Mourning-h 
kerchiefs  stamped  with  his  portrait  and  bearing  won 
of  his  virtues  were  sold  in  large  numbers.  *'  Funeni! 
pieces"  in  memory  of  him  appeared  in  china,  glass, 
leather,  marble,  brass,  bronze,  pewter,  paper,  cJoth, 
wood,  with  emblems  and  words  of  patriotic  grief. 


Si.  George  Tucker. 
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We  have  in  America  an  unusual  record  of  certain 
details  ot  costume  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  not  a  de- 
k  piction  of  the  entire  costume  —  it  is  the  indoor  wear 
only,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  only  ;  but  it  is  of 
both  men  and  women.  It  comes  to  us  through  the 
eight  hundred  and  more  Hkenesses  of  Americans  by 
Saint  Memin,  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  a 
collection.  Let  me  relate  the  story  of  these  portraits. 
A  French  artist,  Charles  Baltha- 
zar Julien  FevretdeSamt  Memin, 
and  his  father  Etienne,  French 
refugees,  men  of  birth  and  edu- 
cation, came  to  America  in  1797. 
They  had  passed  through  great 
vicissitudes  in  France,  having 
turned  a  hand  at  many  trades 
besides  those  of  soldier,  artist,  and 
gentleman  ;  and  they  had  had  to 
ny.  After  sore  straits  and  short 
commons  in  many  American  ^^^^"  Oru^shy. 
towns  and  at  last  in  New  York,  the  younger  Saint 
Memin,  having  distinct  mechanical  skill,  constructed 
a  machine,  the  like  of  which  had  been  the  mode  in 
France  since  1786  —  a  machine  for  taking  a  portrait, 
a"physionotrace";  by  it  an  exact  profile  of  the  sitter 
could  be  made,  life  size.  By  another  machine, 
called  a  pantograph,  this  perfect  profile  could  be 
teduced  to  any  size.  This  reduced  profile  Saint 
Memin  then  engraved  on  copper,  filling  in  the  out- 
line with  shading  and  added  lines  of  likeness,  using 
another  machine  of  his  invention,  a  roller,  for  the 
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shading.     So   constant   was   the   industry   of  Sainl 
Memin,  so  deft  his  hand,  that  he  was  able   to  se] 
and  at  profit,  the  original  drawing  (which  was  \U. 

size)  in  black  crayon  on  red  paper  neatly  frnmeoT 
the  copper  plate  of  reduced  size,  and  twelve  pri^m 
from  this  plate,  all  for  $;i;^.  |^^^H 

Saint    Memin    spent  two    years    in    New    rffl^ffl 
thence  in    179B   to   Burlington;   to   Philadelphia  in 
rSoj;  to  Baltimore  in  1804;  then  in  1808  to  Rich- 
mond and   Norfolk,      In    1809  he  fared  to  Charh 
ton;  again  to  New  York  in    iSio.      These  dates 
his  wanderings  afford  probable  dates  of  the  excel 
tion  of  the  various  profiles.      In  all  these  cities  sii 
ters  were   plentiful,  and  welcome  was  warm.      Wh< 
he  ieft  America  in    18 14,  he  carried  to  France  with 
him  a  record  of  all  the  portraits  he  had  taken,  an( 
copy  of  the  plates,  each  with  a   name  and  numi 
many  with  a,  date   of  execution. 

Saint  Memin  died  in   1850^  and  a  Mr.  Robert 
bought  all  his  plates  and  brought  them  to  New  Y« 
and    placed  them  on  exhibition    and  sale.      In 
passing  years  many  individuals  and  families  had  Ic»! 
their  plates  and  prints  by  various  accidents.     Som^j 
had  a  print,  but  had  forgotten  or  lost  the  name  a^| 
the  sitter;  so  the   display  of  these  several    hundrec^' 
pictures  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century  was,  as  one  wrote  at   the  time,  "like    the 
resurrection    of   the  dead."      It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  glad   recognition,  the  infinite  sentiment,  which 
came    through    the    return     of    these     pictures    to 
America.      In  1850  persons  living  still  remembered 
the  face  of  their  grandparents  of  iBoOj  and  rejoiced 


T.  Ediitz. 
Cuy  L.  Trigg. 


in  a  new  possession  of  their  portraits*  But  it  is  not 
this  view  of  the  pictures  which  makes  them  memor- 
able to  us ;  it  is  that  they  afford  a  perfect  record  of 
the  dress  of  head  and  shoulders  of  folk  of  that  day; 
for  all  are  what  was  then  termed  "in  busto,"  and  of 
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the  same  size,  a  perfect  circle  a  trifle  over  two  inchf 
in  diameter.      All  save  two  are  in  profile. 

None  of  the  men  wear  hats.  In  the  first  five 
years  they  wear  their  hair  powdered  in  various- 
shaped  cues  and  loops  and  braids  and  twists  as  to 
the  back  hair,  in  curls  as  to  the  front ;  and  some 
wear  wigs. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  discern  in  these  portraits 
whether  the  natural  hair  is  dressed  to  imitate  a  wig, 
or  the  wig  designed  to  appear  like  natural  hair.  A 
lock  of  thick,  false  hair  could  be  tied  with  the  natu- 
ral hair  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  cue,  which 
was  often  turned  up  in  a  loop.  Sometimes  it  was 
braided  and  turned  up  like  the  Cadogan  braid  worn 
recently  by  women. 

When  the  natural  hair  was  carefully  "  buckled  " 
in  a  neat,  trim  roll,  and  shaped  on  the  forehead  ad- 
vantageously to  the  contour  of  the  face;  when  it  was 
kept  in  trim  order  and  neatly  powdered,  it  was  a 
beautiful  and  becoming  mode  of  dressing  men's  hair; 
far  more  elegant  and  more  becoming  than  our 
modern  tight  clippings.  In  this  form,  if  unpowdcred, 
I  deem  it  the  very  handsomest-  shape  of  masculine 
hair-dressing  ever  known.  Its  beauty  and  fitness 
are  shown  on  the  head  of  Washington  ;  and  to  fitll- 
est  extent  in  the  portrait  of  Major  Andre,  given  on 
page  700.  Of  course  all  men  are  not  as  handsome 
as  Andre,  but  many  would  be  much  handsomer  were 
their  hair  dressed  as  his  is. 

The  later  prints  of  Saint  Memin  show  natural 
hair,  much  longer  than  it  is  worn  to-day,  and  as 
dishevelled  as  a  foot-ball  player's,  yet  studiously  so; 
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the  curls  at  the  side  brought  carefully  forward  as 
shown  upon  Washington  Allston  and  others  in 
these  pages.  These  beads  h  la  BruiuSy  or  a  la 
TituSj  "like  a  frightened  owl/'  seemed  rude  enough 
after  the  great  stately  periwigs  or  Washington's 
cue  and  powder  and  ribbon.  Another  style  of 
hair-cutting  seen  on  young  American  pates  was 
en  oreiiles  de  chien^ 
such  as  was  worn  by 
General  Bonaparte 
at  the  time  of  the 
Italian  campaign;  the 
hair  "banged"  at 
theeyebrows  straight 
across,  and  Seft  long 
at  the  sides  to  cover 
the  ears.  Exact  like- 
ness is  claimed  for 
these  Saint  Memtn 
portraits  ;  but  I  wish 
to  call    attention    to  ^'  ^'^'''°' 

one  marked  characteristic  which  I  regard  with  sus- 
picion. In  the  whole  six  hundred  male  portraits, 
but  one  displays  a  distinctly  bald  head.  "  Mad- 
dison  "  is  thus  stigmatized.  One  other  old  gentle- 
man has  a  thinly  thatched  pate;  the  others  all  have 
abundant  locks.  Can  this  have  been  a  true  record? 
If  so,  what  a  cruel  change  has  a  century  brought. 
The  pictures  of  six  hundred  prominent  men  of  these 
cities  to-day,  of  the  ages  of  Saint  Memin's  sitters, 
would  display  at  least  nine-tenths  with  bald  heads. 
Those  Saint   Memin   portraits  would  be  one  testi- 
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mony  to  the  truth  of  the  notion  that  baldness  comes 
from  close  cropping  the  hair;  for  these  eighteenth- 
century  men  had  all  worn  lofig  hair;  hair  iiitrequent 
of  clipping  or  cutting. 

French  influences  are  plainly  seen  in  the  shape  of 
the   details    of  men's  attire  in   these  Saint    Memin 


Washington   AIlslou  in  Youth. 

portraits.  Examine  French  portraits  of  the  period; 
look,  for  instance,  at  the  famihar  portrait  ot  Robes- 
pierre;  look  at  the  dress  of  the  Incroyables.  They 
were  the  Republicans  ot  France  —  so  they  asserted. 
Their  aim  was  extremity  of  dress.  They  wore  the 
highest  collars,  the  biggest  pufl^ed  cravats,  the  heavi- 
est sticks,  and  deemed  these  fashions  so  English. 
You  can  see  readily  from  whence  came  the  high- 
collared    coats     and     choking     neckdoths    which 
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surrounded  the  gasping  throats  of  these  sturdy 
American  Republicans.  The  thin  throats  and 
necks  of  Frenchmen  were  better  fitted  for  this 
attire  than  the  stout  towers  and  double  chins  of 
Americans.  A  strangely  supercilious  look  is  seen 
on  many  of  these  Saint  Memin  likenesses;  the  head 
is  held  like  a  camel's,  with  lip  and  chin  high  in  the 
air.  Judge  not  the  fathers  for  this  demeanor; 
they  really  did  not  mean  to  be  proud;  they  carried 
nose  and  chin  high  because  they  couldn't  help  it; 
the  swaddling  bands  of  cambric  and  lawn,  the  "  pud- 
ding," forced  them  into  that  carriage. 

Southey  says  in  his  Commonplace  Book  that 
**  pudding-cravatts "  were  invented  originally  by 
some  one  to  bide  a  poulticed  throat.  So  desirable 
was  a  large-chested  effect  that  coats  were  padded 
to  that  appearance,  and  several  waistcoats  were  worn 
at  the  same  time. 

By  i8og  we  find  a  stiflT  standing  collar  (called  a 
dicky  in  New  England)  on  the  necks  of  all  men, 
worn  with  or  without  the  full  pudding  cravat.  The 
shirt-frill  still  continued  to  be  worn,  \  have  por- 
traits wherein  a  full  finely-pleated  shirt-frill,  a  jabot- 
shaped  chitterlings  a  pudding  cravat,  and  a  dicky 
can  be  seen  on  one  unfortunate  wearer.  When  the 
waistcoat  stood  up  fiercely  outside  this  wear,  and 
an  ear-high  coat-collar  was  a  wall  over  all,  no  won- 
der men  complained  that  they  could  not  turn  their 
heads  or  move  their  necks  a  half  a  degree.  It  seems 
to  me  a  period  of  exceptional  discomfort  for  men. 

One  coat  which  was  very  fashionable  had  Jong, 
narrow   tails  which  were  twice  as  long  as  the  waist 
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portianj  which  had  two  rows  each  of  nineteen  brill- 
iant buttons,  Ihe  coat  was  named  "Jean  de  Bry," 
for  a  French  statesman.  Morning  and  evening  coats 
were  shaped  exactly  alike  till  i8jo,  when  a  frock- 
coat  was  evolved.  Overcoats  had  fur  collars,  fiiU 
skirts^  and  very  tight  bodies.  In  1832  many  men 
wore  a  picturest^ue  Polish  cloak  with  double  cape. 
The  year  i  Koo  saw  the  invention  and  introduction 

-^^^M     of  rights  and  lefts  in 


shoes  by  the  fashion- 
able      bootmaker 
William    Young    ot 
Philadelphia.         H  e 
advertises  these  van^ 
eties  of  font-gear  ^H 
the  Jurora  or  l8o^^ 
**  Plover    and     sni 
toes,   cock    and 
toes,  goose  and  ga^ 
tier  toes,  gosling  toes, 
hog  and  bear  snouts, 
ox  and  cow  mouths, 


Mrs.  Bell. 


shovel   and  stick   nose,   and   others  too   tedious  to 
mention :    Suwarrows,    Cossacks,    hussars,    Carrios, 
double-tonaiies,    Bonapartcs,    greaves,    fire-buck 
Swiss  hunting,  full-dress,  walking,  York." 

This  year  shoe-blacking  and  polish  were  fi: 
introduced.  Kre  that  "  blackball  "  had  been  used, 
made  of  lamp-black,  suet,  and  tallow,  or  "dubbing." 
This  greasy  mixture  ruined  ladies'  petticoats  in 
dancing. 

1  have  alluded  to  Eliza  Southgate's  letters.     We 
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have  in  rhem  many  descriptions  of  the  dress  worn 
by  Saint  Memin's  sitters,  for  it  was  in  that  circle  of 
New  York  life  that  the  short  married  years  of  this 
fair  young  girl  were  spent.  She  was  a  lovely,  gentle 
girlj  born  in  Portland,  of  New  Kngland  gentlefolk  ; 
going  to  well-known  schools  in  Massachusetts,  visit- 
ing the  best  people;  leading  a  happy,  natural  life, 
which  she  told 
in  a  happy,  nat- 
ural way  in  her 
letters.  On  a 
driving  tour  to 
Saratoga,  in  the 
year  1798,  she 
met  Walter 
Bowne,  a  mem- 
berof an  influen- 
tial and  wealthy 
family  of  New 
York  and  Flush- 
ing ;  and  soon 
she  was  married 
to  him.  She  died 
when  but  twenty-four  years  old.  Her  letters,  pre- 
served sacredly  by  her  daughter,  were  published  in 
the  year  1870  through  the  affection  of  a  loving  and 
worthy  custodian,  the  late  Mrs.  Walter  Bowne  Law- 
rence of  Flushing,  Long  Island.  After  their  publi- 
cation Mrs.  Lawrence  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  miniature 
of  Kliza  Southgate  which  is  not  m  the  published 
book.  It  is  shown  on  this  page.  In  it  the  pretty 
girl  wears  the  wig  to  which  she  refers  in  her  letters. 


■s^-'K^.^ 


Eliza  Soulhga'e   Bowne. 


A  pretty  mode,  seen  in  Madam  Scott's  portrait 
and  others  by  Copley  and  Stuart,  has  a  high  band 
of  gauze  or  a  ruche  around  the  bare  neck.  This 
with  a  very  low  gown  has  a  niost  charming  effect 
becoming  to  old  and  young,  especiallv  to  ciderly 
women,  who  thus  covered  the  ugly  first  Hnes  of  old 

agCj  shown  ever 
under  the  chin. 
Mrs.  Madison's 
portrait,  painted 
in  old  age,  proves 
htr  shrewd  atten- 
tion to  this  fact. 
A  fashion  note 
of  the  year  1805 
reads  thus :  — 


*^*Ruffsarcmud 
wurn.  1  hey  are 
narrower,  but  in- 
steaJ  of  two  orthrcc 
(iWs  of  lace  or 
wt>i  kfd  mustin,  our 
elegantes  now 
Mrs.  James  Bowdoln,     By  Gilberl  St«»rt,         six  or  seven 

effect  is   really   ridicLilous  i  but  ihcy  are  fashionable^  • 
French  woman  considers  nothing   unbecoming   or   abs 
that  h  tonish.     The  double  fall  of  lace  at  the  wrist 
disappeared." 

This  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  James  Bowdoin  $hows 
one  of  these  double  ruifs.  As  the  short-waisted 
gown  was  then  very  plain,  this  elaborate  ruff  was 
an  agreeable  addition  to  its  simplicity. 


^^ 
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In  a  single  entry  in  a  newspaper  of  the  year  1801, 
namely  '■  "  Perlcale  and  Linen  GloveSj"  is  a  clew  to 
a  detail  of  fashion  which  was  most  strongly  accented 
about  the  year  1815,  I  mean  the  covering  of  the 
haiid.  The  coffs  of  men's  coats 
hung  over  the  tips  of  their  fin- 
gers ;  the  sleeves  of  women's 
gowns  did  likewise.  Often  ]ong 
detached  sleeves  were  finished 
at  the  hand  in  a  sort  of  mitt. 
As  early  as  1770  linen  gloves 
had  been  worn,  long  gloves  like 
sleeves  reaching  to  the  shoulder 
and  cut  at  the  hand  to  leave 
only  the  finger-tips  exposed ; 
these  sometimes  were  of  kid ;  a 
pair  of  plum-colored  embroid- 
ered kid  mitts  is  given  which 
were  worn  by  Mrs.  Robbins, 
the  mother  of  Caria  Robbins. 
Young  girls  had  glove-bees; 
they  met  and  cut  out  and  made  gloves  together.  A 
favorite  material  for  these  mitts  for  children's  wear 
was  of  nankeen.  These  were  tied  to  the  short 
sleeves  of  the  calico  dress,  or  the  spencer.  Often 
these  were  matched  with  nankeen  pantalets.  Stiffly 
starched  for  fresh  Sunday  wear,  these  clean  nankeen 
or  linen  mitts  must  have  been  trying  indeed  to  a 
child  during  the  long  hours  of  a  New  England  Sab- 
bath service  on  a  hot  summer  day. 

These  sleeves  were  never  so  long,  however,  as  the 
deep  cuffs  of  the  sixteenth  century  given  by  Viollet- 


Bollvar  Hat. 


hung  down  fourteen 
inches  longer  than  the 
hand,  thus  proving  that 
thewearer  never  worked. 
E  Jlza  Sou  thgatc 
Bownebore  tesdmonyas 
to  these  niJtts  of  her  day. 
She  wrote  in  i  8oj  :  — 

"  Long  sleeves  are  vcn,' 
much  worn,  made  like 
mitts  ;  crosswise,  only  one 
seatn  and  chat  in  the  hade 
of  the  arm,  and  a  haU-drawn 
slctve  over  and  a  close,  ven 
short  one  up  high,  drawn 
up  with  a  curd." 

Peter  Parley  says  the 
women  of  1801  wore 
gowns  "  close  and  short- 
waisted,  the  breast  and 
shoulder  being  covered 
by  a  full  muslin  kerchief 
Girls  ornarnented  them- 
selves with  a  large  white 
Vandyke." 

We  have  many  portraits  of  the  gowns  of  the« 
wearers,  both  simple  and  rich;  those  of  the  eccentric 
preacher  Lorenzo  Dow  and  his  wife  Peggj'  are  as 
good  examples  of  everyday  country  dress  as  could 
be  given. 


Home-mads  Linen  and  Woo! 
Gloves, 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PANTALOONS    AND    PANTALETS 

**  Time  was  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use 
Save  their  own  painted  skins^  our  sons  had  none. 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  smooth 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  tuith  shaggy  pile" 

—  '•The  Task,"  William  Cowpeb. 


CHAPTER   XXXH 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PANTALOONS  AND    PANTALETS 

IHEN  thte  first  settlers  came  to  Virginia 
and  New  England,  Englishmen's  nether 
garments  were  in  the  last  stages  of  a 
great  transformation.  The  doublet  and 
hose  of  Tudor  times  were  being  laid 
aside  for  knee-breeches  and  stockings.  For  nearly 
two  hundred  years  these  small-clothes  continued  to 
he  men's  universal  wear  until,  with  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  trousers  became  the  im- 
portant question  of  costume;  in  the  nineteenth 
century  they  were  adopted.  In  broad  classification 
we  may  give  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies to  the  wear  of  breeches,  and  the  nineteenth 
to   trousers. 

The  assumption  of  both  breeches  and  trousers 
met  with  violent  opposition ;  the  first  bombasted 
breeches  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH  and  Eliza- 
beth were  so  extreme  that  J  cannot  wonder  they 
were  hated,  and  that  good,  sensible,  old  Enghsh 
gentlemen  regarded  the  dignified  gown  with  long 
hose  as  far  more  suitable  and  decorous  wear. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  ancient 
Britons,  the  Anglo-SaxonSj  and  Danes  had  worn 
trousers,   or   something   they  deemed   trousers,     I 
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wfHild  A  l^rwlon  taifor  of  UMky  coald  behold 
jHiir  of  ihcm. 

'I'hc  celebrated  Hayeux  tapestry  shovs  us  these 
anticfit  tr(ru%cr% ;  some  reaching  to  the  knee,  and 
t)thr.r%  (o  the  ankles  —  the  latter  held  with  cross- 
h^rKla^mK.      Unshapely  as  they  were,  they  made  an 

attire  of  courtly  ele- 
gance compared  with 
the  dress  of  the  rich 
Irish  gentlemen  of  that 
day — and  indeed  for 
centuries  later.  Por- 
traits of  Irish  soldiers 
and  iiobiemen  in  full 
armor  with  rich  buff- 
coats  reaching  not  half- 
way^  to  the  knees,  and 
with  legs  and  feet  abso- 
lutely hare,  afford  a 
caricature  farmore  ridic- 
ulous  than  any  limner 
iimld  have  imagined  — 
the  head  and  shoulders 
rich  in  steel  and  velvet, 
the  feet  squalid  in  dirt- 
At  all  times  some  form  of  trousers  bad  been 
known  and  worn  by  English  workingmeo.  La- 
Kt»rer!i  in  the  fields,  workers  on  phtntatioRs  in 
Anieriva,  wore  what  were  known  in  colonial  dx)~s  as 
aktttH  and  ^mg^  They  were  of  course  io«,  aiid  m 
the  Southern  states  of  **  negro  cloth/*  or  '•natiTe- 
ck«h,"  or  "  Virgtau  tow." 


if>«,>?h.  Ola  HLrAtr, 


Evolution  of  Pantaloons  and  Pantalets      l^f 


In  Margaret^  written  by  Sylvester  Judd,  we  read 
of  a  period  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  — 

"The  boys  were  dressed  in  tangs,  a  name  for  pantaloons 
or  overalls  that  had  come  into  use." 

"They  wore  checked  shirts  and  a  sort  of  brown  trousers 
known  as  skilcs.  These  were  short,  reaching  just  below 
the  knee,  and  very  large,  being  a  full  half  yard  broad  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  without  braces  or  gallows  were  kept  up  by  the 
hips,  sailor  fashion." 

It  is  plain  thiit  these  skitts  or  tongs  were  the 
universal  wear  of  farmers  in  hot  weather.  Tight 
breeches  were  ill 
adapted  for  farm 
work.  John  Adams, 
writing  in  1774,  in 
depression  of  spirits 
over  the  lingering 
war  says,  "  A  frock 
and  trousers,  spade 
and  hoe,  will  do  for 
my  remaining  days. 
I  am  melancholy 
and  anxious." 

Sailors  wore  trou- 
sers, wide  like  "  pet- 
ticoat -  breeches  " ; 
these  reached  to  the 
knee.  1  give  a 
copy  of  the   print 

of  the  pirate  Thomas  Teach,  or  Blackbeard,  dated 
1736,  with    a    bare  footed    trousered    sailor    in    the 


The  Sailor  and  bis  Sweetheart, 
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tiackground.      Bkckbeard  is  really  as  ideal  a  pira 
as  ever  scuttled  ship ;  with  his  score  of  pistols  f« 
tooned  in   fringes  around   him,   his   burning  ma 
serving  as  a  band  for  his  Monmouth  cap,  and 
blunderbuss  in  hand.     His  beard,  too,  is  a  per^t 
forest  of  horrors  In  itself.     Another  trousered  sailor 
kisses  his  sweetheart,  who  wears  a  "  Duke  of  York;^^^ 
nightcap/*  ^H 

Though  so  recent  an  event,  scarce  more  than  a 
century  ago,  the  assumption  of  trousers  for  general 
wear  has  a  vague  history.  With  the  constant  rib- 
aldry and  newspaper  jesting  which  we  daily  hear  and 
readj  that  women  are  striving  to  capture  that  article 
of  dress,  now  held  to  be  so  distinctly  masculine, 
it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  be  told  by  careful  stu- 
dents that  trousers  were  first  assumed  for  general 
wear,  not  by  men,  but  by  women.  This  was  in 
I'Vance  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Distinction 
of  the  sexes  in  dress  was  to  be  put  aside  by  these 
reformers,  as  were  distinctions  in  dress  to  mdicate 
birth  and  rank  and  wealth.  Trousers  were  wel- 
comed as  an  article  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  these 
female  revolutionary  creatures,  and  proper  for  their 
wean 

This  may  be  untrue,  hut  it  certainly  is  a  fact  tha 
women    began    to   wear   drawers,   and    called    them 
trousers,  at  the  same  time  that  men  assumed  tr 
sers.     Old  men  of  courtly  tastes   clung   closely 
knee-breeches,  and  deemed  trousers  careless,  inel 
gant,  and  vulgar.     Old  ladies  had  a  similar  ho 
of  drawers,  and  never  wore  them.      Little  girls 
put  on  pantalets  for  general  wear,  and  natura,lly  they. 
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continued  to  wear  them  when  grown.  Little  boys, 
as  shown  by  the  boys  in  the  portraits  of  the  StodderC 
and  Jay  children  (both  given  in  this  chapter)^  were 
wearing  trousers  before  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  adopted  them  wholly.  As  early  as  1785 
the  leaving  off  knee-buckles  and  lengthening  of 
knee-breeches  was  the  advance  note  of  a  change. 
The  breeches  were  buttoned  below  the  knee  or  tied 
with  strings,  and  soon  were  called  pantaloons.  These 
were  generally  worn  in  France,  and  were  copied  in 
America.  They  were  ugly  beyond  belief,  I  do  not 
like  to  think  that  any  woman,  even  a  woman  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ever  wore  them.  They  were 
loose,  straight  in  leg,  clumsy  at  the  waist,  reaching 
but  little  below  the  calf,  and  sometimes  slit  up  sev- 
eral inches  at  the  bottom  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  —  a  very  ugly  mode.  You  may  see  them  in 
French  fashion-plates  of  the  year  1797. 

While  stockings  were  largely  visible  in  masculine 
dress  they  were,  as  we  have  seen,  objects  of  cost,  of 
care  and  pride.  With  the  short  pantaloons,  striped 
yarn  stockings  of  the  French  mode  were  affected. 
The  new  trousers  went  through  many  mutations  of 
cut  and  shape  —  sometimes  closely  fitted  and  called 
tights,  sometimes  baggy.  Then  they  were  funnel 
shaped  at  the  ankle,  then  tight  at  the  ankle  only. 
They  were  pleated  at  the  waist  and  side  into  an 
absurd  fulness,  and  even  had  tucks  around  the 
bottom.  An  old  chronicler  tells  of  his  first  dress 
pantaloons  :  "  The  pantaloons,  over  which  I  wore 
bootSj  were  of  non-elastic  corduroy.  It  woutd  be 
unjust  to  the  tailor  to  say  that  they  fitted  like  my 
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skin^  for  they  sat  a  great  deal  closer.  When  I  tool 
them  off  my  legs  were  like  fluted  pillars  grooved 
with  the  cords  of  the  pantaloons." 

From  I  Boa  through  1809  trousers  were  loose  and 
wide  and  shorty  reaching  scarcely  to  the  ankle.  This 
mode  was  broken  In  the  year  1810  by  a  garment 
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like  a  continuation  of  hose  and  garter  which  w»s 
buttoned  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  from  the  waist 
to  the  ankle.  An  old  Quaker  preacher,  named 
Jonathan  Rirkbride,  born  in  17^9,  lived  to  advanced 
age;  he  put  on  trousers  wirh  great  reluctance,  and 
complained  that  they  "felt  so  slawny  "  flapping 
around   his  ankles  ;  this  excellent  descriptive  word* 


doubtless,  voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  an  old 
gentleman  when   he  gave  up  small-clothes. 

The  extraordinary  influx  of  Oriental  fabrics  into 
'this  country,  caused  by  the  sudden  growth  and  pros- 
perity ot  the  East  Indian  trade,  was  shown  distinctly 
in  men's  apparel  in  the  wear  of  nankeen.  In  one 
year  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  yellow  nankeen  came 
to  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  made 
into  trousers,  which  were  worn  in  summer  and  win- 
ter alike  by  old  and  young.  They  were  the  constant 
wear  of  General  Lafayette  on  his  trip  through  this 
country  in  1824,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  portrait  in 
the  closing  chapter  of  this  volume,  and  were  worn 
by  all  our  early  presidents,  often  on  formal  occasions. 

Pantaloons  and  gaiters  were  made  *'al!  in  one  "  in 
1 18 10,  especially  when  of  nankeen,  and  were  per- 
mitted in  full  dress;  while  in  i  807  nankeen  breeches 
with  silk  knee-strings  were  the  only  evening  breeches. 

In  full-dress  assemblies,  in  polite  society,  knee- 
breeches  were  worn  for  some  years  after  trousers  were 
everywhere  seen  on  the  streets.  To  enforce  this 
regulation  the  somewhat  startUng  notice  was  placed 
upon  the  entrance  to  an  assembly  hall,  "  Gentlemen 
will  not  be  permitted  to  dance  without  breeches/' 
In  1 8 14  the  Duke  of  Wellington  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  ballroom  at  Almack's.and  his  en- 
trance was  barred  by  an  official,  who  said,  "  Your 
Grace  cannot  be  admitted  in  trousers."  The  duke, 
being  thus  attired,  quietly  left  the  building. 

I  have  said  in  earlier  pages  in  this  book  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  America  was 
necessary  to  comprehend  the    meaning,  or   explain 
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the  importance)  of  various  articles  of  dress ;  never 
was  a  time  when  knowledge  of  history  was  so  neces- 
sary in  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  significance  of 
dress  as  at  this  period  in  American  history  ^ — in  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dress  was  then  mote  than  a  question  of  taste  or 
fancy  or  convenience  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  in  America 
a  question  of  taste  or  convenience  at  all,  it  was  a 
question  of  belief^  of  deep  conviction,  of  political 
opinion.  A  man's  standing  in  politics  was  judged 
by  his  nether  garments.  It  was  said,  complainineiy^ 
in  American  political  circles  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  every  Republican  had  to  dress  like  a  French- 
man—  willy-nilly — ^and  every  Federalist  like  an 
Englishman.  If  you  were  a  Republican  and  opposed 
the  administration,  you  had  to  tangle  your  hair  in 
rough  locks  drawn  forward  wildly  over  your  fore- 
head, "  as  if  you  had  been  fighting  a  hurricane  back- 
ward," and  to  wear  tight  pantaloons  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Wearing  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes 
proved  that  you  were  an  old  fogy  of  a  Federalist. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  the  Federalists  to  see 
Thomas  Jefferson  discard  knee-breeches  and  shoe- 
buckles ;  what  could  be  expected  of  a  Democrat?  an 
atheist  ?  It  was  the  trick  of  a  demagogue  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  niob  !  But  he  would  not  wear  pan- 
taloons lone  with  his  shapely  legs !  But  year  after 
year  found  him  In  flapping  pantaloons  and  leather 
shoe-strings,  which  seem  to  have  been  as  offensive 
almost  to  the  Federalists  as  were  the  pantaloons. 

In  1817  James  Monroe  became  President  of  the 
United  States.    He  was  a  dignified  gentleman  of 
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"  the  Virginia  Dynasty  "  ;  his  wife  was  the  first  mis- 
tress of  the  White  House  who  succeeded  in  enforc- 
ing etiquette  in  dress  and  carriage  at  the  President's 
receptions.  A  near  relative  of  her  own  was  refused 
admission  because  he  came  not  in  the  decreed  small- 
clothes and  silken  hose— this,  too,  when  panta- 
loons and  shoe-strings  were  seen  everywhere  save  at 
these  receptions.  She  was  a  stately  woman,  garbed 
usually  in  velvet,  with  neck  and  arms  bare,  and 
hair  dressed  high  with  feathers,  or  with  a  turban,  as 
shown  in  this  book.  Mr,  Monroe  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  "cocked  hats."  He  sturdily  wore  the 
old-time  small-clothes  till  his  death  —  the  last  man 
in  public  life  in  Washington  who  dressed  thus. 

The  innovation  of  French  dress,  its  folly,  its  ex- 
travagance, was  a  source  of  much  head-shaking  and 
prophesying  of  evil  by  lovers  of  the  good  old  times; 
the  lamentations  of  the  fearful,  the  raillery  of  the 
scornfulj  the  exhortations  of  the  pious,  all  made 
special  assault  on  pantaloons.  With  French  dress, 
they  asserted,  were  sure  to  conie  French  ideas  and 
French  beliefs,  or,  worse  still,  French  unbeliefs, — 
so  mourned  the  children  of  the  Puritans. 

French  "  conspiracies,"  French  infidelity,  French 
anarchy,  and  French  "pyrotechny"  were  darkly 
hinted  at.  The  massacre  of  a  whole  ship-load  of 
American  citizens  terrified  every  one,  but  existed 
only  in  imagination.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
was  real  in  the  list  of  French  influences  and  in- 
vasions were  the  pantaloonsj — yes,  and  the  pan- 
talets, for  the  two  garments  walked  literally  into 
American  life  side  by  side- 
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A  few  years  ago,  a  well-known  author,  engaged 
upon  an  historical  novel,  wrote  me  this  letter  of 
a  single  line,  "  What  did  women  wear  in  the  year 
1765,  from  the  skin  up?"  ]  answered  hini  at  some 
length,  to  receive  a  second  Setter,  *'  You  do  not 
speak  of  drawers/'  I  in  return  wrote,  "  I  did  not 
speak  of  drawers,  because  they  did  not  wear  drawers." 
Much  misapprehension  exists  about  the  wear  of 
these  now  universal  undergarments  for  men  and 
women.  Those  who  desire  to  read  in  fulness  a 
discussion  upon  the  subject  can  turn  to  Notes  and 
^eries  for  the  year  1888,  when  T,  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope,  George  Augustus  Sala,  and  other  well-known 
gentlemen  and  a  few  ladies  give  ample  pages  and 
full  elucidation  and  illumination  to  the  subject. 

In  Luiiy  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  her  Daughters 
is  this  sentence,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  :  — 

"I  have  worn  skirts  that  dragged  on  the  ground^  and  skins 
that  ended  one  inch  above  my  ankles,  showing  the  van- 
dyked  or  frilled  eJge$  of  those  comfuttable  garments  which 
we  have  borrowed  from  the  other  sex,  and  which  all  of  U5 
wear  and  none  of  us  talk  about." 

So  true  is  the  last  clause  of  this  statement  that 
after  the  first  edition  of  the  "Lady  Chesterfield" 
book,  the   transcription   given   above  was    omitted. 

We  have  noted  that  calen^ons  had  been  worn  by 
French  women  for  riding  on  horseback  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Adams  wrote  from  Paris  in  1785  of  bailer 
dancers  in  gauze>  with  gauze  petticoats  "as  perfecrly 
showing  their  garters  and  drawers  as  though  no  pet- 
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ticoats  had  been  worn  "  —  these  are  her  words.  The 
early  dislike  of  drawers  was  held  by  some  to  be  from 
association  with  the  dress  of  "opera-dancers,"  a  class 
of  persons  proverbially,  though  doubtless  in  many 
cases  unjustlyj  of  ill-repute.  Though  1  have  never 
seen  any  entry  of  drawers  in  any  seventeenth-cen- 
tury list  of  Women's  garments  in  America  (and  I 
have  examined  scores,  yes»  hundreds,  of  these  inven- 
tories), I  am  surprised  to  find  several  explicit  refer- 
ences to  their  wear  by  Mrs.  Pepys  in  the  pages  of 
Pepys's  Diary,  in  the  year  1663,  in  the  month 
of  May.  This  is  the  only  allusion  I  have  seen  to 
these  articles  for  women's  wear  until  the  opera-danc- 
ing days  over  a  century  later,  and  1  note  it  as  diffi- 
cult of  explanation. 

The  year  1800  can  be  set  as  the  time  when  what 
were  called  "women's  trousers"  first  were  worn  to 
any  extent.  Their  adaption  was  brought  about  by 
the  conditions  of  women's  dress  at  the  time,  espe- 
cially the  transparence  of  the  Indian  stuffs  employed. 
A  caricature  of  Gillray's  (June  15,  1799)  displays 
even  the  garters  through  the  thin,  narrow,  gauze  pet- 
ticoat. Wright's  Caricature  Hislory  of  the  Georges 
will  give  you,  in  caricature,  yet  in  the  main  in  truth, 
the  conditions  of  dress  which  then  existed. 

From  fashion-magazines  of  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  I  have  gathered  a  few  allusions, 
which  all  show  pantalets  for  women's  wear  were  a  dis- 
tinct novelty.  La  Belie Assembl^eyjun^^  1806,  says:  — 

"  PantaSoons    of   corded    cambric,    trimmed    round    the 
bottum   with    kcc   or   fine  muslin    made  their  appearance 
on  ladies  in  the  Gardens  last  Sunday." 
Vol,  n^-'xc 
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A  month  later  the  July  number  of  this  magazine 
adds :  — 

"  The  pantaloons  will  have  but  a  short  run ;  being  tr 
ungraceful." 

In  November  the  fashion-monger  writes  :  — 

"A  few  of  our  haut  ton  have  adopted  the  short  frock 
and  the  trowsers  of  the  same  texture  edged  with  lace. 
This  dress  Is  much  too  singular  to  he  general.  A  singulir 
She  made  her  entree  at  breakfast  in  a  frock  of  French 
cambric  scarcely  reaching  beluw  the  calf  of  her  leg,  with 
trowsers  of  the  same,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  broad 
French  lace." 

In  the  year  iSiijin  Parisian  and  English  fashion- 
plates,  full  ball  dresses  with  pantalets  are  pictured. 
I  copy  an  **  evening  dress  '*  of  that  year.  Long, 
pink  satin  trousers  to  the  anltle  are  edged  with  three 
ruches  of  white  and  pink.  Over  these,  reaching  only 
to  the  knee,  a  scant  pink  satin  "chemise-dress," 
short,  edged  with  the  same  ruches.  The  head  has 
an  evening  array  of  lace  cap  which  looks  like  a  night- 
cap. This  whole  dress  seems  like  a  night-dress  and 
looks  like  an  unutterable  and  grotesque  caricature; 
as  absurd  for  a  ball  dress  as  to  wear  pajamas.  The 
very  best  of  these  pantaletted  dresses  were  more 
ridiculous  than  a  ready-made  English  bathing-suit 
at  a  cheap  watering-place. 

In  July,  i8i3j  a  fashionable  evening  dress  was 
thus  described :  — 

"A  blue  silk  petticoat  sufficiently  short  to  displav  a  piif 
of  white  satin   trousers,  finished  at  the  botcum   with  bW 
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ijlk  fringe  and  made  very  loose.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
petticoat  was  a  large  rouleau  of  white  satEn  stiffened  in 
such  a  manner'  as  to  keep  it  from  clinging  to  the  figure. 
Xhe  corsage  of  white  satin  was  cut  low  as  possible  round 
the  bust  and  ornamented  with  a  narrow  fancy  trimming, 
The  sleeves,  if  sleeves  they  might  be  called,  which  scarcely 
covered  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  were  of  tuile  over  white 
satin,  A  narrow  cestus  of  lace  folded  in  front  by  a  dia- 
mond clasp.  If  the  trousers  were  omitted  and  the  bosom 
and  arms  less  exposed  the  dress  would  have  beexi  truly 
elegant." 

Madame  de  Beauharnais  is  described  in  the  year 
1807  as  having  discarded  petticoats  and  put  on  flesh- 
colored  satin  drawers  under  her  clear  India  muslin 
and  mull  gowns. 

As  the  years  bring  us  into  the  century  we  find 
the  pantalet  plainly  in  evidence  in  art.  The  Chil-' 
dren  of  the  Nobility^  engraved  in  1839,  gives  us  many 
examples.  Landseer's  charming  Miss  Blanche  Eger- 
ton  also  displays  them.  In  the  pages  of  John  Leech 
they  appear  both  on  children  and  young  women. 
I  remember  a  delightful  French  picture  of  a  ball, 
by  David,  wherein  the  dangling  pantalets  permit 
only  the  veriest  tips  of  the  slippers  to  be  seen. 

In  1821  the  Lady's  Magazine  says  that  "female 
children"  all  wore,  in  winter^  pantaloons  of  merino 
with  short  petticoats.  In  summer  they  wore  panta- 
loons of  white  dimity  or  colored  calico. 

These  pantaloons  for  girls'  wear  were  soon  called 
antalets.  1  hey  were,  at  first,  only  loose  flapping 
ills  tied  on  with  drawing-strings  below  the  knee, 
nd   hanging  over  the  foot.     Untidy  things   they 
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were.  The  strings  were  always  breaking  or  slipping 
down  to  the  ankle  and  letting  the  whole  frill  dr^g^i 
under  foot ;  or  they  unfastened  whollvj  and  had^^| 
be  placed  in  a  reticule  until  the  child  could  retire  al!^^ 
tiu  them  in  place  again.  The  upper  part  of  the 
garment  was  finally  added  to  keep  these  troubleso 
knee-frills  in  place. 

1  have  an  amusing  letter  from  the  young  mot 
of  a  little  girl  of  eight,  written  in  1810.     Both  had 
begun  to  wear  pantalets,  —  were  forced  to  do  so  by 
fashion.      In  order  to  keep  the  child  c!ad  in  clean 
attire,  the  mother  had  put  upon  her^  in  one  week, 
fifteen  pairs  of  freshly  ironed  pantalets.     Of  these, 
Myrtilla  had  wholly  lost  three  pairs  and  an  odd  one, 
and  a  doe  had  torn  off  and  chewed  up  another  frill 
The  niotner  had  worn  eight  pairs,  and  had  only 
thus   moderate  in   number  because  one  pair  was 
blue  and  brown  checked  gingham  ;  she  writes ; 

*'-They  are  the  ugliest  things  I  ever  saw  5  I  will 
put  ihcm  on  again.     I  dragged  my  dress  in  the  dirt 
tear  some  one  would  spy  thc-m.    The  gingham  I  had  in 
hnusc.     My  finest  dimity  pair,  with  real  Swiss  lace,  is  quite 
kisrieiis  to  me,  fur  1  lost  off  one  3e^,  and  did  not   dlccm  it 
proper  to  pick  it  up,  so  walked  otF,  leaving  it  on  tlie 
behind   me,  and  the  lace  was  six  shillings  a  yard, 
that  mean  Mrs.  Spring  wearing  it  last  week  for  a  tud 
tuld   her  it  w^i-i  mine,  and  showed  her  the   mate,  but 
said  she  hemmed  and  made  it  herself — ih*  bold  ihi 
hope  there  will  be  a  short  wcaj"  of  these  hoirid  pantaJctJi . 
they  arc  too  trying.     Of  course,  I  must  wear  tbcm  oo«, 
for  I  cannot  hold  up  niv  dress  and  shou'  mv  stuckine^i  ^ 
one  dues.     Mv  help  &avs  she  wun*t  stay  if  she  has  to  wah 
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more  than  seven  pair  a  week  for  Myrtilla^  and  I  feel  rea/ 
low-spirited  abuut  it.  Her  legs  are  so  thin  she  can't  keep 
her  pantalets  up,  I  am  almost  ready,  after  all  my  trouble 
in  making  them,  to  take  them  off",  and  make  her  dresses 
longer  and  let  her  stockings  show  ;  but  she  will  look  so 
dowdy  without   them,  and  she   is  not  a  pretty  age." 

In  mourning,  no  lace  or  embroidery  was  placed 
on  children's  pantalets,  they  had  three  deep  tucks 
for  trimming,  or  bands  of  crape.  Fancy  a  little  girl 
in  crape-bordered  pantalets !  In  general,  the  mate- 
ria! was  the  same  as  the  frock,  especially  if  the  frock 
were  cotton.  Sometimes  dark-colored  pantalets  were 
used  for  everyday  wear,  and  white  for  Sunday.  We 
have  a  letter  of  a  tender  grandfather,  Judge  Saint 
George  Tucker,  —  a  step-grandfather  at  that,  —  writ- 
ten in  I  Soy,  telling  of  his  interest  in  the  new  dress  for 
litde  girls,  and  his  eagerness  that  his  young  grand- 
children should  adopt  the  latest  fashion.  His  fine 
face  is  upon  an  earlier  page.  He  wrote  to  his 
daughter  a  masterly  description  of  the  dress  of  the 
child  of  President  Monroe:  — 

"Your  mama  has  refer'd  you  to  me  for  an  account  of 
little  Maria  Muiiroe  who  is^  I  believe,  a  few  months  older 
than  our  darlfng  FanciJea.  She  was  dress'd  in  a  short 
frock  that  reach'd  about  half  way  between  her  knees  and 
ankles,  under  which  she  display'd  a  pair  of  loose  pantaloons, 
wide  enough  for  the  foot  to  pass  through  with  ease,  frilld 
around  with  the  same  stuff  as  her  frock  and  pantaloons.  I 
was  so  pleas'd  with  it  and  so  convinced  you  would  immedi- 
ately adopt  it  for  Fancilea  and  Lisba,  that  I  took  more 
than  ordinary  notice  of  it.  The  little  monkey  did  not  fail 
to  know  the  advancages  of  her  dress.      She  had  a  small 
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Spaniel  dog  with  whom   she  was  continually  engaged   in 
trial  of  skill,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  she 
turned  and  twisted  about  more  than  the  Spaniel." 


1 


The  teachings  of  Rousseau  brought  about  a 
tinctive  boys'  garb  in  France,  and  Marie  An" 
toinette  was  one  of  the  first  to  dress  her  son,  the 
little  dauphin,  in  round  jackets  and  trousers,  instead 
of  the  formal  knee-breeches  and  brocaded  coat  and 
waistcoat  boys  had  hitherto  worn. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  when  little  French  boys 
put  on  trou&ers.  The  WertmuHer  portrait  of  Marie 
Antoinette  with  her  two  children,  now  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Stockholm,  shows  her  walking  in  the 
garden  at  Trianon  with  the  dauphin  —  apparently 
about  five  years  old,  in  trousers  and  jacket  with 
open  ruffled  neck.  The  portrait  by  Madame  k 
Brun  (now  at  Versailles)  shows  the  dauphin  in 
similar  trousers;  this  was  painted  in    1787. 

Old  portraits  and  the  illustrations  of  books  show 
how  quickly  these  notions  spread,  both  in  France 
and  America. 

John  Jay  was  minister  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  his  wife  on  her  return  to  America  must  ha^H 
brought  the  height  of  the  modes  to  eager  NrtP^ 
Yorkers.  It  is  said  that  the  change  in  boys' 
dress  was  one  of  these  fashions.  Her  own  boy  cer- 
tainly wore  trousers,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  portrait 
of  him. 

All  accounts  of  Mrs.  Jay  tell  us  of  a  face  and 
figure  as  queenly  as  Marie  Antoinette's,  and  of  still 
greater  beauty.      Wc  all  know  the  engraving  of  hei 


head  in  straw  hat  tied  down  with  a  kerchief.  I  have 
always  believed  this  engraving  a  wholly  inadequate 
expression  of  her  beauty  and  charm  —  but  when  the 
original  of  this  head  is  seen  in  this  portrait  group  of 
herself  with  her  two  children,  it  will  be  found  even 
less  pleasing  than  the  engraving.  As  a  study  of  cos- 
tume the  picture  is  most  interesting;  as  a  work  of  art 
it  is  valueless.  The  artist  was  Robert  Edge  Pine. 
Peale  says  he  drew  his  heads  from  life,  but  made  no 
study  of  figure.  So  when  he  arranged  his  final  por- 
traits he  might  put  the  head  of  a  f^t  man  on  a  slim 
body,  and  vice  versa.  His  pictures  were  a  total  fail- 
ure—  some  were  even  ridiculous.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  this  portrait  does  not  give  the  face  nor 
the  figure  nor  the  carriage  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Jay. 
1  may  add  that  I  have  never  seen  any  painting  of 
Pine's  that  had  the  slightest  art  value.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  coloring  of  his  portraits  was  fine 
—  but  color  is  of  slight  value  in  a  portrait  com- 
pared to  drawing. 

These  first  trousers  for  boys  were  often  a  gar- 
ment of  frills  ;  they  were  tucked,  embroidered,  and 
even  ruffled;  a  favored  fashion  was  to  draw  them 
in  with  a  puckering-string  at  the  ankle. 

An  excellent  delineation  of  the  dress  of  a  boy  at 
this  time  is  shown  in  the  charming  picture  of  the 
Stoddert  children,  painted  by  Charles  Willson  Peale. 
The  boy's  suit  is  of  nankeen,  and  the  trousers  arc 
Mthered  at  the  ankle  with  drawing-strings  into  a 
trill.  This  painting  gives  a  bit  of  Georgetown 
life,  and  was  doubtless  painted  in  Bostock  House, 
There  is  typical  Potomac  scenery  in  the  background. 
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The  rhree  children  are  Elizabeth,  who  married  Ufv 
Thomas  Ewell ;  the  boy,  Benjamin  Forrest  Stoddert, 
and  the  baby  Harriet.  Their  father  was  Benjamin 
Stoddert,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Naval  Bureau 
in  MaVj  1798,  —  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
This  picture  must  have  been  painted  about  1796. 
The  baby  Harriet  grew  into  a  lovely  girl,  the 
friend  of  Marcia  Burns  Van  Ness,  whose  face  in 
youth  and  in  age  is  given  in  this  book.  In  a  de- 
lightful cosf^ume  of  orange-colored  Canton  crapc^ 
Harriet  Stoddert  so  entranced  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  Legation  that  he  promptly  asked  her  at 
first  sight  to  become  one  of  his  wives.  She  was 
married  in  1812  to  George  Washington  Camp- 
bell of  Tennessee.  He  had  wounded  a  Mr.  Gar- 
den hire  in  a  duel.  The  injured  man  was  carried 
into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stoddert's  grandfather, 
Bostock  House,  and  was  there  carefully  nursed. 
Mr.  Campbell  rode  out  every  day  to  inquire  for 
his  foe,  and  fell  in  love  as  promptly  as  the  Turkish 
minister.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Campbell  became 
minister  to  Russia,  where  his  three  little  children 
died  of  some  infantile  epidemic  at  the  same  time  that 
the  emperor  Alexander  lost  his  only  surviving  child. 
Mutual  sorrow  of  the  distressed  mothers  for  e.ach 
other  led  to  an  Intimacy,  and  the  little  girl  who 
came  to  comfort  the  mourning  American  parents' 
was  named  Liszinka  for  her  imperial  godmother. 
A  portrait  of  Mrs,  Campbell,  painted  in  Russia, 
shows  a  beautiful  but  sad  face,  little  like  the  rosy 
cheeked  baby  in  this -illustration. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

EMPIRE    FASHIONS 

"  I*m  not  denyirC  the  women  are  foolish ;  God  Almighty  made 
*em  to  match  the  men." 

—  "  Adam  Bedc,"  Gkoxcc  Eliot. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 


EMPIRE    FASHIONS 


HE  Empire  was  proclaimed  in  1804; 
but  the  short  waist  which  has  become 
associated  with  that  name  had  been 
already  worn. 

An  affected  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
the  costly  stuffs  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  sim- 
pler materials  popular  for  wear  even  in  full  dress. 
Mantua-makers  adhered  also  to  plain  lines,  and 
less  material  was  used  in  the  rnanufacture  of  gowns. 
The  slcirt  was  short,  reaching  in  meagre,  clinging 
folds  only  to  the  feet,  with  but  slight  flouncing  at 
the  lower  edge.  It  was  stretched  as  tightly  as 
possible  across  the  front  of  the  figure,  sometimes 
held  across  with  whalebones  placed  horizontally. 
Through  the  absence  of  pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
figure  the  dress  was  far  more  conducive  to  health  in 
its  shape  than  in  its  warmth  or  weight. 

The  best-known  name  in  the  history  of  these 
fashions  is  Madame  Recamier.  An  English  lady 
describes  the  dress  she  wore  in  the  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, London,  in  1802.  "  She  appeared  a  I'aftUque, 
her  muslin  dress  clinging  to  her  form  like  the  folds 
of  drapery  on  a  statue,  her  hair  in  a  plait  in  the 
back  and  falling  in  small  ringlets  over  her  face,  and 
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greasy  with  huUe  antique^  a  large  veil  thrown  over 
head."  The  last  sentence  offers  some  amelioration 
for  the  huffe  antique.  We  can  endure  the  leaders  of 
fashion  bare-footed,  witS  rings  on  their  toes,  and  with 

tunics  cut  up  at  the 


side  of  the  skirt  even 
to  the  belt ;  we  can 
forgive  the  absence 
of  chemises;  we  can 
overlook  many  de- 
ficiencies of  decen- 
cy, rather  than  the 
presence  of  huiU 
antique —  it  is  a  lit- 
tle too  classical. 
Since  1  have  known 
of  the  buiie,  I  seem 
to  see  it  greasing 
her  face  from  her 
dripping  ringlets  in 
every  portrait  of  her 

Dolily  Madison  in  Youiti.  r        '^    * 

^  I  encounter. 

I  have  examined  with  much  interest  the  winter 
numbers  of  La  Belle  Assemfflee  and  the  Ln4yi 
Magazine  of  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury^ and  the  chief  emotion  is  that  any  of  our 
grandmothers  survived  those  years,  so  lightly  were 
they  dressed.  In  January,  1807,  the  walking-dresses 
were  of  white  jaconet  muslin  or  cambric,  with  brown 
velvet  or  "  orange-blossom  '*  shoes.  The  hat  was 
of  straw  or  tiger  fur.  Another  favorite  was  a 
"Chinese  robe'    of  India  twill   or  French  dimitjr 
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trimmed  with  a  border  of  tambour,  with  loose  back 
or  scalloped  at  the  bottom.  White  kid  and  rose- 
colored  silk  low  shoes  were  worn,  with  silver  ro- 
settes, and  variegated  sarcenet  silk  "cottage  cloaks  " 
pretended  to  give  warmth.  In  the  spring  pink  mus- 
lin mantles  appeared.  But  in  general  the  neck  and 
portions  of  the  arms  were  left  bare,  even  for  out- 
door wear^  hence  a  scarf  became  a  grateful  adjunct 
to  the  scanty  toilet. 

One  old  lady  tells  me  she  often  went  to  church  in 
winter  in  a  French  cambric  gown,  with  a  shawl  but 
a  yard  square  as  the  only  outdoor  covering.  The 
wife  of  Governor  Joseph  Trumbull  remembered  rid- 
ing from  Middletown,  Connecticut,  to  Berlin  in  an 
open  sleigh  one  bitter  winter's  night»  in  an  organdy 
gown,  low-necked  and  sleevelesSj  her  only  extra 
covering  a  cloth  cape  without  lining.  That  fell 
curse  of  New  England  —  consumption  — was  nour- 
ished and  increased  by  this  scanty  dress.  A  rhyme 
of  the  day  begins  :  — 

*'  Plump  and  rosy  was  my  (ice 
And  graceful  was  my  form ; 
Tilt  fashion  deemed  it  a  disgrace 
To  keep  my  body  wann." 

When  cloth  was  announced  for  gowns  in  1828,  a 
writer  in  the  L.ady's  Magazine  urges  the  readers 
never  to  wear  them  indoors,  as  they  '*  were  not  a 
fireside  costume/' 

All  the  underwear  worn  with  the  scanty  empire 
gowns  was  of  slight  texture,  close  cut,  and  consisted 
of  very  few    pieces.      Especially  with   the  antique 
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models  was  it  necessary  to  abandon  ample  or  thii 
underclothing-      Thus  wrote   a   rhymester   of 
day:  — 

"  Many,  filled  'tis  said  with  pride. 
Have  laid  tlieir  underclothes  psidc  ; 
Sijch  heallhful  dres»s  tbev  do  dispisc. 
And  naught  but  gadzt  and  muslin  prize." 

In  a  letter  dated  February  17,  1812,  Miss  Mo 
wrote  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  who  had  been   Miss 
Patterson  of  Baltimore:  — 


I 


"  I  never  beheld  a  human  form  so  fauldess.  To 
utmost  symmetjy  of  feature  is  added  so  much  vivac 
such  captivating  sweetness  ;  and  her  sylphJc  form  thinlv 
veiled  displays  all  the  graces  of  a  Venus  de  Medici.  She 
appears  particularly  in  a  fine  crepe  robe  of  a  beautiful  azure 
color  interwoven  with  silver^  in  this  attire  she  is  truly 
celoitia],  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  on  anyone  else  w 
she  is  present." 


A  contemporary  description  of  her  dress  at 
marriage  runs  thus:  — 


hH 


"All  the  clothes  worn  by  the  bride  might  have  been  put 
in  my  pocket.  Her  dress  was  of  muslin  richly  embroid- 
ered, of  extremely  fine  texture.  Beneath  her  dress  she 
wore  but  a  single  garment." 

It  was  told  that  this  beautifjl  but  certainly  reck- 
less young  woman,  going  to  the  extreme  of  French 
modes,  wore  no  chemise.  But  this  daring  fashion 
lasted  even  in  Paris  but  a  single  week.  A  certain 
little  demure  scrap  of  mull   used  as  a  tucker  was 


'known  as  a  "  modesty  "  or  a  "modesty  bit"  ;  and  a 
satirical  poem  of  the  day  ran  thus; — - 

"  And  where  their  bosoms  you  do  view 
The  truth  I  do  dcdare',  O  ! 
A  modesty  chey  all  must  have 

If  ne'er  a  smock  ihey  W'Car,  O  !  " 

*he  n:iiniature  of  Madame  Bonaparte  painted  by 
[can    Baptiste  Augustine,  is   one  of   the   least-clad 
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portraits  I  have  ever  seen,  either  French  or  Ameri- 
can. There  Is  so  little  a  waist-portion  to  the  dress, 
so  slight  in  extent,  so  slight  in  weight,  —  merely  a 
tiny  scrap  of  organdy  an  inch  or  so  wide,  and  very 
loosely  applied,  —  not  fixed  on  the  person.  Another 
tapelikc  scrap  hangs  out  from  the  arm  halfway 
down  to  the  elbow,  carrying  out  (if  it  had  a  waisti 
what  might  be  termed  the  line  of  the  belt.  This 
scrap  of  mull  of  Madame  Patterson  Bonaparte 
might  well  be  called  an  immodesty  bit.  She  is 
seated  —  and  apparently  had  to  be;  for  the  moment 
Madame  Bonaparte  stood  up,  that  empire  gown 
would  certainly  fall  to  the  ground*  it  was  half  fallen 
as  she  was  seated. 

The  "chemise  dress»"  well  named,  was  a  favorite 
form  for  day  wear,  and  was  equally  proper  for  evening 
dress.  It  was  shaped  precisely  like  a  sack-chemise, 
and  was  seldom  fuller  than  the  ordinary  French- 
gored  chemise  of  our  present  underwear.  It  was 
also  of  similar  material,  thin  linen  lawn,  or  sheer 
percale,  and  was  no  more  trimmed  at  the  neck  and 
sleeves,  though  the  skirt  might  be  scantily  flounced, 

A  magazine  declared  that  the  "  chemise-dress 
must  be  m.T,de  tight  to  form  of  bosom,  drawn  verv 
low  at  each  corner  of  neck  and  worn  with  crooked 
pearl  slide  to  separate  the  bosom.**  A  very  vulgar- 
looking  accessory  consisted  of  a  golden  net  confining 
the  breast. 

One  of  these  chemise-dresses,  and  not  an  extreme 
one,  is  shown  in  these  pages.  Both  figures  woulci 
appear  to  us  more  properly  garbed  for  bed  ll 
for  the  opera. 


In  the  years  1805-10  a  one-sided  effect  was 
nuch  sought  after  in  dress  as  in  hair-dressing.  In 
me  case  the  top  of  one  boot  only  was  turned  over 
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to  show  a  fur  edging.  With  the  thin  robes 
garter  was  ordered,  a  beribboned  and  buckled  ga 
proving  plainly  that  garters  did  not  blush  unseen, 
but  peeped  out  shyly  —  or  boldly  for  all  we  know  — 
through  a  cloud  of  gauze  or  mull.  A  one-sided, 
irregular  garment  may  be  graceful ;  it  must  not  be  a 
studied  irregularity  ;  it  must  appear  to  be  accideniaL 
The  directions  to  wearers  of  these  modes,  to  hold  a 
certain  corner  of  the  garment  in  one  hand,  to  catch 
the  corner  of  a  scarf  to  the  girdle  by  a  bit  of  the 
fringe  "lightly  yet  firmly,"  all  savor  too  much  of 
strained  effect.  Mantles  and  manteaus  were  all  one- 
sided- These  sentences  are  taken  from  English 
fashion-notes  of  the  year   1S07:  — 

'''In   the  Da.nish  mantle  the  left   arm   is  confined   if 

long  loose  sleeve,  ihe  hack  is   fulled   on  the   right  shoul 
leaving  simply  an   armhole.      The  mantle  on  the  left 
reaches  to  the  bottom  v(  the  dress." 

"  A  Cardinal  is   draped  to  form  a  hood  on  one  side 
hangs    in    loose   drapery    on    the    other.     One    corner 
rounded  off  small  and  must  be  held  in  one  hand.'* 

"French  cloak  of  white  floss  net  fulled  into  a  n: 
band  of  lilack  sarsenet  fashioned  high  on  left  shoulder 
strips  of  sarsenet  and  tassels." 

"  Mantle  of  orange  and  purple  velvet  with  but  one  arm- 
hole,  the  right  side  rounded  down  from  neck  in  a  ItMlg 
point.     Trimmed  all  round  with  spotted  leopard  fur." 

Even  the  skirts  of  gowns  were  of  uneven  le 
on  either  side,  being  very  deep  on  right  side  alw* 
while   the   left  was    made  shorter  either    by 
looped  up  or  slashed  up  very  sharply.     Sometimes 
the  sleeve  of  the  robe  was  opened  up  to  the  arnii 
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to  a  petticoat  being  worn 
under  this  open  tunic,  which,  I  must  say  frankly,  is 
precisely  Jike  the  most  severely  reprehended  dress 
of  one  of  our  modern  spectacular  plays  ;  a  dress 
that  was  finally  discarded  in  deference  to  public 
opinion.  Yet  this  robe  was  worn  calmly  by  our 
discreet  and  proper  great-grandmothers. 

Perhaps  the  wearer  could  not  have  stepped  in  the 
gown  had  it  not  been  thus  slashed-  I  have  seen 
these  robes  brought  out  of  old  trunks  in  staid  New 
England  homes  —  gowns  of  fine  organdie  or  mull, 
scant,  with  a  narrow  tail-like  train  ;  so  low  necked 
that  they  were  indeed  incroyable;  slit  up  at  one 
side  nearly  to  the  waist.  One  was  a  wedding-gown 
of  a  parson^s  wife;  it  was  like  Madame  Bona- 
parte's. A  certain  "  sheath  "  slip  was  worn  under 
this  outer  cobweb — desperately  immodest  attire,  it 
would  seem  to  us  to-day.  Two  of  these  old,  scant, 
narrow-tailed  gowns  were  chosen  last  summer  for 
wear  at  a  fancy-dress  party.  They  were  exquisitely 
fine  and  beautiful.  Though  our  modern  under- 
ejothlng  was  of  course  added  to  the  "sheath  slip," 
and  a  deep  tucker  was  sewn  into  the  neck,  yet  when 
the  evening  came,  and  the  robes  were  put  on,  neither 
young  girl  who  was  to  wear  one  could  make  her 
mind  up  to  appear  thus  clad.  The  gowns  were 
really  far  from  proper  wear,  according  to  our  present 
estimates.  Still,  the  short-waisted  empire  gowns 
could  be  very  charming.  Two  exquisite  portraits 
given  in  this  book  show  the  simple  empire  dress  at 
Us  best;  one  is  of  the  lovely  woman  who  was 
known  in  her  Boston  home  as  "the  beautiful  Mrs. 
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harp,  and   is  painted    as  Saint    Cecilia  in  order 
show  to  advantage  her  perfect  eyes  and  arms. 
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dress  still  exists.  It  is  of  finest  white  maJl,  or 
India  muslin,  and  is  edged  with  a  band  of  gold 
embroidery  ;  it  is  buttoned  on  the  sleeve  with  gold 
buttons. 

The  second  portrait  shows  an  equally  graceful 
figure  standing  hy  a  harp.  This  is  the  beautiful 
Eliza  Ridgely^  who  married  John  Kidgely,  who  was 
not  related  to  her ;  the  ancestor  of  each  came  to 
Maryland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  unknown  to 
the  other.  This  portrait  is  deemed  Sully's  master- 
piece. It  hangs  in  the  great  hall  at  Hampton, 
the  Ridgely  mansion-house  in  Baltimore  County, 
Maryland,' 

One  graceful  ornament  was  just  being  revived 
into  popularity  in  1820;  I  mean  the  ferronniere,  or 
band  around  the  head,  from  which  depended  a  jewel 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Pearls  and  rubies 
were  favorite  stones.  A  well-known  portrait  of  the 
wife  of  President  Ty!er  has  this  ferronniere.  It  gives 
to  every  countenance  a  curiously  submissive  look,  as 
if  the  jewel  were  hung  on  a  slave.  It  was  originally 
an  Oriental  fashion,  but  had  been  most  popular  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ferronniere 
was  generally  a  fine  gold  Venetian  chain,  but  might 
be  made  of  velvet  ribbon,  of  silken  cord,  of  strings 
of  beads,  or  tiny  vines  of  artificial  flowers. 
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portraits,   old   letters,   and    old  gar- 
ments I    these    bring   us    very   close    to 


those  who  have  been  gone  for  centuries. 
Here  is  the  modest,  girlish  wardrobe  of 
Caria  Robbins  ;  the  outfit  made  for  her 
when  she  went  from  her  country  home  to  visit  in 
the  growing  city  of  New  York.  It  was  in  1812,  a 
five  or  six  days'  journey  by  coach.  It  might  be 
a  day  shorter  if,one  went  to  Providence  by  coach 
and  then  by  boat  on  the  Sound.  1  have  a  diary 
kept  during  a  trip  made  from  New  York  to  New- 
port on  a  passenger  sloop,  by  a  great-grandfather 
and  his  family,  in    1780.     It  took  eight  days. 

Caria  —  I  like  to  say  her  pretty  name  —  was  the 
youngest  girl  in  the  family  of  Stephen  and  Abigail 
Robbins  of  West  Lexington,  that  pleasant  and  his- 
toric old  Massachusetts  town.  She  was  born  in 
1794,  and  was  therefore  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
she  made  this  visit.  The  wardrobe  which  she  had 
for  her  journey  has  been  wonderfully  preserved.  She 
[never  married,  and  of  course  we  fancy  there  was 
a  romance  and  a  reason  for  her  single  life.  There 
certainly  was  in  her  youth  a  favored  lover.  I  like 
ito  think  that  the  romance  was  connected  with  this 
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over   eighty    years    o'djl 
but    she   will    never  be 
remembered  as  a  feebl 
withered    old    woma 
she    lives    in     cheerful 
pretty  girlhood  t'oreve; 
through    the  power 
her     salmon-pink     ai 
sea-green  finery. 

Here  is  a  charming 
ittle  scant  tamboured 
India  musliuj  labelled  in 
her  own  hand-writing, 
"  The  Dress  I  made  to 
walk  down  Broadway 
This,  like  all  the 
thin  mull  and  nuislin 
gowns  of  the  day,  is  too 
poorly  represented  by 
photography  to  be  worth 
reproducing. 

Here,  on  this  page. 
Is  one  of  her  simple  gowns  that  she  carried  to  New 
York,  with  hat  and  slippers  that  matched.  The 
dress  is  salmon-pink  lutestring,  a  favorite  color  and 
favorite  stuff"  of  the  day.  The  hat  is  sea-green  silk 
edged  with  blond-lace  and  trimmed  with  salmon- 
pink  and  white  ribbons.     The  white  silk  stockings 


Gown.  Hat,  and  Slippers  worn  by 
Caria  Robbins. 
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and  mitts,  and  a  charming  salmon-pink  gauze  shawl, 

with  a  stamped  blaclc  and  white  border,  have  been 
kept  always  with  the  dress.     The  little  flat  slippers 
are  sajlmon-pink  kid.    They  were  bought  in  Boston, 
"  Near     the    Old 
South    Meeting 
House."      A  tiny 
label  says,  "  Rips 
mended  Gratis." 

Another  page 
bears  the  sea-green 
silk  spencer  that 
was  worn  with  the 
silk  gown  and  hat. 
Another  spencer 
for  morning  wearis 
ofbrown  and  white 
cotton  chintz.  The 
spencer  may  be 
called  the  charac- 
teristic garment  of 
this  quarter  of  a 
century.  Every  fashion-bulletin  from  the  year  1800 
to  1830  has  a  reference  to  spencers.  Here  is  one 
fashion-note  for  the  year  1803  :^ 

"Spencers  are  worn  both  for  walking  and  carriage  dress. 
Levantines,  spotted  silks,  and  striped  lutestrings  are  the 
favorite  materials.  The  trimming  is  always  satin.  The 
Augusta  spencer  is  one  of  the  prctdest  dress  spencers. 
The  waisl  is  finished  with  tabs  cut  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
In  velvet  spencers,  blacky  purple,  and  bottle  green  are  favor- 
ite colors.     The   velvet  is  cut  byas.      Perkale   dresses  are 


Plum-colored  Kid  ViHs  worn  by  Hfs. 
Robbirs. 


The  Persian 
spencer  was  much 
recommended  and 
was  termed  com- 
mendable because 
it  "  demands  a 
correct  neatness  of 
the  robe  with  which 
it  is  worn,  as  well 
as  a  delicate  and 
chaste  attention  to 
the  decoration  of 
the  foot  and  leg/* 
As  the  spencer  was 
always  cut  short 
at  the  waist,  I  can- 
not  understand 
why  it  had  any- 
special  trend  upon 
the  dress  of  the 
foot  and  leg.  Nor 
should  1  think 
neatness  special!  y 
indispensable  to 
this  Persian  form 
of  garment. 

I  copy  in  this  chapter  two  fashion-plates  from 
Ackermanti  s  Repository  for  February,  1816.  These 
seem  to  me  very  elegant  dresses,  "  quite  the  jant,'^ 


r 


catton 
a  spencer  of  dark  mulberry  \ 
termed  a  "  half-sleeve  "  of  puffed 
balls  which  are  du- 
plicated in  the  trim- 
ming on  the  edge  of 
the  petticoat, on  the 
bonnet,  and  in  the 
shoe-knots.  The 
great  whitesatinand 
swan's-down  muff 
is  cal  led  a  Roxburgh 
muif.  Half-sleeves 
or  epaulettes  were 
worn  with  many  of 
these  spencers. 
White  velvet  spen- 
cers trimmed  with 
swan's-down  were 
elegant  indeed. 
Purple  and  orange 
was  a  favorite  com- 
bination of  color  in 
spencers;  with  this, 
coral  ornaments, 
writes  one  fashion- 
monger. 

The  spencer  has  an    interesting    origin.   '  It  was 

originally  a  man's  coat,  a  short,  scant  top-coat,  not*'* 

so  long  as  the  wearer's  body-coat,  and  often  sleev'^^* 

less;  a  very  skimpy,  pinched  garment,  invented, '^^*'" 

Lord    Spencer    at  about  the  same  time  tha*'^^'^^   '^7 


Swan's-cJown  Stole      Brought  from  Russia 
in   1800. 
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Sandwich  invented  a  form  of  food  which  would  be 
nourishing  and  could  be  eaten  quickly  and  conven- 
iently while  he  was  at  the  gambling- table. 
English  rhyme  ran:  — 

"  Two  noble  lords,  whom  if  I  quote 
Some  folks  might  call  mc  sinner. 
The  one  invented  hali  a  coat. 
The  other  half  a  dinner. 

•*  The  p)an  was  good,  as  some  will  say. 
And  fined  to  console  one. 
Because  in  this  poor  starving  day 
Few  can  aftbrd  a  whole  one." 

Lord  Spencer  made  a  bet  with  Sir  Edward  Chet- 
wynd  that  he  could  set  a  fashion  which  would  be 
adopted  as  a  ruling  mode  within  six  months.  This 
should  be  a  form  of  dress  wholly  meaningless  and 
unnecessary.  Spencer  called  for  a  pair  of  shearSj  cut 
off  the  entire  tails  of  the  long  coat  he  was  wearing, 
put  on  the  unhemmed,  unfinished  garment,  and  went 
out  for  a  stroll.  He  was  a  handsome,  dashing  man  ; 
and  in  three  days  several  young  men  were  seen  in 
the  streets  wearing  similar  "  spencers,"  In  two 
weeks  all  London  was  wearing  the  garment ;  and  In 
two  months  all  England,  men,  women,  and  children; 
and  in  scarcely  less  time  all  America. 

EngHsh  people  have  ever  had  a  fancy  for  short 

jackets,  and  the  longing  was  not  wholly  filled  after 

^e  loss  of  the  beloved  jerkin  and  doublet,  until  we 

'  the  spencer.     Since  the  day  of  the  spencer,  men 

not  been  able  to  carry  out  that  notion,  unless 

*-"er  coat  may  be  given  as  a  half-fulfilment* 
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Women  have  had  zouaves,  and  Spanish  jackets,  and 
Eton  coats,  and  boleros,  and  various  short  spencer- 
like  garments. 

This  bet  must  have  taken  place  in  1792,  for  there 
is  a  caricature  of  Earl  Spencer  by  Gillray,  published 
in  May,  1792, 
in  which  the 
earl  wears  a  blue 
spencer;  below 
which  show  the 
tails  of  a  red 
coat  with  brass 
buttons, 

Theclimaxof 
interestin  Amer- 
ican life  in  the 
year  1824  was 
the  visit  of  La- 
fayette in  his 
old  age  to  the 
scene  of  his  ca- 
reer of  seiiti- 
ment  and  love 
ofliberty  in  early 
life.  I  have  told 
in  another  chap- 


Walktng  Costumes  wtlh  Muffs  and  Spencers, 


ter  of  the. romantic  affection  and  hero-worship  which 
all  Americans  held  for  him.  The  garments  which 
he  wore  on^  this  memorable  visit  may  fitly  close  this 
record  of  the  masculine  dress  of  t^vo  centuries. 
Blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  rather  wide  nan- 
keen trousers  are  well  depicted  in   his   portrait  by 
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Professor  Morse  of  telegraph  fame^    the  dress 
wore  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Bunki 
Hill   Monument,  when   Daniel   Webster  delivei 
his  memorabiB  oration.     The  dress  worn  by 
Webster  at  this  great  occasion   has  been  preserv* 
in  her  portrait  (reproduced  facing  this  page).     In  jl 

she  wears   a   pcarl-j 
silk  hat  and  gown, 
costume  is  not  only  m 
but  thoroughly  el 
and   in    the   full    heiL 
not    only    of    the    b( 
American,  but   the 
French    fashions    wlu< 
succeeded     the     em) 
modes.      The  hat  is 
shape  known  as  the  R( 
tauration.     No  elegai 
of  the  Champs  Elysi 
wore  a  more  distinctly? 
hat    than   this    of    Mrs. 
Webster's.     A  younger 
woman  might  haveaddcd 
an  ostrich  plume  to 
bow    o(  ribboHt  buti 
would  be  in  no  better  style.     This  costume  may 
fitly  as  that  of  Lafayette  for  men),  close  the  st 
of  women's  gowns  of  two  centuries. 

As  I  turn  from  one  picture  to  another  in  th( 
volumes  they  speak  with  clearer  voice  than  do 
printed    pages,    telline    many    and    varied    stoi 
They  remind  me  of  mends  who   have  shared  vM 


Embroidered  Linen  and  L^qs 
Capes. 
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me  the  ownership  of  cherished  family  portraits ; 
they  speak  of  thoughtful  helpets  who  have  gathered 
far  and  wide  for  me;  they  tell  of  happy  journeys  to 
see  the  portraits,  the  clogs,  the  spencers;  to  read 
old  diaries,  old  letters,  old  news ;  they  lead  me  along 
pleasant  ways  by  New  England  roads  and  lanes  to 
old  New  England  homes. 

There  is  written  "between  the  lines"  of  these 
pages  The  Romance  of  Old  Clothes.  Memory  and 
sentiment  give  to  many  of  the  pictures  both  an 
aesthetic  and  a  spiritual  value.  What  harmless 
jealousies,  what  gentle  vanities,  what  modest  hopes 
linger  in  the  folds  of  these  pictured  garments  !  They 
have  other  threads  than  that  warp  and  woof  which 
makes  them  silk  or  homespun.  I  recall  the  old  dim 
garret  and  the  rarely  opened  hair  trunks  and  cedar 
chests  where  1  found  many  of  them.  These  yel- 
lowed mull  baby  dresses  and  linen  shirtSj  what  heart- 
aches do  they  figure,  for  they  are  unworn  !  But  they 
cannot  touch  the  tenderest  depth  of  sympathy,  as  do 
these  faded  red  morocco  shoes ;  for  these  are  worn 
to  shabbiness  with  the  many  Httle  pattering  foot- 
steps that  ran  eagerly  and  trustingly  after  the  young 
mother,  but  suddenly  followed  her  no  more.  And 
here  is  the  bride's  bonnet-veil;  home  worked,  it 
hung  long  and  narrow,  giving  glimpses  of  her  blush- 
ing face  as  she  walked  proudly  up  the  aisle  of  the 
old  church  on  the  coming-out  Sunday.  The  veil 
was  the  frailest  thing  in  her  bridal  outfit,  but  it  has 
outlasted  her  substantial  dress. 

Here  is  the  boy's  first  suit  of  '  boughten  "  cloth^ 
which    he    had   when   he   went   to   college.      This 
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suit   and  the  standin 


g 


iron  candlestand  with  lonj 
iss,  that  were 


handled  6re-shovel  and  tongs,  that  were  forged 
him  by  the  village  blacksmith,  were  the  chiet  glori 
of  his  outfit.  The  cut  and  make  of  the  garments 
show  that  Miss  Polly  Patten^  the  town  tailores^H 
fashioned  them,  and  upon  the  same  principles  th^B 
the  smith  used  in  making  the  candlestand>  broad 
at  the  base,  with  legs  well  spread,  the  arms  firmly 
fastened  and  standing  out  squarely  —  made  in  every 
part  to  last  forever;  both  have  done  so.  Here 
is  the  satin  court-suit  which  the  boy  wore  in  London 
when  he  was  grown  middle-aged,  and  full  of  cares 
and  dignities^  The  silk  is  faded,  the  tinsel  is  rusted, 
but  his  elderly  sister  at  home  on  the  farm  is  proud 
to  keep  it.  Here  is  the  cloak  of  the  younger 
brother;  he  went  to  college,  full  of  eager  ambi- 
tions, when  the  red  leaves  turned  in  autumn.  He 
was  drowned  through  heedless  skating  on  the  first 
thin  November  ice.  His  mother  folded  this  cloak, 
and  pinned  an  old  sheet  around  it,  and  marked  It 
"John's  Last  Cloak."  You  can  feel  a  pang  in  your 
heart  for  her,  though  she  joined  her  boy  fifty  years 
ago,  and  perhaps  understands  at  last  why  a  life  so 
needful,  so  noble,  and,  above  all,  so  full  of  the  simple 
joy  of  existing,  was  ended  so  early^  ^H 

Old  letters  and  old  garments  bring  us  in  clos^* 
touch  with  the  past;  there  is  in  them  a  lingering 
presence,  a  very  essence  of  life.  Here  the  hand 
pressed  that  held  the  pen  ;  here  it  lingered  in  dainty 
stitches.  The  very  substance  of  these  garments, 
spun  and  woven  ere  cheating  makeshifts  were  known, 
seems  true  and  good.     These  rich   brocades,  thi 
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bits  of  cherished  laces,  tell  of  the  gathered  ecE-nHiney 
or  petty  legacy  sent  across  seas  to  France  tor  hrida' 
finery ;  these  India  muslins  speak  of  the  home 
garden's  tribute  of  sage  or  the  wildwood*s  unwillini; 
yield  of  ginseng,  which  journeyed  on  a  venture  ro 
far  Cathay  under  the  judgment  of  the  suj^eroargo, 
that  obsolete  officer  who  was  in  old-time  trade  whar 
might  be  termed  a  commercial  neighbor.  And 
some  are  homespun.  There  still  clings  ro  the  tirni 
all-wool  stuff,  unfaded  hand-stamped  calico,  the 
lustrous  homespun  linen,  something  of  the  vimiity 
of  the  enduring  women  who  raised  the  wooK  the 
cotton,  the  flax,  even  the  silk ;  who  prepared  each 
for  the  wheel  by  many  exhausting  labors  ;  who  spun 
the  yarn  and  thread,  and  wove  the  warp  and  woot ; 
who  bleached  and  dyed ;  who  cut  and  sewed  these 
ancient  garments.  All  these  honest  stuffs,  with  their 
quaint  rashionings,  render  them  a  true  expression  of 
old-time  life ;  and  their  impalpable  and  finer  beauty 
through  sentiment  puts  me  truly  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  my  forbears. 
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Boanp(,   24a,   a77^  469,  567,  568,  toj, 

604,  605,  607,  669. 
Boorif,  Uiiniel,  693. 
Bool-breecTiea,  gj, 
Boot-hose,  33. 

Bools,  47,  6a,  373  ft  ifq..  376  tt tfq. 
BooHops,37&. 
Bardc,  Andrinv,  189. 
Bosom  txXtk.  499. 
Ekiaomwnrlh,  Rev.  Mr.,  134  ti  leq. 
Botjdino<l,  Mrs.  Eliu,  546. 

Buwdiii.li,  Mrij.,  doll  drt-ssed  like.  664. 
Htiwtloifi^  Qiit.    [iTD^,  aoG,  ag[,   40a, 

4CS,  4J4,  454. 
Huwiltiln,  Mi'i.  ]iimi;^,  758. 
tJmnlnin,  jUirlniil  nl  a,  171,  iigf7,  198. 
bintnf,  LliiTu  S(jiiiiif,Hi-,  524,  571J,  75'3. 
yoyl^iiun,  llr.  XiL'Imi.is.  ^2, 
iirin.-L!li'ls,  7SI,  7J,  74n. 
[*riii'l(jard,   ^-\>.^s,    Wlllffvrn.  tliristeniTig 

lilankct    lit.  3B1  ;    i-lirisleninij    stiiri 

flihl   mills  ■](,  305,  3tfi. 
tiradsin't'l,  (kiv.  Simupi,  14.  140. 
ttr«isi-krjois,497' 


Bmcfaea,  or  first  planters,  31 ;  of  \'aii 
Dyck  dress,  47;  of  a|>pirenijc^  65; 
otchildreTi,  311,  313^  buckskin,;^, 
409;  riding,  404,  406  tt  u^..  440. 
767  ft  itq. 

Briijal  bocnci  And  hiii.  ^jj,  G34,  635. 
Biamlield.  £dwaFd,43'3,  _ 

Broocb,  3 13.  ^ 

Brown,  cx>!or.  west  of.  4. 
Browne.  Sit  Annliony,  4^. 
Browne,   Maty  Burn&t,  300,  4&4, 

466. 
Brou-ne,  Williuii,  300,  406,  465,  46^ 
Brunswick^,  ^as. 
Bru»fis  lace,  545.  547^ 
Buclcinghani,  Duchess  of,  lafi,  378. 
Bucking;hiitn,  Duke  of,  35.  ^33,  234 

■rj^.  454." 
BiiLkies,  M9-343.  380.  381, 
Bulf-«}at.  163,  164.  68t!,09O. 
Rijifbnls,  736,  737, 
Burnffl,  Gov,  William,  393.  400, 
Buskins,  374,  375. 
Butterfteld,  Miss  Jane,  673,,  $76. 
Butloas,.  163,  I6g',  19I,  i^,  i^^,  40^, 

410,  ^a, 
BuiTonholcs,  19a,  403,  404,  405,  410. 
Byng,  AdmiFal,  451. 
Byrd,  Betly  Carter,  466,  467. 
Byrd,  Evtbjyn,  463.  464,  498,  4^ 
Bjicl,  WlLliaai,237.  338. 


1 

\ 
1 


Ciba,  see  Cabas. 

Cabal.  iSg, 

CiLbas,  5QI. 

Cnbcll,  Mary,  a<i4.  301;. 

{.■^biill,  Wplliam,  3B0,  ^Sl. 

C.vdogan  Inufi,  56a,  t'a4,  753. 

C^d^valadcr,   Gen,   John,   portrail  of, 

487. 
Cilasli,  579  tl  !e,f. 
Cali-n^oiis,  6iy.  77a. 
CnlJL'Q,  Forslackings,  3.3,  for  CriniiriiTigi^ 

7  lb  I  732^ 
Clillks,  367. 
Onibrn;,  jii  \\iniej-,  7^4  et  teq. 
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Campaign  wig,  337,  338. 

Campane  lace,  549. 

Campion,  Miss,  376,  384. 

Capes,  93.  804. 

Caps,  65,  ai7  et  seq.,  303,  309,  346.  470, 

501.  535.  563.  579.  669.  709. 
Capuchin,  365  et  seq„  473. 
Cardinal,  365  et  seq..  473. 
Carew,  Bamfylde  Moore,  aas,  394. 
Caroline,  Queen,  665. 
Carroll,  Mrs.,  sacquc  of,  384;  slippers 

of,  385. 
Carter,  Robert,  312,  339. 
Carteret,  Lady.  471. 
Cary,  Lucius,  Lord  Falkland,  36,  37, 

203. 
C»slcet  girls,  99. 
C:issock,  31;    evolution  of  word,  163, 

ij^etseq.,  185,  186,  190,  191. 
Castlemaine,  Lady,  56S. 
Castor  hat,  413. 
Cathcart,  Lady,  ciicd,  475,  530. 
Cathedral  beard,  356. 
Caul.  305,  536,  541. 
Caushets,  316. 
Cavalier  dress,  34,  35,  51. 
Caxon,  341. 

Cecil,  Thomas,  239,  330. 
Cecil.  William,  618. 
Champlin, '"  Peggy,"  510,  710. 
Chantilly  lace,  78,  554.  555,  556. 
Chnperon,  246,  347. 
Charles  1, 199;  children  of,  279  et  ieq.  ; 

inbnt  dress  of,  311 ;  beard  of,  354; 

boots  of,  378;  ear-ring  of,  454  :  his 

play  with  children,  659, 
Charles  IL  dress  of,  185  et  seq.,  379, 

380,  311.  335,  354,  378,  463. 
Chartres.  Duchess  de.  556. 
Cbauncey.  President,  330, 
Chemise  dress,  774,  788, 789. 
Child.  Tom,  70. 
Children,  wear  of,  164,  345,  366.    ^/so 

Chapter  X. 
Chimney  head-dress,  535. 
Chin-clout,  305. 
Chinese  robe.  764. 


Ch  opines,  366.  367. 

Chrismal,  301. 

Chrisom,  301. 

Christening  blanket,  301. 

Christian  Glass  for  Christian  Women, 

17,  18. 
Church,  hats  worn  in,  23a. 
Churchill's  hats,  573. 
Ciffer,  248. 
City  flat-cap,  217. 
Claiborne,  Col.,  701. 
Clarendon.  Earl  of,  303. 
Clark,    Mrs.    Kalherine.    57,    70.    71, 

539- 
Clergy,  dress  of,  415  et  seq. 
Cleveland.  Duchess  o(.  652. 
C'eves.  Anne  of,  241. 
Clifford.  I.^dy  Anne.  108. 
Clinton,  Mrs.  DeWili,  521. 
Cloak.  47,  234,  257  ft  seq..  606  et  seq. 
Clogs,  363,  364,  365,  370. 
Coale,  Mary  Abby  Willing,  527. 
Coale,  Mrs.  Samuel  Stringer.  5_ii. 
CoaUscultle  bonnet,  596.  603, 
Coat.  163.  176.  178,  275.    .iho  Chapter 

V,  405  et  seq. 
Coatee.  407.  702. 
Coating,  311. 
Coat-skirts,  407,  408. 
Cockades,  699  et  seq..  746  et  seq. 
Cocked  hats,  413  et  seq.,  692. 
Coddington,  William,  210, 
Coffin.  Thomas  Aston,  dress  of.  288. 
Coif,  219,  248,  537. 
Coleman,  Lydia,  292  et  seq. 
Collars,  of  steel.  316. 
Collins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac,  wedding 

attire  of,  645. 
Combs,  516.  528,  638. 
Comforter,  253. 
Comfortier,  589. 
Coming  out  bride,  631. 
■  Commode,  478.  541  ft  seq. 
Conversation  chair,  408. 
Convicts,  in  Maryland.  109. 
Coosaponakasee,  130  et  seq, 
Coppet,  meaning  of,  56, 
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Cofiley.  ihc  tninily  pomait,  a9<S  tt 
i£^,  ;  m  liuJy,  m&z  tt  ttf.  ;  drcssi  a(, 
■485. 

Cordes,  Ellinor.  dress  of.  aSS. 

Cornbury.  Lord,  aoj,  400.  544,  545, 

CaTa«l|  loi. 

Corseis.  s«c  Slays, 

Corslet,  68s,  687. 

Coslrells,  B16. 

Collage  bnnnftl.  576. 

Cottage  clci3,kv,  785, 

CoHan,  John,  4a,  67,  329.  417. 

Cojrtenay,  EdWJird,  175. 

Cox.  Mns.,  ponrrtit  of.  524. 

Cravat,  004.  aog,  sii. 

Cromwtfl].  ElisalMCli,  113. 

Cromwiell,  Oliver,  drtsg  o(,  3*,  35,  303, 
1*34,  ^f>,  »77.  S*^ 

Cfuas-clDth,  aos.  ao6,  537. 538. 

Cfytf  of  iandm.  *|6.  500. 

Cues,  7QI. 

Cuffs,  S3,  aos,  30a.  303. 

Ciiiiii&a,  6S3. 

t;iiiM,  687. 

CuinbeTland,  Gari  of,  334, 
CuHi  wiirlis,  55a. 
Ciirwen,  Ciipl.  Gcorye,  307,  650. 
Curwcn,  Juilgc.  clioat  uf.  057.  agfl. 
Custia,  Ndlliti.ponrail  of,  734. 
Cusiis,  Martha,  4**.  475.  5'i^ 
Culler,  Man.as.seh,  39I,  468,  491. 
Cui-papcr  pait<inis,  670. 
Cutworlt,  537, 

Djlmey,  Rev.  J,  P,.  316, 

Ualntahoy,  339, 

IJjtfta.  Jutlyt^  muff  (jl.  45J, 

Daughters  of  Li!ii-i1y,  717. 

Dauphin.  iln-.aiiil,  778. 

ilaupliint^s,  at*, 

IJ.ivi^nparl,  |uhn,  brarcl  nf,  354, 

]Je  tJji'iiViik',  fiov,,  3ja. 

Di-e,  Ur.  Jiifin,  3T(i.  357.  358. 

Dl-  Langt,  Mrs,  Jiiuob,  rlrrss  of,  100. 

Dt'liiiiy.  Mrs.,  470  it  it^,.  47a,  4B9,  55,0, 

Ue  rEnclobi.  NiiiuiJ,  B4, 


J 


*>4.  sjj, 


Ocatoii,  Mh.  Isabel,  laTentor  a! 

woirks,  j6tj. 
De  Ptfyitor,  AbjAham,  398. 
Dc  Pt^ysr>:r.  Catalina.  (unti^ral  of,  65B.' 
De  Peysier.  Cotnrlia,  wedding  aljppcn 

and  gown,  3B4,  636,  63:^ 
Derby.  Mrs.  Kicbarii  C.  790,  791,  79a. 
Devonahin?.  Eatl  of.  166,  J75. 
Dibdm,  Charles,  3<i9. 
Digby.,  Kujielm,  ^8,  ^4,. 
Dimiiy,  474. 

Dix,  UiirulttcH  Lynde.  474, 
DqIJ£,  605  tl  My,,  66^ 
Domino,  a^S,  658, 
CVoiniouse  cjip,.  485, 
Douljktl,  jQ,  ^1:,  89,  90.  91,  93,  163,  164 

Dou^!;is,   i^ines.  X35.  333,  ^^k 

DoW-,  ijiircnio,  73.8,  760. 
Ilaw,  Peggy.  75S.  760. 
Downing,    Miiry,    It-tier   of, 

538. 
Drawvn,  3a,  766.  77a  ei  jry. 
Drcssing^ovi'ii,  430. 
Ureuings,  537  r/  uf, 
DrQiEs,  lot,  159^ 
Drowicrs,  loi. 
Dryden,  J0I1T1,  183, 
Duane-,  Mrt.  jaiiies,  548, 
Du  Eldrry,  M^damt,  503, 
Du  Boys,  4, 

Duch6,  EsCher,  ste  Esther  Dndlit  HilL 
Duche»,  368. 

Diirhess  of  Vorlt,  her  shoe,  386. 
Dudley.  Sfary.  308. 
Dudlev,  Sir  Robert.  a5,  37. 
Iiud;..  II. 
Dnifels,  17B. 
Ifuhieof  V<Lirk,  aSo,  3S3. 
Dulte  ol  York's  nighit:ap.575.  ^w. 
Dunkiirds,  fiiiL 
L>iili:h.  ilruss  of,  women,  100  rt  si^.l 

iratlt  ill  benver,  324 1!  st^. 
l>iilh][l,  Mrs.,  516. 
Duilon,  'SltoniaS.  enr-ring'  of,  4^ 
Duy^kinclt.  Kv^^n.  540. 
Earle,  HraAmus,  90,  91^  94. 
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Etr-rings,  453  et  stq. 

Ear-rose,  458.  * 

Ear-strings,  457,  458. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  aos;  bas-relief  of, 
41& 

Eifigeen,  405. 

Effigies.  83. 

Elbow-rufflea,  477,  see  Engageants. 

Eliot,  John,  339,  331.  354. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  31  el  ieq.;  sumptu- 
ary laws  of,  64,  65,  66;  seizure  of 
garments,  64  \  wardrobe  of,  89,  339, 
^o;  &ins  of,  124;  giovc  &vor  of, 
334 ;  childish  dress  of,  308 ;  buslcins 
o'>  375  i  scandal  about,  430;  night- 
gown of,  431;  her  night-coife,  433, 

434- 
Elizabeth,  Princess.  380,  381. 
Ellery,  Mrs.  Abraham  Redwood,  558, 
EUlicott,  Andrew,  347. 
Elbworth,  Ohver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  740. 
Ellwood,  Thomas,  333,  333, 509. 
Embroidery,  471.  558  et  teq. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  childish  dress 

of,  318,  319. 
Empire  bshions,  625,  783  et  seq. 
Endicott,  John,  5,  300,  355. 
Engageants,  477,  478. 
English  antick,  181. 
Equipages.  102. 
Erskine,  Mrs,,  595,  563. 
Eschelles,  85. 
Essex.  Earl  of,  378. 
Etuis,  107. 
Eugenic  caps,  233. 
European  Afagatine ,  673,  673. 
Evelyn,  John,  183, 185.  199.  376. 
Extravagance  of  Americans,  733,  734, 

735.  736. 

Fairbx,  Lord,  38. 
Falbalas,  see  Furt>elows. 
Falding.  179.  360. 
Falhng  band,  199,  see  Band. 
Falling  whisk,  see  Whisk. 
Faneuil,  Peter,  366. 
Fanfreluches,  481. 


Fans,  134,  149  et  seq,,  494,  495,  627, 

Fanshawe,  Gen.,  38. 

Fascinators,  353. 

Fashion  babies,  663  et  sei/. 

Fashion  magazines,  671  et  seq. 

Fashion-plates,  673. 

Fayerweather,  Thomas,  an. 

Feathers,  233,  557,  568,  627,  628. 

Feather-top  wigs,  342. 

Federalists,  77a 

Feke,  Robert.  433  et  seq. 

Fenno,  Eliza,  531. 

Ferronnifire,  79a,  793. 

Fiennes,  Celia,  364. 

Ficnncs.  Col.  Nathaniel,  690. 

Filemot,  4.  360. 

Fillets.  56a.  563. 

Fithian.  Philip,  363,  300,  730. 

Flanders  babies,  668. 

Flanders  lace,  545.  547,  644. 

Flat-cap,  317  et  seq. 

Fleming,  William,  396, 

Flowers,  wear  of.  498  el  seq.,  71a. 

Flucker,  Mrs.   Judith    IJuwdoin,   490, 

491. 
Fly-coat,  418. 
Fly-fringe,  155,  481, 
Flying-gown,  488. 
Fontange.  541  et  seq. 
Foot-cloth.  618. 
Foot-mantle,  616,  617. 
Forepart.  90. 
Foster,  Eleanor,  380. 
Foulding,  color.  179,  360. 
Four-penny-spot  lace.  54(1. 
Fox,  Charles  Jiimos,  muff  of,  450. 
Fox,  (leorge,  83,  181,  183,  360,  600, 
Fox,  Margaret.  601. 
Franklin.  Benjamin.  362.  287,  735.  745. 
Franklin,  Deborah,  262. 
Franks,  Rebecca,  669.  709. 
Freeman,  Enoch,  his  son's  wigs,  345. 
French  children,  dress  of,  330, 778. 
French  fall  shoes,  384. 
French  hood,  see  Hood, 
Fringes,  378,  388. 
Frobisher,  Martin,  164,  175,  198. 


H                                ^^^^V         Index             ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^B               Frog^,  rg  1,40.5. 

^^^^^^H 

^M               Fronllet,  53B. 

Hair  jewelry,  &fi6.                           ^^^^^^M 

^m             Frcsls.  367. 

Hiiir                                                  ^^^^^^1 

^H               Fry.  EtiEabeCh,  ^99,  60D,  6ai,  636. 

Hair-painliTUg,  6^6.                         ^^^^^^H 

^1                Fuller,  Thomas,  at^  f^  J^^. 

Hilr-povt'der.  3^4.  335,                 ^^^^^^| 

^H              Funeral  supplies,  651. 

Hilll                                    13^              .^''^i                                         ^^^^^^^1 

^H                Furbelows,  349,  480. 

Iltigii,  aif3.                             ^^^^^^1 

^M              Furs.wilii  jcMelleil  lifilS'l:iings,73;  trade 

Hall,  John,  140  et  i^f.                   ^^^^^H 

^M                     in.  225,  c'  T?^.  ,■  for  rnuffs,  45a. 

HaII,  Richard,  346,  ^49.  35a,                  ^^^H 

Halil,  Ssrah,  394.                                        ^^^H 

^M              Garden  hedd-dffrss,  556. 

Hiiinmer-ciil  beard,  353,  355.                ^^^| 

^^^^       Gnrtera,  33,  175,  »9,  4cB. 

Hdmpden,  (ohn.  203.                           ^^^M 

^^^H     Gates.  Gen.  K<;iratiu,  709. 

Hampsron,  Sarah.  ^3.                             ^^^H 

^^^^V      Gankie^,  414. 

Hancock,  foliTi,  dress  of,  796,                ^^^H 

^V             Gatiie,  249.  :^)97. 5S°>  3^t  ^'-r'?-,  715, 7id. 

Hancock,  Mrs.  John,  467.  714.  715,              1 

^^^^       GftJ/fnttini  A/iL^ituHt,  674. 

Hanging  sieeve,  169,  375  </  ifif,;  aS6        j 

^^^^L     Georgia  1,  184,  ^S. 

seg.                                                    ^^^H 

^^^^B      Gcofgc  Il,6x>, 6ai. 

Hangman,  clodies  glveTk  lo,  a30L          ^^^| 

^^^^^        Gitibes,  Henry,  274,  ^75. 

HarrisoTi,  Col.,  43  e/  sefj.                        ^^^^k 

^H                Gibbcs,  Margace'I,  374.  275.  aBj. 

Harvard  lindergradualH,  dress  af,  74^^^^ 

^1              Gibbcs.  KobiTl,  374,  275. 

J£f.                                                     ^^^ 

^m                Gilmoc,  Mt5.  Roberi.  563. 

H^lbanils,   68,   133    ^/  f'^, :     331,  ajj^^l 

H                Girafe,  &  la,  528. 

g/  se^n                                                      ^^^B 

^H              Girdks,  469. 

Hatohinente.  650,  651.                                    1 

^1                 GI(!tigaTi:v  liahjt.  635,  &a6^ 

Haia.  of  firs!  colonists,  33'.    Cavalitfr^^^H 

H               GIdvm,  47,   150,  151,  st34,  SOI,  655  et 

3S,  47,  333  et  ley.;  of  women,  fi^^^| 

H                    Iff:  7B9>  760- 

,                                                    ]^^| 

H              Glove-tifhiens,  501. 

Hcdd-^bandii,  53;£F.                              ^^^| 

H                GojTering,  198. 

Hi;ad-^loihcs,  535.                              ^^^H 

H                  Golop-slioes,  366. 

Head  rail,  339.  535.                     ^^^^^^M 

V                 Gorget,  205,  ao6,  687, 6B9. 

Heart  breaJciiiri,  507,  308.             ^^^^^^| 

^k                Gr^in,  colurs.  ?B, 

H«el«.  Scarlet,  a6,  379.                ^^^^^^| 

^1                GralE,  R^cSel,  531. 

HdiDrrnpium,  159.                         ^^^^^^^ 

^1                Qral2,  Rtflwcca,  531. 

Hdiiii.^t'),  6ae.                          ^^^^^1 

^M              Green,  color.  13,  114,  601. 

Hc-nrictu  Maria,  279.                  ^^^^^H 

^^^^^        Greene.  Nalhrtniel,  317. 

H^>nry,  Patrick,  335,  69S,              ^^^^^^^| 

^^^K      Greenlenf.  Mrs.  James,  563. 

Henry  Vn.  173.  3S^  43'.  535.  65O'      ^^| 

^^^0      Gregorian  wig,  339. 

Hermann,  .Augustine,  114  H  j^,         ^^^^ 

^f               GrellH.  SIcpUen,  667. 

Hermann,  Lady,  tii,  113,                      ^^^M 

H                 Grev-jCle,  Fulke,  175,  9^3.  219. 

Hesseliiis,  Caroline,  56S.                        ^^^H 

H               Gridelin.  36a 

Hes&eliiis.  Charlotte,  425,  560,  561,      ^^^| 

H                 Griffiith,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  563. 

Heyward,  Mrs.  [atnes  H,,  639,              ^^^H 

^P              Grogmni,  40a. 

Hibbins,  Anne,  go,                                  ^^^H 

^K                 Guards,  93,  94.  172. 

Hill,  Esther  tJuchg,  587,  795,  707.        ^^^| 

^^L             GuiUilord.  Lord,  94.  312,  313,  430, 

Hiring  of  dress,  239  e/  itq.                  ^^^H 

^^^k            Guipure  laee,  547. 

Hivr^,  223.                                                  ^^^H 

^^M            Gypsy  bannet,  jyti , 

Hoar,  Ur,  Leonard,  46^               ^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^"               Index              ^^^^^        817        ^^1 

^^rloffraan.  Matilda,  530,  531. 

lEard,  Ralph,  319,  483  ei  itij,                    ^^^^^^H 

Hogirih.  William,  40.  398, 

Isard,  Mrs.  Ralph,  j,%^  el  ng,                   ^^^^^H 

Hcilland,  l'i]griiiis  in,  31-61. 

^^^^^^H 

Holme,    Randli;.  -83  et  itq,,  103,   164, 

Jack-boDls,  374,  377,  379.                           ^^^^^^H 

176.  1*3.  356.  396- 

^^^^^H 

Holmts,  Oliver  Wt'nJclJ,  317,  337,  338, 

Jn^ges,  169,  [73.                                                    ^^H 

Hotyoke,  i)r.  bldwaid,  413,  417.  +37. 

James  1 ,  330,  939,  378,  383,  354.  378,                  ^^^1 

Homnpurs,  694- 

JtUDcs  U,  children  of,  538,  ^44.                      ^^H 

Hootts,  57,  6a,  63,  151,  239  el  tc^,,  250, 

Juy,  Mrs.  John  and  ctiildren,  73a,  767,    ^^^^^B 

^3fi.  4&9.  538.  &oa.  &03,  ^5' 

779'                                                    ^^^^H 

Hookers.  <)13. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  3.93,  730^  770.             ^^^^^^^| 

HooJc5  and  eyes,  163. 193^ 

jerkiin.  31. 163, 164  tt  se^..  ij$.                 ^^^^^H 

Hoop  coats,  489. 

](f\vels,  m   rn(;n's  drcs^,  33,  35,  36:    of             ^^^| 

^m  Hoops,  2S4,  473  el  seg.,  606,  609,  631, 

Dnitcti  womi^a,  io6i  of  Indians,  137             ^^^H 

■        7°9' 

ttif^.,  i.miiation,7i6,7i7.                          ^^^| 

^■Hopkmson,  Francis,  389,  724, 

Jimps,  316,                                                 ^^^^^^1 

^VHopkiiUOTi,   \taiy,  see  M&rjr  Hupkjii' 

^^^^^^^B 

^f       son  Morgan. 

Jocky  coat,  404,  711,                               ^^^^^H 

H-opfcii^soti,  ThoiTiRa,  342. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth  Russell,  736.              ^^^^^^H 

Horn  head -dress,  535. 

Johnson,  Fmacis,  5a  efseg.                  ^^^^^H 

Horry,  Mr&.  Drinici,  482. 

Johnson,  George,  54  ■ft  ref.                   ^^^^^H 

Horsehair  hais,  573, 

Johnson,  Hcnrietia,  431  et seq,                         ^^^| 

Hoirsem^n's  coaI,  407. 

Johnson,  Sir   Nailianiel.  his  t>^rir&il,            ^^H 

HoTsc  paitcru,  370. 

^^1 

Hose,  31,  ys,  33. 

Johnson.  Thomasine.  her   character,            ^^^| 

Howiird,  Lady  Catherine,  88. 

53  cS  i^if.:  her  druss,  53  tt  stif.                    ^^H 

^^  Huilibras.  40,  351,  35a,  353. 

Jones,  Mrs.  .''tnne,  708.                                 ^^^^^^H 

^^/imdi  ftu  Rtdii'tvki.  68,  343.  344. 

Jcncs,  John  P.iul,  699,  700.                      ^^^^^^H 

^BHud»Bn  Bay  Fur  Compapy.  337, 

Josephs,  ^33.  624.                                        ^^^^^^^H 

^K Hunting-shirt,  693  tt  seq. 

Joyce,  Cornel,  37.                                       ^^^^^^^H 

^BHiiniLngTon,  Gen.,  quai«d.  ^•att. 

Jumps,  176.  316.                                          ^^^^^H 

^vHuniington,  Rachel,  quoted.  ^. 

Jupe,  176,  316,677.                                     ^^^^^^1 

^VHurd,  Niithaniel,  437. 

Jupon,  176,316,                                           ,^^^^^^^H 

^1  Hurly-burlifs,  4tii. 

Justc-au-corps,  690.                                 ^^^^^^H 

^1  Hutchinson.  Gov..  405  tt  $eq. 

Jusijcci,  6aGv                                                   ^^^^^^^1 

^P  Hutchinson,  John,  39  et  seq..  43. 

^^^^^1 

^K  Huit^hinson,  Lucy.  3^. 

Kempe,  William,  166,  334,  335.               ^^^^^^H 

H 

Kendal  green,  360.                                       ^^^^^^^H 

^K  Inaugiifiiiion  liall,  739. 

Kennedy.  Lady,  519.                                   ^^^^^^H 

H^  Indian  go^ttii.  434  tt  !tq. 

Kerchief,  577      /f^.                                 ^^^^^H 

H  Indians,  f^ns  pf.  [33:  dress  of,  126  tt 

ECevcnhuelltr,  413,414,  693.                       ^^^^^^^^ 

H         teg.,  144  ''  'C'^-p  695  '<*  ^'f-.'  hir 

Kiilniipped  servntit^,  I09.                            ^^^^^^^| 

^L        trade  with,  335  el  seg.  -  shoes  af. 

KirLcbridie,  Jonathan,  dress  of,  6la  tt    ^^^^^H 

■        d*?- 

sri}.,  769,  769.                                                     ^^^1 

B  Tndispcnsa.bli;.  599. 

Kirfle.  90,  !3o8,  285.                                      ^^^^^H 

H    Ipswich,  [ife  in,  146  et  ittj. 

Kil-cat  portraits,  426,                                  ^^^^^^^| 

H    iTvilig,  Washitigton,  104,  106,530.531. 

Kilchen-gaiden  headKiresa,  556.             ^^^^^H 

Knop-bucleles,  408,  767, 

Knetler,.  Sir  Godfrey,.  543, 

Knights,  f^arab,  quoted,  loS. 

tCnn  wa)5tcioHt5  and  breecStcs. 4 1 1 ,  4IZ. 

Know,  469,  497,539.540. 

Knox.  Mr*.Geii.,.heaiJ-dTesi. erf. 519,714, 

Li^yclle,  Matquia  de,  769,  Boj. 

IjO  Mfeangfrre,  572,  6Sq, 

Lappets,  545,  5^,  552,  6a^ 

Latimer,  Archbishop,  67. 

Lattice-cap,  536,  537. 

Lavinia  hal,  573. 577. 

Leading- airings,  3S3  et  stf. 

Leather,  149.  373  etag. 

I^e.  Jeremiah,  413,413 

Lei.',  Tliotiias,  cir-rose  of,  458. 

Lpffingwpil.  Adolphus,  766, 

Ijf^IEe.  Col.  Willi^ifti,  177,  i8i. 

laggings.  6iJ5,  696,  697, 

Leghorn  hats,  572.  573,  5,76.644. 

Leiues-tei,  Ea/l  a!f,  38, 

LeLgb,  JoanDS,  420. 

L«mhal,  William.  203. 

Leonard,  the  Queen 'f^  coi^cur ,  561. 

Levcre!!.  Gov.,  gloves  of,  151, 

l^^vereil.  Doiuthy,  gown  of.  63a. 

Levite,  473,  475,  47&,  677. 

LewiJ,  JotiTi,  CaI.,  995. 

Lilburn?,  John,  173. 

Lincoln  green,  a6o. 

Liiie  Paperi,  241. 

Ualc,  Lady  Altec,  469. 

Livingslflni:',  Gertrnrte  S.,  loa. 

LivingMone,  William,  vtiraes  of,  63^. 

L.co-mask5.  315. 

Lrhtips,  191,  Hjq, 

Love-hnod,  loE,  ia+a. 
Lcjvcil,  John,  438. 

I.IJVL'-lOukf   iSi, 

Lustring,  1^8. 
LiiiL-ftirin^j,  474,  7^&. 
Lvndc.  BenjaTnin,  337.  465 
LyndhiinI,  Lord,  089, 

NT-icaroTiF.  711. 
.\raiMrum  head,  jifi,  gao. 
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Madisor,  Dolly.  515.  316.  758, 7S4, 7 
'    ^TainlenCn,  Madame  de,  244,  345, 

NSsnchc,  3S7. 

Nfatirfillion,  [66,  1&7. 

Nt^AJgaiill,  Hon,  Peur.  400,  ^34, 4^! 

\!Anic3u,  147,  968. 

Mantelef,  a68. 

Manila,  268. 

Mamie.  367. 

Manilla -maker.  36S. 

Marcasiice,  717. 

Maria  Theresa,  th«  Iniiitita,  9A4. 

Marie  Antoineiie.  slio«  of,  3^6 ;  hea^ 
dress  E>l, 463,511, 344;  lace&  of,  5,54; 
CTTibcoEdeiies  oF^  55S  fi*  f/;..  hair 
dresser  of,.  561 :  djildrtn  of,  777. 

Marlborough,  Duch'eu  of,  463.  I 

Marry-mulT,  305.  I 

Marsh.Tli,  Mary,  539.  * 

Mary  Qimen  a(  Scots,  Iftce  kA^  78;  pft 
of,  330:  head-dress  of.  143;  needli^ 
worlc  of.  383 ;  hair-drtfising  of.  507. 

Ma}y>  Pfiitcess.  j8o,  aSi. 

Mary  Tudo.r.  385, 

Marvland.  cunditions  in,  107. 

Masks.  isS''-"?-r3^5<  31^-503 

Ma^aachustrlta  Bay  Company.  aE  ffjv^> 

MiWH-rs,  Mrs,  Sybilla.  (traw  {wients  of, 

S70- 
MA[hi;r,  Cotton,  4a.  330,  331,  332. 417. 
Mather.  InfiTasf,  506. 
McCoinb^  Mrs.  Alesander,  515. 
Mechlin  lare.  545,  547,  643. 
MeiTioniies.  612. 
Mer-ciiry  cap,  J5I. 
McfVfi Ileuses,  dress  of,  590. 
MtfSL-hianza,  706.  707. 
MelL-a]f^Bt'lse>\sir,i,w  Work  of, 570. 571 
MiEiionei  lacf.  550. 
Milly,  color,  a6t. 
^T!^lmion,  Madame  de,  245. 
Mitiers.  30a,  303.  304. 
Mitis,  3CS7,  799. 
Mob,s^5,  550. 
^TQCcasjna,  387,  3BS,  69^ 
Moijlio-stofie,  717. 
Modr-'sly-bit,  787. 
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Molly  hoods,  353. 

Monmouth  cap,  no,  319  etseq, 

Monroe,  James,  770,  771. 

Monroe,  Mrs,  Junes,  747, 771. 

Monroe,  Maria,  panUloons  of,  777, 778. 

Montero-cap,  331-333. 

Montgomery,  Gov.,  465. 

Moose-coal,  178. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  697. 

Morgan,  Dr.  John,  415,  734,  735. 

Moi^n,  Mary  Hopkinson,  587,  589, 

658.  7^.  735- 
Morris,  Lewis,  545. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Robert,  519,  557,  740. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  175,  335. 
Mourning  dress,  358;  Chapter  XXVI, 

748.  777. 
Mourning-rings,  655. 
Muckinder,  383. 
Mufls,  155,  405,  447  et  stq.,  502,  575, 

801. 
Muffin-cap,  318. 

Muttdus  Muliibris,  157,  433,  477. 
Murray,  James,  347,  348. 
Murry,  360. 

Musgrovc,  Mary,  \y>ttseq. 
Musk,  59. 
Mustache,  47. 
Mustaches,  308. 

Nankeen,  318,769. 

Neatness  of  American  women,  733, 734. 

Neckatee,  267. 

Neck-cloth,  205. 

Negligee,  369,  416,  474,  63s,  718. 

Nets,  559. 

New  Netherland,  dress  in.  100  et  seq. 

Nicholson,  Mrs,  Josi'ph  HopjUT,  735. 

Nightcaps.  433,  545,  552,  640,  653. 

Nightgown,  404,  429  et  seq,,  469,  641, 

653.  740- 
Nightrail,  63.  431,  433,  433. 
Night-shirt,  431. 
Nithsdalc,   Earl  of,  romance  of,  353, 

353 ;  hood,  253,  353. 
Nollekens,  quoted,  313. 
Nubias,  353. 


Oglethorpe,  131. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  376,  3S3. 

Orange  blossoms,  643. 

Orange  butter,  512. 

Orchard,  Sir  Thomas,  179, 181. 

Orrasby,  Walter,  534,  535, 749. 

Ormsby,  Mrs.  Walter,  524,  525. 

OmatHS  Muliebris  Anglicunus,  87, 143. 

Ome,  Rebecca,  503. 

Ouche,  463. 

Oxford  gown,  741. 

Paddy,  Elizabeth,  portrait  of,  79. 
Padishal.  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  71  et  seg., 

373.  275.  377.  315- 
Padusoy,  638. 
Paillasse,  570. 
Paine,  Thomas.  746. 
Paine,  Timothy,  348, 
Pair  of  perukes,  506, 507,  509,  539, 
Pair  of  pockets,  585,  587. 
Palm,  301,  303, 303. 
Paltock,  163. 
Panes,  17a. 
Panier,  473,  490. 
Pantagraph,  749. 
Pantalets,  766  el  seq.,  775, 
Pantaloons,  767  et  seq.,  775. 
Pantinis,  665. 
Pantofles.  374,  376. 
Paper  dolls,  669, 
Papous  coats,  178. 
Papyrotamia,  671. 
Parasols,  638, 644. 
Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  muff  of,  450. 
Partlet.  173,  174,  ao8. 
PastoH  IMtffs,  376. 
Patlanlear,  see  Pet-en-l'air. 
Pattens,  362,  363,  364,  365,  368,  3O9. 
Patterson-Bonaparte,    Elizabeth,   786, 

787,  788. 
Pauldrons,  688,689. 
Pauper's  badge,  118  et  seq. 
Peak,  356. 
Pearls,  639,  640. 
Pelerine,  367  et  seq. 
Pelisse,  369. 
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Pendants  ^^•' 
Pennache,  557,556. 

Pi^nn^  HannahCallowhlli.  040,  044,  60a. 
Pfnii,  William,  34a,  343,  602. 
Peppcrell.SiTWiJIinm,  363,489, 492, 63 1. 
PepyS,  Samuei,  ctlRd,  94,  96.  135,  iS6. 

248.  325,  33^,  340.  434. 449,  5^9.  SW, 

568,  630, 
J'ei'sUtt  tTiod«,  185. 
ppt.-eD-rair,  355. 
Pt1ticonl,  104,  105,  106,  113,  II4,  153, 

154.  477,  6*5. 
Petticoal-b  re  etches,  183. 
Phitipse,  Mary,  540. 
PhiiaTnoi,  a6o. 

Phlps.  Sir  Wilthim.  fsS.  433, 
PInsionotracp,  749. 
Pick-a-dL'vant  be^inl.  336. 
Pickadil])'.  ao6.  307, 
Pierrot,  739,  740. 
Pigtail  rtig,  336,  340,  69a. 
Pillinii,  5+8.  615.  oifi. 
Pinchbeck,  jSi. 
Piochin^,  17a,  173,  306,  604. 
PipckiK^y,  Eliza  Lucias,  4S0,  4S7, 
Pincurl!le,  314. 
Pincu&hioiis  105. 
Pitikmg,  188,  231,  481. 
Pinner,  313  */  ir^.,  545.  604. 
Pins,  lack  of.  715. 
Plque^d'eviiiil  beard,  356. 
Placfcei,  SB6. 

Ph'^oifsmes.  51 1,  513,  514,  515.  531. 
]'oc;ihanias,  68.  laa  et Sfi/.,  201. 
PockcC-glass,  589. 
I'dckfl  horips.  ^Ey. 
['okkfis.  105,  j'Ja,  4'j>j.  5B5  t! ^fif. 
Poinls,(j2,  ifv),  174,.  173. 
IViki?,  590. 

Pokt-tionuPl,  576,  603. 
Poking  Miel(5,  icjB, 
Prilijili  cjiiqiiL'IlL-,  i;^8, 
P'lliill  t:Jijjlk,  756. 
PotisS  flv-iTip.57h, 
Pii^ijiii-SL',  473  f/  if.y.,  ^^15, 
Poruandcr,  ao, 


Pomatum.  335,  ^la. 
PacApadour,  MAdpLtne  de,  461,  ^a\ 
Psmfvidoii''  roll,  311. 
Porther,  Mrs.,  3&4,  565, 
Poritir.  Endymion,  37,  233,  659. 
Portland,  Duch'TS-s  01.470. 
Portsmouth,  Duch&&»  af,  1B4. 
[\>l-lficc,  307.  3q3. 
Potoso-a-5inniarc,  lOO,  104^ 

Poticllf  5gO. 

Four,  415. 557.  739- 

Piiultiiru  nci;k-cltkl}i,  669. 

Powder,  for  hRir.  314.  335,  512. TOX*^ 

Powhatan,  habit  of,  laS. 

rr^dntaillrSr  4B0. 

■'  Prprty  Mall "  Vitlicrs.  278, 979, 659. 

Prince,  Dr.,  muffaf,  447. 

Pritthard,  Mrs.  Francis.  113, 

PcussLitn  douks,  61a. 

l^ice,  afio. 

Pudding,  313  tlteq, 

PuddJAg-Cfavai.  755. 

PuCTmugs,  1^9. 

Pug  hood,  953. 

Pttllonee^,  477. 

Pumps,  381. 

PuTnpktn  hood,  353. 

Purl.  549. 

Purple,  tolor.  366,  ijBfj,  $91 

Pur*e,  469,  990. 

Pyin,  ]ohD.  dress  of,  la^, 

PyneUepn,  William,  aoo,  3481, 

Quail-pipe,  51a, 

Qnafctrs,    laj,  igi,  244,  a6o,  343,  367, 

S3«h   557.  579.   &45.  &^1     Chaplti 

Qiiei.-riBbL'rry.  Duchcjs  of.  dn-ss  o(,  ^"Si 

■573- 
Qnt^L-n's  KiglitC.\[i,  552,^ 
Quiliod  armor,  690. 

Oniliirc;,  153.  i=,4,  jcv),  310, 
Qjirnjv,  Edmund,  ;55i. 
Quincy,  John-.  274,  ^76, 

ftidJnlcj,  5pe  Rebalo. 
R^i,  6^.431. 
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Rtiin  cinth  nap,  lor. 

Raclcrow,  364,                                                        ^^1 

Raldgh.  Sir  Waltuc,  so  e(  tttf.,   al,  Af, 

Roculo,  a(>4.                                                 ^^^^^^1 

455- 

Rogers.  Abigail  Bromfieldi  575.           ^^^^^H 

RamilliK  cock,  413,  693, 

Rolt,  17a,  512,          514, 530.                  ^^^^^1 

Rajnil}ica  wig,  335. 336.  340,  65a. 

Ropes,  PriscLtIa  Webb,  541,                   ^^^^^H 

Ramsay,  Atlaji,  426, 

Rnquelaure,  263  '^^<^^..  404,                  ^^^^^H 

Randolph,  Mfadani,  we-dding  Fine ry  of, 

Roram  lials,  57B,  579.                               ^^^^^H 

643. 

RouleK&s.  34.3.                                        ^^^^^B 

RanelAgh  Mob,  55a, 

Rounci-cord  cap,  501,                          ^^^^^| 

Kavetiel,  Daniel,  dress  of,  1388^ 

Roundliead,  use  of  ward,  38;  liistoij          ^^| 

RawdotL,  Afl  anna  duke,  35,  ab. 

oE  word,  39.                                                      ^^H 

Rawson,  Rebecca.  74.  75. 505. 

Rouih,  Maicha,  603,  604.                             ^^| 

Rawson,  Susnnn^h,  53S. 

Rowlandsonii,  144.                                               ^^^| 

Raye  hood$,  040. 

Rudd,  Mrs.    Mary  Caroline,  4B3,  ^7^          ^^| 

Rayl,  see  Rail. 

676,  677,  67a,  679^                                           ^H 

Rebalo,  zoi. 

Ruffs,  56,  6;,  63,  175,  197,  697,                           ^^^k 

Rek:aiiiier,  Madame,  583,7^4. 

Riisset,  coIdt.  4.                                                  ^^^| 

Red*?nipiioner.  dress  of,  99.  loq.  no. 

Kulledge,  John.  339.                             ^^^^^^| 

Remjck,  Cluristiiin.  3^. 

Rutter.  patiy,  666.                                     ^^^^H 

Republkans,  770, 

^^^^H 

B    Reticule,  59a 

Sack.  s<?c  Sacque.                                  ^^^^^^| 

H    RhingTuvH,  183. 

Sacquc,  473  et  teq,                                    ^^^^^^H 

H   Ribbon,  use  of,  6a,  S3,  180  et  if^.,  414 

Sad'colac^,  4,  37;   list  of,  27-38.            ^^^^^^H 

H             f/  Ktf. 

Safeguard,  617  et  it^.                           ^^^^^^| 

H    Richard  I!,  beard  of,  353. 

Saint  MemLn,  P,  B.  J,  F.  de,  456,  457i^^^^^| 

H    Richbtill,  Thomas,  hia  Matdrobe,  ^aS. 

523,  ;a8^  749  et  se^.                                        ^H 

H     Richmand,  Duclinss  of,  184. 

Saint  Siinon,  541,  54a,                                         ^^H 

1    Rickeiis,  Capi.,  379. 

iialionstall,  Gurdon,  334.                                ^^H 

B    Ridgely.  C,  letter  to.  474,  475. 

gallonsta.]!,  Sir  Ricb4Td,  104,  690,                  ^^H 

H    Ridgely,  Mrs.  John,  tier  partrail,  79a; 

Samare,  93,  100-104.                                       ^^H 

M         793' 

Saivyer,  RicliiUd,  166,  375.                      ^^^^H 

H    Ridicule,  see  ReMcule. 

Scallop,  309.                                           ^^^^^H 

H    Rlding-breeij'hes,  404. 

Scarlet,  aiB,  360  iCseq.                          ^^^^^^| 

H     RIding-habilS,  &3l,  £34,  625. 

Sudan-cTiair,  461,  463.                                 ^^H 

H    Riding-hats,  575.  625. 

Sedgwick,  Mrs.  TJitodore  S..  ?8a.         ^^^^B 

H    Riding-booda,    247,    250   ei  se^..   603, 

Selden,  John,  303.                                      ^^^^^^| 

H       631. 

Seton,  Mary,  391.                                ^^^^^| 

H    Riding-pem'coal,  619. 

Sctiing-s  ticks,  198.                                    ^^^^B 

H     Riding-trousers,  625,  6a6. 

S^vlgn>£^,  Madame  de,  506.  507,  50B.                   ^H 

H    Riedeael,  Baroness,  36a,  713. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  diair>'  of,  349  tl  >e<f.:            ^H 

H    RighU  and  lefts  in  shoes.  7^6. 

cloak  of,  25E-,  on  hanging  sleeves,            ^H 

^1    Rigolettes,  25^. 

a86;    on   wigs,  331,    33a,  366,  376,           ^^H 

^1    Robbins,  Cana,  797  ^^  if^. 

469,  631,  650.                                           ^^B 

^P    Robin,  Abb6.  468,  519,  633. 

SewalJ^  Mrs.  SleptlcU,  655.                         ^^^^H 

H   Robings,  4SJ,  4S1 

Slisbbnrcjon,  347.                                    J^^^^^| 

H    Robinson.  Lydia,  300. 

Shadow,  lor,  305,  9o6.                              ^^^^^^| 

H*  Rocket,  SZ&3. 

Shagreen,  4O4.                                            ^^^^^^| 
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Shaken,  cl'ialt  of,  241,  352.  257,  363. 

61a :  bonnets,  579. 
Shakespere,  Wiili^im,  poftr&it  of,  453, 

455.  457- 

&h&a.lh'ilfp,  791. 

Sbell  builons.  410, 

Sherrup-stockings,  3  a, 

Shippen.  Edtvfifd,  O06. 

ShiTts,  303  et  i^q. 

Shoe-rosth,  ao.  47,  376,  378. 

Shoes,  31  tt  stq.,  149,  184. 176,  iftji,  501. 

Shoe-slrings,  37B,  379^  38a,  383,  770, 

Short  gowll^  605. 

SimpEc  Cobbler  of  Agawanj.  145. 

Skellon,  241. 

Skllts.764.765, 

Skimiring-dish  ha.t,  fioa. 

Slaitimerkin,  473,477. 

sup-shoes,  376. 

Slashes,  46.  47,  61.  ar.  84.  S5,  17a.  173. 

379.  790.  791- 
Shier.  Dr.  Wiiliani.^sj. 
Slat  siinbonnels,  ^79, 
SJeeves,  46,  47,  ^t,  Si,  Sa,  84,  8^,  93, 

9S.  101.  t04,  113,  147,  t^S,   169,  1B6, 

190.  191.  369,  J75.  549. 
Sliders,  375. 

Slippers.  175,  374. 375, 37^.  7^,  799- 
SIjimLocs,  37*. 
Smith,  the  imfor,  qi,  179. 
Sriiilb,  Mrs.  Abtgail  Adama,  575,  57a, 

737- 
Sneal  hood,  24.8. 
SoldLers,  drcsa  of.  259,  a6o. 
Soliiairc.  41^,  415, 
yamer^fl,  Erir]  i>t,  454,  455. 
Sut'-uteed  FtActvt-.  10&,  lo.j, 
Soultliimpton,  Ivirl  0I.  175,  356,  453, 
yijiiihgiite,  Eliz/i,  sfe  E.  ti.  Buwnt-*. 
ypothr-liiMnd,  J53,  355. 
Spsnii-'ls,  18^^-"     7"     T 
SfiJirliiiMk,  Alr4jji*hti,  gnwn    of,  G36, 

SrwnccTS,  79g  fl  seq, 
S|iikt.--(ii.'nrd|  356^ 
i^prih^'L'it.Culitima,  seuGuIiieLni:LPenr. 
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Stae],  Madame  de,  563,  1 

SlaniEhel  red,  aCt. 

SUn ding-band.  aoi. 

Sinreh,  198^  et  sf-/,.  356,  357, 

Slavlups.  3J4.  375,  37b. 

Sliilute-caps,  319. 

Stays,  3t&,  4SB,  49a  el  seg,,  721,  jag, 

Sleepte- crow  lis.  68. 

Steeple  head-dress,  535. 

Steinklrk,  911  ft  u-if. 

StsioMfytM,  Comelmi.  33a,  334. 

Siewart.  Mrs.  W;iltcr,  589, 740. 

SUItrllo  lieard,  353,  355, 

Siirling.  Lord,  736. 

Siirrup-hosc.  3a,  183, 

Stoi:king&,  105,  114,  116.  407,  419,  413, 

767. 
Stoddard,  ^t^s,  Simeon,  75,  76. 
Stodderl  children^  767^  779,  ■^o. 
ScgIc:,  aci. 

Stoniiidier,  5S,  5S,  469,  488, 
StDugl'iloii,  William,  ac9,  358. 
Stranbrd,  Lord,  aa^- 
S trap-cap,  501. 
Strawlierry  girl,  446. 
Straw  coats.  571, 
Strew  bats,  569  e/  w^. 
Strips,  904. 

Strcmg-waiers-tioiile,  s^ 
StniK.  198. 
Stuart,  l^jidy  Arabella,  169. 
Stubb«s,  Philip,  account  of,  13  tl  itf^    J 

33.  B4;  quote«5.93.94.  156.  1ST.  i*4     ' 

167,  168,  198,  230.  a3i.  843,  ajS,  Si* 

413.433.508-617. 
Sciiceoiiig  ihLT  hair,  517. 

Siibsi:riplion  hut,  aig, 

Sii^f^r-loaf  fjcani,  35=;. 

SumpniHry  hiws,  54,  &i  tf  tff.,6yl.  6y- 

^uriljtinnt-lt  316,  5,79,  s^,  S8*- 

Suini;iy  btujklc  wig,  330. 

Supi-re;irgo,  flfii. 

Supportable,  199,  901. 

5urcoa(,  191. 

Sunouts,  633, 

Suspenders,  605. 

Susslx,  L^dy,  qtiDied,  58S. 
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Swaddling^lothes,  311. 

Swallow-tail  beard,  355. 

Sweatland,  William,  bill  of,  91, 99, 104, 

Sweet-bag,  588, 653. 

Swift,  Detin,  340. 

Sword-knoi,  403. 

Symonds,  Rebekah,  140  tt  stf.,  495, 

Tabby,  638. 

Tags.  85. 

Tail-combs,  516,  538. 

Tailors,  restrictions  upon,  63;  shops  of, 

95 ;  tricks  of,  95 ;  charges  of,  91,  93, 

114, 115,  116. 
Talematongue,  512. 
Tambour-work,  560  tt  seq. 
Tassels,  377, 383. 
Tasses,  687,  688. 
Tassets,  688, 689. 
Taylor,  George,  456-457- 
Taylor,  John,  the  water  poet,  305,  353, 

357. 433.  538. 
Teach,  Thomas,  764. 
^Temple,  Lady,  390,  391,  491, 493. 
Ten  Broeck,  Katherine,  386. 
Thorns  for  pins,  715. 
Thunder  and  lightning  coat,  407. 
Tiers,  sleeved,  314. 
Tie-wig,  693. 

Tiltotson,  Archbishop,  339. 
Tippet.  545. 
Tiring -sleeves,  171. 
Titus  head,  533,  751. 
Tobacco,  values  in,  107, 108, 
Tobine,  474. 

Tompson,  Benjamin,  i,  9. 
Tongs,  418,  764,  765. 
Top-boois,  383. 
TJtwt  and  Country,  674  et  seq. 
T^appan'd  Maiden,  109,  no. 
TV/tf  of  KnowUdgt,  303. 
Treen,  4,  360, 
7>««a,  340,  369. 
Trollopee,  473,  6o6> 
Trolly  lace,  550,  352. 
Trooping-scarf,  307,  403,  690, 
Trousers,  418,  619,  703. 763. 


Troutbeck  hats,  578. 

Trumbull,  Faith,  363,  363. 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Joseph,  785. 

Tub-preacher,  135, 603. 

Tucker,  315,  545. 

Tucker,  Dr.  Josiah,  muff  of,  450. 

Tucker,  St  George,  quoted,  774, 775. 

Tulle,  559. 

Tuly,  a6i. 

Tunic,  191. 

Turban-pins,  79a. 

Turbans,  440  it  itq„  563. 

Turner,  Mrs.  Anne,  130, 199. 

Turrete,  168. 

Umbrella,  506. 
Underclothing,  785  et  stq. 
Unella,  369. 

Uniforms,  359,  a6o,  363,  696,  697. 
Uriings  lace,  560. 

Valenciennes  lace,  547,  555. 

Vallency  wig,  339. 

Vambraces,  688. 

Van  Cortlandt  twins,  286. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  335. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adrlaen,  337,  338. 

Vandum,  353. 

Van  Dyck,  45  tt  stq.,  180, 199. 

Vandyke,  369,  76a 

Van  Ness,  Mrs.,  780. 

Veils,  67,  641  tt  seq.,  650  tt  seq.,  658, 

659,  710. 
Venice  point,  64,  547. 
Venture,  86,  87. 
Verney,  Ralph,  letters  to,  73;   wig  of, 

334;  mourning  of,  653,  653. 
Vest,  186,  187. 
Virago-sleeve,  83,  84  et  stq. 
Vizard,  155,  601 ;  see  Mask. 
Vos,  Cornelia  de,  wardrobe  of,  104. 

Waistcoat,  104, 178,  409  tt  seq. 
Waldo,  Daniel,  339. 
Waldo,  Faith,  353, 
Waldo,  Rebecca,  554,  555. 
Waller,  Sir  William,  37, 47,  354. 
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7^9. 7y-  755. 746- 
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WiiCl<i.-iiii  macles.,  461,  ^74,  476,  490. 
Wsyn^,  (jcn.  Anthony,  1)99. 
W<:iLili«r-skin,  617. 
Wtbsit;r,  Mrs.  JJaniel,  804. 
Wrddc^biiin,  Ak'SiiiLndcr.  450. 
WuildmE  coar.  633.  635, 
WptWing  gloves.  150,  151. 
Wedding  gown,  64I. 
Wedding  veil,  637.  63^,  641.  64». 
Wreka,  George,  33ft 
Wc^llingtan,  Duke  of,  769. 
Wellin^on  hat,  693. 
Wclsltcd.  Rev.  Willtam.  341, 
Wells,  yo,  167,  16S,  494. 
Wesley,  John,  334. 
Wcstphaling,  Hcrben,  35s, 
Whamots,  481. 
Whiskers,  70* 

Whisks,  63,  76, 77,  I48,  14^,  607. 
Whiidil,  Ann.  606.  607. 
Whiieheld,  Rev.  Dr.,  335,  400,  401.  468. 
Widow'^  dri^&j,  70,  043,  243,  64^.  6$i, 
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Witiuw's  peak,  ^43. 
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Willoiighby,  Mrs.  ^mh,  wardratie  of, 

114. 
Wilson,  John.  309. 
Wimple,  90,  173,  307,  aoS. 
Win-co-pipe,  509. 
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Wing^.  &3,  90,  167,  168. 
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By  the  Same  Author 

SUN-DIALS   AND   ROSES   OF 
YESTERDAY 

Garden  Delisrhts  which  ate  here  6isplaYed  in  Very  Truth 
and  are  moreover  r^arded  as  Emblems 

Profusely  lUustrAted 

Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $2.50,  net 

The  New  York  Obserrer: 

"One  of  the  most  charming  books  of  this  season  ...  is  filled  with 
beautiful  garden  scenes,  where  sun-dials  of  all  sorts,  simple  and  ornate, 
mark  the  sunny  hours  amid  roses.  A  tine  rose  scroll,  a<lapted  from  a 
design  in  a  psalter  of  1492,  embellishes  the  title-page;  capitals  taken 
from  ancient  and  beautiful  books  enrich  the  chapter  headings.  All  this, 
apart  from  the  interest  of  the  information  imparted  with  graceful  tact  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  student." 

The  Oatlook: 

"It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  mtfch  of  history,  biography,  and 
even  literary  interest  —  to  say  nothing  of  mysticism,  astrology,  and  science 
—  attaches  to  the  subject  of  sun-dials.  Mrs.  Earle  has  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  two  qualities  —  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  research  on  the  one 
hand,  literary  charm  and  story-telling  interest  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
books  of  the  season." 

Town  and  Country: 

"  Mrs.  Earle  has  long  studied  this  delightful  subject,  and  no  one  can 
read  these  charming  pages  without  catching  her  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The 
writer  describes,  in  her  own  graceful  way,  the  charm,  sentiment,  and 
classification  of  dials,  their  history  and  associations,  famous  and  picturcsi]ue 
ones  still  used,  and  tells  how  to  make  and  place  them  in  gardens,  windows, 
on  walls,  ami  on  pedestals.  So,  with  all  its  romance,  the  book  is  practical. 
There  are  innumerable  mottoes,  poems,  and  sentiments  given,  anecdotes 
and  historical  incidents,  and  the  dial  is  clothed  in  all  its  dignity  and  senti- 
ment in  these  chapters." 
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By  (he  Same  Author 


OLD-TIME  GARDENS 

A  Book,  of  the  Sweet  o'  the  Year 

Profusely  Jltustr^ied 

Crown  8vo,     Cloth-     $2.50.  net 

GeoigB  H.  EUwanger,  in  the  Book  Buyer: 

"A  truatise  which  will  be  welcLstneci  I'V  all  lovers  of  ga.riieits  anj  of 
liWraturt  ...  lor  the  stholaily  fragrance  cJistillcd  by  eveiy  cliaplef  of  a 
vulmnc-  that  may  be  woithily  ciLshrlncii  amung  tht:  i:la^iL»  of  gudc^oing 
liter  at  ure/' 

TliB  Hew  York  Evening  Post  r 

■•It  Li-mes  Mrai^hl  iurm  the  bcftrt,  iod  from  a  kindly  heart  at  thai. 
Mrs.  Liarle  h^it  the  gi)od  furlutit  as  a  chilli!  to  paas  her  summers  ir  an  u)d- 
timc  garden.  I'herc  she  laid  in  a  great  itate  of  knuwledge  til  th*^  wnvs  of 
children  aipung  fiuwers,  a  store  th«t  »he  is  n^w  abfc  to  draw  uiNiii  4t  will 
ADil  in  moat  deLightful  fashion,  ^o  tbat  ont;  uf  her  best  chapters  is  ibtisa 
childhood  ID  a  gaiden." 


STAGE-COACH   AND   TAVERN  DAYS 

Profasety  ISustrjited 


Crown  Hvo.     Cloth.     S2.50,  net 
The  Dial : 

"The  author  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  dealing  with  the  picturesque 

days  of  primitive  travel,  and  her  delifjhtfid  pages  form  as  vivid  .-i  ]irescril- 
ment  uf  tht:  ^luliiftt  as  aiiyhmiy  is  likt.-ly  tu  a.sk  fur.  The  iliu-trali>'tis  ah- 
profuse  and  well  eNcoutt'il,  giving  just  the  aid  needed  to  a  thorougli  iipjirc- 
elation  of  the  tcvi," 

Brooklyn  Eagle  r 

"  It  merits  a  place  as  a  standard  work  in  any  collection  of  hooks  on 
American  histnrv." 
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By  the  Same  Author 

CHILD  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS 

Profusely  J&tstrsited 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    QIK  top.    $3.50 

Commercial  Advertiser: 

"  Once  more  Mrs.  £^rle  has  drawn  on  her  apparently  inexhaustible  store 
of  colonial  lore,  and  has  produced  another  interesting  book  of  the  olden 
days.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Barle's  interesting  style,  the  accuracy  of  her  statements, 
and  the  attractive  illustrations  she  aJways  supplies  for  her  books  make  the 
volume  one  to  be  highly  prized." 

Buffalo  Express : 

"  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  performs  a  real  historical  service,  and  writes  an 
interesting  book.  It  is  not  a  compilation  from,  or  condensation  of,  pre- 
vious books,  but  the  fruit  of  personal  and  original  investigation  into  th» 
conditions  of  life  in  the  American  colonies." 


HOME  LIFE  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS 

Edacation : 

"  Mrs.  Earle  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  details  of  domestic  lire 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  book  is 
sumptuously  illustrated,  and  every  famed  article,  such  as  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  foot-stone,  the  brass  knocker  on  the  door,  and  the  old-time 
cider  mill,  is  here  presented  to  the  eye,  and  faithfully  pictured  in  words. 
The  volume  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  the  vast  army  of  admirers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  olden  days  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  gathering  together 
and  putting  into  permanent  form  so  much  accurate  information  concerning 
the  homes  of  our  ancestors." 

Literature : 

"  Mrs.  Earle's  fidelity  in  study  and  her  patient  research  are  evident  on 
every  page  of  this  charming  book,  and  her  pleasantly  colloquial  style  is 
frequently  assisted  by  very  beautiful  illustrations,  both  of  the  houses  of  the 
colonists,  from  the  primitive  cave  dug  out  of  the  hillside  and  made  to 
answer  for  warmth  and  shelter,  to  the  more  comfortable  log  cal>in,  the 
farmstead  with  its  adjacent  buildings,  and  the  stately  mansion  abiding  to 
our  own  day." 
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